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LIFE  AND  CHARACTER  OF  THE  AUTHOR. 


A  i^Ew  edition  of  my  father^s  Works  having  been  for  some  time 
expected  by  the  public,  I  have  been  induced  to  prefix  to  it  the 
following  short  memoirs  of  his  life  and  character. 

There  are  few  readers,  I  believe,  who  do  not  desire  to  know 
flomething  more  of  an  author  than  is  commonly  to  be  learned 
merely  from  his  own  writings.     What  he  has  been  in  private 
Hfe,  and  in  his  domestic  retirement ;  what  appear  to  have  been 
Iu8  habits  of  study,  and  of  relaxation ;  how  he  has  conducted 
bimself  as  a  member  of  society,  so  as  to  have  deserved  praise  or 
Uame :  all  these  are  natural  topics  of  inquiry  concerning  every 
writer  who  has  attained  considerable  literary  eminence.     To 
gratify  a  curiosity  so  reasonable,  is  one  motive  which  has  en- 
gaged me  in  the  present  undertaking ;  but,  I  will  confess,  it  is 
Dot  the  only  one. 

The  pride  which  I  feel  in  being  the  son  of  such  a  father,  and 
the  gratitude  and  affection  with  which  I  must  ever  recollect 
Uffl,  have  also  powerfiilly  induced  me  to  pay  this  public  tribute 
rf  respect  to  his  memory.     To  his  early  care  of  my  education, 
to  his  judicious  introduction  of  me  to  respectable  friends  and 
pitrons,  to  his  constant  good  advice  and  excellent  example, 
I  am  fond  of  attributing  whatever  credit  I  may  have  acquired 
in  the  various  active  employments  that  have  fallen  to  my  share. 
I  reflect  with  the  highest  pleasure  on  his  having  seen  me, 
during  many  years,  engaged  in  the  service  of  my  country ;  and 
I  can  with  truth  say,  that  such  advantages  of  rank  or  distinc- 
tion as  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire,  which  he  did 
not  live  to  witness,  have,  from  that  very  circumstance,   lost 
Qnich  of  their  value  in  my  estimation. 
James  Harris,  esq.,  the  writer  of  these  volumes,  was  the  eldest 
of  James  Harris,  esq.,  of  the  Close  of  Salisbury,  by  his 
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second  wife,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Ashley,  who  was  third  daughter 
of  Anthony  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and  sister  to  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Characteristics,  as  well  as  to  the  Hon.  Maurice 
Ashley  Cooper,  the  elegant  translator  of  Xenophon'^s  Cyropaedia. 
He  was  born  upon  the  20th  of  July,  1709.  The  early  part  of 
his  education  was  received  at  Salisbury,  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hele, 
master  of  the  grammar  school  in  the  Close,  who  was  long  known 
and  respected  in  the  west  of  England  as  an  instructor  of  youth. 

From  Mr.  Hele'^s  school,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  passed  the  usual  number  of  years 
as  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Wadham  college.  His  father,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  academical  studies,  entered  him  at 
Lincoln'*s  Inn,  not  intending  him  for  the  bar,  but,  as  was  then 
a  common  practice,  meaning  to  make  the  study  of  the  law  a  part 
of  his  education. 

When  he  had  attained  his  twenty-fourth  year,  his  father  died* 
This  event,  by  rendering  him  independent  in  fortune,  and 
freeing  him  from  all  control,  enabled  him  to  exchange  the  study 
of  the  law  for  other  pursuits  that  accorded  better  with  his 
inclination. 

The  strong  and  decided  bent  of  his  mind  had  always  been 
towards  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics.  These  he  preferred  to 
every  other  sort  of  reading;  and  to  his  favourite  authors  he 
now  applied  himself  with  avidity,  retiring  from  London  to  the 
house  in  which  his  family  had  very  long  resided  in  the  Close  of 
Salisbury,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying,  without  interruption,  his 
own  mode  of  living. 

His  application  during  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  to  the  best 
writers  of  antiquity,  continued  to  be  almost  unremitting,  and 
his  industry  was  such  as  is  not  often  exceeded.    He  rose  alway 
very  early,  frequently  at  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  momir 
especially  during  the  winter,  because  he  could  then  most 
fectually  insure  a  command  of  time  to  himself.    By  these  met 
he  was  enabled  to  mix  occasionally  in  the  society  of  Salisbi 
and  its  neighbourhood,  without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  his  m 
object,  the  acquisitionf  of  ancient  literature. 

I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  it  was  not  until  many 
after  his  retirement  from  London  that  he  began  to  read 
stotle  and  his  commentators,  or  to  inquire,  so  deeply  i 
afterwards  did,  into  the  Greek  philosophy.     He  had  imbil 
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prejudice,  very  common  at  that  time  even  among  scholars,  that 
Aiistotle  was  an  obscnre  and  unprofitable  author,  whose  philo- 
aophy  had  been  deservedly  superseded  by  that  of  Mr.  Locke ;  a 
notion  which  my  father^s  own  writings  have  since  contributed  to 
correct,  with  no  small  evidence  and  authority. 

In  the  midst,  however,  of  his  literary  labours  he  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  public  good,  but  acted  regularly  and  assidu- 
ously as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Wilts ;  giving,  in  that 
capacity,  occasional  proofs  of  a  manly  spirit  and  firmness, 
without  which  the  mere  formal  discharge  of  magisterial  duty  is 
often  useless  and  inefficient. 

The  first  fruit  which  appeared  to  the  world  of  so  many  years 
ipent  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  in  habits  of  deep  specula- 
tion, was  a  volume  published  in  1744,  containing  three  treatises : 
ike  first  concerning  Art ;  the  second  concerning  Music,  Paint- 
mg,  and  Poetry ;  the  third  concerning  Happiness.  These  trea- 
tises, in  addition  to  their  merit  as  original  compositions,  are 
ilhstrated  by  a  variety  of  learned  notes  and  observations, 
fliocidating  many  difficult  passages  of  ancient  writers,  the  study 
ind  examination  of  whom  it  was  my  fathcr^s  earnest  wish  to 
promote  and  to  facilitate.  Lord  Monboddo,  speaking  of  the 
Dialogue  upon  Art,  praises  it,  as  containing  '^  the  best  specimen 
of  the  dividing,  or  diseretic  manner,  as  the  ancients  called  it, 
fliat  is  to  be  found  in  any  modem  book  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted.^ 

In  the  month  of  July  1745,  my  father  was  married  to  miss 
Elizabeth  Clarke,  daughter  and  eventually  heiress  of  John 
Clarke,  esq.,  of  Sandford,  near  Bridgewater,  in  the  county  of 
'Somerset.  Five  children  were  the  issue  of  this  marriage ;  two 
of  whom  died  young;  myself  and  two  daughters  only  have 
Borvived  my  fether. 

This  change  in  his  state  of  Ufe  by  no  means  withdrew  his 
attention  from  those  studies  in  which  he  had  been  used  to  take 
•0  great  delight,  and  which  he  had  cultivated  with  such  ad- 
vantage and  reputation ;  for  in  1751  he  published  another  work, 
CiUed  ^^  Hermes,  or  a  philosophical  inquiry  concerning  universal 
grammar."*^  An  eulogium  so  honourable  to  this  publication  has 
been  made  on  it  by  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  late  bishop  of 
London,  that  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  here  in- 
Miting  it,  as  of  indisputable  weight  and  authority.     *'*'  Those,^ 
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says  the  bishop,  in  the  preface  to  his  English  Grammar,  ^^  who 
would  enter  deeply  into  the  subject  (of  universal  grammar),  will 
find  it  ftiUy  and  accurately  handled,  with  the  greatest  acuteness 
of  investigation,  perspicuity  of  explication,  and  elegance  of 
method,  in  a  treatise  entitled  Hermes,  by  James  Harris,  esq. ; 
the  most  beautiful  example  of  analysis  that  has  been  exhibited 
since  the  days  of  Aristotle.^ 

What  first  led  my  father  to  a  deep  and  accurate  consideration 
of  the  principles  of  universal  granmiar,  was  a  book  which  he 
held  in  high  estimation,  and  has  frequently  quoted  in  his 
Hermes,  the  Minerva  of  Sanctius.  To  that  writer  he  confessed 
himself  indebted  for  abundance  of  valuable  information,  of 
which  it  appears  that  he  knew  well  how  to  profit,  and  to  push 
his  researches  on  the  subject  of  grammar  to  a  much  greater 
length,  by  the  help  of  his  various  and  extensive  erudition. 

From  the  period  of  his  marriage  until  the  year  1761,  my 
father  continued  to  live  entirely  at  Salisbury,  except  in  the 
summer,  when  he  sometimes  retired  to  his  house  at  Dumford, 
near  that  city.  It  was  there  that  he  found  himself  most  free 
from  the  interruption  of  business  and  of  company,  and  at  leisure 
to  compose  the  chief  part  of  those  works  which  were  the  result 
of  his  study  at  other  seasons.  His  time  was  divided  between 
the  care  of  his  family,  in  which  he  placed  his  chief  happiness, 
his  literary  pursuits,  and  the  society  of  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, with  whom  he  kept  up  a  constant  and  cheerful  intercourse. 
The  superior  taste  and  skill  which  he  possessed  in  music,  and 
his  extreme  fondness  for  hearing  it,  led  him  to  attend  to  its 
cultivation  in  his  native  place  with  uncommon  pains  and  success ; 
insomuch  that,  under  his  auspices,  not  only  the  annual  musical 
festival  in  Salisbury  flourished  beyond  most  institutions  of  the 
kind,  but  even  the  ordinary  subscription-concerts  were  carried 
on  by  his  assistance  and  direction,  with  a  spirit  and  effect 
seldom  equalled  out  of  the  metropolis.  Many  of  the  beautiful 
selections  madq^  from  the  best  Italian  and  German  composers  for 
these  festivals  and  concerts,  and  adapted  by  my  father,  some- 
times to  words  selected  from  Scripture  or  from  Milton'^s  Para- 
dise Lost,  sometimes  to  compositions  of  his  own,  have  survived 
the  occasions  on  which  they  were  first  produced,  and  are  still  in 
great  estimation.  Two  volumes  of  these  selections  have  been 
lately  published  by  Mr.  Corfe,  organist  of  Salisbury  cathedral ; 
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the  rest  remain  in  inanQScript,  in  pogsession  of  my  family.  His 
oim  house,  in  the  mean  time,  was  the  frequent  scene  of  social 
tnd  musical  meetings :  and  I  think  I  do  not  hazard  too  much  in 
ttfing,  that  he  contributed,  both  by  his  own  conversation  and 
by  the  company  which  he  often  assembled  at  his  house  from 
Tuious  parts,  to  refine  and  improve  the  taste  and  manners  of  the 
]dace  in  which  he  resided. 

In  1761,  by  the  interest  of  his  near  relation  and  very  respect- 
able friend,  the  late  Edward  Hooper,  esq.,  of  Hurn  Court  in 
Hampshire,  my  father  was  chosen  one  of  the  representatives  in 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Christ  Church;  which  seat  he 
retained  to  the  day  of  his  death.  The  year  following,  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  one  of  the  lords  of  the  admiralty ;  from 
thence  he  was  promoted,  in  1763,  to  be  a  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  renudned  in  that  situation  until  the  ministry  with  which  ho 
vas  connected  went  out  of  office  in  1765 ;  and  after  that  time 
he  did  not  hold  any  employment  until  1774,  when  he  became 
secretary  and  comptroller  to  the  queen.  This  appointment  was 
ahsrays  valued  by  him  exceedingly :  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
handsome  and  flattering  manner  in  which  it  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  her  majesty,  but  also  on  account  of  the  frequent  occa- 
sions it  afforded  him  of  experiencing  her  majesty'^s  gracious  kind- 
less  and  condescension,  of  which  he  had  a  very  high  sense,  and 
which  were  continued  to  him  without  interruption  to  the  end 
of  his  life ;  for  in  her  service  he  died. 

Although  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary 
duty,  and  occasionally  taking  a  share  in  debates,  my  fiither 
never  contracted  any  violent  spirit  of  party.  He  abhorred 
faction  of  every  kind ;  nor  did  he  ever  relinquish,  for  public 
business,  those  still  more  interesting  pursuits  which  had  been 
the  deh'ght  and  occupation  of  his  earliest  years.  If  they  were 
somewhat  intermitted  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  re- 
newed them  with  increased  relish  and  satisfaction  on  his  return 
into  the  country.  Those  who  saw  him  in  London,  partaking 
with  cheerfrilness  and  enjoyment  of  a  varied  and  extensive 
society,  and  frequenting  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments, 
while,  during  his  stay  in  Salisbury,  he  always  exercised  a  re- 
spectable, but  well-regulated  hocqpitality,  were  surprised  that  he 
oould  have  found  time  to  compose  and  publish,  in  1775,  another 
learned  work.  It  contains,  under  the  title  of  Philosophical 
Arrangements,  a  part  only  of  a  larger  work  that  he  had  me- 
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ditated,  but  did  not  finish,  upon  the  Peripatetic  logic.  So  far  as 
relates  to  the  arrangement  of  ideas,  it  is  complete ;  but  it  has 
other  objects  also  in  view.  It  combats,  with  great  force  and 
ability,  the  atheistical  doctrines  of  chance  and  materialism: 
doctrines  which  have  been  lately  revived  in  France,  under  the 
specious  garb  of  modern  philosophy,  and,  issuing  from  thence, 
have  overspread  a  great  part  of  Europe ;  destroying  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  by  subverting,  in  every  part  of  their  progress, 
the  foundations  of  morality  and  religion. 

The  last  of  my  father'^s  literary  productions  was  printed  in 
1780,  by  the  name  of  Philological  Inquiries,  but  not  published 
sooner  than  1781.  It  is  a  more  popular  work  than  any  of  his 
former  ones ;  and  contains  rather  a  summary  of  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  philosophy  of  the  ancients  had  conducted  them  in 
their  critical  inquiries,  than  a  regular  and  perfect  system.  The 
principles  on  which  those  conclusions  depend  are  therefore 
omitted,  as  being  of  a  more  abstruse  nature  than  was  agreeable 
to  his  design,  which  was  to  teach  by  illustration  and  example, 
not  by  strict  demonstration.  Indeed,  this  publication  appears 
to  have  been  meant,  not  only  as  a  retrospective  view  of  those 
studies  which  exercised  his  mind  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  life, 
but  likewise  as  a  monument  of  his  affection  towards  many  of 
his  intimate  friends.  I  cannot  therefore  but  consider  it  as  a 
pleasing  proof  of  a  mind  retaining,  at  an  advanced  age,  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  its  former  energy  and  activity,  together  with 
what  is  still  more  rarely  to  be  found,  an  undiminished  portion  of 
its  candour  and  benevolence. 

Before  this  last  volume  was  entirely  concluded,  my  father''s 
health  had  evidently  begun  to  be  very  much  impaired.  He 
never  enjoyed  a  robust  constitution ;  but  for  some  time,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  the  infirmities  under  which  he  laboured  had 
gradually  increased.  His  family  at  length  became  apprehensive 
of  a  decline,  symptoms  of  which  were  very  apparent,  and  by 
none  more  clearly  perceived  than  by  himself.  This  was  evident 
from  a  variety  of  little  circumstances,  but  by  no  means  from 
any  impatience  or  fretfulness,  nor  yet  from  any  dejection  of 
spirits,  such  as  are  frequently  incident  to  extreme  weakness  of 
body,  especially  when  it  proves  to  be  the  forerunner  of  ap- 
proaching dissolution.  On  the  contrary,  the  same  equable  and 
placid  temper  which  had  distinguished  him  throughout  his  wholo 
life,  the  same  tender  and  affectionate  attention  to  his  sur- 
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Toondhig  family,  which  he  had  unceasingly  manifested  while  in 
lie&lth,  continued,  withoat  the  smallest  change  or  abatement, 
to  the  Tery  last ;  displaying  a  mind  thoroughly  at  peace  with 
itself,  and  able  without  disturbance  or  dismay  to  contemplate 
the  awful  prospect  of  futurity. 

After  his  strength  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  illness,  he 
expired  calmly  on  the  22nd  of  December  1780,  in  the  seventy- 
second  year  of  his  age. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Salisbury,  near  those  of  his  ancestors ;  and  I  cannot 
forbear  to  record  tokens  of  unsolicited  respect,  honourable  to 
my  father^s  memory,  and  soothing  to  the  recollection  of  his 
fionily,  which  were  shewn  from  various  quarters  upon  that 
melancholy  occasion.  Six  gentlemen,  his  friends  and  neighbours, 
lapported  the  pall.  At  the  western  door  of  the  cathedral,  the 
eorpse  was  met  by  the  whole  choir,  and  a  ftineral  anthem  was 
performed  while  the  procession  moved  towards  the  grave.  On 
the  ensuing  Sunday,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chaffy,  who  preached  at  the 
cathedral,  adverted  in  his  sermon  to  the  recent  event  of  my 
fither^s  death  with  such  apposite  and  judicious  commendation, 
H8  at  once  to  mark  his  own  sincere  respect  for  a  deceased  neigh- 
bour, and  strongly  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  his  audience  by 
the  truths  delivered  concerning  him. 

A  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  the  memory  of  my 
ikther,  near  the  spot  where  he  was  interred,  on  which  is  the 
ibllowing  inscription : 

M.S. 

Jacob!  Harris  Sarisboriensia 

Viri  boni,  et  docti, 

OraBcamin  Literamm  pnecipne  periti, 

CujiiB  opera  accaratiasima 

De  artibus  elegantioribus 

De  Grammatica,  de  Logica,  de  Ethice, 

Stylo  breyi,  limato,  simplici, 

Soi  more  AristoteliB 

Conscripta, 

Posteri  laudabunt  ultimi. 

Studiia  severioribus  addictua, 

Commimia  tamen  vitae  officia, 

£t  omnia  Patris,  Maritl, 

Ciyifl,  Senatoris  mania, 

Et  implevit  et  omayit 

Obiit  XXII.  Die  Decembria,  m.doclxxx. 

Anno  Static  lxxil 
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Above  this  inscription,  a  female  figure  of  Philosophy  is  repre- 
sented, holding  over  a  medallion  of  my  father,  a  scroll,  with  the 
following  inscription. 

To  ^porciy 

Movov  tsyaBof 

To  8*  appovtw 

Keucov. 

It  remains  for  me  to  add  some  further  particulars  concerning 
my  father,  which,  I  think,  are  requisite  to  make  his  character 
completely  understood. 

The  distinction  by  which  he  was  most  generally  known, 
while  living,  and  by  which  he  is  likely  to  survive  to  posterity,  is 
that  of  a  man  of  learning.     His  profound  knowledge  of  Greek, 
which  he  applied  more  successfully,  perhaps,  than  any  modem 
writer  has  done,  to  the  study  and  explanation  of  ancient  philo- 
sophy, arose  from  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
excellent  poets  and  historians  in  that  language.     They,  and  the 
best  writers  of  the  Augustan  age,  were  his  constant  and  never- 
failing  recreation.   By  his  familiarity  with  them,  he  was  enabled 
to  enliven  and  illustrate  his  deeper  and  more  abstruse  specula- 
tions, as  every  page  almost  of  these  volumes  will  abundantly 
testify.     But  his  attainments  were  not  confined  to  ancient  phi- 
losophy and  classical  learning.    He  possessed  likewise  a  general 
knowledge  of  modern  history,  with  a  very  distinguishing  taste 
in  the  fine  arts,  in  one  of  which,  as  before  observed,  he  was  an 
eminent  proficient.     His  singular  industry  empowered  him  to 
make  these  various  acquisitions,  without  neglecting  any  of  the 
duties  which  he  owed  to  his  family,  his  friends,  or  his  country. 
I  am  in  possession  of  such  proofs,  besides  those  already  given  to 
the  public,  of  my  father'^s  laborious  study  and   reflection,    as 
I  apprehend  are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with.     Not  only  was  he 
accustomed,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  to  make  copiou 
extracts  from  the  different  books  which  he  read,  and  to  writ 
critical  remarks  and  conjectures  on  many  of  the  passages  e^ 
tracted,  but  he  was  also  in  the  habit  of  regularly  committing  t 
writing  such  reflections  as  arose  out  of  his  study,  which  evinc 
a  mind  carefully  disciplined,  and  anxiously  bent  on  the  attaii 
ment  of  self-knowledge  and  self-government.     And  yet,  thou' 
habituated  to  deep  thinking  and  laborious  reading,  he  was 
nerally  cheerful,  even  to  playfulness.     There  was  no  pedai 
in  his  manners  or  conversation ;  nor  was  he  ever  seen  eithe 
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display  bis  learning  with  ostentation,  or  to  treat  with  alight  or 
superciliousness  those  less  informed  than  himself.  He  rather 
sought  to  make  them  appear  partakers  of  what  he  knew,  than 
to  mortify  them  by  a  parade  of  his  own  superiority.  Nor  bad 
he  any  of  that  miserable  fastidiousness  about  him  which  too 
often  disgraces  men  of  learning,  and  prevents  their  being  amused 
or  interested,  at  least  their  choosing  to  appear  so,  by  common 
performances  and  common  events. 

It  was  with  him  a  maxim,  that  the  most  difficult  and  in- 
finitely the  preferable  sort  of  criticism,  both  in  literature  and  in 
the  arts,  was  that  which  consists  in  finding  out  beauties,  rather 
tiian  defects ;  and  although  he  certainly  wanted  not  judgment 
to  distinguish  and  to  prefer  superior  excellence  of  any  kind,  he 
was  too  reasonable  to  expect  it  should  very  often  occur,  and 
too  wise  to  allow  himself  to  be  disgusted  at  common  weakness 
or  imperfection.  He  thought,  indeed,  that  the  very  attempt  to 
please,  however  it  might  fall  short  of  its  aim,  deserved  some 
return  of  thanks,  some  degree  of  approbation;  and  that  to 
endeavour  at  being  pleased  by  such  efforts,  was  due  to  justice,  to 
good  nature,  and  to  good  sense. 

Far,  at  the  same  time,  from  that  presumptuous  conceit  which 
is  solicitous  about  mending  others,  and  that  moroseness  which 
feeds  its  own  pride  by  dealing  in  general  censure,  he  cultivated 
to  the  utmost  that  great  moral  wisdom  by  which  we  are  made 
humane,  gentle,  and  forgiving;  thankfal  for  the  blessings  of 
life,  acquiescent  in  the  afflictions  we  endure,  and  submissive  to 
ail  the  dispensations  of  Providence.  He  detested  the  gloom  of 
superstition,  and  the  persecuting  spirit  by  which  it  is  so  often 
accompanied;  but  he  abhorred  still  more  the  baneful  and  de- 
structive system  of  modem  philosophy;  and  from  his  early 
solicitude  to  inspire  me  with  a  hatred  of  it,  it  would  almost  seem 
that  he  foresaw  its  alarming  approach  and  fatal  progress.  There 
is  no  obligation  which  I  acknowledge  with  more  thankfulness ; 
none  that  I  shall  more  anxiously  endeavour  to  confer  upon  my 
own  children,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  value  and 
importance. 

My  father^s  affection  to  every  part  of  his  family  was  ex- 
emplary and  uniform.  As  a  husband,  a  parent,  a  master,  he 
was  ever  kind  and  indulgent ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
to  his  honour,  that  he  thought  it  no  interruption  of  his  graver 
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occupations,  himself  to  instruct  his  daughters,  by  exercising 
them  daily  both  in  reading  and  composition,  and  writing  essays 
for  their  improvement,  during  many  of  their  younger  years.  No 
man  was  a  better  judge  of  what  belonged  to  female  education, 
and  the  elegant  accomplishments  of  the  sex,  or  more  disposed  to 
set  a  high  value  upon  them.  But  he  had  infinitely  more  at 
heart,  that  his  children  should  be  early  habituated  to  the 
practice  of  religion  and  morality,  and  deeply  impressed  with 
their  true  principles.  To  promote  this  desirable  end,  he  was 
assiduous  both  by  instruction  and  example ;  being  hhnself  a 
constant  attendant  upon  public  worship,  and  enforcing  that  great 
duty  upon  every  part  of  his  family.  The  deep  sense  of  moral 
and  religious  obligation  which  was  habitual  to  him,  and  those 
benevolent  feelings  which  were  so  great  a  happiness  to  his 
family  and  friends,  had  the  same  powerftil  influence  over  his 
public  as  his  private  life.  He  had  an  ardent  zeal  for  the 
prosperity  of  his  country,  whose  real  interests  he  well  under- 
stood ;  and  in  his  parliamentary  conduct  he  proved  himself  a 
warm  friend  to  the  genuine  principles  of  religious  and  civil 
liberty,  as  well  as  a  firm  supporter  of  every  branch  of  our 
admirable  constitution. 
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A  DIALOGUE. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  THE  EARL  OF  SHAFTESBURY. 

My  Lord, 

The  foHowing  is  a  conversation  in  its  kind  somewhat  uncom- 
moD,  and  for  this  reason  I  have  remembered  it  more  minutely 
than  I  could  imagine.  Should  the  same  peculiarity  prove  a 
reason  to  amuse  your  lordship,  I  shall  think  myself  well  re- 
warded iu  the  labour  of  reciting.  If  not,  you  are  candid  enough 
to  accept  of  the  intention,  and  to  think  there  is  some  merit  even 
in  the  sincerity  of  my  endeavours.  To  make  no  longer  preface, 
the  fact  was  as  follows. 

A  friend,  from  a  distant  country,  having  by  chance  made  me 
a  visit,  we  were  tempted,  by  the  serenity  of  a  cheerful  morning 
io  the  spring,  to  walk  from  Salisbury  to  see  lord  Pembroke'^s  at 
Wilton.  The  beauties  of  gardening,  architecture,  painting,  and 
iculpture  belonging  to  that  seat,  were  the  subject  of  great  en- 
tertainment to  my  friend :  nor  was  I,  for  my  own  part,  less 
deUghted  than  he  was,  to  find  that  our  walk  bad  so  well  an- 
swered his  expectations.  We  had  given  a  large  scope  to  our 
cariosity,  when  we  left  the  seat,  and  leisurely  began  our  return 
towards  home. 

And  here,  my  lord,  in  passing  over  a  few  pleasant  fields,  com- 
menced the  conversation  which  I  am  to  tell  you,  and  which  fell 
at  first,  as  was  natural,  on  the  many  curious  works,  which  had 
afforded  us  both  so  elegant  an  amusement.    This  led  us  in- 
sensibly to  discoursing  upon  art,  for  we  both  agreed,  that  what- 
ever we  had  been  admiring  of  fair  and  beautiful,  could  all  be  re- 
ferred to  no  other  cause.    And  here,  I  well  remember,  I  called 
upon  my  friend  to  give  me  his  opinion  upon  the  meaning  of  the 
woid  "art :""  a  word  it  was  (I  told  him)  in  the  mouth  of  every 
one ;  bat  that  nevertheless,  as  to  its  precise  and  definite  idea, 
i^  might  still  be  a  secret ;  that  so  it  was,  in  fact,  with  a  thou- 
auid  words  beside,  all  no  less  common,  and  equally  familiar; 
lod  yet    all    of  them  equally  vague  and  undetermined. — To 
this  he  ana'wereA^  that  as  to  the  precise  and  definite  idea  of 
M>  it  was  t^  question  of  some  difficulty,  and  not  so  soon  to  be 
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resolved ;  that,  however,  he  could  not  conceive  a  more  likely 
method  of  coming  to  know  it,  than  by  considering  those  several 
particulars,  to  each  of  which  we  gave  the  name.  It  is  hardly 
probable,  said  he,  that  music,  painting,  medicine,  poetry,  agri- 
culture, and  so  many  more,  should  be  all  called  by  one  common 
name,  if  there  was  not  something  in  each  which  was  common  to 
all. — It  should  seem  so,  replied  I. — What,  then,  said  he,  shall  we 
pronounce  this  to  be  I — At  this,  I  remember,  I  was  under  some 
sort  of  hesitation. — Have  courage,  cried  my  friend,  perhaps  the 
case  is  not  so  desperate.  Let  me  ask  you.  Is  medicine  the  cause 
of  any  thing? — Yes,  surely,  said  I,  of  health. — And  agriculture, 
of  what  ? — Of  the  plentiful  growth  of  grain. — And  poetry,  of 
what! — Of  plays,  and  satires,  and  odes,  and  the  like. — And  is 
not  the  same  true,  said  he,  of  music,  of  statuary,  of  architecture, 
and,  in  short,  of  every  art  whatever  I — I  confess,  said  I,  it  seems 
so. — Suppose,  then,  said  he,  we  should  say,  it  was  common  to 
every  art  to  be  a  cause :  Should  we  err  ? — I  replied,  I  thought 
not. — Let  this  then,  said  he,  be  remembered,  that  all  art  is 
cause.' — I  promised  him  it  should. 

But  bow,  then,  continued  he,  if  all  art  be  cause,  is  it  also  true, 
that  all  cause  is  art ! — At  this  again  I  could  not  help  hesitating. 
— You  have  heard,  said  he,  without  doubt,  of  that  painter  famed 
in  story,  ^  who  being  to  paint  the  foam  of  a  horse,  and  not  suc- 
ceeding to  his  mind,  threw  at  the  picture  in  resentment  a  sponge 
bedaul>ed  with  colours,  and  produced  a  foam  the  most  natural 
imaginable.  Now,  what  say  you  to  this  fact!  Shall  we  pro- 
nounce art  to  have  been  the  cause! — By  no  means,  said  I. — 
What,  said  he,  if  instead  of  chance,  his  hand  had  been  guided 
by  mere  compulsion,  himself  dissenting  and  averse  to  the  vio- 
lence ! — Even  here,  replied  I,  nothing  could  have  been  referred 
to  his  art. — But  what,  continued  he,  if  instead  of  a  casual  throw, 
or  involuntary  compulsion,  he  had  willingly  and  designedly  di- 
rected his  pencil,  and  so  produced  that  foam,  which  story  says 
he  failed  in !  Would  not  art  here  have  been  the  cause  ? — I  re- 
plied, in  this  case,  I  thought  it  would. — It  should  seem,  then, 

*  Artis    maxinie    proprium,   creare   et  dronicus,  in   explaining  this  last  pasnge, 

gignere.     Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  1.  iL  c.  22.  liar  rh  8i*  iiy$p^ov,  adds  otop  rixrih  ^ 

E<m  9h  rtx^V  irara  wtpl  yepttruf.     ^  All  &AAi|  ns  v^po^ir,  ^  as,  for  instance,  art,  or 

art  is  employed  in  production  ;  that  is,  in  any  other  human  action.*" 

making  something  to  be."^    Arist  Ethic  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  speaks  of  effi- 

L  vL  c.  4.  cient  causes,  as  follows :  *AAAa  fi^p  rit  jkih 

The  active  efficient  causes  have   been  pirns  cdfria  wotrrriKht  pians  rc,  jco)  r^xtnih 

ranged    and    enumerated    after    different  Ktd  wpotUptau.    "The  causes,  which  are 

manners.     In   the  same  Ethics  they  are  strictly  and  properly  efficient,  are  nature, 

enumerated    thus  :    cdfria    y^    9oKov<ny  art,  and  each   man^s  particular  choice  of 

flroi  ^wris,   Ktd  Aytityirt},  icol   r^xV'  ^<  action.^    Tltpi  Y^x^s,  p.  160.  B.  ed.  Aid. 

Bh  P0VS,  «ca2  WOP  rh  9i*  iy$p^ov.     **The  In  what  manner  art  is  distinguished  firam 

eeveral  causes  appear  to  be  nature,  necessity,  the  rest  of  these  efficient  causes,  the  sub- 

snd  chance  ;  and  besides  these,  mind,  or  in-  sequent  notes  will  attempt  to  explain, 

tellect,  and  whatever  operates  by  or  through  "  See  Valer.  Max.  L  viiL  ell.   See  alto 

nan.**  lib.  iii  c.  3.    The  paiaphiast  An-  Dioo.  Chrysost  Orat.  bdiu  p.  590. 
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said  he,  that  art  implies  not  only  cause,  but  the  additional  re- 
quisite of  intention,  reason,  volition,  and  consciousness ;  so  that 
not  every  cause  is  art,  but  only  voluntary  or  intentional  cause. — 
So,  said  I,  it  appears. 

And  shall  we,  then,  added  he,  pronounce  every  intentional 
cause  to  be  art ! — I  see  no  reason,  said  I,  why  not. — Consider, 
said  he ;  hunger  this  morning  prompted  you  to  eat.  You  were 
then  the  cause,  and  that  too  the  intentional  cause,  of  consuming 
certain  food:  and  yet  will  you  refer  this  consumption  to  art! 
Did  you  chew  by  art  ?  Did  you  swallow  by  art  ? — No,  certainly, 
sud  I. — So  by  opening  your  eyes,  said  he,  you  are  the  inten- 
tional cause  of  seeing,  and  by  stretching  your  hand,  the  inten- 
tional cause  of  feeling ;  and  yet  will  you  affirm,  that  these  things 
proceed  from  art ! — I  should  be  wrong,  said  I,  if  I  did :  for  what 
art  can  there  be  in  doing  what  every  one  is  able  to  do  by  mere 
will,  and  a  sort  of  uninstructed  instinct ! — You  say  right,  replied 
he,  and  the  reason  is  manifest :  were  it  otherwise,  we  should  make 
all  mankind  universal  artists  in  every  single  action  of  their  lives. 
And  what  can  be  a  greater  absurdity  than  this! — I  confessed 
that  the  absurdity  appeared  to  be  evident. — But  if  nothing,  then, 
continued  he,  which  we  do  by  compulsion,  or  without  intending 
it,  be  art ;  and  not  even  what  we  do  intentionally,  if  it  proceed 
from  mere  will  and  uninstructed  instinct ;  what  is  it  we  have 
left  remaining,  where  art  may  be  found  conversant !  Or  can  it, 
indeed,  possibly  be  in  any  thing  else,  than  in  that  which  we  do 
by  use,  practice,  experience,  and  the  like,  all  which  are  bom 
with  no  one,  but  are  all  acquired  afterward  by  advances  unper- 
ceived. — I  can  think,  said  I,  of  nothing  else. — Let  therefore  the 
words  habit  and  habitual,  said  he,  represent  this  requisite,  and 
let  ns  say,  that  art  is  not  only  a  cause,  but  an  intentional  cause ; 
and  not  only  an  intentional  cause,  but  an  intentional  cause 
foonded  in  habit,  or,  in  other  words,  an  habitual  cause. — You 
appear,  said  I,  to  argue  rightly. 

But  if  art,  said  he,  be  what  we  have  now  asserted,  sometliiug 
learnt  and  acquired ;  if  it  be  also  a  thing  intentional  or  voluntary, 
and  not  governed  either  by  chance  or  blind  necessity ;  if  this,  I 
say,  be  the  case,  then  mark  the  consequences. — And  what,  said 
I,  are  they ! — The  first,  said  he,  is,  that  no  events,  in  what  we 
call  the  natural  world,  must  be  referred  to  art ;  such  as  tides, 
winds,  vefi^tation,  gravitation,  attraction,  and  the  like.  For 
these  all  happen  by  stated  laws ;  by  a  curious  necessity  which 
is  not  to  be  withstood,  and  where  the  nearer  and  immediate 
canses  appear  to  be  wholly  imconscious. — I  confess,  said  I,  it 
seems  so. — In  the  next  place,  continued  he,  we  must  exclude  all 
those  admired  works  of  the  animal  world,  which,  for  their  beauty 
and  order,  we  metaphorically  call  artificial.  The  spider^s  web, 
the  beef's  <K>inb,  the  beaver^s  house,  and  the  swaliow'^s  nest,  must 
all  be  referred  to  another  source.    For  who  can  say,  these  ever 
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learnt  to  be  tlius  ingenious  ?  or,  that  they  were  ignorant  by  na- 
ture, and  knowing  only  by  education! — None,  surely,  replied  I. 
— But  we  have  still,  said  he,  a  higher  consideration. — And  what, 
said  I,  is  that  ? — It  is,  answered  he,  this :  not  even  that  Divine 
Power  which  gave  form  to  all  things,  then  acted  by  art,  when 
it  gave  that  form.  For  how,  continued  he,  can  that  intelligence, 
which  has  all  perfection  ever  in  energy,  be  supposed  to  have  any 
power,  not  original  to  its  nature  ?  How  can  it  ever  have  any 
thing  to  learn,  when  it  knows  all  from  the  beginning ;  or,  being 
perfect  and  complete,  admit  of  what  is  additional  and  secondary! 
— I  should  think,  said  I,  it  were  impossible. — If  so,  said  he,  then 
art  can  never  be  numbered  among  its  attributes :  for  all  art  is 
something  learnt,  something  secondary  and  acquired,  and  never 
original  to  any  being  which  possesses  it. — So  the  fact,  said  I, 
has  been  established. 

If  this,  therefore,  continued  he,  be  true ;  if  art  belong  not 
either  to  the  divine  nature,  the  brute  nature,  or  the  inanimate 
nature ;  to  what  nature  shall  we  say  it  does  belong  ? — I  know 
not,  said  I,  unless  it  be  to  the  human. — You  are  right,  said  he; 
for  every  nature  else,  you  perceive,  is  either  too  excellent  to  want 
it,  or  too  base  to  be  capable  of  it.  Beside,  except  the  human, 
what  other  nature  is  there  left  ?  Or  where  else  can  we  find  any 
of  the  arts  already  instanced,  or,  indeed,  whatever  others  we 
may  now  fancy  to  enumerate  ?  Who  are  statuaries,  but  men  ? 
Who  pilots,  who  musicians! — This  seems,  replied  I,  to  be  the 
fact. 

Let  us  then,  continued  he,  say,  not  only  that  art  is  a  cause, 
but  that  it  is  man  becoming  a  cause ;  and  not  only  man,  but 
man  intending  to  do  what  is  going  to  be  done,  and  doing  it  also 
by  habit ;  so  that  its  whole  idea,  as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  con- 
ceived it,  is,  man  becoming  a  cause,  intentional  and  habitual.' 
— I  confess,  said  I,  it  has  appeared  so. 

^  Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  thus  accurately  not  of  themselTea.    The  things  which  they 

enumerates  all  the  possible  manners,  either  do  not  of  themselves,  they  do  cither  by 

direct  or  indirect,  in  which  mankind  may  chance,  or  from  necessity ;  and  the  things 

be  said  to  act,  or  do  any  thing,     ndyres  done  from  nec^uity,  they  do  either  by  oom- 

8j)  wpdrroviri  irfirra,  r^  fiky,  06  81*  aJnohs'  pulsion,  which  is  external  necessity,  or  by 

rk  si,  ZC  avro6t'  r&v  fikv  ody  fi^  9t*  abrobs,  nature,  which  is  internal   So  that  all  things 

tA  fi^y  81&  rCxnp  wpdrrotHri,  r&  8i  i^  whatsoeyer,  which  men  do  not  of  them- 

iwdyicfis'  r&v  V  4^  iufdyicfiSt  tA  ft^r  filq^  ri  Belves,  they  do  either  by  chance,  or  from 

8i  ^wrti'  &<rrt  wdyra,  Hffa  fi^  9i  a^ovt  compulsion,   or    by   nature.     Agaiif,    the 

wpdrrowri,  tA  fi^w  kwh  rixns'  f^  8^  ^wrtf  thinn  which  they  do  of  themselves,  and  of 

r&  8^ /3(f .  'Ocra  8^  8t*  aJfro6r,  ica2  £r  aJfTol  whidi   they  are  themselves  properly  tiie 

dfrioi,  Td  fi^r  81*  l6of,  r&  8^  8i*  6p§^ir'  Kat  causes,  some  they  do  through  custom  and 

r&  t»^r  8tA  Xayurruc^v  6p€^t¥,  rh  8^  9i*  acquired  habit,  others  through  original  and 

d\^i<rroy.  '^Effrt  8^  4f  fi^y  fto^Kritris,  firrit  natural  desire.     Further,  the  things  done 

kdyov  6p€^is  iya9ov—AXoyoi  8*  6p4^€ist  through   natural    desire   they   do,   either 

6py)i  JTol  iwiBvfda.  "CUrrt  wdirra  iffa  wpdr-  through  such  desire  assisted  by  reason,  or 

rawru^j  itydymi  wpdrrtiy  8»*  edrtas  erra'  through  such  desire  devoid  of  reason.     If 

8ii^  T^K,  9iii  fiUufy  81 A  ^^iv,  8i*  $$os^  81&  it  be  assisted  by  reason,  then  it  assumes 

XoyuTf/^yj  81&  BvfihPj  81*  hriBu/jdatf.    **  All  the  denomination  of  will ;  on  the  contrary, 

men  do  all  things^  either  of  themselves,  or  the  imtioDal  desires  are  anger  and  appe- 
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And  thus,  said  he,  have  you  had  exhibited  to  you  a  sketch  of 
art.    You  must  remember,  however,  it  is  but  a  dcetoh :  there  is 

tite.     Henee   it   appean,  that  all  thinn  iic  rmif  S/totmif  it^py^mr  td  t^tis  yiyporrtu, 

vbtterer  wfakk  men  do,  they  nteeammj  "from  nmiliar  and  homogeneous  eneigies  it 

do  through  one   of  iheae  aeren   oauet ;  ia  that  habits  are  obtained.**    So  again,  in 

dther  thravgh  chanee,  eompolaion,  natuxe,  the  same  pkce :  *A  yitp  9§T  fiMtfras  «t)iciy, 

mtom,  win,  anger,  appetite.**  Arist  Rhet  raSra  wotowns  fuuSdMoiiMir  tStov  obc99o- 

L  L  c  1 0.  itourrts  oU69o/aoi  yiiwrraiy  Ktti  ici$api(orns 

It  rwina,  agreeably  to  this  enunera-  letBapurraL     **  The  things  which  we  are  to 

tin,  to  consider  with  which  of  these  causes  do,  by  having  learnt,  we  learn  by  doing. 

«e  oo^t  to  arrange  art  Thus,  by  building,  men  become  builders ; 

As  to  chawfi,  it  may  be  observed,  in  and  by  practising  music,  they  become  mur 

gnei^  of  all  casual  events,  that  they  al-  sicians.** 

ways  esdnde  intention  or  design :  but  in-  Thus,  therefore,  is  art  distinguished  from 

tentisB  and  design  are  from  art  insepara-  all  natural  power  of  man,  whether  natural 

hie.  Thus  is  the  difference  between  art  and  necessity,  will,  anger,  or  appetite.     But 

chance  manifest.  art  has  been  already  distinguidied  from 

As  to  external  compnlnon,  we  have  it  chance  and  compulsion.     So  that   being 

thus  described :  Biatov  M  oS  ^  ctf»x^  f^mO^y:  clearly  not  the  same  with  six  of  those  seven 

that  is,  **  an  act  of  compulsion,  the  efficient  causes,  by  which  all  men  do  nil  things,  it 

principle  of  which  is  from  without,  inde-  must  needs  be  referred  to  the  seventh ;  that 

poident  of  the  doer.**    Arist.  Ethic  1.  iii.  is,  to  custom  or  habit, 

c  1.    Again,  in  the  same  treatise,  L  vi.  c.  4.  It  must  be  observed,  the  natural  causes 

we  are  told  of  the  works  of  art,  that  they  or  powers  in  man,  considered  as  distinct 

sre  soch,  wr  if  ipx^  iv  r^  itoiovkti,  **  the  from  art,  are  treated  in  the  Dialogue,  page 

cftcient  principle  of  which  is  in  the  doer,  3. 

er  i^ent.**    Thus,  therefore,  b  art  distin-  And  now,  as  we  have  shewn  art  to  be  a 

guished  from  compulsion.  certain  cause  working  in  man,  it  remains  to 

These  two  causes,  chance  and  compulsion,  shew  how  it  is  distinguished  fiY>m  those 

sre  mentioned  and  considered  in  tiie  Dia-  other  causes  beside  man,  which  we  suppose 

Isgne,  pi^  2.  to  opemte  in  the  universe.  These  are  either 

Nature,  or  rather  natural  necessity,  is  such  causes  as  are  below  him,  like  the  vege- 

thst  cause  through  which  we  breathe,  per-  tative  power,  which  operates  in  vegetables, 

fpiie,  digest,  circulate  our  blood,  &c.   Will,  the  sensitive  in  animals  ;  or  else  such  causes 

aBger,andappetite,are(as  already  observed)  as  are  above  him,  like  Qod,  and  whatever 

hat  so  many  species  of  natural  desire,  con-  b  else  of  intelligence  more  than  human. 

sidered  either  as  assbted  by  reason,  or  else  The  causes  bebw  us  may  be  all  included 

at  dermd  of  it.     Now  though  natural  de-  in  the  common  genus  of  nature  ;  and  of 

we  and  natural  necessity  difFor,  because  nature  we  may  say  universally,  as  well  of 

m  the  one  we  act  spontaneously,  in  the  nature  without  us  as  within  us,  that  its  se- 

odier  not  spontaneously,  yet  both  of  them  vera!  operations,  contrary  to  those  of  art. 

Beet  in  the  common  genus  of  natural  power,  are  not  in  the  least  degree  derived  from 

Moreover  thb  b  true  of  all  natural  power,  custom  or  usage.    Thus  the  author  above 

tbat  the  power  itself  b  prior  to  any  ener-  cited :  Oi>84K  yhp  ruv  ^itru  tvrwv  &AXwf 

gies  or  acts  of  that  power.     Oh  yitp  iic  rod  i$l(treu'  oTop  6  Kidos  ^icti  kcCtw  <f>tp6fi9yoSy 

w9KK£ku  tB^tf  fl  woXXdKis  hctnkrat  rhs  oVk  &y  iBurBtiri  tam  ^4pt<rB<iu,  oi^  &y  fiu- 

■29#^«if  ^A43o^Acr,&\X'  ArdEiraAiy,lx<''^<<  pioKiS  airhv  4Bl(ri  ris  &yw  plirrmy^  o&8i  rh 

4xp'Vf^^Ba,  oh  xf^To-dlficyoi  ^xopLtv,  ''For  wvp  icdru.    ''None  of  those  things,  which 

[to  instance  in  the  natural  powers  of  sensa-  are  what  they  are  by  nature,  can  be  altered 

tioa3  it  was  not  from  often  seeing,  and  often  by  being  accustomed.    Thus  a  stone,  which 

hearing,  that  we  acquired  those  senses ;  but,  by  nature  is  carried  downward,  can  never 

OB  the  contrary,  being  first  possessed  of  be  accustomed  to  mount  upward,  no,  not 

them,  we  then  used  them,  not  through  any  though  any  one  should  ten  thousand  times 

vse  or  exereise  did  we  come  to  possess  attempt  it,  by  throwing  the  stone  upward. 

them.**    Arist.  Ethic.  L  ii.  c  1.  The  same  may  be  said  of  accustoming  fire 

Now  the  contrary  to  thb  b  true  in  the  to  move  downward.**     Ethic  L  iL  c  1. 

case  of  any  powers  or  &culties  not  natural.  Again,  in  the  works  of  nature,  such  as 

but  aeqnired  by  custom  and  usage.     For  trees,  animals,  and  the  like,  the  efficient 

here  there   are   many  energies  and  acts,  principle  is  vitally  united  to  the  subjects 

which  moat  necessarily  precede  the  exist-  wherein   it   operates :    iv   ainois    l^xowri 

enee  of  such  power  or  habit,  it  beins  eri-  ravra  r^v  ^tpxh^*  Ethic  L  vL  c  4.   But  in 

dcBt  (at  ia  taid  in  the  same  chapter)  that  the  works  of  art,  such  as  statues  or  houses, 
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still  something  wanting  to  make  it  a  finished  piece. — I  begged 
to  know  what  this  was. — In  order  to  that,  replied  he,  I  cannot 
do  better,  than  remind  you  of  a  passage  in  your  admired  Horace. 

the  efficient  principle  is  disunited  from  the  Here  we  see  (agreeably  to  what  is  said  in 
subjects,  and  exists  not  in  the  things  done  the  Dialogue,  page  4,)  that  as  to  acquired, 
or  made,  but  in  the  doer  or  artist,  &v  ^  or  secondary  habits,  some  beings  are  too  ex- 
apxil  iy  r^  irotovtrri  &XAA  fi^  ir  r^  irotov-  cellent  for  them,  and  others  too  base  ;  and 
fity^  Ethic  L  vi.  c  4.  It  is,  indeed,  pos-  that  the  Deity,  above  all,  is  in  the  number  oi 
sible,  that,  even  in  works  of  art,  the  subject  those  transcendent,  and  is  thus,  as  a  cause, 
and  efficient  cause  may  be  united,  as  in  the  distinguished  from  art.  Vid.  Amm.  ircfl  'Ef- 
case  of  a  physician  becoming  his  own  pa-  /icy.  p.26.b.etomnino€if  iraTi}7.p.l27»128b 
tient,  and  curing  himself.  But  then  it  There  are,  besides  the  Deity  and  nature 
must  be  remembered,  that  this  union  is  now  spoken  of^  certain  other  external  causes, 
Kork  (TvfifitfiriKhs,  merely  accidental,  and  which  are  mentioned  in  the  first  note  as 
no  way  essential  to  the  constituting  of  art,  distinct  friim  art ;  namely,  chance  and  ne- 
considered  as  art.  By  this,  therefore,  is  art  cessity.  But  of  these  hereafter,  when  we 
clearly  distinguished  from  nature,  whose  consider  the  subject  of  art. 
definition  informs  us  that  it  is  ^x^  "^^^  '^^^  Peripatetic  definition  of  nature,  given 
jcol  €uria  rod  KiyturOcu  ical  iip^/itir  iv  &  above,  though  in  some  degree  illustrated 
Mipx*t  irpiiruSj  koB*  avrh  kuL  fi^  Kara  page  11,  (note  g^)  yet  being  still,  frvm  its 
avfAfiffiriK6s :  **a.  certain  principle  or  cause  brevity,  perhaps,  obscure,  the  following  ex- 
of  moving  and  ceasing  to  move,  in  some  plication  of  it  is  subjoined, 
subject  wherein  such  principle  exists  im-  In  the  first  place,  by  ^  nature,^  the  Peri- 
mediately,  essentially,  and  not  by  way  of  patetics  meant  that  vital  principle  in  plants, 
accident^^  Arist  Natur.  Ausc.  L  iL  c  1.  brutes,  and  men,  by  which  they  are  said  t* 
The  causes  which  are  of  rank  superior  to  live,  and  to  be  distineuished  from  thinfs 
man,  such  as  the  Deity,  can  have  nothing  to  inanimate.  Nature,  therefore,  being  an- 
do  with  art,  because  being  (as  is  said  in  the  other  name  for  **  life,**  or  a  vital  principle, 
Dialogue,  p.  4,)  **  perfect  and  complete,  and  throughout  all  subjects,  is  universally  found 
knowing  all  from  the  banning,  they  can  to  be  of  the  following  kind  ;  namely,  to  ad- 
never  admit  of  what  is  additiomd  and  se-  vance  the  subject,  which  it  enlivens,  fnm 
condary.'*  Art,  therefore,  can  only  belong  a  seed  or  embryo,  to  something  better  and 
to  beings  like  men  ;  who,  being  imperfect,  more  perfect.  This  progression,  as  well  !■ 
know  their  wants,  and  endeavour  to  remove  plants  as  in  animals,  is  called  **  growth.^  And 
them  by  helps  secondary  and  subsequent  thus  is  it  that  nature  is  a  principle  of  mo- 
It  was  from  a  like  consideration  that  Py-  tion. — But  then  this  progression,  or  growth, 
thagoras  called  himself  a  philosopher ;  that  is  not  infinite.  When  the  subject  is  ma- 
is  to  say,  (according  to  his  own  explication  ture,  that  is,  hath  obtained  its  completion 
of  the  name,)  ^a  lover  and  seeker  of  what  and  perfect  form,  then  the  progression 
was  wise  and  good,^  but  not  a  possessor,  ceases.  Here,  therefore,  the  business  of 
which  he  deemed  a  character  alcove  him.  the  vital  principle  becomes  different.  It  is 
Consonant  to  this  we  read  in  PUto^s  Ban-  from  henceforvrard  no  longer  employed  to 
quet,  0§&i'  oiHtlt  du\oco^tt  oM*  iiriOvfUi  acquire  a  form,  but  to  preserve  to  its  sab* 
ffo^s  ytpierOai'  (irri  ydp,  etc:  **no  god  ject  a  form  already  acquired.  And  thus  is 
phUosophixea,  or  desires  to  become  wise,  it  that  nature  is  a  principle  of  rest,  stability, 
for  he  is  so  already.  Nor,  if  there  be  any  or  ceasing  to  move.  And  such  indeed  dbe 
other  being  wise,  doth  he  philosophise,  for  continues  to  be,  maintaining,  as  long  as 
the  same  reason.  On  the  other  hand,  nei-  possible,  the  form  committed  to  her  care, 
ther  do  the  indocile  philosophize ;  for  this  is  till  time  and  external  causes  in  the  first 
the  misfortune  of  indodlity,  without  being  place  impair  it,  and  induce  at  length  its 
virtuous,  good,  or  prudent,  to  appear  to  dissolution,  which  is  death, 
oneself  sufficient  in  all  these  respectsi  In  And  thus  it  has  been  shewn  how  nature 
ffeneral,  therefore,  he  who  thinketh  himself  may  be  called  a  principle  both  of  motion 
in  no  want,  desireth  not  that  which  he  and  ceasing  to  move, 
thinks  himself  not  to  need.  '  Who,  then,'  As  to  the  rest  of  the  definition,  namely, 
said  Socrates  to  Diotima,  (the  speaker  of  that  nature  is  a  principle,  which  inheres  in 
this  narration,)  *  who  are  those  who  philo-  its  subject  immediately,  essentiaUy,  and  not 
Bophize,  if  they  are  neither  the  wise  nor  by  way  of  accident ;  no  more  is  meant  by 
the  indocile  .>'  ^That  (replied  she)  may  this,  than  that  the  nature  or  life  in  every 
be  now  conspicuous  even  to  a  child.  They  being,  which  hath  such  principle,  is  really 
are  those  of  middle  rank,  between  these  ex-  and  truly  a  part  of  that  being,  and  not  de- 
tremes.'''  Plat  vol  iil  p.  203.  edit  SeminL  tached  and  separate  from  it,  like  the  pilot 
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It  is  oonceming  Aifenus ;  who,  (if  you  remember,)  he  tells  us, 
though  his  tools  were  laid  aside,  and  his  shop  shut  up,  was  still 
an  artist  as  much  as  ever : 

Aifenus  Tafer  omni 
Abj«cto  instromento  artis  damaqae  tabema, 
Sator  exat 

I  remember,  said  I,  the  passage;  but  to  what  purpose  is  it 
quoted ! — Only,  replied  he,  to  shew  you,  that  I  should  not  be 
without  precedent,  were  I  to  affirm  it  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  being  of  art,  that  it  should  be  man  actually  becoming  a 
cause ;  but  that  it  was  enough,  if  he  had  the  power  or  capacity 
of  so  becoming. — Why  then,  said  I,  did  you  not  settle  it  so  at 
first! — ^Because,  replied  he,  faculties,  powers,  capacities,  (call 
them  as  you  will,)  are  in  themselves,  abstract  from  action,  but 
obscure  and  hidden  things.  On  the  contrary,  energies  and 
operations  lie  open  to  the  senses,'^  and  cannot  but  be  observed, 
even  whether  we  will  or  no.  And  hence,  therefore,  when  first 
we  treated  of  art,  we  chose  to  treat  of  it  as  of  a  thing  only  in 
energy.  Now  we  better  comprehend  it,  we  have  ventured  some- 
what further. — ^Repeat,  then,  said  I,  if  you  please,  the  alteration 
which  you  have  made. — At  first,  answered  he,  we  reasoned  upon 
art,  as  if  it  was  only  man  actually  becoming  a  cause  intentional 
and  habitual.  Now  we  say  it  is  a  power  in  man  of  becoming 
such  cause ;  and  that,  though  he  be  not  actually  in  the  exercise 
of  such  a  power. — I  told  him,  his  amendment  appeared  to  be 
just. 

There  is,  too,  another  alteration,  added  he,  which,  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy,  is  equally  wanting ;  and  that  is  with  respect 
to  the  epithet,  ^^  intentional  or  voluntary.'" — And  what,  said  I,  is 
that  ? — We  have  agreed  it,  replied  he,  to  be  necessary,  that  all 
art  should  be  under  the  guidance  of  intention  or  volition,  so  that 
DO  man  acting  by  compulsion,  or  by  chance,  should  be  called  an 
artist. — We  have. — Now  though  this,  said  he,  be  true,  vet  it  is 
not  sufficient.  We  must  limit  this  intention  or  volition  to  a 
peculiar  kind.  For  were  every  little  fancy,  which  we  may  work 
up  into  habit,  a  sufficient  foundation  to  constitute  an  art,  we 
should  make  art  one  of  the  lowest  and  most  despicable  of  things. 
The  meanest  trick  of  a  common  juggler  might,  in  such  case,  entitle 

from  the  ahip,  the  maudan  from  the  in-  iwu^ooufuy,    **  If  we  are  to  explain  what 

stnunait.     For  to  these  subjects  though  each  of  these  things  are,  as  for  instance, 

thoee  artiits  are  principles  of  motion  and  what  the  intelligent  principle,  what  the 

reel,  jet  do  they  in  no  sense  participate  sensitiTe,  we  must  first  inquire  what  it  is 

with  them  in  vital  qrmpathy  and  union.  to  think,  what  to  see,  hear,  and  use  the 

*  El9^  "Xph  X^yviT  r\  ticuffTOP  rovrwr,  senses.     For  with  respect  to  us  men,  the 

•lor  t2  t^  pofiTuch^^  l|  t1  rh  alaSrnifchr,  energies  are  prior  and  more  evident  than 

irWrs^er  hrurK€irr4w^  rX  rh   V09af^   iral  the  powers,  because  it  is  in  the  energies  we 

Tf   T^    al^0ib^<rAu'    irp^cpcu    yitp    icol  are  first  conversant,  and  comprehend  the 

wm^d^rtpoA    wphs     i^/ms    tAp    dvrdfuAp  powers  from  them.*^    Themist.  in  lib.  ii.  de 

utri  «/  4^4py€tai,     wpotrrvjxdtfofitv  y^  Anima,  p.  76.  ed.  Aid.  Fol.  Aristot  de  An. 

■iratf,    sal    t^    Svraficis    kich    ro^rrmtf  iL  4. 
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a  man  to  the  character  of  an  artist. — I  confessed,  that  without 
some  limitation,  this  might  be  the  consequence.  But  how  limit 
intentions  to  a  kind  or  species! — What  think  you,  replied  he« 
if  we  were  to  do  it,  by  the  number  and  dignity  of  the  precepts, 
which  go  to  the  directing  of  our  intentions ! — You  must  explain, 
said  I ;  for  your  meaning  is  obscure. — ^Are  there  not  precepts,* 
replied  he,  m  agriculture,  about  ploughing  and  sowing!  Are 
there  not  precepts  in  architecture,  about  orders  and  proportions! 
Are  there  not  the  same  in  medicine,  in  navigation,  and  the  rest ! 
— There  are. — And  what  is  your  opinion  of  these  several  pre- 
cepts !  Are  they  arbitrary  and  capricious,  or  rational  and  steady ! 
Are  they  the  inventions  of  a  day,  or  well-approved  by  long 
experience! — I  told  him,  I  should  consider  them  for  the  most 
part  as  rational,  steady,  and  well-approved  by  long  experience. 
— And  what,  continued  he,  shall  we  say  to  their  number !  Are 
they  few !  Or  are  they  not  rather  so  numerous,  that  in  every 
particular  art,  scarce  any  comprehend  them  all,  but  the  several 
artists  themselves ;  and  they  only  by  length  of  time,  with  due 
attendance  and  application ! — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. — Suppose 
then  we  were  to  pronounce,  that  to  every  art  there  was  a  system 
of  such  various  and  well-approved  precepts:  should  we  err! — 
No,  certainly. — And  suppose  we  should  say,  that  the  intention 
of  every  artist,  in  his  several  art,  was  directed  by  such  a  system: 
would  you  allow  this ! — Surely. — And  will  not  this  limiting  of 
intentions  to  such  only,  as  are  so  directed,  sufficiently  distinguish 
art  from  any  thing  else  which  may  resemble  it !  in  other  words, 
is  it  likely,  under  this  distinction,  to  be  confounded  with  other 
habits  of  a  trifling,  capricious,  and  inferior  kind ! — I  replied,  I 
thought  not. 

Let  us  then  see,  said  he,  and  collect  all  that  we  have  said 
together.  We  have  already  agreed,  that  the  power  of  acting 
after  a  certain  manner  is  sufficient  to  constitute  art,  without  the 
actually  operating  agreeably  to  that  power.  And  we  have  now 
further  held  the  intentions  of  every  artist  to  be  directed  by  a 
system  of  various  and  well-approved  precepts.  Besides  all  this, 
we  settled  it  before,  that  all  art  was  founded  in  habit ;  and  was 
peculiar  to  man ;  and  was  seen  by  becoming  the  cause  of  some 
effect.  It  should  seem,  then,  that  the  whole  idea  of  art  was 
this,  ^'  an  habitual  power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some 

*  Vid.  Plat  in  Min.  rol.  ii.  p.  316,  17.  qusdam,  id  est,  Bnpenracua  artis  imitatio, 

edit  Senan.  et  in  Goigia,  vol.  L  p.  465.  A.  quae  nihil  sane  nee  boni  nee  mali  habeat, 

iyif  Hh  rdx^yiy  ob  icciA£,  6  &y  ^  iKoyoy  sed  yanum  laborem :  qualis  illius  fuit,  qui 

wpdyfia,  giana  ciceria,  ex  spatio  distante  missa,  in 

As  to  those  low  habits  here  mentioned,  acum  continue  et  sine  frustratione  insere- 

from  which  we  distinguish  art  by  the  num-  bat :  quern,  cum  spectasset  Alexander,  do- 

ber  and  dignity  of  its  precepts,  they  fiill,  in  nasse    dicitur   ejusdem    Icguminis   media 

general,  under  the  denomination  of  fuvrato-  Quod  quidem  praemium  fuit  iUo  opere  dig* 

rtx^^^  of  which  Quintilian  gives  the  fol-  niaMmnni,     Inst  Oiat  L  ii.  c.  20. 
lowing  account    Maraiortx^M  quoque  est 
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effect,  according  to  a  system  of  varions  and  well-approved 
precepts.^' — I  replied,  that  his  acconnt  appeared  to  be  probable 
aod  jost. 

II.  And  now,  then,  continued  he,  as  we  have  gone  thns  far, 
and  have  settled  between  us  what  we  believe  art  to  be ;  shall 
we  ^  a  little  further,  or  is  your  patience  at  an  end ! — Oh !  no, 
rephed  I,  not  if  any  thing  be  left.  We  have  walked  so  leisurely, 
tlutt  much  remains  of  our  way ;  and  I  can  think  of  no  method 
liow  we  may  better  amuse  ourselves. 

'  TIm  Peripatetic  definition  of  art  b  t^it  i»  to  say,  worked  in  bj  habit  and  exeitiM] 

lurk  KSyov  iiKtiBovs  ironyruc^ :  **  an  effi-  corresponds  to  the  first  part,  that  **  art  is  a 

cint  liabit,   joined  with  sound  and  true  cause  founded  in  habit.**    And  the  rest 

isaaoB.**    Ari«t.  Ethic.  L  tl  c  4.  [*]^f  f^  r4Xos^  Ac  that  is  to  say,  **  a 

The  Stoic  definition,  as  we  find  it  in  system  which  has  respect  to  some  useful 

Sexl  Empir.  adTersns  Logicos,  p.  392,  is,  and  senrioeable  end  or  purpose  in  human 

Z^mM&a  iK  tcaraX'^ttnf  iyytyvfu^turfjjywv  life,**]  shews  the  system  here  mentioned  to 

v|p^  r\  riXos  ^V^/nitrrw  rmp  iv  rf  iSi^.  regard  practice  and  action,  not  theory  and 

Thus  translated  by  Cicero  in  Diodemes  de  speculation.    And  thus  does  it  correspond 

Grunmat.  1.  iL     Ars  est  perceptionum  ex-  with  the  definition  of  the  Dialogue,  whero 

erdtatamm  coDectio,  ad  unum  exitum  yitae  it  is  said  that  art  is  an  habitual  power,  not 

■tilem  pertinentiunL.    And  again  by  Quin-  of  merely  contemplating  and  knowing,  but 

tilianv  Jnst  Chat.  I  ii.  c  18.    Artem  con-  of  becoming  the  cause  c?  some  effect     It  is 

stare  ex  peroeptionibus  consentientibus  et  not,  indeed,  expressed  in  the  Dialogue,  that 

cotxeveitatM  ad  finem  utilem  ritae.    The  this  effect  has  respect  to  the  utility  of 

■UK  definition  is  also  allnded  to  in  the  human  life,  because  this  latter  drcumsCanoe 

Academics  of  Cicero,  L  ii  c.  7,  where  it  is  is  reserved  to  the  definition  of  the  final 


Ars  TOO  quae  potest  esse,  nisi  quae  cause  of  art,  given  page  16. 
non  ex  una,  ant  duabns,  sed  ex  midtis        As  to  the  third  definition  of  art,  potetUu 

animi  perceptionibus  constat  ?  via  ^ffieiem^  *^  a  power  operating  methodi- 

There  is  a  third  definition  of  art  cited  by  cally,**  it  may  be  observed,  that  by  being 

Qnintilian  in  the  same  place,  and  ascribed  called  an   operating  power,  it  is  distin- 

hj  him  to  Cleanthes :  Ajrs  est  potestas  via  guished  from  powers  purely  speculative ; 

(id  esty  ocdine)  efficiens.     The  Greek,  firom  and  as  it  is  said  to  operate  methodically,  or 

which  this  Latin   definition  is  taken,  is  in  a  road  and  regular  process,  it  is  distin- 

fbller  and  more  philosophieal :  the  words  guished  from  chance  as  well  as  blind  neces- 

are,*E(it  M^  fiait(owra  iMrh  ^atrratrias:  sity.     And  thus  fiir  it  corresponds  with 

which  may  be  rendered,  **an  habit,  which  what  is  offered  in  the  Dialogue,     But  it 

proeecds  in  a  rood  or  method,  having  a  does  notappearfirom  this  definition,  whether 

sense,  withal,  of  what  it  is  about.**    The  the  power  therein  mentioned  be  original 

last  character  distinguishes  art  from  the  and  natural,  or  secondary  and  habitual, 

natural  energies  of  all  things  insensitive,  because  powers  of  either  sort  may  operate 

which,  though  they  proceed  methodicaUy,  methodically.     And  perhaps  Cleanthes  in- 

ret  want  a  sense  of  what  they  are  doing,  tended  not  to  distinguish  so  far,  but  took 

Vid.  Niceph.  Blemmid.  Epit  Logic  p.  20.  art  in  that  larger  and  more  general  sense. 

Now  if  we  compare  these  definitions  adopted  sometimes  by  the  Stoics  ;  as  when 
with  that  in  the  Dialogue,  we  shall  find  they  describe  Nature  herself  to  be  a  wup 
them  all  to  correspond!  **The  habitual  rcxt'tJc^y  Sitf  fiaZi^op  wphs  y4v9ffiv^  ^an 
power  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  artijficial  fire,  proceeding  methodiodly  to 
some  effect,**  is  the  same  as  '£{if  iroiirruc^  production  or  creation.**  For  it  is  not  to  be 
in  the  Peripatetic  definition.  **  According  imagined,  they  intended  by  this  to  in- 
to a  system  of  various  and  well-approved  sinuate  that  nature  was  a  ^e,  which  had 
precepts,**  is  the  same  as  fitr A  A^ov  learnt  by  habit  so  to  operate.  On  the  con- 
mXif/Bovt,  For  sound  and  true  reason  must  trary,  by  **  artificial,**  it  is  probable  they  in- 
needs  be  the  basis  of  all  such  precepts.  tended  no  more  than  some  active  efficient 

Again,  as  to  the  second  definition  ;  the  principle,  working  with  reason,  order,  and 

words  ^6tmif»a  KOfraXif^v  [a  system  of  method  ;  of  which  principle  they  considered 

coffipcefaeDsiona,  or  of  certain  and  evident  fire  to  be  the  properest  vehicle,  as  being  of 

truths]  correspond  to  the  latter  part  of  the  all  bodies  the  most  subtle,  and  that  into 

definition  in  the  Dialogue,  **  according  to  a  which  the  rest  are  all  ultimately  resolvable, 

i^stem  of  varions  and  well-approved  pre-  Vide  Diog.  Laert  1.  vii.  s.  166.  Cic.  de  Nat 

ceptt,^     The  word  irfytyvyjmayAintv  [that  Deor.  L  ii.  c.  22. 
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My  friend,  upon  this,  proceeded  with  sajang,  that  if  art  were 
a  cause,  (as  we  had  agreed  it  was,)  it  must  he  the  cause  of 
something. — Allow  it,  said  I. — And  if  it  be  the  cause  of  some- 
thing, it  must  have  a  subject  to  operate  on.  For  every  agent 
has  need  of  some  patient :  the  smith  of  his  iron,  the  carpenter  of 
his  wood,  the  statuary  of  his  marble,  and  the  pilot  of  his  ship. 
— I  answered,  it  was  true. — If,  then,  said  he,  the  subjects  of 
particular  arts  be  thus  evident,  what  idea  shall  we  form  of  that 
universal  subject  which  is  common  to  all  art  I — At  this  question, 
it  must  be  confessed,  I  was  a  little  embarrassed. 

This  induced  him  to  ask  me,  how  many  sorts  of  subjects  I 
allowed  of? — Here  I  could  not  help  hesitating  again. — There  is 
nothing,  continued  he,  so  difficult  in  the  question.  You  must 
needs  perceive,  that  all  natures  whatever  can  be  but  either  con- 
tingent or  necessary. — This  may  be,  replied  I ;  but  even  yet  I 
do  not  comprehend  you. — Not  comprehend  me  !  said  he ;  then 
answer  me  a  question :  can  you  conceive  any  medium  between 
motion  and  no-motion,  between  change  and  no-change  ? — I 
replied,  I  could  not. — If  not,  can  you  conceive  any  thing  in  the 
whole  order  of  being,  which  must  not  be  either  liable  to  these, 
or  not  liable! — Nothing. — Call  those  things,  therefore,  said  he, 
which  are  liable  to  change  and  motion,  contingent  natures ;  and 
those  which  are  not  liable,  necessary  natures:  and  thus  you 
have  a  division,  in  which  all  things  are  included. — We  have  so, 
said  I. 

In  which,  therefore,  said  he,  of  these  natures  shall  we  seek 
for  this  common  subject  of  art! — To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was 
unable  to  answer. — Reflect,  said  he,  a  little.  We  have  found 
art  to  be  a  cause. — We  have. — And  is  it  not  essential  to  every 
cause  to  operate!  or  can  it  be  a  cause,  and  be  the  cause  of 
nothing! — Impossible. — Wherever,  therefore,  there  is  cause, 
there  is  necessarily  implied  some  operation. — There  is. — And 
can  there  possibly  be  operation,  without  motion  and  change ! — 
There  cannot. — But  change  and  motion  must  needs  be  incom- 
patible with  what  is  necessary  and  immutable. — They  must. — 
So,  therefore,  is  cause. — It  must. — And  so,  therefore,  art. — It 
must. — Truth,  therefore,  said  he,  and  knowledge;  principles 
and  demonstrations;  the  general  aud  intellectual  essences  of 
things ;  in  short,  the  whole  immutable  and  necessary  nature  is 
no  part  of  it  reducible  to  a  subject  of  art. — It  seems  so,  said  I. 

If,  therefore,  art,  said  he,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  steady, 
abstract,  and  necessary  nature,  it  can  have  only  to  do  with  the 
transient,  the  particular,  and  contingent  one. — It  is  true,  said  I ; 
for  there  is  no  other  left. — And  shall  we  then  say,  replied  he,  it 
has  to  do  with  all  contingent  natures  existing  in  the  universe ! 
— For  aught,  replied  I,  which  to  me  appears  contrary. — What 
think  you,  said  he,  of  those  contingents  of  higher  order !  such  as 
the  grand  planetary  system ;  the  succession  of  the  seasons ;  the 
regular  and   uniform   course   of   all   superior    natures   in    the 
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aniyerse!  Has  art  any  ability  to  intermeddle  here! — No, 
certainly,  said  I. — These  superior  contingents,  then,  which  move 
without  interruption,  are,  it  seems,  above  it. — They  are. — And- 
shall  we  say  the  same  of  those  of  lower  sort;  those,  whose 
coarse  we  see  often  interrupted ;  those,  which  the  strength  and 
conning  of  man  are  able  to  influence  and  control ! — Give 
instances,  said  I,  of  what  you  mean. — I  mean,  said  he,  earth, 
water,  air,  fire,  stones,  trees,  animals,  men  themselves.  Are 
these  contingents  within  the  reach  of  art,  or  has  art  here  no 
influence  I — I  should  think,  said  I,  a  verv  great  one. 

If  this,  continued  he,  be  true,  it  should  seem  that  the  common 
or  universal  subject  of  art  was,  all  those  contingent  natures 
which  lie  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to  influence.  > — 
I  acknowledge,  said  I,  it  appears  so. 

<  Tlie  cause  here  treated  is  the  material,  changed,  but  their  yery  bulk,  and  figure, 

the  *TAiy,  cr  'Twotnifityor,  or  rh  i^  ait  and  qualities ;  nay,  more  than  this,  even 

ytMrrul  n  hnnrdpxorros.  the  beings  themselves  are  made  to  eepaimte 

Of  a  contingent  we  have  the  following  md  pensh,  while  new  beings  arise  from 

definition :  Affm  8*  iMx*<r$aif  icol  rh  iwZe-  the  re-assemblage  of  the  scattered  parts, 

X^M^^w*  ^  f^h  it^os  iyaryxcdov^  rtSdrros  which  parts  different  motions  can  as  well 

r  irrdpx^o'j oMt^  farcu  Btitrovr*  ii^arop.  bring  together,  as  disunite.     The  beings  or 

''I  call  that  a  contingent,  which  not  being  objects  of  the  character  here  described,  the 

iMoessary,  but  being  supposed  to  be,  there  Peripatetics  denoted  under   the  common 

will  fellow  nothing  impossible  from  such  appellation  of  the  r&  Kwo^fitra  iral  ^SapriLf 

snppoHtion.**    Arist  AnaL  prior.  L  L  c  13.  **  the  beings  moving  and  corruptible.*^ 
Diog.  Laert.  1.  iii  s.  10.  From  these  moving  and  perishable  objects 

That   this  is  true  in  works  of  art,  is  they  passed  to  those  sublimer  and  more 

evident     It  is  not  necessary,  that  a  ^ven  transcendent  objects  of  sense,  which  they 

fragment  of  such  a  rock  should  assume  the  saw  adorn  the  heavens.     Here,  likewise, 

figure  of  Herenles:  but  there  follows  nothing  they  discovered  motion  ;    but  then  this 

iaopowible,  if  we  sappose  it  so  figured.     It  motion  was  uniform  and  constant ;  affecting 

is  for  this  reason  that  the  subject  of  art  is  not  the  beings  moved,  save  in  the  relation 

in  the  Dialogue  called  *'a  contingent**  of  local  site.    As,  therefore,  they  beheld  no 

But,  however,  to  explain  the  whole  of  change  in  the  form  and  essence  of  these 

what  is  said  in  this  place,  it  is  necessary  to  beings,  they  deemed    them  (upon    their 

go  bedcward,  and  deduce  what  we  would  hypothesis)  incorruptible,  and  out  of  them 

ny  firom  some  remoter  considerations.  established  another  class  of  beings,  that  is 

The  Peripatetics  held  the  end  or  aim  of  to  say,  the  r&  ictPo6fitya  ical  iipBctpra, 

their  philosophy  to  be  the  discovering  and  **  the  beings  moving  and  incormptible.** 
knowing  the  ipx^  the  **  primary  and  crea-         From  these  sublimer  objects  of  sense 

tire  principle  c^  aD  things.**    They  pursued  they  passed  to  objects  of  pare  intellect ;  to 

this  inquiry,  when  they  reasoned  analyti-  bodies  devoid  of  all  motion,  and  of  all 

cally,  that  is  to  say,  upwards,  by  beginning  quality,  save  that  inseparable  one  of  figure ; 

tl^  contemplation  from  those  things  which  such  bodies,  for  instance,  as  the  cub^  the 

are  to  ns  first  in  the  order  of  our  compre-  sphere,  and  the  rest  of  bodies  mathematical 

henaioB,  and  so  ascending  gradually  to  that  From  mathematical  bodies,  and  the  truths 

which  is  truly  fint  in  the  real  order  of  resulting  from  them,  they  passed  to  the 

beinga.    Ammon.  «if  E.  ^r.  p.  36.  contemplation  of  truth  in  general ;  to  the 

The  first  and  original  objects  of  our  com-  soul,  and  its  powen  both  of  intuition  and 

prriiension  are  those  nearer  and  more  im-  syllogization  ;  to  beuig  universal,  and  above 

mediate^  via.   the  objects  of  sense,   with  both  time  and  place ;  and  thus,  at  last,  to 

which  we  are  surrounded  on  every  side,  that  supreme  cause,  the  great  principle  of 

These  objects  we  perceive  to  be  all  in  the  whole,  which  is  ever  the  same,  immu- 

notion ;  and  the  motions  are  multiform,  table  and  eternal    The  several  objects  of 

Tarioos,  and  often  opposite  to  each  other,  this  intellectual  comprehension  they  styled. 

The  amseqaences  of  this  we  perpetually  not  merely  A^fSapra,  but  AtpBapra  koX  iuei- 

Ixbold.    By  aoch  motions  we  see,  that  not  rtirot  **  beings  incorruptible  and  immovo- 

only  the  men  local  site  of  these  beings  is  able.**    Vid.  in£  note  r. 
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Thus  far,  then,  said  he,  we  have  advanced  with  tolerable 

success.     We  have  gained  some  idea  of  art,  and  some  idea  of  its 

Id  tliis  maimer  did  the  Peripatetici  tpe-  considered  her  as  the  actire  principle  of 
culate.  And  hence  was  it  they  established  life  in  plants  and  animals.  Hence,  there- 
to themselves  three  species  of  philosophical  fore,  they  distinguished  not  her  effects  from 
employment— one  about  beings  motionless  those  of  art,  by  their  necessity,  (for  the 
and  eternal ;  another,  about  beings  moTe-  effiects  of  both  tiiey  treated  as  contingent,) 
able  and  eternal ;  and  a  third,  about  beings  but  from  the  cause  in  natural  subjects 
moveable  and  perishable.  The  first  they  operating  within,  artificial  without,  as  has 
held  the  proper  employment  of  the  meta-  been  already  observed,  note  c  See  Diog. 
pbysicixm  ;  the  two  last  of  the  astronomer  Laert.  p.  459. 
and  the  naturalist  It  may  be  further  added,  that  they  placed 

Ath  rpui  al  wpayfutrtidu'  4i  fihv  Ttpi  these  effects  of  art  and  nature,  and,  indeed, 

iucUnrroif  ii  ih,  wtpl  Kt^o&fityor  iiJkvt  i^Sop-  all  other  contingents  whatever,  in  a  middle 

rov  94'  ii  9^,  ircf>l  rd  ^Saprd.    Idcirco  tres  rank  between  things  necessary  and  things 

sunt  tractationes ;  una,  de  immobili ;  altera  impossible.  The  reason  was  evident.  Things 

de  eo,  quod  movetur  quidem,  sed  est  in-  necessary  could  not  but  be  ;  things  impot- 

teritus  expers ;  tertia  de  rebus,  interitni  sible  could  not  be ;  but  contingents  were 

obnoziis.     Arist  Natural.  Ausc  1.  ii.  c  7.  rd  M§x^H*^^  *^^  '^''^  '^^  M^  cTmu,  that 

Aih  icol  rpus  al  wpar/fietTtiai'  i^  fti^y,  wtpi  is,  "  were  equally  susceptible  both  of  being 

Ktpo^fifya,  fcal  tpOt^nd'  ^  9\  w§pl  kwo^  and  non-being.** 

fKMi,  Ik^Bapra  94*  4i  8^,  irepl  iueipjira  iral  But  still,   though    all  contingents    ad- 

tt^Aapra,    Themistii  Paraphrasis  in  loc  mitted,  on  their  hypothesis,  both  of  being 

This  threefold  subject  of  philosophic  in-  and  non-being,  yet  they  supposed  some  to 

quiry  is  elegantly  explained  in  the  follow-  have  a  greater  tendency  to  existence,  and 

ing  passage :    Tl   9\  rh  r4\os  i<rr\  r^s  others  to  have  a  less.     The  first  species  of 

*ApicrroTcXiiri)f    ^1X00*0^(0; ;    tftttfiky   9ri  these  they  styled  rit  &s  iirl  rh  moX^,  **  the 

yyurcu  rify  irivrw  ^xh^t  "f^^  fAt^  irdarrmv  things  which  happen  for  the  most  part  ;** 

hrifiiovpyhy  alrtcuft  r^v  oA  jcal  ittra^rtos  the  last,  7d  4ir*  $Karroy,  ^  the  things  which 

fxovo'ay*  iiroSedcyucri  7^  wdrrttv  ipxh^>  happen  less  frequently.*' 

fcal  iur^fiaroy  4^  4Kt(rrji  9^  rd  irdbnra  Now  as  it  is  evident  that  both  nature 

xtipdy€(r0ai.    Tiya  9h  t^  iyorra  4ffuis  th  and  art  oftener  obtain  their  end,  than  miss 

Totrro  7^  r4Xos ;  tpofi^y  9rt  17  9i9aa'Ka\ia  it,  (for  complete  animals  are  more  frt^uently 

r&y  iy  XP^*^  '^'"^  fitrafioXp  6irapx^t^ti»y  bom  than  monsters ;  and  the  musician,  if  an 

TomOra  94  lari  -rh  4y  ytytati  koI  ^Oop^  *  artist,  strikes  oftener  the  right  string  than 

airh  yhp  rovruty,  9ik  fittr&y  fia$rifMriK&y,  the  wrong,)  hence  it  was,  that  they  ranged 

iu^dyofity  lavrovi  iirl  rh,  iitl  irol  otaa^rus  the  effects  of  nature  and  art  among  those 

Kxoyra'  roiavTo,  8c  $im  r&  obpdyia'  ical  contingents  which  were  rd  &i  iirl  rh  iroA.ir, 

oStm,  fitrk  tAj  iurwfidrovs  ovclas,  4irl  r^y  **  contingents  of  greater  frequency.**    But 

irpwTnv  irdyruy  ipx^iy.     Ildaris  yitp  Kiy^  yet,  as  these  effects  were   not  from  the 

tr€ws  fj  icoT*  ovtriay  olknis,  fj  Karit  woihyt  ^  hypothesis  necessary,  and  contrary  to  these 

Kara  r6woy,  rk  fity  iy  yty4<Tti  Kol  ^Bop^  upon  occasion  happened,  hence  it  was,  that 

mark  wduray  Kiyrfaiy  Kiyovyrai*  rd  9k  oitpdyia  whenever  either  nature  or  art  became  causes 

icariL  ii6yr\y  rijy  icarA  r6woy.     Aih  xph  <^  of  the  rd  iw"*  (Karroy,  **  those  rarer  events,** 

rdicrws  69t6(iy  dwh  r&y  TroXvrpAirtos  Kiyov-  in  such  caso  they  (nature  and  art)  were 

fi4yooy  iwl  ra  Kord  /jday,  fcai  fiSyriy  KlyTjtriy  considered  by  these  philosophers  as  airUu 

Kiyoififya^  ical  oUroti  4w\  r^v  dKlyrfroy  koI  leard  avfififfiriKhs,  **  causes  by  way  of  acci- 

it(l  wtravTwi  ^x^^^^^  dpxW'     ""Afifioylov  dent,**  and   not  according  to   their  own 

*is  rds  Korriyoplas,  p.  12.  edit  Venet  8vo.  essence  and  distinguishing  character.     In 

1545.  such  instances  it  was,  that  they  assumed 

The  author  of  the  Dialogue  has  had  refer-  the  names  of  T^xv  a^id  AMfiaroy,  Fortune 

encc  to  this  threefold  division  of  subjects,  and  Chance  ;  Tixn  having  mostly  reference 

as  may  be  seen  in  that  part  of  his  Dialogue  to  works  of  men,  A{n6fiaroy  to  works  of 

which  gives  occasion  to  the  present  com-  nature.     The  instances  given  by  Tbemis- 

ment     He  has  chosen,  however,  to  style  tins,  in  cases  of  chance  and  fortune,  are  as 

the rdo^fNb'ia,  or ''heavenly  bodies,** rather  follow.    A  tile  falls  from   a  house.     The 

contingents  of  higher  order,  than  beings  end  of  its  felling  is  to  arrive  at  that  lower 

necessary,  as  imagining  the  former  to  be  place,  whither  nature  would  carry  it  by 

their  truer  character.  the  common  law  of  gravity.     In  falling,  it 

It  may  be  here  added,  that  the  Peri-  strikes  and  wounds  a  passenger.     This  last 

pateticsconfined^vtrif,  or ''Nature,**  for  the  event  is  from  chance.     Again,  a  man  digs 

most  part,  to  this  earth  of  ours,  where  they  in  his  garden,  to  plant     In  digging,  he 
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subject.  Our  inquiry,  on  the  whole,  has  infonned  us,  that  art 
is  "an  habitual  poorer  in  man  of  becoming  a  certain  cause  ;*"  and 
that  its  subject  is,  *'  every  such  contingent  nature,  which  lies 
within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to  influence.^ 

III.  It  is  tme,  said  I,  this  appears  to  have  been  the  result  of 
our  inquiry,  and  a  fall  and  ample  one  it  seems  to  have  been. — 
A  long  one,  replied  he,  if  you  please,  but  not  a  full  and  ample 
one.— Can  any  thing,  said  1,  be  wanting,  after  what  you  have 
said  already  ? — Certainly,  replied  he,  a  great  deal.  We  have 
talked  much,  indeed,  of  art,  considered  as  a  cause ;  and  much  of 
the  subject  on  which  it  operates ;  but  what  moves  these  opera- 
tions to  commence,  and  where  it  is  they  end,  these  are  topics 

^Koren  m.  liiddcn   treatore.      This  last  the  univene,  that  tbej  demonstrably  proved 

event  is  £ro«n  fortune.     And  thus,  adds  their  existence  in  it     For  admitting  their 

TbemisUns,  i|  airr^  trpa^is  ica2  fdoy  &\\au  account  of  chance  and  fortune  to  be  just ; 

f^w  Kolf  avr^y  aXrla,  &AAov  9i  jcar^  trvftr  if  we  grant  the  accidents  to  exist,  much 

Mvciw:  **  tlie  same  individual  action  is  more  must  we  grant  the  subjects,  and  this, 

the  cause  of  qvm  thing  from  its  own  pecn-  too,  with  that  superior  dignity  and  priority 

litr  chancier,  and   of  another  thing,  by  of  existence,  which  is  evidently  due  to  all 

way  of  accident.'*    And  again,  ftrri  fup  om^  subjects  above  their  accidents.    Well,  there- 

nd  T«r  oSrats  mtiifiaofmrrtgy  ^  r^v  ^^tp  fore,  did  the  philosopher  conclude,  lhrT§pop 

I  T^  irpaolatc^tp  mrUuf  w&s  c/veiy,  SlKK*  ipa  rh  Ain6fmroy,  icol  i^  T6xv  'tov  Nou, 

•h  wojf  avrir.    oit  yitp  ro{nt»¥  x^"'  oifrt  Kcd  r^s  *{^(r§cts.     **  Subsequent  in  exist- 

vptf^Xfifp  6  AyQpmfwos,  olfrt  ^  itdpofus  jranf-  enoe,  are  chance  and  fortune  to  mind  and 

'*X!^  ^^^   <'  ''poi   "tct^^  avfAfi§fiviic6s :  nature.*^    Arist  Natur.  Ausc.  I.  iL  c  6. 

*^^  theae  eyents  we  may  call  nature,  or  From  what  has  been  said,  we  see  the 

haman  will,  in  a  manner  the  cause,  but  yet  reason  of  that  enumeration  of  causes  men- 

Dot  so  from  themselves,  and  according  to  tioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  note, 

their  own  peculiar  eaaence ;  for  it  was  not  where  they  are  describ^l  to  be  necessity, 

for  the  sake  of  what  happened,  that  either  nature,  man,  and  fortune, 

the  paasenger  went  forth,  or  the  tile  fell  To    necessity   they  referred  all  those 

downward,  but,  if  any  thing,  it  was  by  things  and  events,  which  they  supposed  of 

accident.**      Themist    in    Hb.  ii.  Natur.  necessary  existence ;  such  as  the  universe, 

Anacalt.  p.  26.  edit  AM.    See  also  Arist  the  heavenly  bodies,  together  with  their 

Natur.  Anaeolt.  1.  ii  c.  4, 5,  6.  Ammon.  in  unifonnly  regular  motions. 

Pnedicam.  p.  IIS.  b.    This  doctrine  came  To  nature,  man,  and  chance,  they  re- 

originally  fronn  Plato,  whose  definition  of  ferred  all  contingents ;  to  nature  and  man, 

foiltane  waa  trifivrmfui  ^^h»%  ^  wpoatp4'  obtaining   their  end,   all   contingents    of 

trtmSf  ^a  sjrmptom,  or  thing  co-incident  greater  frequency;    to  the  same  causes, 

either  with  nature  or  human  wilL**    Vid.  either  falling  short  of  their  end,  or  going 

Snidam  in  voc.  Ei/utpfi4wii.  beyond  it,  and  thus  becoming  chance  or 

It  must  be  here  observed,  tiiat  Korit  fortune,  those  opposite  contingents  of  exist- 

w9fifi€finiiAsj  **by  accident,**  means,  in  no  ence  less  usuaL 

part  of  these  quotations,  accidental,  as  stand-  And  hence,  as  art  and  fortune  were  both 

ing  lor  casual ;  for  this  would  be  mere  conversant  about  the  same  subjects,  (viz. 

taatology,  as  to  what  is  here  said  concerning  such  contingents  as  respected  human  life,) 

chance.     It  means,  rather,  something  by  we  find  the  meaning   of   that   verse  of 

way  of  appendage  ;  something  adventitious ;  Agatho*s,  cited  by  Anstotle,  in  his  Ethics, 

in  other  words,  it  means  accident,  as  ad-  L  vi.  c  5. 

hering  to  sabatanee,  without  which  it  can  T/x*^  "r^Xf^  fdrrcp^c,  icol  rixv  ▼^X*^''* 

have  no  being,  though  suppose  it  absent  or  **  Art  loveUi  fortune ;  fortune  loveth  art** 

takoi  away,  the  nature  of  substance  is  no  The  whole  chapter,  indeed,  is  well  worth 

way  affected.     It  was  in  this  sense  the  perusal.      But  we  shall    not   venture  to 

Peripatetics  soppoaed  chance  and  fortune  to  lengthen  this  note,  which  may  be  probably 

be  accidents  or  appendages  to  nature  and  deemed  too  long  already,  and  which  can  be 

niiid.    According,  therdbre,  to  them,  the  only  excused,  as  giving  some  sample  of  a 

■opposition  of  chance  and  fortune  was  so  philosophy,  which,  from  its  rarity,  perhaps, 

&r  from  excluding  nature  and  mind  from  may  possiUy  furnish  some  amustment 
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which  we  have,  as  yet,  little  thought  of. — I  begged  him,  then, 
that  we  might  now  consider  them. 

He  was  willing,  he  said,  for  his  part,  and  immediately  went 
on,  by  asking,  what  I  thought  was  the  beginning  of  art? — I 
mean,  said  he,  by  beginning,  that  cause  for  the  sake  of  which  it 
operates,  and  which  being  supposed  away,  men  would  be  never 
moved  to  follow  it.*" — To  this,  I  told  him,  I  was  unable  to 
answer. — You  will  not  think  it,  said  he,  so  difficult,  when  you 
have  a  little  more  considered.  Reflect  with  yourself:  was  it 
not  the  absence  of  health  which  excited  men  to  cultivate  the  art 
of  medicine  ?  * — I  replied,  it  was. — What,  then,  said  he,  if  the 
human  body  had  been  so  far  perfect  and  self-sufficient,  as  never 
to  have  felt  the  vicissitudes  of  well  and  ill ;  would  not,  then, 
this  art  have  been  wholly  unknown  ? — I  replied,  I  thought  it 
would. — And  what,  said  he,  if  we  extend  this  perfection  a 
degree  further,  and  suppose  the  body  not  only  thus  healthful, 
but  withal  so  robust,  as  to  have  felt  no  uneasiness  from  all 
inclemencies  of  weather :  would  not,  then,  the  arts  of  building 
also,  and  clothing,  have  been  as  useless  as  that  of  medicine! — 
I  replied,  it  seemed  they  would. — But  what,  said  he,  if  we 
bound   not   this  perfection  of  ours  even   here? — What  if  we 

^  As  tiie  cause  here  spoken  o£|  is  that  say,  a  certain  defence,  to  protect  against 
cause  usually  called  final,  it  may  be  asked,  the  rains  and  the  heats.  But  this  cannot 
how  it  comes  in  this  place  to  be  considered  be,  without  a  roof  or  covering.  From  this 
as  a  beginning.  The  answer  is,  that  what  point,  therefore,  he  begins  his  theory.  He 
comes  last  in  practice,  stands  in  theory  proceeds  and  says — but  there  can  be  no 
first ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  order  of  ideas  roof^  if  there  be  no  walls ;  and  there  can  be 
in  the  intellect  of  the  artist  is  exactly  no  walls,  without  some  foundations ;  nor 
inverted,  with  respect  to  the  order  of  his  can  there  be  laid  foundations,  without  open- 
energies,  ing  the  earth.     At  this  point,  the  theory  is 

Thus  Ammonius :  Kai06\ov  yAp  r^s  fij^v  at  an  end.     Hence,  therefore,  commences 

B^ttpias  rh  r4\os  yiyt^mu  ipx^  rris  wpd-  the  practice,  or  action.    For,  first,  he  opens 

|cwf  *  llfiToXty  Hi  riis  wpd^tms  rh  riXos^  the  earth  ;  then  lays  the  foundation  ;  Uien 

ipxh  f^i  Bftpias*  oToy  6  OUMfios,  hrt-  raises  the  walls  ;  and,  lastly,  puts  on  the 

TOTcU  ohtoVi  \4ytt  Kott  iavrhtf,  iirtrdyfir  roo^  which  is  the  end  of  the  action  or 

oIkop  iroi^crcu*  $w4p  iari  CTKhtoffita,  ic«A.u-  practice,  [but  beginning  of  the  theory,]  as 

Tuchp  6fifip«gr  Ktd  Kctvfjuirtnr  touto  9\  o^k  the  beginning  of  the  practice  was  the  end 

hy  ytvotroy  fiii  yiP0fi4rris  ipo^s.     ^rrtu-  of  the  theory. **   See  also  Arist  Ethic  1.  iiu 

0€v  olv  Apx^reu  r^s  Otwptas*  wpofialymr  Hi  c.  3.  et  de  Anima,  1.  iil  c.  3. 
^triy     AAXa  toOto  o^k  hy  yiwoirot  fiii        *  Vide  Platon.  de  Rep.  1.  i.  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 

ytyofi4tmv  roix^y  oJnoi  tk  obm  &y  ytpoarroy  edit  SerranL     "Citnrtp  {4^r)y  iyit)  cf  119 

fi^  bwofiXtfi^vr^v  6§fjif\(«ty  ot  9h  Btfuklot  Upoio  §1  4^<ipKtT  a^fMri,  €heu  a^ftaTi,  ^ 

oitK  iuf  0KTi$ufP,  fiii  hpvx9*i<n\s  T^f  7^*.  wooeZiirai  rtror  ttwoifi*  hy,  Jiri  iraarrAwturi 

imoZBa  icvriXtf^w  4i  0§t»pla.  'ZmtdBw  oty  fUr  ohf  irpo<r8c<rai.  81A  ravra  ical  ^  r4x^ 

ipX^fu  ^  wpi^u.     wp&r9poy  yitp  hp^rru  iorXv  larpudi  wvv  tvptfi4rrjt  thi  awfta  4&ri 

T^f  yfiy  €t6t  oth-tt  /BdXAci  rhw  09fi4\toy  worrjphy^Koioi/Ki^eLpiefTain'^TOiovT^tivat, 

cTra  4y€(p§i  rolxovf  K<d  Hffrtpoy  iirtrl-  **  Quemadmodum,  inquam,  si  a  me  quaereres, 

(hi<n  T^y  ipo^y,  Ijris  4<m  r4kos  riis  wpd-  an  satis  sit  corpori,  ut  sit  corpus,  an  alia 

|M»f .  ^  8*  ipx^  rijs  irp^fwf ,  r/Xof  rijs  $€»-  quapiam  re  indigeat :  responderem,  omnino 

pias.  ''AfAfi.  ctf  icanry.  p.  15.  edit  Ven.  8vo.  indigere.     Atque  hac  quidem  de  causa  me- 

**  For  in  general  the  end  of  theory  is  the  dicinse  ars  nunc  est  inventa,  quoniam  corpus 

beginning  of  practice  ;  and  so  reciprocally,  per  se  profligatum  est,  neque  ipsi  satis  est, 

the  end  of  practice,  the  beginning  of  theory,  ut  sit  hujusmodL*^    So,  likewise,  the  acute 

Thus, 'for  instance:    an  architect,  being  Scaliger:  ** Motionis  enira  appetentia  causa 

ordered  to  build  a  house,  says  to  himself^  I  est ;  appetentie,  privatio.**    De  Cans.  L. 

am  ordered  to  build  a  house ;  that  is  to  Lat  1.  zv.  c  114. 
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soppoee,  that  not  only  tilings  merely  necessary,  but  that  those 
also  conducive  to  elegance  and  enjoyment,  were,  of  course,  all 
implied  in  the  constitution  of  human  nature ;  that  they  were  all 
steady,  constant,  and  independent  from  without,  and  as  insepa- 
rable from  our  being,  as  perspiring,  or  circulation  :  in  such  case, 
would  not  the  arts  of  music,  painting,  and  poetry,  with  every 
other  art  passing  under  the  denomination  of  elegant,  have  been 
as  useless  as  we  have  held  those  others  of  medicine,  clothing, 
and  architecture! — I  replied,  it  seemed  they  would. — It  was, 
then,  the  absence  of  joys,  elegancies,  and  amusements  from  our 
constitution,  as  left  by  nature,  which  induced  us  to  seek  them 
in  these  arts  of  elegance  and  entertainment. — It  was. — And 
what,  said  he,  are  joys,  elegancies,  amusements,  health,  robust- 
ness, with  those  several  other  objects  of  desire,  whose  absence 
leads  to  art,  but  so  many  different  names  of  that  complex  being 
called  ^'  Good,^  under  its  various,  and  multiform,  and  popular 
appearances! — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. 

If  this,  then,  said  he,  be  granted,  it  should  seem  that  the 
beginning,  or  principle  of  art,  was  the  absence  of  something 
tbonght  good ;  because  it  has  appeared  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
some  such  absent  good  that  every  art  operates ;  and  because,  if 
we  suppose  no  such  absence  to  have  been,  we  should  never  have 
known  any  art. — I  confess,  said  I,  it  seems  so. 

But  how,  then,  continued  he,  if  it  be  true  that  all  art 
implies  such  principle,  is  it  reciprocally  true  that  every  such 
principle  should  imply  art ! — I  see  no  reason,  said  I,  why  not. — 
Consider,  said  he.  It  might  be  thought  a  good  by  some, 
perhaps,  to  be  as  strong  as  those  horses  which  are  ploughing 
yonder  field;  to  be  as  tall  as  those  elms,  and  of  a  nature  as 
durable :  yet  would  the  absence  of  goods,  like  these,  lead  to 
art !  Or  is  it  not  absurd  to  suppose  there  should  be  an  art  of 
impossibilities!^ — Absurd,  said  I,  certainly. — If  so,  said  he, 
when  we  define  the  beginning  or  principle  of  art,  it  is  not 
enough  to  call  it  the  absence  of  something  thought  good,  unless 
we  add,  that  the  good  be  a  good  possible ;  ^'a  thing  attainable  by 
man ;  a  thing  relative  to  human  life,  and  consistent  with  human 
nature :*"  or  does  not  this,  also,  appear  a  requisite! — I  replied,  I 
thought  it  did. 

But  still,  continued  he,  is  it  a  sufficient  motive  to  art,  that 
the  good  desired  should  be  attainable!  In  other  words,  does 
erery  absence  of  good  attainable  lead  to  art !  or  is  our  account 

^  What  is  here  aaid  concerning  the  dif-  **  There  is,  indeed,  no  determined  choice  of 

Cermce  between  thoee  things  for  which  we  action  with  respect  to  things  impossible  ; 

isay  possibly  wish,  and  those  which  we  and  if  any  one  should  say  he  had  so  deter- 

•etoally  parsoe,  is  expressed  in  the  Ethics  mined,  he  would  appear  to  be  a  fooL     But 

•f  Aristotle,  L  iii  c  2.  Tl(to€dp€tnt  iikv  yhp  there  may  be  a  willing,  or  bnging  after 

•fe  l«Ti  Twr  h3iw6fr%t9i  acal  41  rtt  ^ia/n  things  impossible ;  as,  for  instance,  never 

vpsa^i^fci,  toK^in  %»  ^9iot  *i»9ju  $oi-  to  die.** 
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still  too  loose,  and  in  need  of  stricter  determination  ? — Of  none, 
said  I,  which  appears  to  me. — ^Reflect,  said  he ;  there  are  some 
of  the  possible  goods  so  obvious  and  easy,  that  every  man,  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  common  natural  perfection,  is  able  to  acquire 
them,  without  labour  or  application.  You  will  hardly  deny, 
but  that  a  fair  apple,  tempting  to  eat,  may  be  gathered ;  or  a 
clear  spring,  tempting  to  drink,  may  be  drank  at,  by  the  mere 
suggestions  of  will  and  uninstructed  instinct.' — I  granted,  they 
might. — It  would  be  therefore  impertinent,  said  he,  to  suppose 
that  goods,  like  these,  should  lead  to  art,  because  art  would  be 
superfluous,  and  in-  no  respect  necessary. — Indeed,  said  I,  it 
seems  so. 

If,  therefore,  said  he,  neither  impossibles  lead  to  art,  be- 
cause of  such  there  can  be  no  art ;  nor  things  easily  possible, 
because  in  such  nature  can  do  without  art :  what  is  it  we  have 
left,  to  which  we  may  refer  it !  Or  can  it  indeed  be  to  any  other 
than  to  that  middle  class  of  things,  which,  however  possible,  are 
still  not  so  easy,  but  to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  will,  and 
instinct  uninstructed  ? — I  replied,  it  seemed  so. — That  there  are 
many  such  things,  said  he,  is  evident,  past  doubt.  For  what 
man  would  pay  artists  so  largely  for  their  arts,  were  he  enabled 
by  nature  to  obtain  whatever  he  desired !  Or  who  would  study 
to  be  skilled  in  arts,  were  nature'^s  original  powers  to  be  of  them- 
selves alone  sufficient ! — I  told  him,  it  was  not  likely. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  according  to  this  reasoning,  that 
the  beginning,  motive,  or  principle  of  art ;  that  cause,  which 
first  moves  it  to  action,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  its  several 
operations  are  exerted,  is  "the  want  or  absence  of  something 
appearing  good ;  relative  to  human  life,  and  attainable  by  man, 
but  superior  to  his  natural  and  uninstructed  faculties.*"**" — I 

'  **  Will,**  /3o^Ai|(nt,  or  6p€(ts  Xoyur-  Aih  KoXSis  iM^^ytu^ro  r*  iryoBhyj  oV  wdtn-a 

Tur^;  **aniiistnicted  instincV*  ^p<|<^  ^<^  i^itrat:  ''every  art,  and  every  orderly 

yurros.     See  before,  note  e,  speculation,  so  likewise  every  action,  and 

"*  The  cause  here  described  is  the  rh  oZ  determined  choice  of  pursuit,  appear  all 

li'ffira,or*'finaL** — ^Aristode,  in  his  Physics,  of  them  to  tend  tovrard  some  good.    V^ell 

1.  ii.  c  3.  in  enumerating  tiie  various  sorts  therefore  have  they  pronounced  'good*  to 

of  causes,  reckons  amongst  the  rest,  rb  8*  be  that  toward   which  all  things   tend.** 

&i  fh  r4KoSf  Kcd  r*  iyaShv  rmv  i\Xe»y,  rh  See  also  Plat  in  Ooig.  vol  L  p.  499.  £. 

7^  ol  tvtica  fitKrurrop^  Ktd  t4Kos  r&v  edit.  Serrani. 

KAXwy  iB4\ti  tlveu :   '^  to  these  may  be         In  the  definition  here  treated,  the  words 

added  that  cause,  which  is  considered  as  the  ''relative  to  human  life**  express  that  part 

end  and  good  of  all  the  rest    For  that,  for  of  the  Stoic  definition  of  art  [irp^s  r\  rtXot 

whose  sake  all  the  others  are  deemed  ne-  t^xp'^Vf^op  rvv  iv  r^  ^fy>.]  They  were 

cessary,  has  just  pretensions  to  be  best,  and  omitted  in  the  definition,  pages  8, 9,  as  more 

to  be  the  end  of  them  alL**    To  this  he  properly  belonging  to  the  present  definition, 

subjoins,  consonant  to  what  is  said  in  the  which  respects  art  in  its  final  cause.    See 

Dialogue,  Hunp^pirm  Zh  firfi^r  oArh  €lir€hf  note  Jl 

kyoBhy  ^  ^tup6fitP0P  kyi»$6p :  "let  it  make        That  what  is  perfect  and  self-sufficient  is 

no  difference  whether  we  call  this  end,  real  above  the  secondary  helps  of  art ;  that  our 

good,  or  only  apparent  good.**    So  in  the  own  weakness  and  insufficiency,  and  the 

bcginninff  of  his  Ethics :  Ilaou  t/^i^  ^^  prospect  of  procuring  that  absent  good,  by 

wwra  iifMoSj  dfwims  9^  wpci^ls  re  jtcU  which  we  all  hope  to  supply  onnehra, 

wpomlpt^is  iryuOod  rufos  i^iwHi  Soccf^  .where  deficient ;  that  this  is  theicmioe  nol 
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replied,  I  could  not  deny,  but  that  the  account  appeared  pro- 
bable. 

IV.  Let  this,  then,  said  he,  suflSce,  as  to  the  begfinning  of  art. 
But  how  shall  we  describe  its  end!  What  is  it  we  shall  pro- 
nounce tliis ! — My  answer,  I  replied,  must  be  the  same  as  often 
already ;  which  was,  indeed,  that  I  could  not  resolve  the  ques- 
tion.— It  should  seem,  said  he,  not  so  difficult,  now  we  have  dis- 
covered what  beginning  is.  For  if  beginning  and  end  are  con- 
traries and  opposed,  it  is  but  to  invert,  as  it  were,  the  notion  of 
beginning,  and  we  gain  of  course  the  notion  of  end. — I  asked 
him,  in  what  manner  I — Thus,  said  he,  the  beginning  of  art  has 
been  hdd  to  be  something,  which,  if  supposed  away,  men  would 
be  never  moved  to  apply  to  art.  By  inversion,  therefore,  the  end 
of  art  must  be  something,  which,  while  supposed  away,  men 
will  never  cease  applying  to  art ;  because,  were  they  to  cease, 
while  the  end  was  wanting,  they  would  cease  with  imperfection, 
and  their  performance  would  be  incomplete. — To  this  I  answered. 
That  the  account,  however  true,  was  by  far  too  general,  to  give 
me  much  intelligence. 

He  replied.  If  it  was,  he  would  endeavour  to  be  more  par- 
ticular. And  what,  continued  he,  should  we  say,  that  every 
art,  according  to  its  genius,  will  of  course  be  accomplished  either 
in  some  energy,  or  in  some  work ;  that,  besides  these  two,  it  can 
be  accomplished  in  nothing  else ;  and  consequently  that  one  of 
these  must  of  necessity  be  its  end ! — I  could  not  here  but  answer 
him,  with  a  smile,  that  the  matter  was  now  much  obscurer  than 
ever. — I  find,  then,  said  he,  it  is  proper  we  should  be  more  explicit 
in  our  inquiries,  and  deduce  our  reasonings  from  some  clearer 
point  of  view. — I  told  him,  it  was  quite  necessary,  if  he  intended 
to  be  intelligible. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  You  will  grant,  that  every  art,  being  a 
cause,  must  be  productive  of  some  effect :  for  instance,  music,  of 
a  tune;  dancing,  of  a  dance;  architecture,  of  a  palace;  and 
sculpture,  of  a  statue. — It  is  allowed,  said  I. — You  will  ^rrant 
also,  said  he,  that  in  these  productions  they  are  all  accomplished 

•nlj  of  all  arU,  Imt  (joined  to  social  aSeo-  whole  bj  saying, 

tian)  is  the  origin  and  cement  of  human  TVcni  varia  ftenere  artet:  labor  omnia  vieU 

society ;  see  (besides  the  place  here  treated)  Jmprobus,  et  duris  ur^uu  m  rebtu  egesiai. 
psfs  4  ;  aad  of  the  third  treatise,  s.  12.  Where  (according  to  the  doctrine  in  the 

Thus  the  poet  in  Stobsens,  p.  515.  Dialogue)  want  is  made  the  beginning  or 

Xpttik  Wrr'  Mim^r  ri  9*  o&  XP*<^  "ccr  origin  of  arts.    The  poet  even  refers  this 

Art^ai ;  dispensation,  tiiis  introduction  of  indigence, 

Nittd  aU  ikimgt  Uut^ :  viat  oatmoi  need  care,  and  solicitude,  to  the  immediate  will  of 

iuiwmt  t  Providence,  acting  for  the  good  of  mankind ; 

Agreeably  alao  to  thiiyViigi],  in  his  first  lest  plenty  should  lull  them  into  slothful 

Oeoigic,  hsTing  told  ns  of   the  ▼arions  lethargy,  so  as  to  foiget  their  noblest  and 

ckn^ca  to  the  worse  which  happened  in  most  active  fiiculties. 
tbe  natnal  world  immediately  subsequent  Pater  ipee  oolendi 

to  the  goldoi  age,  goes  on  to  enumerate  Haud/aeUemeetevittmvolnktprimMmfveper 
tke  gufual  inveiitioiis  of  men,  which  were        artem 

tke  natanl  resadi  of  thia  thdr  newly  in-  Mook  agrae^  curie  aeueiu  mortaUa  eorda, 

dyni  itiita.     He  at  last  nimt  up  the  Nee  iorpere  gravi  pateue  ttia  regna  vtiema, 

C 
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and  ended ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  as  music  produces  a  tune« 
so  it  is  ended  and  accomplished  in  a  tune;  and  as  sculpture 
produces  a  statue,  so  is  it  ended  and  accomplished  in  a  statue. — 
It  is  admitted,  said  I, — Now  these  productions,  continued  he,  if 
you  will  examine,  are  not  like  units  or  mathematical  points; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  all  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  parta» 
from  whose  accurate  order  is  derived  their  beauty  and  perfection* 
For  example :  notes,  ranged  after  such  a  manner,  make  a  tune 
in  music ;  and  limbs,  ranged  after  such  a  manner,  make  a  statue 
or  a  picture. — I  replied,  they  did. — If  then  the  productions,  con* 
tinned  he,  of  every  art  thus  consist  of  certain  parts,  it  will  follow, 
that  these  parts  will  be  either  co-existent,  or  not ;  and  if  not 
co-existent,  then  of  course  successive. — Assist  me,  said  I,  by 
another  instance,  for  you  are  growing  again  obscure. — Co- 
existent, replied  he,  as  in  a  statue,  where  arms,  legs,  body,  and 
head  all  subsist  together  at  one  individual  instant :  successiYe, 
as  in  a  tune  or  dance,  where  there  is  no  such  co-existence,  but 
where  some  parts  are  ever  passing  away,  and  others  are  ever 
succeeding  them.*^ 

Can  any  thing  be  said  to  exist,  said  I,  whose  parts  are  ever 
passing  away ! — Surely,  replied  he ;  or  how  else  exist  years  and 
seasons,  months  and  days,  with  their  common  parent,  time 
itself?  Or,  indeed,  what  is  human  life,  but  a  compound  of  part9 
thus  fleeting;  a  compound  of  various  and  multiform  actioni^ 
which  succeed  each  other  in  a  certain  order  I  ^ — ^The  fact,  said 
I,  appears  so. 

This  then,  continued  he,  being  the  case,  and  there  being  this 
difference  in  productions,  call  every  production,  the  parts  of 
which  exist  successively,  and  whose  nature  hath  its  being  or 
essence  in  a  transition,  call  it,  what  it  really  is,  a  motion  or  an 
energy :  thus  a  tune  and  a  dance  are  energies ;  thus  riding  and 

■*  This  diyision  of  beings  or  prodactions  sensible^  individual  substances,  but  hj  a 

we  find  mentioned   by  Aristotle  in  his  continued  procedure  of  being  and  eeadag  to 

Phjiics,  (L  iii  c.  8.)  where,  explaining  his  be.**  Vid.  Scalig.  de  Cans.  Ling.  Lat  1.  iii 

doctrine  concerning  ta/inste,  he  says,  *AAX*  c  72.  p.  124.    Aristot  Categ.  c  6.    Ab- 

hnl  voXXdtns  rh  cTf^cu,  &<nr9p  ^  ^/t^pa  mon.  Com.  els  Kor.  p.  S2.  b.    ScaL  Poetic. 

^crlj  irol  6  hyitv^  r^  del  &XA«  icol  &\Ao  1.  iiL  c  1.  p.  82. 

yly9a$atf  otrm  Kot  rh  tarttpw.  **'  Inasmuch        ^  It  is  not  inelegantly  said  in  the  Ethics 

is  manifold,  such  as  is  the  being  so  often  referred  to,  *H  ih  (mil  Mpyttd  r(r 


of  a  day,  or  public  fiMtiTal,  (which  exist  by  ^<m,  icol  ticaaros  vcpl  ravra  acoi  rcirmi 

continutJly  becoming  something  fiirther,)  4y9pyu  &  ical  /JiXtffra  &7a«f *  elbr  i  fth 

•uch  also  is  the  being  and  nature  of  infi-  /louo'uc^f,  rp  iucop  vtpH  rh  ^UXifc  6  M  ^ik^ 

jdUJ"    The  same  sentiment  soon  after  is  /lo^s,  r^  iiaroia  vcpl  rh,  Btmpiifmn:  o9rm 

more  fully  explained  and  opened:  "dart  SiicalTM^Aoivwi^lKMrroy. ''LifeisacarlNa 

rh  (kw9ipo¥  ab  Set  TimfifiiMMtM^  its  r^c  rl,  eneigy,and  each  man  energises  about  those 

tSUv  (U^pttvoi^^  i^  oUdoM'  &AA*  &s  VH-fy^  subjects,  and  with  those  fiiculties,liBrvhiA 

X^>fTcu,  jcol  6  iyiuf  ots  rh  rTrcu,  oIhc  &s  he  hath  the  greatest  a£Eeotion:  themvodai^ 

e^ia  r\s  yiyovwy  &AA'  mI  iv  ywmi  ico)  with  his  hearing,  about  sounds  haimonkivs; 

^$op^    ^  We  are  not  to  conceive  of  infi-  the  studious,  witii  his  intellect,  aboat  mat* 

nite,  as  of  a  positive  particular  substance,  ters  of  speculation :  and,  in  like  mamwr, 

like  a  man  or  a  house ;  but  rather  as  we  each  man  else  of  the  various  sorta  bsridft** 

pronounce  existence  of  a  day,  or  public  Ethk.  L  x.  c  4. 
SBstival,  which  have  their  essesee,  not  as 
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auUng  are  energies ;  and  00  is  elocation,  and  so  is  life  itself.  On 
the  eontrary,  call  every  production,  whose  parts  exist  all  at  once, 
and  whose  nature  depends  not  00  a  transition  for  its  essence,  call 
it  a  work,  or  thing  done,  not  an  energy  or  operation.  Thus  a 
house  ia  a  work,  a  statue  is  a  work,  and  so  is  a  ship,  and  so  a 
pieture. — I  seem,  said  I,  to  comprehend  you. 
^  I^  then,  there  be  no  productions,  said  he,  but  must  be  of  parts, 
either  co-existent  or  successive ;  and  the  one  of  these  be,  as  you 
perceive,  a  work,  and  the  other  be  an  energy ;  it  will  follow, 
there  will  be  no  production,  but  will  be  either  a  work  or  an 
energy. — ^There  will  not,  said  I. — But  every  art,  said  he,  yon 
have  granted,  is  accomplished  and  ended  in  what  it  produces  t — 
I  repb'ed,  I  had. — ^And  there  are  no  productions,  but  works  or 
eoeigies! — None. 

It  will  follow,  then,  said  he,  that  every  art  will  be  accomplished 
and  ended  in  a  work  or  energy .p 

To  this  I  answered,  that  his  reasoning  I  could  not  impeach ; 

9  Tlw  cmae  here  treated  ii  the  fbimal,  not  perfaapt  be  improper  to  trmnicribe  his 

oOed  W  Tuioiu  names ;   the  t ISef,  the  own  words :  Tavrht^  r^  imBin^  rh  r4Kos 

iJy$9  ne  W  Irri,  the  rh  r\  i|y  tTmu.  Vid.  icat  rh  cISef,  rp  (rx^crci  fiirp  luup4pov^  its 

Sod.  4e  Cansb  Ling.  Lat  L  t.  c  113.  p.  clj^iircu,  iral  r^  XP^'  ^^"^  M^  7<^  ^f 

292.  luipetliBctuBi  antera  OnDci,  etc;  yviiAwWy  ical  tHhwu  hw  d^mpnraL,  v4Xos 

Ib  the    beginning    of  the    above-dted  iarUr  traif  8i  its  ff9iy  ytv6fi§ro¥j  clBof. 

Ethkii  after  the  anthor  has  told  ns  that  **  The  end  and  the  form  are  numerically  the 

fferj  art,  and  hmnan  action,  tend  to  some  same,  differing  (as  has  been  said)  in  relation 

good,  or  end  ;  he  adds,  Aio^opd  94  ru  only,  and  time.     For  thus  the  same  things 

fadvrw  rtm  riXmiT  rA  i»kv   ydp  tlau^  while  considered  as  in  its  progress  to  com- 

kmfj^lmt  Td  8^  vap*  o^rdr,  Hpya  rird :  pletion,  but  as  not  yet  complete,  is  so  long 

*biit  there  appean  a  difference  in  ends :  an  end  ;  when  considered  as  actually  com- 

fcrMBeaneneigies;  cone,  orer  and  abore  plete,  is  no  longer  an  end,  but  a  form.** 

Aew  encqiiea,  are  certain   woriui**     In  And  thus  is  this  question  one  way  answered, 

QaiatiEaa^  Institates,  the  came  distinction,  by  acknowledging  that  these  two  causes  co- 

witk  respect  to  Ae  end  of  arts,  is  mentioned,  incide,and  diffsr  notin  their  essence  or  real 

L  ii.  c.  18.    Vid.  Plat,  in  Dio.  Laert.  L  iii  character ;  but  rether  in  the  time  and  man- 

cS4.pi.  216.  c  100.  p.  225.  ner  of  our  contemplating  them. 

Bat  here  peihaps  it  may  be  asked,  if  all        But  there  is  another  answer,  and  that  is 

Bits  are  ended  and  aeoompEshed  in  some  deriyed  from  the  twofold  nature  of  final 

CMifj  er  work,  and  this  energy  or  work  caasea.    According  to   this  doctrine,  arts 

be  abaoat   muTenally  that  absent  good,  have  not  only  a  nearer  and  more  immediate 

temird  whidi  they  all  tend,  and  for  the  end,  (as  a  ship  is  the  end  of  ship-building, 

■ke  af  whidi  tliey  are  all  exerted ;  (for  a  or  navigating  the  end  of  pilotry,;  but  they 

dnsa,  wUdi  ia  an  energy,  and  a  house,  have  a  still  remoter  and  higher  end,  a 

wUeh  u  a  W0ik,  are  certain  absent  goods  or  r^Kos  vtXutArtvrop^  that  is  to  say,  man, 

pIsBaaici^  for  the  nke  of  which  certain  arts  human-kind,  or  (in  other  words)  the  utili^ 

spcnte;)  ifthiaheanowed,  it  may  beasked,  or  elegance  of  human  lifo.    Thus  the  Stagi- 

vhenea  then  the  dificrcDce  between  the  rite:    *E#/Uy  nrdp  rtms  ical  iuxua  r4K»s' 

Ibnoal  cBue  and  the  fimd ;  the  final,  as  in  9<x^'  TV  ^^  ®^  wtica,  **For  we  ourselves 

note  fls  It  has  been  already  treated?  also  are  in  some  sort  an  end:  for  the  final 

The  aaawer  to  this  is,  that  they  eoneur  cause  is  twofold.**    Natur.  Anscult  L  ii 

aad  «•  the  same.    T^  m^v  TJP  rt  irru,  c.  2.    If^  therefore,  we  have  respect  to  this 

sal  r^  at  |y«aa,  ^  iffri.    **The  formal  ultimate  end,  these  two  causes  will  be 

euse  aad  the  final  are  one.**    Arist  Nat  found  to  differ,  and  be  really  distinct  from 

AiBc:  L  iL  c  7.     If  they  diifor,  it  is  (as  each  other. 

Jctiiies  qmniiiafims  obaenres  in  comment-        And  thus  it  is  that  in  some  respects  they 

iiy  OB  this  platm)  •  diffexenoe  rather  in  the  agree,  and  in  others  they  differ,  according 

tine  aad  -ir""***  ^  ^^  Tiewing  them,  than  to  the  abore  distinctions  established  by  this 

ia  tkeir  own  eaaenee  aad  aatore.    It  nuiy  philosophy. 

C  2 
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but  that  8iill  the  distinction  of  work  and  energy  was  what  I  did 
not  well  comprehend. — There  are  several  circumstances,  said  he, 
which  will  serve  suflSciently  to  make  it  clear. — I  begged  he  would 
mention  some. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  when  the  production  of  any  art  is  an 
energy,  then  the  perfection  of  the  art  can  be  only  perceived 
during  that  energy.  For  instance,  the  perfection  of  a  musician 
is  only  known  while  he  continues  playing.  But  when  the  pro- 
duction of  any  art  is  a  work,  then  is  not  the  perfection  visible 
during  the  energy,  but  only  after  it.  Thus  the  perfection  of  the 
statuary  is  not  seen  during  his  energies  as  a  statuary,  but  when 
his  energies  are  over ;  when  no  stroke  of  the  chisel  is  wanting, 
but  the  statue  is  left  as  the  result  of  all. — It  is  true,  said  I. 

Again,  continued  he,  in  consequence  of  this,  where  the  pro- 
duction is  an  energy,  there  the  production  is  of  necessity  coeval 
with  the  artist.  For  how  should  the  energy  survive  the  man ; 
the  playing  remain  when  the  musician  is  dead  t  But  where  the 
production  is  a  work,  then  is  there  no  such  necessity.  The  work 
may  well  remain,  when  the  artist  is  forgotten ;  there  being  no 
more  reason,  that  the  statue  and  the  artist  should  be  coeval, 
than  the  man  and  the  rude  marble,  before  it  received  a  regular 
figure. — You  seem  now,  said  I,  to  have  explained  yourself. 

If,  then,  said  he,  work  and  energy  be  made  intelligible  terms^ 
you  cannot  but  perceive  the  truth  of  what  we  before  asserted, 
that  every  art,  according  to  its  genius,  must  needs  be  accom- 
plished in  one  of  these;  that,  except  in  these  two,  it  can  be 
accomplished  in  nothing  else;  and,  consequently,  that  one  of 
these  must  of  necessity  be  its  end. — I  answered,  that  the  rea- 
soning appeared  justly  deduced. — So  much,  then,  replied  he,  for 
the  ending  or  accomplishment  of  art ;  and  so  much  also  for  a 
long,  and,  I  fear,  an  intricate  disquisition. 

v.  He  had  no  sooner  said  this,  than  I  was  beginning  to  ap- 
plaud him ;  especially  on  his  having  treated  a  subject  so  copi- 
ously, started,  as  it  were,  by  chance,  and  without  any  apparent 
preparation.  But  I  had  not  gone  far,  before  he  interrupted  me, 
by  saying,  that  as  to  my  praises  they  were  more  than  he  de- 
served ;  that  he  could  pretend  to  no  great  merit  for  having  been, 
as  I  called  it,  so  copious,  when  he  had  so  often  before  thought 
on  what  at  present  we  had  been  talking. — In  short,  says  he,  to 
tell  you  a  secret,  I  have  been  a  long  time  amusing  myself  in 
forming  an  essay  upon  this  subject. — I  could  not  here  forbear 
reproaching  him,  for  having  hitherto  concealed  his  intentions. 
My  reproaches  produced  a  sort  of  amicable  controversy,  which 
at  length  ended  in  his  offering,  that,  to  make  me  some  amends, 
he  would  now  recite  me  (if  I  pleased)  a  small  fragment  of  the 
piece ;  a  fragment  which  he  had  happened  accidentally  to  have 
about  him.  The  proposal,  on  my  part,  was  willingly  accepted, 
and  without  further  delay  the  papers  were  produced. 
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As  to  the  performance  itself,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  point  of 
stjle,  it  was  somewhat  high  and  florid,  perhaps  even  bordering 
upon  an  excess.  At  the  time  however  of  recital,  this  gave  me 
less  offence,  because  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  palliate  the  dryness 
of  what  had  passed  before,  and  in  some  sort  to  supply  the  place 
of  an  epilogue  to  our  conference.  Not  however  to  anticipate,  he 
began  reading  as  follows : 

^^O  Art !  thou  distinguishing  attribute  and  honour  of  human 
kind !  who  art  not  only  able  to  imitate  Nature  in  her  graces,  but 
(what  is  more)  even  to  adorn  her  with  graces  of  thy  own.*« 
Possessed  of  thee,  the  meanest  genius  grows  deserving,  and  has 
a  just  demand  for  a  portion  of  our  esteem.  Devoid  of  thee,  the 
brightest  of  our  kind  lie  lost  and  useless,  and  are  but  poorly  dis- 
tinguished from  the  most  despicable  and  base.  When  we  in- 
habited forests  in  common  with  brutes,  nor  otherwise  known 
from  them  than  by  the  figure  of  our  species,  thou  taughtest  us 
to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  our  nature,  and  to  assume  that 
empire  for  which  Providence  intended  us.  Thousands  of  utilities 
owe  their  birth  to  thee ;  thousands  of  elegancies,  pleasures,  and 
joys,  without  which  life  itself  would  be  but  an  insipid  possession. 

^  Wide  and  extensive  is  the  reach  of  thy  dominion.  No  element 
is  there  either  so  violent  or  so  subtle,  so  yielding  or  so  sluggish, 
as  by  the  powers  of  its  nature  to  be  superior  to  thy  direction. 
Thou  dreadest  not  the  fierce  impetuosity  of  fire,  but  compellest 
its  violence  to  be  both  obedient  and  usenil.  By  it  thou  softenest 
the  stubborn  tribe  of  minerals,  so  as  to  be  formed  and  moulded 
bto  shapes  innumerable.  Hence  weapons,  armour,  coin ;  and 
previous  to  these,  and  other  thy  works  and  energies,  hence  all 
those  various  tools   and   instruments  which  empower  thee  to 

troceed  to  further  ends  more  excellent.  Nor  is  the  subtle  air 
!ss  obedient  to  thy  power,  whether  thou  wiliest  it  to  be  a 
minister  to  our  pleasure,  or  utility.  At  thy  command  it  giveth 
birth  to  sounds,  which  charm  the  soul  with  all  the  powers  of 
harmony.  Under  thy  instruction  it  moves  the  ship  over  seas, 
while  that  yielding  element,  where  otherwise  we  sink,  even  water 
itself  is  by  thee  taught  to  bear  us ;  the  vast  ocean  to  promote 
that  intercourse  of  nations,  which  ignorance  would  imagine  it 
was  destined  to  intercept.  To  say  how  thy  influence  is  seen  on 
earth,  would  be  to  teach  the  meanest  what  he  knows  already. 
Suffice  it  but  to  mention  fields  of  arable  and  pasture;  lawns 

<  This  allnde*  to  a  capital  distinction  of  rhetoric,  moral  virtue,  &c,  finish  the  mental, 

tft,  taken  from   a   view  of  her  different  Where   ahe  does  not  finish   nature,  she 

ends.    Art  maj  in  some  respects  be  said  to  imitates  her,  as    in    sculpture,   painting, 

finish  oatore ;  in  others,  to  imitate  her.  She  dramatic  poetry,  &c. 
fiaishes  her,  where  nature,  haying  given  the         Aristotle  expresses  the  above  sentiment 

powers,  ia  of  hcnelf  unable  to  give  them  as  follows :  "OXms  tc  ^  t/x»^  f^  P^"  ^"^ 

perfectkm.     It  i»  Ana  the  gymnastic  arts,  tcXc?,  hy  ri  ^6<rts  iivyartt  iirfpydita^ai^ 

dandng,  riding   &c.,  finish  the  corporeal  t^  Bk  fufiurat.  Physic.  L  iL  c.  8. 
powers;    while   the  sablimer  arts,  logic. 
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and  groyes,  and  gardens,  and  plantations;   cottages,  Tillages, 
castles,  towns ;  palaces,  temples,  and  spacious  cities. 

^^  Nor  does  thy  empire  end  in  subjects  thus  inanimate.  Its 
power  also  extends  through  the  Tarioos  race  of  animals,  who 
either  patiently  submit  to  become  thy  slaves,  or  are  sure  to  find 
.  thee  an  irresistible  foe.  The  faithful  dog,  the  patient  ox,  the 
generous  horse,  and  the  mighty  elephant,  are  content  all  to 
receive  their  instructions  from  thee,  and  readily  to  lend  their 
natural  instincts  or  strength,  to  perform  those  offices  which  thy 
occasions  call  for.  If  there  be  found  any  species  which  are 
serviceable  when  dead,  thou  suggestest  the  means  to  investigate 
and  take  them.  If  any  be  so  savage  as  to  refuse  being  tamed, 
or  of  natures  fierce  enough  to  venture  an  attack,  thou  teachest 
us  to  scorn  their  brutal  rage ;  to  meet,  repel,  pursue,  and 
conquer. 

^^  And  such,  O  Art !  is  thy  amazing  influence,  when  thou  art 
employed  only  on  these  inferior  subjects ;  on  natures  inanimate, 
or,  at  best,  irrational.  But  whenever  thou  choosest  a  subject 
more  noble,  and  settest  to  the  cultivating  of  Mind  itself,  then  it 
is  thou  becomest  truly  amiable  and  divine ;  the  ever-flowinff 
source  of  those  sublimer  beauties  of  which  no  subject  but  Mina 
alone  is  capable.  Then  it  is  thou  art  enabled  to  exhibit  to  maur 
kind  the  admired  tribe  of  poets  and  of  orators ;  the  sacred  train 
of  patriots  and  of  heroes ;  the  godlike  list  of  philosophers  and 
legislators ;  the  forms  of  virtuous  and  equal  polities,  where  pri- 
vate welfare  is  made  the  same  with  public ;  where  crowds  them- 
selves prove  disinterested  and  brave,  and  virtue  is  made  a  national 
and  popular  characteristic. 

^^  Hail !  sacred  source  of  all  these  wonders !  Thyself  instruct 
me  to  praise  thee  worthily,  through  whom,  whatever  we  do  is 
done  with  elegance  and  beauty ;  without  whom,  what  we  do  is 
ever  graceless  and  deformed.  Venerable  power  !  By  what  name 
shall  I  address  thee !  Shall  I  call  thee  Ornament  of  Mind ;  or 
art  thou  more  truly  Mind  itself  %  It  is  Mind  thou  art,  most 
perfect  Mind ;  not  rude,  untaught,  but  fair  and  polished :  in 
such  thou  dwellest,  of  such  thou  art  the  form ;  nor  is  it  a  thing 
more  possible  to  separate  thee  from  such,  than  it  would  be  to 
separate  thee  from  thy  own  existence.*" 

My  good  friend  was  now  arrived  to  a  very  exalted  pitch,  and 
was  pursuing  his  panegyric  with  great  warmth  and  fluency, 
when  we  entered  the  suburbs,  our  walk  being  near  finished. 
The  people,  as  we  went  along,  began  to  look  at  us  with  surprise ; 
which  I,  who  was  less  engaged,  having  leisure  to  observe,  thought 
it  was  proper  to  admonish  my  friend,  that  he  should  give  over. 
He  immediately  ceased  reading ;  put  his  papers  up ;  and  thanked 
me  for  stopping  him  at  so  seasonable  a  time. 

VI.  What  remained  of  our  discourse  passed  ofi^  with  less 
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.m,  and  was,  indeed,  no  more  than  a  kind  of  short  recapitu- 

[e  obaeryed  to  me,  that  our  inquiries  had  fhmished  out  an 
rer  to  four  different  questions.  For  thus,  said  he,  if  it  be 
)d  us.  What  Art  is  i  We  have  to  answer,  ^'  It  is  an  habitual 
er  in  man  of  becoming  the  cause  of  some  effect,  according 
k  systcfm  of  yarious  and  well-approred  precepts.^  If  it  be 
^  us.  On  what  subject  art  operates  i  We  can  answer,  ^  On  a 
dogent  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  human  powers  to 
lenee.'"  K  it  be  asked  us.  For  what  reason,  for  the  sake  dT 
it,  art  operates !  We  may  reply,  **  For  the  sake  of  some  absent 
d,  lelatiye  to  human  life,  and  attainable  by  man,  but  superior 
lis  natural  and  uninstructed  faculties.^  Lastly,  if  it  be  asked, 
lere  it  is  the  operations  of  art  end  i  We  may  say,  ^*  Either  in 
le  energy,  or  in  some  work.**^ 

le  added,  that  if  he  were  not  afraid  of  the  imputation  of 
antry,  he  could  be  almost  tempted  to  say,  that  we  had  been 
sidering  art,  with  respect  to  those  four  causes,  so  celebrated 
e  among  professors  in  the  schools.  By  these,  upon  inquiry,  I 
nd  that  he  meant  certain  causes,  called  the  efficient,'  the 
terial,"  the  final,*  and  the  formal." 

P^  8.  rod  &r8f»M(rrof,  itat  6  ipyupos  riis  ^liXifs^ 

P^  II.  jcol  T&  To^wy  y4rn,     AAAor  M,  ro  fDos, 

Pk^  16.  icoi  rh  vapdZ^iyfia'  rovro  8*  iirrhf  6  kSyos 

Tint  it  to  ny,  rh  KtrtitroM^  ii  *TAi|,  rh  6  rov  r\  Hv  clrcu,  icat  t&  ro^rov  y^' 

mm,  rh  ElSoi.  oTot^  rw  Ztk  maShf  rd  ^ifo  vp^f  Ir,  nU 

kns  Seneca,  in  hU  65th  epittle:  CaiMam  8A»f  b  iipiBfAhsj  ico)  rd  fi4fni  r^  iv  r^ 

Urtelet  patat  tribos  modii  did.   Prima,  X^yy.    ''Ere,  HSw  ii  ipx^  rijs  furafioMis 

it,  eaoMi  est  ipsa  materia,  one  qua  ^  «yMiny,  1^  4f  rris  Ifptfi'iirtms'  tXotf  6  fimn 

potest  eSd.   Secunda,  opifez.   Tertia,  Acwrof,  idrwv'  ico)  6  mrH^  rw  r4iawt' 

i  qjiue  nnicoiqae  open  imponitor,  tan-  iroi  SAms  rh  voiovr  rov  vouh^Upov,  nU  rh 

I  itatiue  ;  nam  lianc  Amtoteles  idea  fitrafiiXXop  rov  furtifiaXXo/Upov.     "t/ru, 

ff)  Tocat.     Qnarta  qooqne,  inquit,  his  Its  rh  riXos'  rovro  9*  iirrX  rh  oS  l^fiea* 

lit,  propotitam  totiiu  operia.  otov  rov  vtptwctrw  ^  Hyltta'  Sid  r\  yAp 

nd  at  hoe,  aperiam.    M%  prima  statiuB  wtptwartt;  ^oft^t^  Imi  tyiaiyp^  itat  clv^ 

I  est :  nanqaam  enim  beta  eueti  nisi  res  o6rwr,  oUfitBa  AvoSfScMcmu  rh  uChriov. 

Bt  id,  ex  quo  ea  fiinderetar,  ducere-  **  In  one  manner  that  may  be  called  a 

L    Secnnda  causa,  artifex  est :  non  po-  cause,  oot  of  which,  existing  as  a  part  of  it, 

ei  enim  es  illnd  in  habitnm  statose  any  thing  is  made  or  compounded.    Thus 

■li,  nisi    acoessissent   peritss   manus.  is  brass  the  cause  of  a  statue,  silver  of  a 

m  causa  est  forma :  neque  enim  statua  cttp,and  so  also  the  higher  genera,  in  which 

Doiyphoros  aut  Diadumenos  yocaretur,  these  are  included,  [as  metsd,  the  genus  in- 

luBC  illi  esset  impressa  furies.    Quarta  eluding  brass  and  silyer ;  body,  tiie  genus 

a  est,  fikciendi  propositum  :  nam  nisi  including  metal,  &c  &&]    In  another  way, 

Miset,  fiwta  non  esset    Quid  est  pro-  the  form  and  exemplar  of  any  thing  is  its 

ten  ?    Quod  invitant  arUficem,  quod  cause ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  the 

aeeatns  fecit.     Vel  pecunia  est  hoc,  si  definition,  the  detail  or  narratiye  of  its 

Ktoras  (abricarit ;  yel  gloria,  si  laboravit  essence,  [that  which,  characterising  it  to  be 

Maen  ;  vel  religio,  si  donum  templo  suf  h  a  particular  thing,  distinguishes  it  from 

iriL    Ergo  et  hsec  causa  est,  propter  all  things  else,]  and  of  this  definition  the 

n  fit.    An  non  putas  inter  causas  fiicti  seyeral  higher  genera.    Thus  the  cause  of 

it  numeruidnm,  quo  remote  £EMtum  non  the  diapason,  or  octaye,  is  the  proportion  of 

t  two  to  one  ;  and  more  generally  than  that, 

iistotle*s   own   words  are  as  follow:  is  number;  and  is  moreover  the  several 

I  ^  oir  rpawop  eirunf  Aryrrcu  rh  i^  parts,  out  of  which  this  definition  is  formed. 

i^trai  ri  irvwdpx^^^' '  *^9  ^  x*^^'  -^^^  ^  ^^^  cause,  that  other,  firom  whence 
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But  here,  without  further  explaining,  he  begged  for  the  present 
that  we  might  conclude,  being  sufficiently,  as  he  said,  fatigued 
with  the  length  of  what  had  passed  already.  The  request  was 
reasonable,  I  could  not  but  own ;  and  thus  ended  our  conversa- 
tion, and  soon  after  it  our  walk. 

the  original  principle  of  change,  or  of  ceasing  came,  for  the  lake  of  which  the  thing  ii 

to  change ;  as,  for  instance,  the  person  who  done.     Thus  the  cause  of  ezerdsing  is 

deliherates,  is  the  canse  of  that  which  re-  health.     For  if  it  be  asked.  Why  does  he 

iolts  from  sach  deliberation ;  the  fiither  is  use  exercise  ?    We  say.  To  preserre  his 

the  cause  of  the  son  ;  and,  in  genend,  the  health :  and  having  siud  thus  much,  we 

efficient,  of  the  thing  effected ;  the  power  think  we  have  given  the  proper  eause.^ 

changing,  of  the  thmg  changed.    Besides  Arist  Natur.  Auscult  1.  ii.  c.  8. 
these  causes,  there  is  that  also  which  is        See  also  p.  20. 
considered  as  the  end ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
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MUSIC,  PAINTING,  AND  POETRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INTBODUCnON.       DESIGN  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  THE  WHOLE. 
PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FOLLOWING  CHAPTERS. 

All  arts  have  this  in  common,  that  the^  respect  human  life. 
Some  contribute  to  its  necessities,  as  medicine  and  agriculture ; 
others  to  its  elegance,  as  music,  painting,  and  poetry. 

Now,  with  respect  to  these  two  different  species,  Uie  necessary 
arts  seem  to  have  been  prior  in  time;*  if  it  be  probable,  that 

*  Tlie  foUowiug  extnct  from  a  maun-  rV  ^mpfioXiir  rS»¥  wbfnifidrafy  els  9c6y  r^y 

Kript  of  Phfloponm  may  help  to  ihew  the  rointnf  htlwouur  iofi^^p, 

coaiparatiTe  priority  of  arts  and  idenoea,  TidXuft   &vff/3Xcif«r  vpbt   rk   vokiruA 

by  ■hewing  (according  to  this  author)  the  TodyfutrOf  mil  ^tipov  t^d/unn,  jhU  vdrra 

order  of  uieir  reriTal    in  a  new-formed  rd  mfwurrmirra  ria  ir^Xfii*   jud  ra^nfr 

lodety.     Snch  society  he  supposes  to  hare  vdXiM   rifv    4wlyouuf    vofUof    iic^Kwup' 

srisen  from  scattered  indiridnals  again  as-  rotovroi  yitp  l^mof  ol  hrrii  ffofoij  voAiriic&s 

KBbling  themselTeSy  after  foimer  societies  rufiu  iiprrhs  €ip6irr€f, 

ksdy  by  Tarious  incidents  of  war,  fiunine,  Elra  Kotwhi^f  Mf  vpoUrr§Sj  icai  iw"*  mUrk 

tmmdation,  and  the  like,  been  ^sdpated  t&   v^iuktw,  icol  rV   ^^muovfiy^  o^rAr 

sad  destroyed.  vpmiXBop  pUra^^  nU  ra£n|r  cl8un^cpor 

Baring  spoken  of  the  effects  of  Deucar  ^fiv^u^v   iiedXtaoM   Butpiatf^  iced    ^o^oh 

hon^  flood,  he  proceeds  as  follows :  Olroi  robs  r^i^  rowbrnv  furUrras  int4^. 

tim  ol  w9ptXMt^04pT€S9  fi^  Ix®*^*'  ^'^  ^  TcXfvrcuby  9*  ht"^  obriL  \otT^  iMoanf 

rpmftisWf  iwmov¥  iw*  h^Ktis  r&  rp^s  r&  9cia,  jco)  ^w^pK^a/uOf  Kot  iLfAMrifiXfiTm 

Xpnmif,  oioif  rh  Ax^ir  ii6ktu$  oh-of^  1^  rh  worrcAdf,  ica)  rV  ro^mw  TimviM  Kvpmrdr 

omip^ip^  #  ri  rotovroi'  &XAe*  lud  iicdkvroM  rr^¥  vo^Uuf  itt'6fuuraM. 

tV  roMt^ipr  Mwouof  aofUuf,riip  tls  r&  **  These,  therefore,  that  were  thus  left,  not 

iumyKaSarov0iovrhXuffrr§\hi^wptffKo»-  baring  whence  they  could  support  them- 

#«r,  jml  ao^hv  r^  iwiPtwatiK^ra,  selres,  began  through  necessity  to  contriTe 

ndXuf  jrsy^if^ay  r^X^'Sf ,  ifs  fitohf  6  things  reUtiTe  to  immediate  want,  such  aa 

vsMfT^s^  the  grinding  of  com  hj  miDs,  or  the  sowistf 

....  &wod9ifioa^rp^af  'A^^nif,  it,  or  something  else  of  like  kind  ;  and  such 

•h  fiSwotf  r^  /i^XP*  rify  <^  t^  fiio"  ia^diY-  contriTsnce,  disoorering  what  was  conduciTe 

mis  hruftihas,  oAAi^  ffol  M^XP*  rod  koXov  to  the  necessaries  of  lifo,  they  called  wisd<»n; 

nl  kTTMimt  irpoio6eraa'  km  rovro  vJiXtM  and  him  a  wise  man,  who  had  been  the 

^ofioM  «f acA^MWir,  fcal  rhp  tbpiiina  ao^ir  contriver. 

inrh,  **  Again,  they  contrived  arts  (as  Homer 

^o^^  4p«P<  riiermv,  says) 

£6  c*U^  0*0^5  . .  .  •  By  prtctpU  of  Mimorva ; 

hoiiiftoff^ffi  9*  'AHmis  thtWf  4w9\  8(&  that  is,  not  only  those  arts  that  stop  at  the 
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men  consulted  how  to  live  and  to  support  themselves,  before 
they  began  to  deliberate  how  to  render  life  agreeable.     Nor  is 

necessity  of  life,  but  those  also  that  adyance  'EKtvO^povs    i^irc  wdyras  9c^r*   o(i94wa 

as  &r  as  the  fair  and  elegant :  and  this,  too,  tovKoy  ^  ^6a-ts  vciro/Yficcv,  **  God  hath  sent 

they  called  wisdom ;  and  the  inyentor,  a  forth  all  men  free ;  nature  hath  made  no 

wise  man.     Thus  the  poet :  man  a  slave.^ 

The  work  Onr  third  observation  is,  that  by  *^  the 

^Twat  a  toige  artidfranCdy  hit  wiadom  taught  most  excellent  science,**  in  the  last  paragraph. 

By  precepts  of  Minerva.  is  meant  the  science  of  causes,  and,  aboTe 

The  last  words  are  added,  because,  from  the  all  others,  of  causes  efficient  and  final,  as 

transcendence  of  the  inventions,  they  re-  these  necessarily  imply  pervading  reason, 

ferred  their  contrivance  to  a  divinity.  and  superintending  wisdom.    This  science, 

**  Again,  they  turned  their  eyes  to  matters  as  men  were  naturally  led  to  it  frt>m  the 

political,  and  found  out  laws,  and  the  se-  contemplation  of  effects,  which  effects  were 

vend  things  that  constitute  cities,  or  civil  the  tribe  of  beings  natural  or  phytacal,  was, 

communities :  and  this  contrivance  in  its  frt>m  being  thus  subsequent  to  these  phy- 

turn  they  called  wisdom,  and  of  this  sort  sical  inquiries,  called   metaphysical ;  but 

were  those  celebrated  seven  wise  men,  the  with  a  view  to  itself^  and  the  transcendent 

inventors  of  certain  virtues  politicaL  eminence  of  its  object,  was  more  properiy 

**  After  this,  still  advancing  in  a  road,  called  ^  wp^rrn  ^tKoao^iOf  ^  the  first  plu* 

they  proceeded  to  corporeal  substances,  and  losophy.** 

to  nature,  their  eflkient  cause  ;  and  this  Our  fourth  observation  is  on  the  order  of 

speculation,  by  a  more  specific  name,  they  these  inventions ;  namely,  arts  necessary, 

called  natural  speculation,  and  those  persons  arts  elegant,  arts  political,  sdenee   pky- 

wise,  who  pursued  such  inquiries.  sical,  science    metaphysical ;   in  all,  fifs 

**  Last  of   an,  they  attained  even   to  habits,  or  modes  of  wisdom.   The  necessary 

beings  divine,  supramusdane,  and  wholly  arts  it  is  evident  most  on  dl  aocounts  haw 

unchangeable ;  and  the  knowledge  of  these  come  first     When  these  were  oaee  esta- 

they  niuned  the  most  excellent  wisdom.**  blisbed,  the  transition  to  the  elegant  was 

A  few  observations  on   this  important  easy  zsA  obvious.    Inventions  of  necessity, 

passage  may  not  perhaps  be  improper.  by  the  superadditions  of  despatch,  fiicility. 

Our  first  observation  is,  that  though  we  and  the  like,  soon  ripened  into  inventions 

ive  it  frtnn  Philoponus,  yet  is  it  by  him  of  convenience ;  and  again  these,  having  is 

as  he  infcHms  us)  taken  from  a  work  of  their  very  nature  a  certain  beauty  and 

Aristocles,  an  ancient  Peripatetic,  entitled,  grace,  eanly  suggested  inventions  of  pun 

nffpl^iA00ii>^fafv'*Concermng  Philosophy.**  and  simple  elegance. 

Some,  indeed,  have  conjectured,  that  for  That  the  legislators,  though  in  rank  and 

Aristocles,  we  ought  to  read  Aristoteles,  genius  ikr  superior  to  all  natural  piiil»- 

because  the  last  published  a  work  under  sophers,  should  come  beforc  th«n  in  paint 

this  title,  which  he  quotes  himself  in  his  of  time,  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  their 

treatise  De  Anima,    Be  this  as  it  may,  subject,  which  hsMi  a  more  immediate  eon- 

the  extract  itself  is  valuable,  not  only  for  nection  with  man,  and  human  happinesa. 

its  matter,  but  for  being  the  fragment  of  a  It    was   not,  indeed,  till    societies   were 

treatise  now  no  longer  extant  thoroughly  established,  and  peaee  had  been 

Our  next  observation  is,  that  by  *^  matters  well  secured  both  intenially  and  externally, 

political,**  in  the  third  pangraphy  the  author  that  men  had  leisure,  or  even  indinatien, 

means,  not  the  first  associations  of  mankind,  to  reflect  en  the  objects  round  tiiem,  or  ta 

for  these  were  prior  to  almost  every  thing  recognise  that  vast  mansion  in  which  they 

else,  and  were  not  referable  to  art,  but  to  found  themselves  existing, 

the  innate  impolse  of  the  sedal  principle:  Lastly,  as  the  tremendous  part  of  phy- 

he  means,  on  the  centrary,  those  more  ex-  sical  events  led  weak  minds,  who  could  not 

quiaita  and  artificial  finms,  given  to  societies  resolve  them,  into  the  abyss  of  dark  and 

already  eatdblidied,  in  order  to  render  them  dreary  superstition  ;  so  those  of  the  sane 

happy,  and  rescue  and  preserve  them  firom  kind,  which  had  beauty  and  order,  being  in 

tyiannie  power.    Such  was  the  pdity  given  their  turn  equally  striking,  and  equally  ob- 

by  Lycuigus  to  the  Laoodseraonians,  by  jects  of  admiration,  led  strong  and  generoni 

Solon  to  the  Athenians,  by  Nmna  to  the  minds   into   principles   the  very  reverse. 

Romans,  &c.    Those  great  and  good  men.  They  ooneeived  it  probable,  as  their  own 

in  meditating  their  institutions,  had  the  views  were  limited,  that,  even  where  beauty 

same  sentiment  with  Alcidamas,  according  and  order  were  not  to  them  apparent,  they 

to  that  noble  fragment  of  his,   preserved  might  still  in  others*  views  have  a  most  reid 

in  the  scholiast  npon  Aristotle*s  Rhetoric,  existence.  Further,  as  these  obeenrers  cooM 
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thin,  indeed,  nnoonfirmed  by  fitct,  there  beine  no  nation  known 
80  barbarouB  and  ignorant,  as  where  the  m&nents  <^  these  ne- 
oesaarj  arts  are  not  in  some  degree  cultivated.  And  hence  poe- 
mblj  Uiey  may  appear  to  be  the  more  excellent  and  worthy,  as 
having  claim  to  a  preference,  derived  from  their  seniority. 

The  arts,  however,  of  elegance  cannot  be  said  to  want  pre- 
tensionB,  if  it  be  tme,  that  nature  framed  ns  for  something  more 
than  mere  existence.  Nay,  fxirther,^  if  well-being  be  clearly 
preferable  to  mere-being,  and  this  without  it  be  but  a  thing  oon- 
temptible,  they  may  have  reason  perhaps  to  aspire  even  to  a 
superiority.    Sut  enough  of  this ;  to  come  to  our  purpose. 

11.  The  design  of  this  discourse  is  to  treat  of  music,  painting, 
and  poetry ;  to  consider  in  what  they  agree,  and  in  what  they 
differ;  and  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  more  excellent  than  the 
other  two. 

In  entering  upon  this  inquiry,  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that 
the  mind  is  made  conscious  of  the  natural  world  and  its  affections, 
and  of  other  minds  and  their  affections,  by  the  several  organs  of 
the  senses.^  By  the  same  organs,  these  arts  exhibit  to  the  mind 
imitations,  and  imitate  either  parts  or  affections  of  this  natural 
world,  or  else  the  passions,  eneigies,  and  other  affections  of 
minds.  There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  these  arts 
and  nature ;  that  nature  passes  to  the  percipient  through  all  the 

pnoeiTe  nothing  dona  cither  by  thenuelTea,  A  man  of  iogenaity  might,  find  ratiowd 

or  thooo  of  th^  own  speeiea,  which,  if  it  amusement  from  thit  i^iecidatioB,  by  comr 

m  the  least  aspired  to  utility,  or  beauty,  paring  the  same  nation,  as  to  these  matters, 

was  not  necessarily  the  e£fect  of  a  conscious  either  with  itself  in  difierent  periods,  or 

ad  inti^igent  cause,  they  were,  from  the  with  its  neighboon  in  the  same  periods, 

inperior   utility  and   beanty  of  physical  either  past  or  present.    He  might,  for  ex- 

SMcts,  induced  to  infer  a  conscious  and  in-  ample,  compare  ancient  Britain  with  an- 

teDigent  cause  of  these,  fiir  superior  to  cient  Greece ;  present  Britain  with  present 

ihsMsitTfii ;  a  eanse,  which  from  the  nni-  Greece ;  Britain  in  the  age  of  cnxsades^ 

icnality  of  these  erents,  as  well  as  from  with  Britain  in  the  age  of  Elizabeth ;  pre- 

dwiz  anioB  and  sympathy,  was  not,  as  are  sent  Britain  with  her  colonies,  with  Italy, 

dts  sens  of  men,  a  multitude  of  limited  Franee,  Holland,  and  die  enKghtened  coon- 

canses,  but  a  simple  cause,  universal  and  tries ;  with  Spain,  Portugal,  Barbary,  &e. 

one ;  a  cause,  too,  which,  from  the  never-  But  this  we  leave,  as  foreign  to  our  work, 

of  its  evci^  was  not,  like  the  same  and  drawing  us  into  a  theory,  whiehmorita 

beings,  an  intermittent  caose,  but  a  a  better  pbce  than  an  oocasional  note. 

ever  operating,  ever  in  energy.  ^  O^  r^  ^y  vtpl  vKdartm  woarr^o^ 

We  see,  thuefore,  the  reason  why  this  'A\Xk  rh  1 8  ^. 

first  philosophy  was  sobseqneat  in  point  of  Plat  in  Crtton^ 

tine  to  physical  specnktion,  and  why  of  'To  ezpUun  some  fiitnre  observatioo^ 

to  the  other  habits  or  modes  of  it  will  be  proper  hero  to  remark,  that  the 

hflve  enameEated,  though  in  its  mind  from  these  materials  thna  brought 

dignity  and  importance  fer  superior  to  together,  and  from  its  own  operations  on 

alL  them,  and  in  consequence  of  them,  becomes 

Our  fifth  observation  is,  that  as  a  nation  fraught  with  ideas ;  and  that  many  minds 

ly  be  said  to  ha  in  a  state  of  perfection,  so  franght,  by  a  sort  of  compact  assigning 

which  is  in  tha  full  possession  of  all  these  to  each  idea  some  sound  to  be  its  mark 

hahit%  or  modes  of  wisdom ;  so  those  ua-  or  S3rmboI,  were  the  first  inventors  and 

lisBs  are  nearest  to  perfection,  that  possess  founders  of  language.    See  Harases,  lib.  iiL 

ikem  in  the  greatest  number,  or  in  a  atate  cap.  3, 4. 
of  the  greatest  maturity. 
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senses ;  whereas  these  arts  use  only  two  of  them,  that  of  seeing 
and  that  of  hearing.  And  hence  it  is,  that  the  sensible  objects, 
or  media,  through  which  they  imitate,*^  can  be  such  only  as 
these  two  senses  are  framed  capable  of  perceiying;  and  tnese 
media  are  motion,  sound,  colour,  and  figure. 

Painting,  haying  the  eye  for  its  organ,  cannot  be  conceiyed  to 
imitate,  but  through  the  media  of  yisible  objects.  And  further, 
its  mode  of  imitating  being  always  motionless,  there  must  be 
subtracted  from  these  the  medium  of  motion.  It  remains,  then, 
that  colour  and  figure  are  the  only  media  through  which  painting 
imitates. 

Music,  passing  to  the  mind  through  the  organ  of  the  ear,  can 
imitate  only  by  sounds  and  motions. 

Poetry,  haying  the  ear  also  for  its  organ,  as  far  as  words  are 
considered  to  be  no  more  than  mere  sounds,  can  go  no  further  in 
imitating,  than  may  be  performed  by  sound  and  motion.  But 
then,  as  these  its  sounds  stand  by  compact  for  the  yarious  ideas,* 
with  which  the  mind  is  fraught,  it  is  enabled  by  this  means  to 
imitate,  as  far  as  language  can  express ;  and  that  it  is  eyident 
will,  in  a  manner,  include  all  things. 

Now  from  hence  may  be  seen,  how  these  arts  agree,  and  how 
they  differ. 

They  agree,  by  being  all  mimetic  or  imitatiye. 

They  differ,  as  they  imitate  by  different  media :  painting,  by 
figure  and  colour ;  music,  by  sound  and  motion ;  painting  and 
music,  by  media  which  are  natural ;  poetry,  for  the  greatest  part, 
by  a  medium  which  is  artificial.^ 

III.  As  to  that  art,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  most  excellent 
of  the  three,  it  must  be  observed,  that  among  these  yarious 
media  of  imitating,  some  will  naturally  be  more  accurate,  some 
less ;  some  will  best  imitate  one  subject,  some  another.  Again, 
among  the  number  of  subjects  there  will  be  naturally  also  a 
difference  as  to  merit  and  demerit.    There  will  be  some  sublime, 

*  To  ppevent  confusion,  it  must  be  ob-        *  See  note  c,  page  27. 
flenred,  that  in  all  these  arts  there  is  a  dif-        '  A  figure  painted,  or  a  composition  of 

ference  between  the  sensible  media,  through  musical  sounds,  haye  always  a  natural  ro- 

which  they  imitate,  and  the  subjects  imi-  lation  to  that  of  which  they  are  intended 

tated.    The  sensible  media,  through  which  to  be  the  resemblance.     But  a  description 

they  imitate,  must  be  always  relatiye  to  in  words  has  rarely  any  such  natural  rdft> 

that  sense,  by  which  the  particular  art  ap-  tion  to  the  several  ideas,  of  which  those 

plies  to  the  mind ;  but  the  subject  imitated  words  are  the  symbols.     None,  therefine, 

may  be  foreign  to  that  sense,  and  beyond  understand  the  description,  but  those  who 

the  power  of  its  perception.     Paintinff,  for  speak    the    language.     On    the  contrary, 

instance,  (as  is  shewn  in  this  chapter,)  has  musical  and  picture-imitations  are  intelfi- 

no  sensible  media,  through  which  it  operates,  gible  to  all  men. 

except  colour  and  figure :  but  as  to  sub-         Why  it  is  said,  that  poetry  is  not  uni- 

jects,  it  may  have  motions,  sounds,  moral  versally,  but  only    for    the  greater  part 

affections,  and  actions ;  none  of  which  are  artificial,  see  below,  chap,  iii.,  where  what 

either  colours  or  figures,  but  which,  how-  natural  force  it  has,  is  examined  and  etti- 

ever,  are   all   capable  of   being   imitated  mated, 
through  them.    See  chap.  iL  notes  t,^',  k. 
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and  smie  low ;  some  copious,  and  eome  short ;  gome  pathetic, 
and  others  void  of  passion ;  some  formed  to  instruct,  and  others 
not  capable  of  it. 

Now  from  these  two  circumstances,  that  is  to  say,  from  the 
accuracy  of  the  imitation,  and  the  merit  of  the  subject  imitated, 
the  quesUoD,  concerning  which  art  is  most  excellent,  must  be 
tried  and  determined. 

This,  however,  cannot  be  done,  without  a  detail  of  particulars, 
that  so  there  may  be  formed,  on  every  part,  just  and  accurate 
comparisons. 

To  begin,  therefore,  with  painting. 


CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  PAINTING  IMITATES.       ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH 
MUSIC  IMITATES.      COMPARISON  OF  MUSIC  WITH  PAINTING. 

Tbe  fittest  subjects  for  painting,  are  all  such  things  and  incidents 
as  are  peculiarlv  characterized  by  figure  and  colour.  ^ 

Of  this  kind  are  the  whole  mass  of  things  inanimate  and 
Tegetable  ;**  such  as  flowers,  fruits,  buildings,  landscapes :  the 
various  tribes  of  animal  figures ;  such  as  birds,  beasts,  herds, 
flocks :  the  motions  and  sounds  peculiar  to  each  animal  species, 
when  accompanied  with  configurations,  which  are  obvious  and 
remarkable,  the  human  body  in  all  its  appearances,  (as  male, 
fiemale ;  young,  old ;  handsome,  ugly,)  and  in  all  its  attitudes, 
(as  lying,  sitting,  standing,  &c.:)  the  natural  sounds  peculiar 
to  the  human  species,  (such  as  crying,  laughing,  hallooing,  &c.  -J) 

f  Pkffe  28.  modons  as  the  Bwimming  of  many  kinds  of 

^  Tlie  reason  is,  that  these  things  are  fish,  or  in  such  Rounds  as  the  purring  of  a 

ahnoat  wboUy  known  to  us  by  their  colour  cat,  because  here  is  no  such  special  con- 

and  fignre :  besides,  they  are  as  motionless,  figuration  to  be  perceiyed.     Homer,  in  his 

§ar  the  moat  part,  in  nature,  as  in  the  imi-  shield,  describing  the  picture  of   a  buU 

tatioa.  seized  by  two  lions,  says  of  the  bull,  6  M 

'  Instucea  of  this  kind  are  the  flying  ftwcpii  fAtfiwei^s  'EXirrro,  **he,  bellowing 

if  fanda,  the  gaOoping  of  horses,  the  roaring  loudly,  was  dragged  along.^    Where  Eus- 

af  fiooa,  the  crowing  of  cocks:  and  tbe  tathius,  in  commenting  on  this  bellowing, 

naaoo  is,  that  thong^  to  paint  motion  or  says,  its  i9^\ov  r^  x^M>^^  **as  he  (the 

wamid  be  impossible,  yet  toe  motions  and  bull)  made  manifest  (in  the  picture)  by 

aoonda  here  mentioned  having  an  immediate  his  figure  or  attitude.**    Bust  in  J.  X  p. 

lad  natiual  connection  with  a  certain  risible  1 224. 

ooafiguiation  of  the  parts,  the  mind,  from  i  The  reason  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that 

m  prospect  of  thia  configuration,  conoeiTes  given  in  the  note  immediately  preceding: 

iBiaMioly  that  which  is  concomitant ;  and  and  by  the  same  rule,  the  obserration  must 

hence  it  ia,  that,  by  a  sort  of  fidlacy,  the  be  confined  to  natural  sounds  only.     In 

ioaids  and  motions  appear  to  be  painted  language,  few  of  the  qieakers  know  the 

•lio.    On   the  contnury,  not  so  in  such  configurations  which  attoid  it. 
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all  energies,  passious,  and  aiTections  of  the  soul,  being  in  any 
degree  more  intense  or  violent  than  ordinary  i'^  all  actions  and 
events,  whose  integrity  or  wholeness  depends  npon  a  short  and 
self-evident  succession  of  incidents ;  *  or  if  the  succession  be  ex- 
tended, then  such  actions,  at  least,  whose  incidents  are  all  along, 
during  that  succession,  similar:™  all  actions  which,  being  quali* 
fied  as  above,  open  themselves  into  a  large  variety  of  circum- 
stances, concurring  all  in  the  same  point  of  time:"  ail  actions 
which  are  known,  and  known  universally,  rather  than  actions 
newly  invented,  or  known  but  to  few.® 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  subjects  of  painting. 

II.  In  music,  the  fittest  subjects  of  imitation  are  all  such  things 
and  incidents  as  are  most  eminently  characterized  by  motion  and 
sound.P 

Motion  may  be  either  slow  or  swift,  even  or  uneven,  broken 

1^  The  reason  is  still  of  the  same  kind»  variety ;  the  greater  also,  in  proportion,  the 

vis.  from  their  visible  effects  on  the  body :  beauty  and  perfection.     Noble  instances  of 

they  naturally  produce  either  to  the  counte-  this  are  the  pictures  above  mentioned  in 

nance  a  particular  redness  or  paleness,  or  a  note  k.    See    Aristot.  Poet  c  7.    'O  tk 

particular  modification  of  its  muscles,  or  else  ica^  aMiy  ^{hxim  rov  vpdyfiaens  Upos,  Ad 

to  the  limbs  a  particular  attitude.    Now  all  fiiv,  etc.     See  also  Characteristics,  vol.  L 

these  effects  are  solely  referable  to  colour  p.  143.  and  Bossu,  book  l  c.  16.  L*Achill« 

and  figure,  the  two  grand  sensible  media  d*Homere  est  si  grand,  &c. 

peculiu*  to  painting.  See  Raphael^s  cartoons  °  The  reason  it,  that  a  picture  being  (as 

of  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  and  of  his  striking  has  been  said)  but  a  point  or  instant  in  a 

the  sorcerer  Elymas  blind ;    see  also  the  story  well  known,  the  spectator's  memory 

crucifLxion  of  Polycrates,  and  the  sufferings  will  supply  the  previous  and  the  subsequent: 

of  the  consul  Regulus,  both  by  Salvator  Rosa,  but  this  cannot  be  done  where  suck  knoir> 

^  For,  of  necessity,  every  picture  is  a  ledge  is  wanting.    And  therefcne  it  may  bt 

ptmetum  temporia^  or  **  instant**  justly  questioned,  whether  the  most  oele- 

°*  SucK,  for  instance,  as  the  storm  at  sea ;  brated  subjects,  borrowed  by  painting  from 

whose  incidents  of  vision  may  be  neariy  all  history,  would  have  been  any  of  thcra  is* 

included  in  foaming  waves,  a  dark  sky,  telligible  through  the  medium  of  r*"wtii^ 

ships  out  of  their  erect  posture,  and  men  only,  supposing  history  to  have  been  silent, 

hanging  upon  the  ropes:    or  as  a  IJattle ;  and  to  have  given  no  additional  infonna* 

which,  from  beginning  to  end,  presents  no-  tion. 

thing  else  than  blood,  fire,  smoke,  and  dis-  It  may  be  here  added,  that  Horace,  con- 
order.     Now   such   events  may  be    well  formably   to  this  reasoning,  recommends, 
imitated  all  at  onoe ;  for  how  long  soever  even  to  poetic  imitation,  a  known  atoiy  be- 
they  last,  they  are  but  repetitiona  of  the  fore  an  unknown : 
same.     Nicias,  the  painter,  reeoomiended  7^p« 
miich  the  same  subjects,  vis.  a  searfigfat,  or  RseHus  Jliaoum  carmen  dedmek  ta  oetai^ 
a  land-battle  of  cavalir  ;  his  reasons  too  are  Quam  n  fyro/krrea  iffnoia^  mdietaqme  prwuu, 
much  the  same  with  those  mentioned  in  the  Art  Poet  v.  128L 
following  note.  He  condndes  with  a  maxim.  And,  indeed,  as  the  being  underslood  to 
(little  regarded  by  his  successors,  however  others,  either  bearen  or  q>ectatorB9  aeems 
important,)  that  the  subject  itself  is  as  much  to  be  a  common  requisite  to  all  mimetie 
a  part  of  the  painter^s  art,  as  the  poet*s  arts  whatever,  (for  to  those  who  imdentaad 
fisble  is  a  part  of  poetry.    See  Demetrius  them  not,  they  are  in  fiurt  no  mimetic  arts,) 
PbaL  p.*  53.  edit  Ozon.  it  follows,  that  penpicuity  must  be  esaentaal 

>*  For  painting  is  not  bounded  in  ezten-  to  them  all ;  and  that  no  pmdent  artift 

.mon,  as  it  is  in  duration.    Besides,  it  seems  would  neglect,  if  it  were  possible,  any  joat 

trve  in  every  species  of  composition,  that,  advantage  to  obtain  this  end.     Now  thoe 

as  fif  AS  perplexity  and  concision  may  be  can  be  no  advantage  greater  than  the  noto- 

mvoide^  o'd  ^^  wholeness  of  the  piece  may  riety  of  the  subject  imitated. 

be  pies^T^  clear  and  mtelligible,  the  more  p  Page  28. 
ample  the  niagnitade,  and  the  greater  the 
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or  e<mti]iaoii8 ;  sound  may  be  either  soft  or  loud,  high  or  low. 
Wherever,  therefore,  auy  of  these  species  of  motion  or  sound 
may  be  found  in  an  eminent  (not  a  moderate  or  mean)  degree, 
there  will  be  room  for  musical  imitation. 

Thua,  in  the  natural  or  inanimate  world,  music  may  imitate 
the  glidings,  murmurings,  tossings,  roarings,  and  other  accidents 
of  water,  as  perceived  in  fountains,  cataracts,  rivers,  seas,  &c.; 
the  same  of  thunder ;  the  same  of  winds,  as  well  the  stormy  as 
the  gentle.  In  the  animal  world,  it  may  imitate  the  voice  of 
some  animals,  but  chiefly  that  of  singing  birds ;  it  may  also 
fiuntly  copy  some  of  their  motions.  In  the  human  kind,  it  can 
ako  imitate  some  motions''  and  sounds/  and  of  sounds,  those 
most  perfectly,  which  are  expressive  of  grief  and  anguish.* 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  subjects  which  music  imitates. 

III.  It  remains,  then,  that  we  compare  these  two  arts  together. 
And  here,  indeed,  as  to  musical  imitation  in  general,  it  must  be 
confessed,  that,  as  it  can,  from  its  genius,  imitate  only  sounds 
and  motions;  as  there  are  not  many  motions,  either  in  the 
inimal  or  in  the  inanimate  world,  which  are  exclusively  peculiar, 
even  to  any  species,  and  scarcely  any  to  an  individual ;  as  there 
are  no  natural  sounds,  which  characterize,  at  least,  lower  than  a 
species,  (for  the  natural  sounds  of  individuals  are  in  every  species 
toe  same :)  further,  as  music  does  but  imperfectly  imitate  even 
these  somids  and  motions ;'  on  the  contrary,  as  figures,  postures 
of  figures,  and  colours  characterize,  not  only  every  sensible  spe* 
eies,  but  even  every  individual,  and,  for  the  most  part,  also  the 
various  energies  and  passions  of  every  individual :"  and  further, 
as  painting  is  able,  with  the  highest  accuracy  and  exactness,  to 
imitate  all  these  colours  and  figures,  and  while  musical  imitation 
pretends,  at  most,  to  no  more  than  the  raising  of  ideas  similar, 
itself  aspires  to  raise  ideas  the  very  same :  in  a  word,  as  paint- 
ing, in  respect  of  its  subjects,  is  equal  to  the  noblest  part  of 
imitation,  the  imitating  regular  actions  consisting  of  a  whole  and 
parts ;  and  of  such  imitation,  music  is  utterly  incapable :  from 
all  this  it  must  be  confessed,  that  musical  imitation  is  greatly 
below  that  of  painting,  and  that  at  best  it  is  but  an  imperfect 
thing. 

As  to  the  efficacy,  therefore,  of  music,  it  must  be  derived  from 

<  At  tii0  walk  of  t|M  giant  Polypbeme^  this  kind  it  tlie  chorus  of  Baal^fe  priests  id 

in  tbe  pastofnl  of  Acis  ana  Galatea :  the  oratorio  of  Deborah : 

&»  wkat  ample  dride»  he  take$j  &c.  Doleful  Hdingg,  how  ye  wound^  &c 

'  As  tlie  shonts  of  a  multitiide,  in  the  '  The  reason  is,  from  the  dissimilitode 

ctnnatSflQ  aBthcBi  «f  Ood  Mve  ih»  king,  between  the  sounds  and  motions  of  nature, 

ac  and  those  of  music   Musical  sounds  are  aU 

*  Hie  TCABon  is,  that  this  species  of  mu-  produced  from  even  yibration,  most  natural 

Bcal  hmtation  most  nearly  approaches  na-  frt>m  uneven ;  musical  motions  are  chiefly 

tne :  for  grie^  in  most  animals,  declares  definite  in  their  measure,  most  natural  are 

itaelf  bj  soanda,  which  are  not  unlike  to  indefinite, 

kn^  notes  in  the  chromatic  system.    Of  "See  note  k  of  this  chapter. 
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another  source,  which  must  be  left  for  the  present,  to  be  con- 
sidered of  hereafter.* 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned,  imitation  by  poetry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  IMITATES,  BUT  IMITATES  ONLY 
THROUGH  NATURAL  MEDIA,  OR  MERE  SOUNDS.  COMPARISON  OF 
POETRY  IN  THIS  CAPACITY;  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH 
MUSIC. 

Poetic  imitation  includes  every  thing  in  it  which  is  performed 
either  by  picture-imitation  or  musical;  for  its  materials  are 
words,  and  words  are  symbols  by  compact  of  all  ideas.^ 

Further,  as  words,  beside  their  being  symbols  by  compact,  are 
also  sounds  variously  distinguished  by  their  aptness  to  be  rapidly 
or  slowly  pronounced,  and  by  the  respective  prevalence  of  mutes, 
liquids,  or  vowels,  in  their  composition ;  it  will  follow,  that,  be- 
side their  compact-relation,  they  will  have  likewise  a  natural 
relation  to  all  such  things,  between  which  and  themselves  there 
is  any  natural  resemblance :  thus,  for  instance,  there  is  natural 
resemblance  between  all  sorts  of  harsh  and  grating  sounds. 
There  is,  therefore,  (exclusive  of  its  signification,)  a  natural  re- 
lation between  the  sound  of  a  vile  hautboy,  and  of  that  verse  in 
Virgil,' 

Stridenti  misemm  Btipula  disperdere  cannen  ; 

or  of  that  other  in  Milton,* 

Orate  on  their  acraimel  pipes  of  wretched  stniw. 

So  also  between  the  smooth  swift  gliding  of  a  river,  and  of  that 
verse  in  Horace,** 

at  ille 
Labitor,  et  labetur  in  omne  volubiliB  seynm. 

And  thus,  in  part,  even  poetic  imitation  has  its  foundation  in 
nature :  but  then  this  imitation  goes  not  far ;  and  taken  without 
the  meaning  derived  to  the  sounds  from  compact,  is  but  little 
intelligible,  however  perfect  and  elaborate. 

II.  If,  therefore,  poetry  be  compared  with  painting,  in  respect 
of  this  its  merely  natural  and  inartificial  resemblance,  it  may  be 
justly  said,  that  inasmuch  as  of  this  sort  of  resemblance,  poetry 
(like  music)  has  no  other  sources,  than  those  two  of  sound  and 
motion ;  inasmuch  as  it  often  wants  these  sources  themselves,  (for 

«  Chi^ter  TL  •In  his  Lycidaa. 

»  See  note  c,  chap,  i,  b  Epi.^,  n  i  j  ^^^  42  43. 

«  BcL  ia  Ter.  27. 
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numbers  of  words  neither  have,  nor  can  have,  any  resemblance 
to  those  ideas  of  which  they  are  the  symbols;)  inasmuch  as 
ostaral  sounds  and  motions,  which  poetry  thus  imitates,  are 
themselves  but  loose  and  indefinite  accidents  of  those  Rubjects 
to  which  thej  belong,^  and  consequently  do  but  loosely  ana  in- 
definitely characterize  them ;  lastly,  inasmuch  as  poetic  sounds 
sod  motions  do  but  faintly  resemble  those  of  nature,  which  are 
themselves  confessed  to  be  so  imperfect  and  vague.  From  all 
this  it  will  follow,  (as  it  has  already  followed  of  music,)  that 
poetic  imitation  founded  in  mere  natural  resemblance  is  much 
inferior  to  that  of  painting,  and  at  best  but  very  imperfect. 

III.  As  to  the  preference  which  such  poetic  imitation  may 
daim  before  musical,  or  musical  imitation  before  that,  the  merits 
on  each  side  may  appear  perhaps  equal.  They  both  fetch  their 
imitations  from  sound  and  motion.^  Now  music  seems  to  imitate 
nature  better  as  to  motion,  and  poetry  as  to  sound.  The  reason 
iS)  that  in  motions,  music  has  a  greater  variety  ;*  and  in  sounds, 
those  of  poetry  approach  nearer  to  nature.^ 

If,  therefore,  in  sound  the  one  have  the  preference,  in  motion 
the  other,  and  the  merit  of  sound  and  motion  be  supposed  nearly 
e({Qal,  it  will  follow,  that  the  merit  of  the  two  imitations  will  be 
netrly  equal  also. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

ON  TBE  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  UiriATES,  NOT  BT  MERE  SOUNDS  OR 
NATURAL  MEDIA,  BUT  BY  WORDS  SIGNIFICANT;  THE  SUBJECTS  AT 
THE  SAME  TIME  BBINO  SUCH,  TO  WHICH  THE  GENIUS  OF  EACH  OF 
THE  OTHER  TWO  ARTS  IS  MOST  PERFECTLY  ADAPTED.  ITS  COMPARI- 
SON IN  THESE  SUBJECTS,  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH  MUSIC. 

The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  been  hitherto  considered,  as 
fetching  its  imitation  from  mere  natural  resemblance.  In  this  it 
has  been  shewn  much  inferior  to  painting,  and  nearly  equal  to 
music* 

*  Page  31.  compounded,  can  be  made  produce. 

*  Pngt  28.  '  Musical  toundi  are  produced  bj  CTen 

*  Munc  has  no  less  tban  fire  different  yibrations,  which  scarcely  any  natural 
lengths  of  notes  in  ordinary  use,  reckoning  sounds  are :  on  the  contrary,  words  are 
from  the  semibiere  to  the  semiquaver ;  all  the  product  of  uneven  vibration,  and  so  are 
wUeh  may  be  infinitely  compounded,  even  most  natural  sounds ;  add  to  this,  that 
in  any  one  time,  or  measure.  Poetry,  on  words  are  fiur  more  numerous  than  musical 
the  other  hand,  has  but  two  lengths,  or  sounds.  So  that  poetry,  as  to  imitation  by 
quantities,  a  long  syllable  and  a  short,  sound,  seems  to  exceed  music,  not  onljr  in 
(which  is  its  half ;)  and  all  the  variety  of  nearness  of  resemblance,  but  even  in  variety 
verse  arises  from  *a^  ^^  *n<l  metrcs,  as  also. 

these  two   qw€iet  of  syllables,  by  being 

D 
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It  remains  to  be  considered,  what  its  merits  are,  when  it 
imitates  not  by  mere  natural  sound,  but  by  sound  significant; 
by  words,  the  compact  symbols  of  all  kinds  of  ideas.  From 
hence  depends  its  genuine  force.  And  here,  as  it  is  able  to  find 
sounds  expressive  of  every  idea,  so  is  there  no  subject  either  of 
picture-imitation,  or  musical,  to  which  it  does  not  aspire;  all 
things  and  incidents  whatever  being,  in  a  manner,  to  be  described 
by  words. 

Whether,  therefore,  poetry,  in  this  its  proper  sphere,  be  equal 
to  the  imitation  of  the  other  two  arts,  is  the  question  at  present 
which  comes  in  order  to  be  discussed. 

Now  as  subjects  are  infinite,  and  the  other  two  arts  are  not 
equally  adapted  to  imitate  all,  it  is  proposed,  first,  to  compare 
poetry  with  them  in  such  subjects  to  which  they  are  most  per- 
fectly adapted. 

II.  To  begin,  therefore,  with  painting.  A  subject  in  which  the 
power  of  this  art  may  be  most  fully  exerted,  (whether  it  be 
taken  from  the  inanimate,  or  the  animal,  or  the  moral  world,) 
must  be  a  subject  which  is  principally  and  eminently  char 
racterized  by  certain  colours,  figures,  and  postures  of  figures-* 
whose  comprehension  depends  not  on  a  succession  of  events ;  or 
at  least,  if  on  a  succession,  on  a  short  and  self-evident  one — 
which  admits  a  lar^e  variety  of  such  circumstances,  as  all  concur 
in  the  same  individual  point  of  time,  and  relate  all  to  one  prin- 
cipal action. 

As  to  such  a  subject,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  poetry  is  forced 
to  pass  through  the  medium  of  compact,  while  painting  applies 
immediately  through  the  medium  of  nature;  the  one  being 
understood  to  all,  the  other  to  the  speakers  of  a  certain  language 
only :  <  inasmuch  as  natural  operations  must  needs  be  more 
affecting  than  artificial :  inasmuch  as  painting  helps  our  own 
rude  ideas  by  its  own,  which  are  consummate  and  wrought  up  to 
the  perfection  of  art ;  while  poetry  can  raise  no  other,  than  what 
every  mind  is  furnished  with  before :  ^  inasmuch  as  painting  shews 
all  the  minute  and  various  concurrent  circumstances  of  the  event 
in  the  same  individual  point  of  time,  as  they  appear  in  nature ; 
while  poetry  is  forced  to  want  this  circumstance  of  intelligibility, 
by  being  ever  obliged  to  enter  into  some  degree  of  detail :  inas- 
much as  this  detail  creates  often  the  dilemma  of  either  becoming 

'  Notey^  p.  28.  curate  thought  upon  what  grace,  beaten, 

^  When  we  read  in  Milton  of  Ere,  that  love,  and  dignity  mean  ;  or  ever  enikhed 

Oraoi  wa$maU  her  tteps^  heaven  m  her  eye^  the  mind  with  ideas  of  beauty,  or  asked 

In  ev^ry  gesture  dignity  and  love ;  whence  they  are  to  be  acquiiii,  and  by 

we  have  an  image,  not  of  that  Eve  which  what  proportions  they  are  constituted.    On 

Milton  conceived,  but  of  such  an  Eve  only  the  contrary,  when  we  view  Eve  as  painted 

as  every  one,  by  his  own  proper  genius,  is  by  an  able  painter,  we  labour  under  no 

able  to  represent,  from  reflecting  on  those  such  difficulty  ;  because  we  have  exhibited 

ideas  which  he  has  annexed  to  these  several  before  us  the  better  conceptions  of  an  artist, 

sounds.     The  greater  part,  in  the  mean  the  ffenuine  ideas  of  perhaps  a  Titian  or  a 

time,  have  never  perhaps  bestowed  one  ao-  RaphaeL 
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tedious,  to  be  clear ;  or  if  not  tedious,  then  obscure :  lastly,  in- 
asmuch as  all  imitations  more  similar,  more  immediate,  and  more 
intelligible,  are  preferable  to  those  which  are  less  so ;  and  for  the 
reasons  above,  the  imitations  of  poetrj  are  less  similar,  less  imme- 
diate, and  less  intelligible  than  those  of  painting.  From  all  this 
it  will  follow,  that  in  all  subjects,  where  painting  can  fully  exert 
itselj^  the  imitations  of  painting  are  superior  to  those  of  poetrj ; 
and  consequently,  in  all  such  subjects,  that  painting  has  the  pre- 
ference. 

III.  And  now  to  compare  poetrj  with  music,  allowing  to 
music  tbe  same  advantage  of  a  well-adapted  subject,  which  has 
alreadj  been  allowed  to  painting  in  the  comparison  just  pre- 
ceding. 

What  such  a  subject  is,  has  alreadj  been  described.^  And  as 
to  preference,  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  inasmuch  as  musical 
imitations,  though  natural,  aspire  not  to  raise  the  same  ideas, 
but  onlj  ideas  similar  and  analogous;^  while  poetic  imitation, 
though  artificial,  raises  ideas  the  verj  same,  masmuch  as  the 
definite  and  certain  is  ever  preferable  to  the  indefinite  and  uncer- 
tain, and  that  more  especiallj  in  imitations  where  the  principal 
delight '  is  in  recognising  the  thing  imitated ;  it  will  follow  from 
hence,  that  even  m  sul^ects  the  best  adapted  to  musical  imi- 
tation, the  imitation  of  poetrj  will  be  still  more  excellent. 

'  See  chap.  iL  leet  2.  theee  imitadom ;  as  we  an  enabled,  in  each 

^  Page  si.  of  them,  to  exercue  the  leaMming  fiuol^  ; 

*  That  there  is  an  eminent  delight  in  and,  by  comparing  the  copy  with  the  arehi- 
ddi  very  ncognition  itself  abstract  firom  type  in  our  minds,  to  infer  that  this  is  such 
ay  thing  pleanng  in  the  subject  recognised,  a  thing,  and  that  another:  a  het  remark- 
is  evident  firom  hence,  that,  in  dl  the  able  among  children,  eren  in  their  first  and 
fldmetic  arts,  we  can  be  highly  charmed  earliest  days. 

with  iwMtatSnma^  at  whoso  originals  in  na-        t6  tc  7^  fufui&Baif   siijupvrov   rots 

tat  we  are  shocked  and  terrified.    Such,  iaf9p^9i$  iie  ToSZmp  ivrU  icoi  roir^  Zmp^ 

fm  hwtance,  as  dead  bodies,  wild  beasts,  potwc  rwr  &XA«y  (<&mvy  tri  lutirrruc^ha/rSt^ 

sad  the  like.  iirri,  leol  riu  /AoBiia^u  woiwrai  81^  fUM^ 

The  canse,  assigned  for  this,  seems  to  be  o'cwt  riu  wpiras'   iced   t^  X^^'''  "f"^ 

d  the  foflowing  lund.    We  hare  a  joy,  not  fUfififiaai  wmras.     "Xti/uTop  &  ro^ov  rh 

mij  in  the  sanity  and  p^ection,  but  also  avfifiaaHtw  M  rSkp  Iptmk.    *A  yiip  cArik 

ia  the  just  and  natural  energies  of  onr  Xinrqpws  dp&fMP^  roirttv  ria  thUvas  riu 

■erefai  limbs  and  fitcultieSb     And  hence,  fidXtara  ^itepififfUyas,  X^P^M^  Otwpow- 

SBMDg  others,  the  joy  in  reasoning ;  as  r9S'  otop  ^tipUtw  re  fAop^iu  rSt^  iiypiatrdf 

being  the  energy  of  that  principal  fiicnlty,  rtty^  leol  vtKpSiy.    AXrtor  9k  Koi  ro^rov, 

sv  iBtdleet  or  understanding.    This  joy  5ri  /uoy^drsir  od  fiAyoy  rots  ^tkotrd^u 

otends,  not  only  to  the  wise,  but  to  the  ^urrov,  &XX&  iced   rots  &\Aois  Afums' 

■altitude.     For  aU  men  hare  an  aversion  &XA*  M  fipttx^  KotvrnmnHruf  ahrou.     Ai^ 

to  igF»«fam4^  and  error ;  and  in  some  degree,  7^  rdvro  x^'W''^'  "^^  chc<{raf  ^pdrrcs, 

hswever  raodemte,  are  glad  to  learn  and  to  5ri  ffviifialvti  $HMovyras  iMMtftof  md 

urfbna  themselves.  ovAAot^^co^oi,  t1  icturrop'  oTor,  Sri  oSrot 

Hence,  therefore^  the  delight  aiising  firom  ^ict ivoi .    Arist.  Poet  c  4. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ON  TH£  SUBJECTS  WHICH  POETRY  IMITATES  BY  WORDS  SIGNIFICANT, 
BEINO  AT  THE  SAME  TIME  SUBJECTS  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  THE  .GENIUS  OF 
EITHER  OF  THE  OTHER  ARTS.  THE  NATURE  OF  THOSE  SUBJECTS. 
THE  ABILITIES  OF  POETRY  TO  IMITATE  THEM.  COMPARISON  OP 
POETRY  IN  THESE  SUBJECTS,  FIRST  WITH  PAINTING,  THEN  WITH 
MUSIC. 

The  mimetic  art  of  poetry  has  now  been  considered  in  two 
views:  first,  as  imitating  by  mere  natural  media;  and  in  this  it  has 
been  placed  on  a  level  with  music,  but  much  inferior  to  painting. 
It  has  been  since  considered  as  imitating  through  sounds  signi- 
ficant by  compact,  and  that  in  such  subjects  respectively,  where 
painting  and  music  have  the  fullest  power  to  exert  themselves. 
Here  to  painting  it  has  been  held  inferior,  but  to  music  it  has 
been  preferred. 

It  remains  to  be  considered,  what  other  subjects  poetry  has 
left,  to  which  the  genius  of  the  other  two  arts  is  not  so  perfectly 
adapted ;  how  far  poetry  is  able  to  imitate  them ;  and  whether, 
from  the  perfection  of  its  imitation,  and  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects themselves,  it  ought  to  be  called  no  more  than  equal  to  its 
sister  arts;  or  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  should  not  rather  be 
called  superior. 

II.  To  begin,  in  the  first  place,  by  comparing  it  with  painting. 

The  subjects  of  poetry,  to  which  the  genius  of  painting  is  not 
adapted,  are,  all  actions,  whose  whole  is  of  so  lengthened  a 
duration,  *"  that  no  point  of  time,  in  any  part  of  that  whole,  can 
be  given  fit  for  painting;  neither  in  its  berinning,  which  will 
teach  what  is  subsequent ;  nor  in  its  end,  which  will  teach  what 
is  previous ;  nor  in  its  middle,  which  will  declare  both  the  pre- 
vious and  the  subsequent.  Also  all  subjects  so  framed,  as  to 
lay  open  the  internal  constitution  of  man,  and  give  us  an  insight 
into  characters,*^  manners,  passions,  and  sentiments. 

The  merit  of  these  subjects  is  obvious.    They  must  necessarily 

"*  For  a  jutt  and  accurate  description-  of        Sentiments  are  discoyerable  in  aU  those 

wholeness  and  unity,  see  Arist  Poet  chap,  things,  which  are  the  proper  business  and 

7  and  8 ;  and  Bossu,  his  best  interpreter,  end  of  speech  or  discourse.     The  chief 

in  his  treatise  on  the  Epic  Poem,  book  ii  branches  of  this  end  are  to  assert  and 

chap.  9 — 11.  prove  ;  to  solve  and  refute ;  to  express  or 

*  For  a  description  of  character,  see  be-  excite  passions ;  to  amplify  inddenta,  and 

low,  note  0,  of  this  chapter.  to  dimmish  them.     It  is  in  these  thiqgs, 

As  for  manners,  it  may  be  said  in  general,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  for  sentiment, 

that  a  certain  system  of  them  makes  a  See  Arist  Poet  c  19 :  "Eom  9k  mrrA  rV 

character;  and  that  as  these  systems,  by  A^oiom  ravroL,  tea  (nth  rov  xAyon  JUtt 

being  differently  compounded,  make  each  a  irapwntwtuf9^vau     Vkipfti  tk  rwrttv^  t4 

difierent  character,  so  is  it  that  one  man  re    &ro8ciicr0nu,  icol    rh    A^ty,  jtol    t^ 

truly  difiSers  finan  another.  wdBii  irapaffK€vd(urf — icol  fri  /a^Aoi,  mil 

Passions  are  obrious ;  pity,  fear,  anger,  &c  fffiucf>6TJira, 
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of  all  be  the  most  afiectiog,  the  most  improving,  and  such  of 
which  the  mind  has  the  strongest  comprehension. 

For  as  to  the  affecting  part,  if  it  be  true,  that  all  events  more 
or  less  affect  ns,  as  the  subjects  which  they  respect  are  more  or 
less  nearly  related  to  us,  then  surely  those  events  must  needs 
be  most  affecting,  to  whose  subjects  we  are  of  all  the  most 
intimately  related.  Now  such  is  the  relation  which  we  bear  to 
mankind ;  and  men  and  human  actions  are  the  subjects  here 
proposed  for  imitation. 

As  to  improvement,  there  can  be  none  surely  (to  man  at 
least)  so  great,  as  that  which  is  derived  from  a  just  and  decent 
representation  of  human  manners  and  sentiments.  For  what 
can  more  contribute  to  give  us  that  master-knowledge,**  without 
which  all  other  knowledge  will  prove  of  little  or  no  utility  t 

As  to  our  comprehension,  there  is  nothing  certainly  of  which 
we  have  so  strong  ideas,  as  of  that  which  happens  in  the  moral 
or  human  world.  For  as  to  the  internal  part,  or  active  prin- 
ciple of  the  vegetable,  we  know  it  but  obscurely ;  because  there 
we  can  discover  neither  passion,  nor  sensation.  In  the  animal 
world,  indeed,  this  principle  is  more  seen,  and  that  from  the 
passions  and  sensations  which  there  declare  themselves.  Yet 
all  still  rests  upon  the  mere  evidence  of  sense ;  upon  the  force 
only  of  external  and  unassisted  experience.  But  in  the  moral 
or  human  world,  as  we  have  a  medium  of  knowledge  far  more 
accurate  than  this,  so  from  hence  it  is  that  we  can  comprehend 
accordingly. 

With  regard,  therefore,  to  the  various  events  which  happen 

*  rSQBl  2ATTON.     But  farther,  be-  the  disasters  being  real,  it  can  obtain  the 

Mdee  obtaining  thb  moral  science  from  the  same  end. 

oontemplation  of  human  life,  an  end  com-         It  must,  however,  for  all  this,  be  con- 

Don  both  to  epic,  trsgic,  and  comic  poetry,  fessed,  that  an  effect  of  this  kind  cannot 

there  ia  a  peculiar  end  to  tragedy,  that  of  reasonably  be  expected,  except  among  na- 

eradicating  the  passions  of  pity  and  fear.  tions,like  the  Athenians  of  old,  who  lived  in 

"Z^rof    OOP    rpcey^la    fiifu/iffu   wpd^ttts  a  perpetual  attendance  upon  these  theatrical 

0vmr8aUtt  mil  rtKtiai — Si*  i\4ov  Ktd  <p6fiov  representations.     For  it  is  not  a  single  or 

wwoaipgytra  rV  "f"^  roto{rrtty  waBiifMrecv  occasional  application  to  these  passions,  but 

midap^iw.    Arist  Poet  c.  6.    **  Tragedy  is  a  constant  and  uninterrupted,  by  which 

the  imitation  of  an  action  important  and  alone  they  may  be  lessened  or  removed. 
perfect,  through  pity  and  fear  working  the        It  would  be  improper  to  conclude  this 

paigation  of  such-like  passions.*^  note,  without  observing,  that  the  philosopher 

There  are  none,  it  is  evident,  so  devoid  in  this  place  by  pity  means  not  phUan- 
of  these  two  passions,  as  those  perpetually  thropy,  natural  affection,  a  readiness  to  re- 
conversant,  where  the  occasions  of  uiem  are  lieve  others  in  their  calamities  and  distress ; 
Boat  freqaent ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  but,  by  pity,  he  means  that  senseless  effe- 
military  men,  the  professors  of  medicine,  minate  consternation,  which  seizes  weak 
diimzgery,  and  the  like.  Their  minds,  by  minds,  on  the  sudden  prospect  of  any  thing 
this  interconrae,  become,  as  it  were,  cal-  disastrous  ;  which,  in  its  more  violent 
loiis  ;  gaining  an  apathy  by  experience,  effects,  is  seen  in  shriekings,  swoonings,  &c. 
i^ich  no  theory  can  ever  teach  them.  a  passion,  so  &r  from  laudable,  or  from 

Now,  that  which  is  wrought  in  these  operating  to  the  good  of  others,  that  it  is 

men  bj  the  real  disasters  of  life,  may  be  certain  to  deprive  the  party,  who  labours 

sqppoaed  wrought  in  others  by  the  fictions  under  its  influence,  of  all  capacity  to  do  the 

of  tmged  J  ;  yet  with  this  happy  circum-  least  good  office, 
•tance  in  fisvour  of  tragedy,  that,  without 
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here,  and  the  Tarious  causes  by  which  they  are  produced ;  in 
other  words,  of  all  characters,  manners,  human  passions,  and 
sentiments ;  besides  the  evidence  of  sense,  we  haye  the  highest 
evidence  additional,  in  having  an  express  consciousness  of  some- 
thing similar  within ;  of  something  homogeneous  in  the  recesses 
of  our  own  minds ;  in  that  which  constitutes  to  each  of  us  his 
true  and  real  self. 

These,  therefore,  being  the  subjects,  not  adapted  to  the  genius 
of  painting,  it  comes  next  to  be  considered,  how  far  poet^  can 
imitate  them. 

And,  here,  that  it  has  abilities  clearly  equal,  cannot  be 
doubted ;  as  it  has  that  for  the  medium  of  its  imitation,  through 
which  nature  declares  herself  in  the  same  subjects.  For  tne 
sentiments  in  real  life  are  only  known  by  men'^s  discourse. ^ 
And  the  characters,  manners,  and  passions  of  men,  being  the 
prompters  to  what  they  say,  it  must  needs  follow,  that  their 
discourse  will  be  a  constant  specimen  of  those  characters, 
manners,  and  passions. 

Format  enim  natnn  print  nos  intas  ad  omnem 
Fortunarum  habitum ;  juvat,  ant  impellit  ad  iiam : 
Post  effert  animi  motoB,  intexprete  lingua.  4 

Not  only,  therefore,  language  is  an  adequate  medium  of 
imitation,  but  in  sentiment  it  is  the  only  medium;  and  in 
manners  and  passions  there  is  no  other  which  can  exhibit  them 
to  us  after  that  clear,  precise,  and  definite  way,  as  they  in 
nature  stand  allotted  to  the  various  sorts  of  men,  and  are  found 
to  constitute  the  several  characters  of  each.' 

III.  To  compare,  therefore,  poetry,  in  these  subjects,  with 
painting :  inasmuch  as  no  subjects  of  painting  are  wholly  supe- 
rior to  poetry ;  *  while  the  subjects,  here  described,  far  exceed 
the  power  of  painting:  inasmuch  as  they  are,  of  all  subjects,  the 
most  affecting  and  improving,*  and  such  of  which  we  have  the 

P  Page  36,  note  n,  therefore,  tliat  lecotine  must  be  had,  not  to 

4  Hor.  de  Art  Poet  108.  painting,  but  to  poetry.   So  accorate  a  con- 

'  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  (besides  what  is  ception  of  character  can  be  gathered  only 

done  by  poetry)  there  is  some  idea  of  cha-  from  a  succession  of  rarious  and  yet  con- 

lacter,  which  even  painting  can  communi-  ustent  actions ;  a  succession,  enabling  us 

cate.    Thus  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  to  conjecture,  what  the  person  of  the  dnma 

such  a   countenance    may  be  found    by  will  do  in  the  future,  from  what  already  ha 

painters  for  ^neas,  as  would  convey,  upon  has  done  in  the  past     Now,  to  soch  an 

view,  a  mild,  humane,  and  yet  a  brave  dia-  imitation,  poetry  only  is  equal ;  because  it 

position.     But  then  this  idea  would  be  is  not  bounded,  like  painting,  to  short,  and, 

vague  and  general.   It  would  be  concluded,  as  it  were,  instant  events,  but  may  imitate 

only  in  the  gross,  that  the  hero  was  good,  subjects  of  any  duration  whatever.     See 

As  to  that  system  of  qualities  peculiar  to  Arist  Poet  c  6.   "Etrri  9h  ^$os  jikp  rh 

^neas  only,  and  which  alone  properly  con-  rowvrov,  %  ^Xoi  r^r  wpoaip€&'iP  ifwoU 

stitutes  his  true  and  real  cbamcter,  this  ru  i<rrly,  iv  oft  oIk  %9ri  S^Aor,  c2  wpook- 

would  still  remain  a  secret,  nnd  be  no  way  fxn-cu  ^  pf^ti  6  \4ywp.     See  also  the  in- 

discovemble.     For  how  deduce  it  from  the  genious  and  learned  Bosan,  book  iv.  c  4. 
men?  lineaments  of  a  countenance  ?    Or,  if        •  Pages  28  and  34. 
it  were  deducible,  how  few  spectators  would         *  Page  37. 
there  be  found  so  sagacious?    It  is  here. 
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strongest  comprehension :  further,  inasmuch  as  poetry  can  most 
accnmtely  imitate  them:"  inasmuch  as,  besides  idl  imitation, 
there  is  a  charm  in  poetry  arising  from  its  yerj  numbers;* 
whereas  painting  has  pretence  to  no  charm,  except  that  of 
imitation  only :  lastly,  (which  will  soon  be  shewn,^)  inasmuch  as 
poetry  is  able  to  associate  music  as  a  most  powerAil  ally,  of 
which  assistance  painting  is  utterly  incapable :  from  all  this  it 
may  be  friirly  concluded,  that  poetry  is  not  only  equal,  but  that 
it  is,  in  fact,  &r  superior  to  its  sister  art  of  painting. 

IV.  But  if  it  exceed  painting,  in  subjects  to  which  painting 
is  not  adapted,  no  doubt  will  it  exceed  music,  in  subjects  to 
muac  not  adapted.  For  here  it  has  been  preferred,*  even  in 
those  subjects  which  have  been  held  adapted  the  best  of  all. 

y.  Poetry  is,  therefore,  on  the  whole,  much  superior  to  either 
of  the  other  mimetic  arts ;  it  having  been  shewn  to  be  equally 
excellent  in  the  accuracy  of  its  imitation;*  and  to  imitate 
sabjects  which  &r  surpass,  as  well  in  utility,^  as  in  dignity.^ 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ON  MUSIC,  C0N8IDEBBD  NOT  AS  AN  IMITATION,  BUT  AS  DERIVING  ITS 
EFFICACT  WHOM  ANOTUJEB  80UBCA.  ON  m  JOINT  OPERATION  BT  THIS 
MEANS  WITH  POETRY.  AN  OBJECTION  TO  MUSIC  SOLVED.  THE 
ADVANTAGE  ARI8INQ  TO  IT,  AS  WELL  AS  TO  POETRY,  FROM  THEIR 
BEINa  UNITED.      CONCLUSION. 

Im  the  above  discourse,  music  has  been  mentioned  as  an  ally  to 
poetry.*^     It  has  also  been  said  to  derive  its   efficacy  from 
another  source  than  imitation.*    It  remains,  therefore,  that 
these  things  be  explained. 
Now,  in  order  to  this,  it  is  first  to  be  observed,  that  there  are 


"  Page  3a. 

*  That  there  is  a  chann  in  poetry,  anniig 

fnm  iti  numbers  onl j,  ma j  be  made  evident 
from  the  fire  or  six  first  lines  of  the  Panir 
dise  Lost ;  where,  without  any  pomp  of 
phrase,  sablimity  of  sentiment,  or  the  least 
degree  of  imitation,  erery  reader  must  find 
himself  to  be  sensibly  delighted ;  and  that, 
only  firom  the  graceful  and  nmple  cadence 
of  the  numbers,  and  that  artful  variation  of 
the  cmmnh  or  pause,  so  essential  to  the 
harmony  of  eycry  good  poem. 

An  English  heroic  verse  consists  of  ten 
lemipeds,  or  half-feet.  Now,  in  the  lines 
ibove  mentioned,  the  pauses  are  varied 
apon  different  scmipeds  in  the  order  which 
follows;   as   may  ^  *^^  ^7  ^7>  ^^^ 


will  be  at  the  pains  to  examine 
Paradise  Lost,  book  L 
'"*  ''Semiped  7 


Verse  1 

2  —  6 

3  ^  has  its  pause  ^  •  6 

—  4  *    fidl  upon     '  •  5 

S  3 

6j  L < 

'  Chap.  VL 
'  Chap.  iv.  sect  3. 
»  Page  38. 
«»  Page  37. 

0  See  p.  36.  and  p.  30,  note  n.    See  also 
p.  28,  29. 
<*  Chap.  V.  sect  3. 
•  Page  31. 
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Tarious  affections  which  may  be  raised  by  the  power  of  music. 
There  are  sounds  to  make  us  cheerful,  or  sad;  martial,  or 
tender ;  and  so  of  almost  every  other  affection  which  we  feel. 

It  is  also  further  observable,  that  there  is  a  reciprocal  operation 
between  our  affections  and  our  ideas ;  so  that,  by  a  sort  of  natural 
sympathy,  certain  ideas  necessarily  tend  to  raise  in  us  certain 
affections ;  and  those  affections,  by  a  sort  of  counter-operation, 
to  raise  the  same  ideas.  Thus,  ideas  derived  from  funerals, 
tortures,  murders,  and  the  like,  naturally  generate  the  affection 
of  melancholy.  And  when,  by  any  physical  causes,  that  affec- 
tion happens  to  prevail,  it  as  naturally  generates  the  same 
doleful  ideas. 

And  hence  it  is,  that  ideas  derived  from  external  causes, 
have  at  different  times,  upon  the  same  person,  so  different  an 
effect.  If  they  happen  to  suit  the  affections  which  prevail 
within,  then  is  their  impression  most  sensible,  and  their  effect 
most  lasting.  If  the  contrary  be  true,  then  is  the  effect  con- 
trary. Thus,  for  instance,  a  funeral  will  much  more  affect  the 
same  man  if  he  see  it  when  melancholy,  than  if  he  see  it  when 
cheerful. 

Now  this  being  premised,  it  will  follow,  that  whatever  happens 
to  be  the  affection  or  disposition  of  mind,  which  ought  naturally 
to  result  from  the  genius  of  any  poem,  the  same,  prpbably,  it 
will  be  in  the  power  of  some  species  of  music  to  excite.  But 
whenever  the  proper  affection  prevails,  it  has  been  allowed  that 
then  all  kindred  ideas,  derived  from  external  causes,  make  the 
most  sensible  impression.  The  ideas,  therefore,  of  poetry,  must 
needs  make  the  most  sensible  impression,  when  the  affections,^ 
peculiar  to  them,  are  already  excited  by  the  music.  For  here  a 
double  force  is  made  to  cooperate  to  one  end.  A  poet,  thus 
assisted,  finds  not  an  audience  in  a  temper  averse  to  the  genius 
of  his  poem,  or,  perhaps  at  best,  under  a  cool  indifference ;  but 
by  the  preludes,  the  symphonies,  and  concurrent  operation  of 
the  music  in  all  its  parts,  roused  into  those  very  affections  which 
he  would  most  desire. 

An  audience  so  disposed,  not  only  embrace  with  pleasure  the 
ideas  of  the  poet  when  exhibited,  but,  in  a  manner,  even  antici- 

Eate  them  in  their  several  imaginations.  The  superstitious 
ave  not  a  more  previous  tendency  to  be  frightened  at  the  sight 
of  spectres,  or  a  lover  to  fall  into  raptures  at  the  sight  of  his 
mistress,  than  a  mind,  thus  tempered  by  the  power  of  music,  to 
enjoy  all  ideas  which  are  suitable  to  that  temper. 

And  hence  the  genuine  charm  of  music,  and  the  wonders 
which  it  works  through  its  great  professors.'     A  power  which 

'  Quintilian  elegantly,  and  exactly  ap-  canit,  totaque  arte  conaentit  cum  eomm, 

Dosite  to  this   reasoning,  says  of  mosic,  qoss  dicuntur,  affectibus.    Inst  Orator.  L  L 

Namque  et  voce  et  modnlatione  grandia  c  10. 

elate,  jacanda  dulciter,  moderata  leniter  >  Such,  above  all,  is  Oeoige   Frederic 
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consists  not  in  imitations,  and  the  raising  ideas,  but  in  the 
raising  affections  to  which  ideas  may  correspond.  There  ard 
few  to  be  found  so  insensible,  I  may  even  say  so  inhuman,  as 
when  good  poetry  is  justly  set  to  music,  not  in  some  degree  to 
feel  the  force  of  so  amiable  an  union ;  but  to  the  Muses'*  friends 
it  is  a  force  irresistible,  and  penetrates  into  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  soul. 

Pectus  inaniter  angit, 
Irritat,  mnlcet,  £du8  terroribui  implet'* 

II.  Now  this  is  that  source  from  whence  music  was  said  for- 
merly to  derive  its  greatest  efficacy  ;^  and  here,  indeed,  not  in 
imitation,^  ought  it  to  be  chiefly  cultivated.  On  this  account 
also  it  has  been  called  a  powerful  ally  to  poetr^.^  And,  further, 
it  is  by  the  help  of  this  reasoning  that  the  objection  is  solved, 
which  is  raised  against  the  singing  of  poetry,  (as  in  operas, 
oratorios,  &c.)  from  the  want  of  probability  and  resemblance  to 
nature.  To  one,  indeed,  who  has  no  musical  ear,  this  objection 
may  have  weight ;  it  may  even  perplex  a  lover  of  music,  if  it 
happen  to  surprise  him  in  his  hours  of  indifference.  But  when  he 
is  feeling  the  charm  of  poetry  so  accompanied,  let  him  be  angry 
(if  he  can)  with  that  which  serves  only  to  interest  him  more 
feelingly  in  the  subject,  and  support  him  in  a  stronger  and  more 
earnest  attention ;  which  enforces,  by  its  aid,  the  several  ideas 
of  the  poem,  and  gives  them  to  his  imagination  with  unusual 
strength  and  grandeur.  He  cannot  surely  but  confess,  that  he 
is  a  gainer  in  the  exchange,  when  he  barters  the  want  of  a  single 
probability,  that  of  pronunciation,  (a  thing  merely  arbitrary,  and 
everywhere  different,)  for  a  noble  heightening  of  affections  which 
are  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  enable  him  to  enter  into  the 
bubject  with  double  energy  and  enjoyment. 

III.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident,  that  these  two  arts 
can  never  be  so  powerful  singly,  as  when  they  are  properly 
united:  for  poetry,  when  alone,  must  be  necessarily  forced  to 
waste  many  of  its  richest  ideas,  in  the  mere  raising  of  affections, 
when,  to  have  been  properly  relished,  it  should  have  found  those 
affections  in  their  highest  energy ;  and  music,  when  alone,  can 
only  raise  affections  which  soon  languish  and  decay,  if  not  main- 
tained and  fed  by  the  nutritive  images  of  poetry.  Yet  must  it 
be  remembered,  in  this  union,  that  poetry  ever  have  the  pre- 


Handel ;  whose  geniui  having  been  culti-  its  assertions  in  what  it  has  offered  con- 

Tited  bj  eon  tinned  exercise,  and  being  it-  ceming  music. 

self  fu  the  sublimest  and  most  universal  ^  Horat  Epist  1. 1  ii.  211. 

now  known,  has  justly  placed  him  without  *  Page  31. 

sn  eqoal,  or  a  second.   This  transient  testi-  ^  For  the  narrow  extent,  and  little  effi- 

aonj  eanld  not  be  denied  so  excellent  an  cacy  of  music,  considered  as  a  mimetic  or 

artist,  from    whom   this  treatise  has  bor-  imitative  art,  see  chap.  ii.  sect.  3. 

roved  soch  eminent  examples,  to  justify  '  Page  39. 
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cedence ;  its  utility,'"  as  well  as  dignity,  being  by  far  the  more 
considerable. 

IV.  And  thus  much,  for  the  present,  as  to  mnsic,**  painting,  and 
poetry ;  the  circumstances  in  which  they  agree,  and  in  which 
they  differ ;  and  the  preference  due  to  one  of  them  above  the 
other  two. 

«  Cbapter  v.  sect.  2.  »  Page  27. 
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PART  I. 


J.  a  to  F.  S. 

Natttke  seems  to  treat  man  as  a  painter  wonld  his  disciple,  to 
whom  he  commits  the  outlines  of  a  &guie  lightly  sketched,  which 
the  scholar  for  himself  is  to  colour  and  complete  :*  thus  from 
nature  we  derive  senses,  and  passions,  and  an  intellect,  which 
each  of  us  for  himself  has  to  model  into  a  character.  And  hence 
(the  reverse  of  every  species  beside)  human  characters  alone  are 
mfinitely  various ;  as  various,  indeed,  as  there  are  individuals  to 
fomi  themi :  hence,  too,  the  great  diversity  of  systems,  and  of 
doctrines,  respecting  the  laws,  and  rules,  and  conduct  of  human 
life. 

It  is  in  the  history  of  these,  m v  fiiend,  you  have  so  successfully 
employed  yourself:  you  have  been  studious  to  know,  not  so 
much  what  Greeks,  Bomans,  or  Barbarians  have  done,  as  what 
they  have  reasoned,  and  what  they  have  taught.  Not  an  epicure 
has  more  joy  in  the  memory  of  a  delicious  oanquet,  than  I  feel 
in  recollecting  what  we  have  discoursed  on  these  subjects. 

And  here  you  cannot  forget  (for  we  were  both  unanimous)  the 
contempt  in  which  we  held  those  superficial  censurers,  who  pro- 
fess to  reftite,  what  they  want  even  capacities  to  comprehend. 
Upon  the  faith  of  their  own  boasting,  (could  that  be  credited,) 
sentiments  are  exposed,  opinions  demolished,  and  the  whole  wis- 
dom of  antiquity  lies  vanquished  at  their  feet.  Like  Opera 
heroes,  upon  their  own  stage,  they  can  with  ease  despatch  a 
lion,  or  discomfit  a  whole  legion.  i)ut,  alas !  were  they  to  en- 
counter, not  the  shadow,  but  the  substance,  what,  think  you, 
would  be  the  event  then  t  Little  better,  I  fear,  than  was  the 
fortune  of  poor  Priam,  when  the  feeble  old  man  durst  attack 
the  youthful  Pyrrhus : 

*  Ut  Phidias  potest  m  primo  instituen  hominem,  eed  aeoepit  a  natnra  inchoAtmn : 

Vgnom,  idque  perneere ;  potett  ab  alio  in-  hanc  eigo  intaens,  debet  institatum  illud, 

cmiatiim  accipere   et  abtolrere:  huic  eit  quasi  rignam  abeolTere.  Cic  da  Fin.  iv.  IS. 

lapientia  nmilia.     Non  enim  ipia  genoit  p.  334.  edit  Daris. 
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Telum  imbelle  sine  icta 
Conjecit :  rauco  quod  protenus  sere  repolBum, 
£t  Bummo  Clypei  nequicquam  umbone  pependit  ^ 

Among  the  many  long-exploded  and  obsolete  systems,  there 
was  one,  you  may  remember,  for  which  I  professed  a  great 
esteem.  Not  in  the  least  degree  convinced  by  all  I  had  heard 
against  it,  I  durst  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  system  was  more 
plausible ;  that  grant  but  its  principles,  and  the  rest  followed  of 
course ;  that  none  approached  nearer  to  the  perfection  of  oar 
own  religion,  as  I  could  prove,  were  there  occasion,  by  authority 
not  to  be  controverted.  As  you,  I  knew,  were  the  favourer  of  an 
hypothesis  somewhat  different,*^  so  I  attempted  to  support  my 
own,  by  reciting  you  a  certain  dialogue :  not  succeeding,  how- 
ever, so  happily  in  the  recollection,  as  I  could  wish,  I  have  since 
endeavoured  to  transcribe,  what  at  that  time  I  would  have  re- 
hearsed. The  result  of  my  labour  is  the  following  narrative, 
which  I  commit  with  confidence  to  your  friendship  and  candour. 

II.  It  was  at  a  time  when  a  certain  friend,  whom  I  highly 
value,  was  my  guest.  We  had  been  sitting  together,  entertaining 
ourselves  with  Shakespear :  among  many  of  his  characters,  we 
had  looked  into  that  of  Wolsey. — How  soon,  says  my  friend, 
does  the  cardinal  in  disgrace  abjure  that  happiness  which  he 
was  lately  so  fond  of!  Scarcely  out  of  office,  but  he  begins  to 
exclaim, 

Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  the  world !  I  hate  ye.' 

So  true  is  it,  that  our  sentiments  ever  vary  with  the  season ;  and 
that  in  adversity  we  are  of  one  mind,  in  prosperity  of  another. — 
As  for  his  mean  opinion,  said  I,  of  human  happiness,  it  is  a  truth, 
which  small  reflection  might  have  taught  him  long  before :  there 
seems  little  need  of  distress  to  inform  us  of  this.  I  rather  com- 
mend the  seeming  wisdom  of  that  eastern  monarch,*  who,  in 
the  affluence  of  prosperity,  when  he  was  proving  every  pleasure, 
was  yet  so  sensible  of  their  emptiness,  their  insufficiency  to  make 
him  happy,  that  he  proclaimed  a  reward  to  the  man  who  should 
invent  a  new  delight :  the  reward  indeed  was  proclaimed,  but 
the  delight  was  not  to  be  found. — If  by  delight,  says  he,  you 
mean  some  good,  something  conducive  to  real  happiness,  it  might 
have  been  found,  perhaps,  and  yet  not  hit  the  monarch'^s  fancy. 
— Is  that,  said  I,  possible  ? — It  is  possible,  replied  he,  though  it 
had  been  the  sovereign  good  itself:  and,  indeed,  what  wonder! 
Is  it  probable  that  such  a  mortal  as  an  eastern  monarch,  such  a 
pampered,  flattered,  idle  mortal,  should  have  attention  or  ca- 
pacity to  a  subject  so  delicate!  A  subject,  enough  to  exercise 
the  subtlest  and  most  acute ! 

What  then  is  it  you  esteem,  said  I,  the  sovereign  good  to  be ! 
It  should  seem,  by  your  representation,  to  be  something  very 

^  ^neid.  I.  iL  544.  <*  Shakespear's  Henry  the  Eighth. 

«  Via.  the  PUtonic.  •  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  7. 
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uncommon. — Ask  me  not  the  question,  said  he,  you  know  not 
where  it  will  carry  us.  Its  general  idea,  indeed,  is  easy  and 
plain,  but  the  detail  of  particulars  is  perplexed  and  long ;  passions 
and  opinions  for  ever  thwart  us;  a  paradox  appears  in  almost 
every  advance.  Besides,  did  our  inquiries  succeed  ever  so  happily, 
the  very  subject  itself  is  always  enough  to  give  me  pain. — That, 
replied  I,  seems  a  paradox  indeed. — It  is  not,  said  he,  from  any 
prejudice  which  I  have  conceived  against  it ;  for  to  man  I  esteem 
it  the  noblest  in  the  world :  nor  is  it  for  being  a  subject  to  which 
my  genius  does  not  lead  me ;  for  no  subject  at  all  times  has  more 
employed  my  attention :  but  the  truth  is,  I  can  scarce  ever  think 
on  it)  hut  an  unlucky  story  still  occurs  to  my  mind.  ^^  A  certain 
star-gazer,  with  his  telescope  was  once  viewing  the  moon,  and 
describing  her  seas,  her  mountains,  and  her  territories.  Says  a 
down  to  his  coinpanion,  *"  Let  him  spy  what  he  pleases,  we  are 
as  near  to  the  moon  as  he  and  all  his  brethren.^  ^  So  fares  it, 
alas!  with  these,  our  moral  speculations.  Practice  too  often 
creeps,  where  theory  can  soar  r  the  philosopher  proves  as  weak 
as  those  whom  he  most  contemns :  a  mortifying  thought  to  such 
as  well  attend  it. — Too  mortifying,  replied  I,  to  be  long  dwelt  on. 
Give  us  rather  your  general  idea  of  the  sovereign  good  :  this  is 
ea^,  from  your  own  account,  however  intricate  the  detail. 

Thus  then,  said  he,  since  you  are  so  urgent,  it  is  thus  that  I 
conceive  it.  The  sovereign  good  is  that,  the  possession  of  which 
renders  us  happy.* — And  how,  said  I,  do  we  possess  it !  Is  it 
sensual,  or  intellectual  t — There  you  are  entering,  said  he,  upon 
the  detail ;  this  is  beyond  your  question. — Not  a  small  advance, 
laid  I,  to  indulge  poor  curiosity !  Will  you  raise  me  a  thirst, 
and  he  so  cruel  not  to  allay  it ! — It  is  not,  replied  he,  of  my 
raising,  hut  your  own.  Besides,  I  am  not  certain,  should  I  at- 
tempt to  proceed,  whetheryou  will  admit  such  authorities  as  it 
is  possihle  I  may  vouch. — That,  said  I,  must  be  determined  by 
their  weight  and  character. — Suppose,  said  he,  it  should  be  man- 
kind, the  whole  human  race ;  would  you  not  think  it  something 
strange,  to  seek  of  those  concerning  good,  who  pursue  it  a  thou- 
sand ways,  and  many  of  them  contradictory ! — I  confess,  said  I, 
it  seems  so. — And  yet,  continued  he,  were  there  a  point  in  which 
such  dissentients  ever  agreed,  this  agreement  would  be  no  mean 
argument  in  favour  of  its  truth  and  justness. — But  where,  replied 
I,  IS  this  agreement  to  be  found  ? 

He  answered  me  by  asking.  What,  if  it  should  appear  that 
there  were  certain  original  characteristics  and  preconceptions  of 

'  See  feet  7.  and  note  o.  The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  obaeire, 

'  Kr^i   y^  &7o0Mr,  ol   cMo/ftoyct,  that  in  all  quotations  from  the  Dissertations 

fMa^MTtf.'  '^Bjr  the  possession  of  things  of  Epictetns,  collected  by  ATTian,the  author 

good  are  the  happj  made  happy.**    Pla-  refers  to  the  late  edition  in  two  rolnmes 

ten.  CouTiy.  toL  ii.  p.  204.  edit.  SerrsnL  quarto,  published  by  his  learned  and  in- 

Phlleb.  Plftl.  p.  60.  R    See  Arrian  Epict  genious  friend,  Mr.  Upton. 
Liilc.  22. 
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good,^  which  were  natural,  uniform,  and  common  to  all  men ; 
which  all  recognised  in  their  various  pursuits;  and  that  the 
difference  lay  only  in  the  applying  them  to  particulars!' — This 

^  The  preconceptions  here  spoken  of  are  pvaucii  r&y  Ka06\ov  .*  *^  a  preconoqrtion  ii 

called  by  the   Latins  praitoHones^  or  an-  the  natural  apprehension  of  what  is  general, 

tidpcUionet;  by  the  Greeks  irpoA^cis,  or  or  univcrsaL*^  Diog.  Laert  L  rii  s^  54. 

itnfoiQUj  with    the   occasional    epithets  of  See  also  Arrian.  £pict  L  i  e.  22.  L  iii  c.  6. 

KouftUj  Hfi/^vToif  or  ^vffucaL  Cic.  de  Natora  Deor.  1.  L  c.  16,  17.     Plub 

It  is  evident,  that  all  men,  without  the  de  Placit  PhilosopL  910.  C.    Aristot.  de 

least  help  of  art,  exert  a  kind  of  natural  Anim.  iiL  1 1 . 

logic ;  can  in  some  degree  refute,  and  prove,        ^  This  was  called  i^ptipfwyii  r«r  wpoK^ 

and  render  a  reason.  ^§wy  rms  iwl  fi4povt  obalais — rks  ^vauda 

Now  this  cannot  be  (as  the  meanest  pro-  wpoKfi^tis  ipapfUCtty  rats  M  fi4povt  ot^ 

fident  in  logic  well  knows)  without  general  tricus.  Arr.  Epict  L  i  c.  22.  ed.  Upt     See 

ideas,  and  general  propositions,  be<»nse  a  an  eminent  instance,  iUustraUng  the  truth 

syllogism  of  particukirs  is  an  impossibility ;  of  this  reasoning,  in  the  same  author,  L  ir. 

there  must  be  therefore  some  natural  fiftculty  c.  1.  p.  545.  *Ey¥oovfi9v  yhp^  5r<,  &c  Boet 

to  provide  us  these  generals :  this  &culty  de  Cons.  L  iii.  Proaa.  ii  p.  106. 
cannot  be  any  of  the  senses,  for  they  all        So  Proclus,  in  his  manuscript  comment 

respect  particulars  only  ;  nor  can  it  be  the  on  the  first  Alcibiades  of  Plato,  p.  139.   'H 

reasoning  or  syllogizing  fi^ulty,  for  this  kow^  koX  iiSidffTpodHts  twvota  r^r  Mat- 

does  not  form  such  generals,  but  use  them  fioyiay  rp  a^ofMccif  x^'P^^^^^^C*'*  *^' 

when  formed.    There  only,  therefore,  re-  &y  yhp  th  e2,  ir«^  ro^wv  ical  to  al^roficcf . 

mains  the  fieumlty  called  voviy  that  is  to  icol  dpat  tii  x6Xut  twtts  ivrwuBa  ical  b  ^KkKk- 

■ay,   the  inductive  &culty ;    the   fiiculty,  fiidiris  icarooBoi  fi^p  Korii   riir  /itlffiwOf 

which,  by  induction  of  similar  individuals,  apd\\rrat  8<  Kori  riiv  ixdrroya  woi/roffiM, 

forms  out  of  the  particular  and  the  many,  Xv>O^Joyi(itrai  yiip  oflrws*  iyit  m  (rwfia, 

,what  is  general  and  one.     This  species  of  iady4yos,Kai<l>l\ovs^icaiwKovTOP9i6td^ionr 

apprehension    is    evidently  our  first  and  6  t^alitmv  iLftvUefis'  iyin  f ^itctIk)  dycrSc^r, 

earliest  knowledge ;  because  all  knowledge  obKow  Ihi  fi\v  6  MaifAMV  ovo^c^s,  kKtfiif 

by  reasoning  dates  its  origin  from  it ;  and  tri  8i  airrhs  tb^fiwy,  ^€vi4s'  rh  tdSt 

because,  except  these  two,  no  other  know-  avfiwdpaa/jM  ^cv8if  8i&  rV  ikdrroveu  jcol 

ledge  is  possible.  olhtts  tbpifyr^is  leal  rhv  ^tKlfiovov^  ical  rhy 

As,  therefore,  every  ear,  not  absolutely  ^iXoxf^iMrovt  8i&  roArriv  ^wHofi^povs,  4 

depraved,  is  able  to  make  some  general  /i^v  y^  ^iopiiy^  6  9^  xF^f^"^^  riBtrmi  rh 

distinctions  of  sound ;  and,  in  like  manner,  iiyaBSv.  tri  8^  way  th  iifrrhy  kyt^y^  icoiWr 

every  eye,  with  respect  to  objects  of  vision ;  iarrty  abrois.  iral  <nty^x6yTi  ^oyeu,  rits  fihf 

and  as  this  general  use  of  these  fiiculties,  fi9l(ovs  r&y  wporda^tty  ficcurroi  riBiturut^ 

by  being  dinused  through  all  individuals,  kirhrityKOiv&yiyyoiwvKoXTovK&yovradrras 

may  be  called  common  hearing,  and  com-  irpofiiXkoyr^s^  rhs  tk  ixirrovs  inch  Aay- 

mon  vision,  as  opposed  to  those  more  ac-  raalas^  iarh  aUrBiicttts,  iarh  rSy  itxiyaty 

curate  energies,  peculiar  only  to  artists ;  wpo^4poyrai  wadw*  8i^  icol  rainau  fiht 

80  fiires  it  with  respect  to  the  intellect  ita^dpoyrai  vp^s   AXA^Xovt,  imU^au   9k 

There  are  truths,  or  universals,  of  so  ob-  Sfioippoyova't,  ra  ftky  y^  «t(9i}  fitpurfiov  jcoi 

vious  a  kind,  that  every  mind,  or  intellect,  iuurrdtrt^s  4ffriy  tdria  rais  rlj/vxaus*  ri- 

not  absolutely  depraved,  without  the  least  rayuch  ydp  icriy  koI  SuMnro,  koX  <nnudsr€t 

help  of  art,  can  hardly  fail  to  recognise  rhy  iy  iifuy  wovy  6  Hk  X^yos  Kotwis  imi 

them.    The  recognition  of  these,  or  at  least  vao-i,  Kal  ^  rod  Xiyov  wpofioX^'  md  9^ 

the   ability  to   recognise   them,  is    called  rovro  KOINO:S  O   EPMH:S   lia  ^  Kui 

Kowhs  rovi,  **  common  sense,*^  as  being  a  ii0iK»s  aOrou  woiria^fuBa  rify  i^lffuviM^ 
sense  common  to  all,  except  lunatics  and        **  The  universal  and  unperverted  idea  of 

ideots.  man   chaiacterizes   happiness  by  self-suf- 

Further :  as  this  power  is  called  Koa^hs  ficiency :    for  with   whomever    well-being 

roi^,  so  the  several  propositions,  which  are  exists,  with  them  the  aelf-suffident  exists 

its  proper  objects,  are  called  ir^\^«it,  or  also.     You  see,  therefore,  how  here  again 

preconceptions,  as  being  previous  to  all  o^er  Alcibiades  is  right  as  to  his  major  proposition, 

oneeptionSb   It  is  easy  to  gather  from  what  but  mistaken  as  to  the  minor.     For  thus  it 

iias  been  said,  that  these  vpoA^ccf  must  be  is  he  sylloffizes :  *  I,  on  account  of  my  per' 

general,  as  being  formed  by  induction ;  as  son,  and  fomily,  and  friends,  and  weidth, 

alao  natural,  by  being  common  to  all  men,  and  am  happy.    The  person  happy  is  superior 

previous  to  all  instruction.  Hence,  therefore,  to  want ;  therefore  am  I  superior  to  want* 

their  definition:  "txfriV  iiwp6\iit^is,llyyota  Now  that  the  person  happy  is  superior  to 
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reqmiea,  said  I,  to  be  illustrated. — As  if,  continued  he,  a  com- 
pany of  travellers,  in  some  wide  forest,  were  all  intending  for 
one  city,  but  each  by  a  root  peculiar  to  himself :  the  roads,  in- 
deed, would  be  various,  and  manv,  perhaps,  false ;  but  all  who 
travelled  would  have  one  end  in  view. — It  is  evident,  said  I,  they 
would. — So  &res  it,  then,  added  he,  with  mankind  in  pursmt 
of  good :  the  ways,  indeed,  are  many,  but  what  they  seek  is 
one. 

For  instance :  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  one,  who,  in  pursuit  of 
their  good,  were  for  living  the  life  of  a  bird,  an  insect,  or  a  fish  ?— - 
None. — ^And  why  not ! — It  would  be  inconsistent,  answered  I, 
with  their  nature. — You  see,  then,  said  he,  they  all  agree  in  this, 
that  what  they  pursue,  ought  to  be  consistent,  and  agreeable  to 
their  proper  nature. — ^o  ought  it,  said  I,  undoubtedly. — If  so, 
continued  he,  one  preconception  is  discovered,  which  is  common 
to  good  in  general ;  it  is,  that  '^  all  good  is  supposed  something 
agreeable  to  nature.'*^— This,  indeed,  replied  I,  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands. 

But  again,  said  he,  is  there  a  man  scarcely  to  be  found  of  a 
temper  so  truly  mortified,  as  to  acquiesce  in  the  lowest,  and 
flhorteet  necessaries  of  life!  who  aims  not,  if  he  be  able,  at 
something  further,  something  better ! — I  replied,  scarcely  one. — 
Do  not  multitudes  pursue,  said  he;  infinite  objects  of  desire, 
acknowledged  every  one  of  them  to  be  in  no  respect  necessaries  I 
exquisite  viands,  delicious  wines,  splendid  apparel,  curious  gar- 
dens ;  magnificent  apartments  adorned  with  pictures  and  sculp- 
ture ;  music  and  poetry,  and  the  whole  tribe  of  elegant  arts ! — 
It  is  evident,  said  I. — If  it  be,  continued  he,  it  should  seem  that 
they  all  considered  the  chief  or  sovereign  good,  not  to  be  that 
which  conduces  to  bare  existence,  or  mere  being ;  for  to  this  the 
necessaries  alone  are  adequate. — I  replied,  they  were. — But  if 
not  this,  it  must  be  somewhat  conducive  to  that  which  is  superior 
to  mere  being. — It  must. — And  what,  continued  he,  can  this  be, 
but  well-being!  well-being,  under  the  various  shapes  in  which 
differing  opinions  paint  it  t    Or  can  you  suggest  any  thing  else  !— 

want,  is  trn* ;  bat  that  he  wu  bappj,  was  poddons  are  produced  £rom  imaginatioii, 

fidee.     The  condnnon,  therefore,  is  fidae  from  lenae,  and  from  irrational  passiona^ 

tiuongli  the  minor  proposition.  And  hence  it  is,  that  about  these  last  thej 

**  It  is  thus  also  you  will  find  the  lover  of  differ  one  with  another,  while  in  the  former 

pleasmci,  and  the  lover  of  money,  erring  in  they  all  agree.    The  passions,  indeed,  may 

their  reasonings  through  the  same  propo-  be  considered  within  the  soids  of  men  as 

sitioii.     For  one  of  tnem  lays  down  the  the  causes  of  division  and  distance ;    for 

good  of  man  to  be  pleasure,  the  other  to  be  they  are  Titanic,  and  distract  and  tear  our 

riches ;  bat  that  every  thing  desirable  is  intellect  to  pieces^     But  reason  is  the  same 

good«  this  they  possess  in  common,  and  and  common  to  all,  as  is  also  the  faculty  of 

assent  to  on  both  aides^  speech,  the  medium  of  its  promnlgation. 

"  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  oniversaUy,  that  And  hence  it  is  that  Hermes  (the  type  of 

iD  iadividoals  produce  the  general  propo-  rational  discourse)  is  called  *  common*  and 

litiooi^  which  Uiey  lay  down,  from  their  *  universal,*  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  give  of 

NouiMD  or  nniveiaal  ideas,  and  from  tha  him  an  ethical  explanation.** 
freolty  of  TtBMtm :  bat  that  their  minor  pro- 
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I  replied,  I  could  not. — Mark  here,  then,  continued  he,  another 
preconception,  in  which  they  all  agree :  the  sovereign  good  is 
somewhat  conducive,  not  to  mere  being,  but  to  well-being. — I 
replied,  it  had  so  appeared. 

Again,  continued  he,  what  labour,  what  expense,  to  procure 
those  rarities  which  our  own  poor  country  is  unable  to  afford 
us  ?  How  is  the  world  ransacked  to  its  utmost  verges,  and 
luxury  and  arts  imported  from  every  quarter  ?  Nay,  more,  how 
do  we  baffle  nature  herself;  invert  her  order ;  seek  the  vegetables 
of  spring  in  the  rigours  of  winter,  and  winters  ice  during  the 
heats  of  summer? — I  replied,  we  did. — And  what  disappoint- 
ment, what  remorse,  when  endeavours  fail  I — It  is  true. — If  this, 
then,  be  evident,  said  he,  it  should  seem,  that  whatever  we 
desire  as  our  chief  and  sovereign  good,  is  ^'  something  which,  as 
far  as  possible,  we  would  accommodate  to  all  places  and  times."" — 
I  answered,  so  it  appeared. — See,  then,  said  he,  another  of  its 
characteristics,  another  preconception. 

But  further  still ;  what  contests  for  wealth  ?  what  scrambling 
for  property?  what  perils  in  the  pursuit,  what  solicitude  in  the 
maintenance !  And  why  all  this  I  To  what  purpose,  what  end ! 
Or  is  not  the  reason  plain  ?  Is  it  not,  that  wealth  may  con- 
tinually procure  us  whatever  we  fancy  good ;  and  make  that 
perpetual,  which  would  otherwise  be  transient! — I  replied,  it 
seemed  so. — Is  it  not  further  desired,  as  supplying  us  from  our- 
selves, when,  without  it,  we  must  be  beholden  to  the  benevolence 
of  others,  and  depend  on  their  caprice  for  all  that  we  enjoy ! — 
It  is  true,  said  I,  this  seems  a  reason. 

Again ;  Is  not  power  of  every  degree  as  much  contested  for 
as  wealth  ?  Are  not  magistracies,  honours,  principalities,  and 
empire,  the  subjects  of  strife,  and  everlasting  contention  I — I 
replied,  they  were. — And  why,  said  he,  this!  To  obtain  what 
end  !  Is  it  not  to  help  us,  like  wealth,  to  the  possession  of  what 
we  desire !  Is  it  not  fiirther  to  ascertain,  to  secure  our  enjoy- 
ments; that  when  others  would  deprive  us,  we  may  be  strong 
enough  to  resist  them  ! — I  replied,  it  was. 

Or  to  invert  the  whole.  Why  are  there  who  seek  recesses  the 
most  distant  and  retired!''  fly  courts  and  power,  and  submit  to 
parsimony  and  obscurity !  "Why  all  this,  but  from  the  same 
intention  !  From  an  opinion  that  small  possessions,  used  mode- 
rately, are  permanent ;  that  larger  possessions  raise  envy,  aud 
are  more  frequently  invaded  ;  that  the  safety  of  power  and 
dignity  is  more  precarious  than  that  of  retreat ;  and  that  there- 

^  Multi  autem  et  sont,  et  fueront,  qui  priam  est  sic  vivere,  ut  velis.    Qoare  cum 

earn,  qmuD  dico,  tnmqiiillitatem  ezpetentes,  hoc  commune  fit  potentis  cupidonnn  com 

a  negotiU  pnblicu  se  removermt,  ad  otium-  iis,  quos  dixi,  otiotit :  alteri  se  adipisd  id 

que  perfbgerint    Hit  idem  propotitnm  fuit,  posse  arbitiantor,  si  opes  magnas  habeant ; 

quod  regibas  ;  nt  ne  qua  re  egerent,  ne  cui  alteri  si  contenti  sint  et  suo,  et  par^o.   Cic 

pareient,  libertate  uterentor :   cnjus  pro-  de  Offic.  L  i.  c.  20,  21. 
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fore  they  have  chosen  what  is  most  eligible  upon  the  whole  ? — 
It  is  not,  said  I,  improbable,  that  they  act  by  some  such  motive. 

Do  you  not  see,  then,  continued  he,  two  or  three  more  pre- 
conceptions of  the  sovereign  good,  which  are  sought  for  by  all, 
as  essential  to  constitute  it? — And  what,  said  I,  are  these? — 
That  it  should  not  be  transient,  nor  derived  from  the  will  of 
others,  nor  in  their  power  to  take  away ;  but  be  durable,  self- 
derived,  and  (and  if  I  may  use  the  expression)  indeprivable. — 
I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  so. — But  we  have  already  found  it 
to  be  considered  as  something  agreeable  to  our  nature;  con- 
dacive,  not  to  mere  being,  but  to  well-being ;  and  what  we  aim 
to  have  accommodate  to  all  places  and  times. — We  have. 

There  may  be  other  characteristics,  said  he,  but  these  I  think 
efficient.  See  then  its  idea;  behold  it,  as  collected  from  the 
original,  natural,  and  universal  preconceptions  of  all  mankind. 
Tbe  sovereign  good,'  they  have  taught  us,  ought  to  be  some- 
thing, "  agreeable  to  our  nature ;  conducive  to  well-being ;  ac- 
commodate to  all  places  and  times ;  durable,  self-derived,  and 
indeprivable.'" — Your  account,  said  I,  appears  just. 

'  The  original  preconceptions  of  the  so-  coinpletur,  si  id  possit  amitti  ?    Nihil  enim 

fereign  good  here  recited,  may  be  justified  interarescere,  nihil  exstingui,  &c.     Ka2  rlt 

bj  the  following  anthoritiea,  from  among  afhri    rj   tdpoitt,  %v    6   rvx^v    ifivo9la'ai 

Buj  which  are  omitted.  S^varcu,   ob    \4y<o    Kataetp    ^    Ktdaapos 

Apmeable  to  nature. — Neque  ulla  alia  in  piXosy  iiXXA  K6pa^,  avXrir^s,  trvpfrhs,  &AAa 

R,  nisi  in  natura,  qusrendum  esse  illad  rpKTfiipia ;  ri  S*  cCpoia  olftihy  ofhtts  lfx<< 

pommnro   bonnm,  quo   omnia  referrentnr.  i>s  rh  Sti^vcir^f  koI  iuftfiw^urrov :  **  And 

Cie.  Acad.  L  i.  c  5.  p.  27.  edit  Davis.  whet  sort  of  happiness  is  this,  which  any 

Conducive  to  uxUbeing. — Epictetus  calls  thing  intervening  may  embarrass  ;  I  say 

that  ^  truth  or  knowledge,  which  respects  not  Caesar,  or  Caesar's  friend,  but  a  crow,  a 

our  real   happiness,**   (r^y  kK-fiBtioy  r^v  piper,  a  fever,  a  thousand  things  beside? 

vfff2  T^f  tbiatnovlas) ;  the  **  truth  or  know-  Happiness,  surely,  implies  nothing  so  much 

ledgR  which  regards  not  mere  living,  but  as  perpetuity,  and  being  superior  to  hin- 

vhich  conduces  to  living  well,"  (oft  r^v  derance  or  impediment."  Arrian.  Epict  L  iv. 

w^  TOW  fni',  &AAcl  T^K  irphs  rh  *Z  fnv.)  c.  4.  p.  585.  edit.  Upt    See  also  1.  iL  c.  11. 

Arrian.  Epict.  L  i.  c.  4.  p.  28.  edit  Upt  p.  227. 

Ai  Kotral  w€p\  €v9eufiovlas  Hwoicut  rh  ^v         Self-derived.  —  Atque    hoc    dabitis,    ut 

nrrd    ^6ai»^   kxxX   rhv   xar^  piKTiv   Plov,  opinor,  si  modo  sit  aliquid  esse  beatum,  id 

titatfiorituf  Ktyovart'  vphs  8e  ro^ois,  rh  oportere  totum  poni  in  potestate  sapientii : 

rl  (^¥,  Kol  rh  *S  fiiovVf  koI  tV  *if(uitcaf,  nam,  si  amitti  vita  beata  potest,  beata  esse 

Mufiovioif  4>€ur\¥  tlvai:  **  Our  common  non  potest    Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  iL  c  27.  p.  163. 

preconceptions  concerning  happiness  call  it,  Ktd  rois  fi^v  Kar*  oA^dctoy  koucois  Tva  fiii 

the  living   accordin^^    to   nature ;   fiirther  ircpiir/irrn  6  &y0p«nrosi  hr*  airr^  [ol  0fol] 

than  this,  they  say  it  is  living  or  existing  rh  iraif  idtyro :  **  That  man  might  not  fiiU 

weQ,  the  life  of  well-being.    Alex.  Aphrod.  into  real  evils,  the  gods  have  put  the  whole 

T9fll  ^X'  P*  ^^7*  ^^^  -^^^^^  ^^  ^^"  ^^'^^  power.**    M.  Ant  L  ii.  s.  11. 

Accommodate  to  all  pla^'es  and  times. —  T^    ydp    4<mv^  h   C^<'    *'^'    &y0peffiros ; 

Antoninus,  speaking  of  that  happiness  which  tvirraO^yai,  cftSou/Aor^craf,  vdyra  &s  04\9i 

he  deemed  oor  sovereign  good,  calls  it  some-  irotcTv,  fi^  irctfAvf (rOai,  /X178*  &MayK<i(€(rOeu : 

thing  which  was  in  our  power,  irorraxoO  **  For  what  is  it  that  every  man  seeks? 

col    HofvtKws^   **  everywhere    and    perpe-  To  be  securely  fixed,  to  be  happy,  to  do  all 

tually,**  L  riL  s.  54.  things  according  to  his  own  will,  not  to  be 

DwraUe^  and  indeprivaUe. — Nisi  stabili  hindered,  not  to  be  compelled.**    Arrian. 

et  fixo  et  pennanente  bono,  beatus  esse  Epict  1.  iv.  c.  1.  p.  539,  540.     Aristotle 

nemo  potest    TnscDisp.  1.  v.  c.  14.  p.  372.  joins  self-derived  and  indeprivable  in  his 

edit  Davit.     So,  immediately  aficr,  in  the  idea  of  good :  TiyaBhv  9h  oUttoy  rt  kcU 

ttne  page :  An  dubium  est,  quin  nihil  sit  Hwwpidperov  ftvai  fuuntv6fi99a.  Eth.  Nic 

habendmn    in    eo   genere,  quo  vita  beata  1.  I  c.  5. 

E 
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It  matters,  continued  he,  little^  how  tliey  err  in  the  applica- 
tion ;  if  they  covet  that  as  agreeable  to  nature,  which  is  in  itself 
most  contrary ;  if  they  would  have  that  as  durable,  which  is  in 
itself  most  transient ;  that  as  independent,  and  their  own,  which 
is  most  precarious  and  servile.  It  is  enough  for  us,  if  we  know 
their  aim;  enough,  if  we  can  discover,  what  it  is  they  propose; 
the  means  and  method  may  be  absurd,  as  it  happens. — I  an- 
swered, their  aim  was  sufficient  to  prove  what  he  had  asserted. 

It  is  true,  replied  he,  it  is  abundantly  sufficient.  And  yet, 
perhaps,  even  though  this  were  ever  so  certain,  it  would  not  be 
altogether  foreign,  were  we  to  examine,  how  they  act ;  how 
they  succeed  in  applying  these  universals  to  particular  subjects. 
Should  they  be  found  just  in  the  application,  we  need  look  no 
further :  the  true  sovereign  good  would  of  course  be  plain  and 
obvious ;  and  we  should  have  no  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  the 
beaten  road. — It  is  granted,  replied  I :  but  what  if  they  err  i — 
Time  enough  for  that,  said  he,  when  we  are  satisfied  that  they 
do.  We  ought  first  to  inform  ourselves,  whether  they  may  not 
possibly  be  in  the  right. — I  submitted,  and  begged  him  to  pro- 
ceed his  own  way. 

III.  Will  you,  then,  said  he,  in  this  disquisition  into  human 
conduct,  allow  me  this :  That  such,  as  is  the  species  of  life,  which 
every  one  chooses ;  such  is  his  idea  of  happiness,  such  his  con- 
ception of  the  sovereign  good  ? — I  seem,  said  I,  to  comprehend 
you,  but  should  be  glad  you  woidd  illustrate. — His  meaning,  he 
answered,  was  no  more  than  this :  if  a  man  prefer  a  life  of 
industry,  it  is  because  he  has  an  idea  of  happiness  in  wealth ;  if 
he  prefers  a  life  of  gaiety,  it  is  from  a  like  idea  concerning 
pleasure.  And  the  same,  we  say,  holds  true  in  every  other 
instance. — I  told  him,  it  must,  certainly. 

And  can  you  recollect,  said  he,  any  life,  but  what  is  a  life  of 
business,  or  of  leisure  ? — I  answered,  none. — And  is  not  the 
great  end  of  business  either  power  or  wealth  ? — It  is. — Must  not 
every  life  therefore  of  business  be  either  political  or  lucrative ! — 
It  must. — Again,  are  not  intellect  and  sense  the  souFs  leading 
powers! — They  are. — And  in  leisure,  are  we  not  ever  seeking 
to  gratify  one  or  the  other! — We  are.  Must  not  every  life 
therefore  of  leisure  be  either  pleasurable  or  contemplative ! — If 
you  confine  pleasure,  said  I,  to  sense,  I  think  it  necessarily  must. 
— If  it  be  not  so  confined,  said  he,  .we  confound  all  inquiry. — 
Allow  it. 

Mark,  then,  said  he,  the  two  grand  genera^  the  lives  of  business 
and  of  leisure :  mark  also  the  subordinate  species ;  the  political 
and  lucrative,  the  contemplative  and  pleasurable.™  Can  you 
think  of  any  other,  which  these  will  not  include! — I  replied,  I 
knew  of  none. — It  is  possible,  indeed,  said  he,  that  there  may 
be  other  lives  framed,  by  the  blending  of  these,  two  or  more 

"  This  fourfold  distinction  of  lives  is  mentioned  in  Aristotie^s  Ethics,  L  i.  c  5. 
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of  them  together.   Bot  if  we  separate  with  accuracj,  we  shall  find 
that  here  they  all  terminate. — I  replied,  so  it  seemed  probable. 

If,  then,  continaed  he,  we  would  be  exact  in  our  inquiry,  we 
must  examine  these  four  lives,  and  mark  their  consequences.  It 
is  thus  only  we  shall  learn,  how  far  those,  who  embrace  them, 
find  that  good  and  happiness,  which  we  know  they  all  pursue. — 
1  made  answer.  It  seemed  necessary,  and  I  should  willingly 
attend  him. 

IV.  To  begin  then,  said  he,  with  the  political  life.  Let  us 
see  the  good,  usually  sought  after  here.  To  a  private  man,  it  is 
the  favour  of  some  prince,  or  commonwealth ;  the  honours  and 
emoluments  derived  from  this  favour ;  the  court  and  homage  of 
mankind  ;  the  power  of  commanding  others.  To  a  prince,  it  is 
the  same  thing  nearly,  only  greater  in  degree;  a  larger  com- 
mand ;  a  stricter  and  more  servile  homage ;  glory,  conquest,  and 
extended  empire.  Am  I  right  in  my  description! — I  replied,  I 
thought  he  was. — Whether,  then,  said  he,  all  this  deserves  the 
name  of  good  or  not,  I  do  not  controvert.  Be  it  one  or  the 
other,  it  affects  not  our  inquiry.  All  that  I  would  ask  concern- 
ing it  is  this,  do  yon  not  think  it  a  good  (if  it  really  be  one) 
derived  from  foreign  and  external  causes  ? — Undoubtedly,  replied 
I. — It  cannot  come  then  from  ourselves,  or  be  self-derived  I — It 
cannot. — And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  its  duration  and  stability  I 
Is  it  so  firm  and  lasting,  that  we  cannot  be  deprived  of  it ! — I 
should  imagine,  said  I,  quite  otherwise. — You  insist  not,  then, 
said  he,  on  my  appealing  to  history  ?  Yon  acknowledge  the  fate 
of  favourites,  of  empires,  and  their  owners? — I  replied,  I  did. 

If  so,  said  he,  it  should  seem  that  this  political  good,  which 
they  seek,  corresponds  not  to  the  preconceptions  of  being  durable 
and  indeprivable. — Far  from  it.— But  it  appeared,  just  before, 
not  to  be  self-derived. — It  did. — You  see,  then,  said  he,  that  in 
three  of  our  preconceptions  it  entirely  fails. — So,  indeed,  said  I, 
it  appears. 

But,  further,  said  he,  we  are  told  of  this  good,  that  in  the 
possession  it  is  attended  with  anxiety ;  and  that  when  lost,  it  is 
nsaally  lost  with  ignominy  and  disgrace ;  nay,  often  with  prose- 
cations  and  the  bitterest  resentments ;  with  mulcts,  with  exile, 
and  death  itself. — It  is  frequently,  said  I,  the  case. — How,  then, 
said  he,  can  it  answer  that  other  preconception,  of  contributing 
to  our  well-being  ?  Can  that  contribute  to  well-being  whose  con- 
sequences lead  to  calamity,  and  whose  presence  implies  anxiety? 
— This,  it  must  be  confessed,  said  I,  appears  not  probable. 

But,  once  more,  said  he,  there  are  certain  habits,  or  disposi- 
tions of  mind,  called  sincerity,  generosity,  candour,  plain-dealing, 
justice,  honour,  honesty,  and  the  like. — There  are :  and  it  has 
been  generally  believed,  that  these  are  agreeable  to  nature. — 
Assuredly. — But  it  has  been  as  generally  believed,  that  the  po- 
litical good  we  speak  of,  is  often  not  to  be  acquired  but  by 
habits  contrary  to  these ;  and  which,  if  these  are  natural,  must 
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of  necessity  be  unnatural. — What  habits,  said  I,  do  you  mean! 
— Flattery,  answered  he,  dissimulation,  intrigue :  upon  oc- 
casion, perhaps  iniquity,  falsehood,  and  fraud. — It  is  possible, 
indeed,  said  I,  that  these  may  sometimes  be  thought  necessary. 
— How,  then,  said  he,  can  that  good  be  agreeable  to  nature, 
which  cannot  be  acquired,  but  by  habits  contrary  to  nature  ? — 
Your  argument,  said  I,  seems  just. 

If,  then,  said  he,  we  have  reasoned  rightly,  and  our  conclusions 
may  be  depended  on,  it  should  seem  that  the  supposed  good, 
which  the  political  life  pursues,  corresponds  not,  in  any  instance, 
to  our  preconceptions  of  the  sovereign  good. — I  answered,  so  it 
appeared. 

V.  Let  us  quit,  then,  said  he,  the  political  life,  and  pass  to  the 
lucrative.  The  object  of  this  is  wealth. — Admit  it. — And  is  it 
not  too  often,  said  he,  the  case,  that,  to  acquire  this,  we  are 
tempted  to  employ  some  of  those  habits  which  we  have  just 
condemned  as  unnatural  I  Such,  I  mean,  as  fraud,  falsehood,  in- 
justice, and  the  like? — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  too  often. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  esteem,  the 
friendship,  and  love  of  mankind?  Are  they  worth  having ?  Is 
it  agreeable,  think  you,  to  nature,  to  endeavour  to  deserve  them  ? 
— Agreeable,  said  I,  to  nature,  beyond  dispute. — If  so,  then  to 
merit  hatred  and  contempt,  said  he,  must  needs  be  contrary  to  na- 
ture.— Undoubtedly. — And  is  there  any  thing  which  so  certainly 
merits  hatred  and  contempt,  as  a  mere  lucrative  life,  spent  in  the 
uniform  pursuit  of  wealth  ? — I  replied,  I  believed  there  was  no- 
thing.— If  so,  said  he,  then,  as  to  corresponding  with  our  pre- 
conceptions, the  lucrative  good,  in  this  respect,  fares  no  better 
than  the  political. — It  appears  not. 

And  what  shall  we  say  as  to  anxiety?  Is  not  both  the  pos- 
session and  pursuit  of  wealth,  to  those  who  really  love  it,  ever 
anxious  ? — It  seems  so. — And  why  anxious,  but  from  a  certainty 
of  its  instability ;  from  an  experience,  how  obnoxious,  it  is  to 
every  cross  event ;  how  easy  to  be  lost  and  transferred  to  others, 
by  the  same  fraud  and  rapine  which  acquired  it  to  ourselves! 
This  is,  indeed,  the  tritest  of  all  topics.  The  poets  and  orators 
have  long  ago  exhausted  it. — It  is  true,  said  I,  they  have. — May 
we  not  venture,  then,  said  he,  upon  the  whole,  to  pass  the  same 
sentence  on  the  lucrative  life,  as  we  have  already  on  the  political, 
that  it  proposes  not  a  good,  correspondent  to  those  preconcep- 
tions, by  which  we  would  all  be  governed  in  the  good,  which  we 
are  all  seeking? — I  answered,  we  might  justly. 

VI.  If,  then,  neither  the  lucrative  life,  nor  the  political,  said 
he,  procure  that  good  which  we  desire,  shall  we  seek  it  from 
the  pleasurable  ?    Shall  we  make  pleasure  our  goddess  ? 

Pleasure, 
Whom  love  attends,  and  soft  desire,  and  words 
A  liming,  apt  the  steadiei«t  heart  to  bend." 

"  Minding  to  Homer,  Iliad.  X  214. 
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So  sajs  the  poet,  and  plausible  his  doctrine. — Plausible,  said  I, 
indeed. 

Let  it,  then,  continued  he,  be  a  pleasurable  world ;  a  race  of 
harmless,  loving  animals;  an  Eljsian  temperature  of  sunshine  and 
shade.  Let  the  earth,  in  every  quarter,  resemble  our  own  dear 
country ;  where  never  was  a  frost,  never  a  fog,  never  a  day  but 
was  delicious  and  serene. — I  was  a  little  embarrassed  at  this  un- 
expected flight,  until  recollecting  myself,  I  told  him,  (but  still 
with  some  surprise,)  that,  in  no  degree  to  disparage  either  my 
country  or  my  countrymen,  I  had  never  found  either  so  exquisite 
as  he  now  supposed  them. — There  are,  then,  it  seems,  said  he, 
in  the  natural  world,  and  even  in  our  own  beloved  country,  such 
things  as  storms  and  tempests,  as  pinching  colds  and  scorching 
heats. — I  replied,  there  were. — And  consequent  to  these,  disease, 
and  famine,  and  infinite  calamities. — There  are. — And  in  the 
civil  or  human  world,  we  have  discord  and  contention ;  or,  (as 
the  poet  better  describes  it,**) 

Crael  revenge,  and  rancorous  despite. 
Disloyal  treason,  and  heart-burning  hate. 

— We  have. — Alas  I  then,  poor  pleasure !  where  is  that  good, 
accommodate  to  every  time ;  suited  to  every  place ;  self-derived, 
not  dependent  on  foreign  external  causes  l  Can  it  be  pleasure, 
on  such  a  changeable,  such  a  turbulent  spot  as  this  t — I  replied, 
I  thought  not. 

And  what,  indeed,  were  the  world,  said  he,  modelled  to  a 
temperature  the  most  exact!  Were  the  rigours  of  the  seasons 
never  more  to  be  known;  nor  wars,  devastations,  famines,  or 
diseases!  Admitting  all  this,  (which  we  know  to  be  impossible,) 
can  we  find  still  in  pleasure  that  lengthened  duration,  which  we 
consider  as  an  essential,  to  constitute  the  sovereign  good !  Ask 
the  glutton,  the  drinker,  the  man  of  gaiety  and  intrigue,  whether 
they  know  any  enjoyment  not  to  be  cancelled  by  satiety! 
which  does  not  hastily  pass  away  into  the  tedious  intervals  of 
indifference !  Or  yielding  all  this,  too,  (which  we  know  cannot 
be  yielded,)  where  are  we  to  find  our  good,  how  possess  it  in 
age !  in  that  eve  of  life,  declining  age,  when  the  power  of  sense, 
on  which  all  depends,  like  the  setting  sun,  is  gradually  for- 
saking us ! 

I  should  imagine,  said  I,  that  pleasure  was  no  mean  adversary, 
since  you  employ,  in  attacking  her,  so  much  of  your  rhetoric. 
— Without  heeding  what  I  said,  he  pursued  his  subject. — Beside, 
if  this  be  our  good,  our  happiness,  and  our  end,  to  what  purpose 
powers,  which  bear  no  relation  to  it!  Why  memory!  why 
reason !  Mere  sensation  might  have  been  as  exquisite,  had  we 
been  flies  or  earthworms.  Or  can  it  be  proved  otherwise! — I  re- 
plied, I  could  not  say. — No  animal,  continued  he,  possesses  its 
faculties  in  vain.     And  shall  man  derive  no  good  from  his  best, 

*  Spencer's  Fairy  Queen,  book  iL  cant.  7.  stans.  22. 
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his  most  eminent  ?  from  that,  which,  of  all,  is  peculiar  to  him- 
self? For  as  to  growth  and  nutrition,  they  are  not  wanting  to 
the  meanest  vegetable ;  and  for  senses,  there  are  animals  which, 
perhaps,  exceed  us  in  them  all. 

VII.  This  seems,  said  I,  no  mean  argument  in  favour  of  con- 
templation. The  contemplative  life  gives  reason  all  the  scope 
which  it  can  desire. — And  of  all  lives,  answered  he,  would  it 
surely  be  the  best,  did  we  dwell,  like  Milton'*s  Uriel,  in  the  8un''8 
bright  circle.  Then  might  we  plan,  indeed,  the  most  romantic 
kind  of  happiness.  Stretched  at  ease,  without  trouble  or  mo- 
lestation, we  might  pass  our  days  contemplating  the  universe, 
tracing  its  beauty ;  lost  in  wonder,  ravished  with  ecstacy,  and  I 
know  not  what :  but  here,  alas  !  on  this  sublunary,  this  turbulent 
spot,  (as  we  called  it  not  long  since,)  how  little  is  this,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  practicable  ?  Fogs  arise  which  dim  our  prospects, 
the  cares  of  life  perpetually  molest  us :  is  contemplation  suited 
to  a  place  like  this  ? — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  not  extremely. 
— How,  then,  is  it  the  sovereign  good,  which  should  be  accom- 
modate to  every  place  ? — I  replied,  it  seemed  not  probable. 

But,  further,  said  he,  can  we  enjoy  the  sovereign  good,  and  be 
at  the  same  time  vexed,  and  agitated  by  passion !  Does  not  this 
Beem  a  paradox  ? — I  answered,  it  did. — Suppose,  then,  an  event 
were  to  happen,  not  an  inundation  or  massacre,  but  an  ac- 
quaintance only  drop  a  disrespectful  word;**  a  servant  chance  to 
break  a  favourite  piece  of  furniture :  what  would  instruct  us  to 
endure  this?  contemplation,  theory,  abstractions? — Why  not? 
said  I. — No,  replied  he,  with  warmth,  (quoting  the  poet,)  not 

Tho'  all  the  stars 
Thou  knew^Bt  by  name  ;  and  all  the  etherial  powers.^ 

For  does  not  experience  teach  us,  abundantly  teach  us,  that  our 
deepest  philosophers,  as  to  temper  and  behaviour^  are  as  very 
children  for  the  most  part,  as  the  meanest  and  most  illiterate? 
A  little  more  arrogance,  perhaps,  from  presumption  of  what  they 
know,  but  not  a  grain  more  of  magnanimity,  of  candour,  and 
calm  endurance. 

You  are  somewhat  too  severe,  said  I,  in  censuring  of  all. 
There  are  better  and  worse  among  them,  as  among  others. — 
The  diflTerence  is  no  way  proportioned,  said  he,  to  the  quantity 
of  their  knowledge ;  so  that  whatever  be  its  cause,  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  their  speculations.  Besides,  can  you  really  imagine, 
we  came  here  only  to  think?    ''Is  acting  a  circumstance  which 

P  See  Arrian  Epict.  L  It.  c  4.  which        ^  Par.  Lost,  book  xiL  576. 
chapter  is  peculiarly  addressed  to  the  seekers         ^  Etenim  cognitio  contemplatioque  na- 

of  leisure,  retirement,  and  stady.     Part  of  turse  manca   quodammodo  atque  inchoata 

it  has  been  already  quoted,  p.  49,  note  /.  «ra)  sit,  si  nulla  actio  rerum  consequatur.     Ea 

ris  cJhri  ri  ci^oia,  &c.     See  also  the  same  autem  actio  in  hominum  commodis  tuendis 

author,  L  iv.  c  1.  p.  567.    Tlws  iuco6fts^  &c  maxime  cemitur.     Cic.  de  Offic  1.  i.  c  43. 

atad    of  the   Dialogue   here    commented.  The  whole  chapter,  as  well  as  the  rabae- 

p.  45.  qnent,  ti  weU  worthy  of  perusal. 
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18  fore^  to  our  character!  Why  tlien  fo  many  social  affeo- 
tioos,  which  all  of  us  feel,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves  i  Are  we 
to  suppreflB  them  all,  as  useless  and  unnatural  i — The  attempt, 
replied  I,  must  needs  be  found  impracticable. — Were  they  once 
suppressed,  said  he,  the  consequences  would  be  somewhat  strange. 
We  should  hear  no  more  of  father,  brother,  husband,  son, 
citizen,  magistrate,  and  society  itself.  And  were  this  ever  the 
case,  ill  (I  fear)  would  it  fare  with  even  contemplation  itself. 
It  would  certainly  be  but  bad  speculating,  among  lawless  bar- 
bariana,  unassociated  animals,  where  strength  alone  of  body  was 
to  constitute  dominion,  and  the  contest  came  to  be  (as  Horace 
describes  it,"^) 

glandem  atque  cubilia  propter, 
Ungnibus  et  pugnis,  dein  fuitibos. 

— Bad  enough,  replied  I,  of  all  conscience. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  that  not  even  the  best  con- 
templative life,  however  noble  its  object,  was  agreeable  to  our 
present  nature,  or  consistent  with  our  present  situation. — I  con- 
fess, said  I,  you  appear  to  have  proved  so. — But  if  this  be 
allowed  true  of  the  best,  the  most  excellent,  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  mockery  of  monkery,  the  farce  of  friars,  the  ridiculous 
mummery  of  being  sequestered  in  a  cloister  ?  This  surely  is  too 
low  a  thing,  even  to  merit  an  examination. — 1  have  no  scruples 
here,  said  I,  you  need  not  waste  your  time. 

VIII.  If  that,  said  he,  be  your  opinion,  let  us  look  a  little 
backward.  For  our  memory's  sake  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
capitulate.— I  replied,  it  would  be  highly  acceptable. — Thus, 
then,  said  he,  we  have  examined  the  four  grand  lives  which 
we  find  the  generality  of  men  embrace :  the  lucrative  and  the 
poUtical,  the  pleasurable  and  the  contemplative.  And  we  have 
aimed  at  proving  that,  to  such  a  being  as  man,  with  such  a 
body,  such  affections,  such  senses,  and  such  an  intellect ;  placed 
in  such  a  world,  subject  to  such  incidents ;  not  one  of  these  lives 
is  productive  of  that  good  which  we  find  all  men  to  recognise 
through  the  same  uniform  preconceptions,  and  which,  through 
one  or  other  of  these  lives,  they  all  of  them  pursue. 

IX.  You  have  justly,  said  I,  collected  the  sirai  of  your  in- 
quiries.— And  happy,  said  he,  should  I  thitik  it,  were  they  to 
terminate  here. — I  asked  him,  why? — Because,  replied  he,  to 
insinuate  first,  that  all  mankind  are  in  the  wrong,  and  then  to 
attempt  afterwards  to  shew  one^s  self  only  to  be  right,  is  a 
degree  of  arrogance  which  I  would  not  willingly  be  guilty  of. — 
I  ventured  here  to  say,  that  I  thought  he  need  not  be  so  dif- 
fident; that  a  subject  where  one''8  own  interest  appeared  con- 
cerned so  nearly,  would  well  justify  every  scruple,  and  even  the 
severest  inquiry. — There,  said  he,  you  say  something,  there  you 
encourage  me  indeed.    For  what ;  are  we  not  cautioned  against 

•  Sftt  S.  I  L  ver.  99. 
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counterfeits,  even  in  matters  of  meanest  value !  If  a  piece  of 
metal  be  tendered  us,  which  seems  doubtful,  do  we  not  hesitate!* 
do  we  not  try  it  by  the  test,  before  we  take  it  for  current? 
And  is  this  not  deemed  prudence?  Are  we  not  censured,  if  we 
act  otherwise  ?  How  much  more,  then,  does  it  behove  us  not  to 
be  imposed  on  here?  To  be  diffident  and  scrupulously  exact, 
where  imposture,  if  once  admitted,  may  tempt  us  to  a  far  worse 
bargain  than  ever  Glaucus  made  with  Diomede  ? — What  bargain, 
said  I,  do  you  mean  ? — The  exchania^e,  replied  he,  not  of  gold 
for  brass,  but  of  good  for  evil,  and  of  happiness  for  misery.  But 
enough  of  this :  since  you  have  encouraged  me  to  proceed,  we 
are  seeking  that  good,  which  we  think  others  have  not  found. 
Permit  me  thus  to  pursue  my  subject. 

X.  Every  being  on  this  our  terrestrial  dwelling,  exists  en- 
compassed with  infinite  objects ;  exists  among  animals  tame, 
and  animals  wild ;  among  plants  and  vegetables  of  a  thousand 
different  qualities ;  among  heats  and  colds,  tempests  and  calms, 
the  friendships  and  discords  of  heterogeneous  elements.  What 
say  you  ?  Are  all  these  things  exactly  the  same  to  it ;  or  do  they 
differ,  think  you,  in  their  effects  and  consequences? — They  differ, 
said  I,  widely. — Some  perhaps  then,  said  he,  are  apt,  congruous, 
and  agreeable  to  its  natural  state. — I  replied,  they  were. — 
Others  are  inapt,  incongruous,  and  disagreeable. — They  are. — 
And  others  again  are  indifferent. — They  are. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  he,  if  this  be  allowed,  that  to  every 
individual  being,  without  the  least  exception,  the  whole  mass  of 
things  external,  from  the  greatest  to  the  meanest,  stood  in  the 
relations  of  either  agreeable,  disagreeable,  or  indifferent. — I  re- 
plied, so  it  appeared. 

But  though  this,  continued  he,  be  true  in  the  general,  it  is 
yet  as  certain,  when  we  descend  to  particulars,  that  what  is 
agreeable  to  one  species  is  disagreeable  to  another ;  and  not  only 
80,  but  perhaps  indifferent  to  a  third.  Instances  of  this  kind,  he 
said,  were  too  obvious  to  be  mentioned. 

I  replied,  it  was  evident. — Whence,  then,  said  he,  this  diver- 
sity? It  cannot  arise  from  the  externals,  for  water  is  equally 
water,  whether  to  a  man,  or  to  a  fish ;  whether,  operating  on 
the  one,  it  suffocate,  or  on  the  other,  it  give  life  and  vigour. — 
I  replied,  it  was. — So  is  fire,  said  he,  the  same  fire,  however 
various  in  its  consequences ;  whether  it  harden  or  soften,  give 
pleasure  or  pain. — I  replied,  it  was. — But  if  this  diversity,  con- 
tinued he,  be  not  derived  from  the  externals,  whence  can  it  be 
else?  Or  can  it  possibly  be  derived  otherwise  than  from  the 
peculiar  constitution,  from  the  natural  state  of  every  species 
itself? — I  replied,  it  appeared  probable. 

Thus,  then,  said  he,  is  it  that  every  particular  species  is,  itself 
to  itself,  the  measure  of  all  things  in  the  universe ;  that  as  things 

*  See  Arr.  Epict.  L  i.  c  10.  p.  110.  'Opart  koI  M  rov  voidfriutfros^  &c. 
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vary  in  their  relations  to  it,  they  vary  too  in  their  value ;  and 
that  if  their  value  be  ever  doubtful,  it  can  no  way  be  adjusted, 
but  by  recurring  with  accuracy  to  the  natural  state  of  the 
species,  and  to  those  several  relations  which  such  a  state  of 
course  creates. — I  answered,  he  argued  justly. 

XI.  To  proceed,  then,  said  he :  though  it  be  true,  that  every 
species  has  a  natural  state,  as  we  have  asserted  ;  it  is  not  true, 
that  every  species  has  a  sense  or  feeling  of  it.  This  feeling  or 
sense  is  a  natural  eminence  or  prerogative,  denied  the  vegetable 
and  inanimate,  and  imparted  only  to  the  animal. — I  answered, 
it  was. 

And  think  you,  continued  he,  that  as  many  as  have  this 
sense  or  feeling  of  a  natural  state,  are  alienated  from  it,  or  in- 
diflferent  to  it  ?"  Or  is  it  not  more  probable,  that  they  are  well 
affected  to  it? — Experience,  said  I,  teaches  us,  how  well  they 
are  all  affected. — You  are  right,  replied  he.  For  what  would 
be  more  absurd,  than  to  be  indifferent  to  their  own  welfare ;  or 
to  be  alienated  from  it,  as  though  it  was  foreign  and  unna- 
tural I — I  replied,  nothing  could  be  more. — But,  continued  he,  if 
they  are  well-affected  to  this  their  proper  natural  state,  it 
should  seem,  too,  they  must  be  well-affected  to  all  those  externals 
which  appear  apt,  congruous,  and  a^n*eeable  to  it. — I  answered, 
they  must. — And  if  so,  then  ill-aff'ected  or  averse  to  such  as 
appear  the  contrary. — They  must. — And  to  such  as  appear 
indifferent,  indifferent. — They  must. — But  if  this,  said  he,  be 
allowed,  it  will  follow,  that  in  consequence  of  these  appearances, 
they  will  think  some  externals  worthy  of  pursuit,  some  worthy 
of  avoidance,  and  some  worthy  of  neither. — It  was  probable, 
said  I,  they  should. 

Hence,  then,  said  he,  another  division  of  things  external;  that 
is,  into  pursiiable,  avoidable,  and  indifferent :  a  division  only 
belonging  to  beings  sensitive  and  animate,  because  all,  below 
these,  can  neither  avoid  nor  pursue. — I  replied,  they  could  not. 

If,  then,  said  he,  man  be  allowed  in  the  number  of  these 
sensitive  beings,  this  division  will  affect  man ;  or,  to  explain  more 
fully,  the  whole  mass  of  things  external  will,  according  to  this 
division,  exist  to  the  human  species  in  the  relations  of  pursuable, 
avoidable,  and  indifferent. — I  replied,  they  would. 

Should  we  therefore  desire,  said  he,  to  know  what  these 
things  truly  are,  we  must  first  be  informed,  what  is  man''8  truly 
natural  constitution.  For  thus,  you  may  remember,  it  was 
settled  not  long  since,  that  every  species  was  its  own  standard ; 
and  that  when  the  value  of  things  was  doubtful,  the  species  was 

"  Placet  his^  inquit,  qaorum  ratio  mihi  ab  interitii,  iisque  rebus,  quae  intcritum  vi- 

prolMtar,   rim  id   atqae  natum   sit  animal  deantur  afferre.  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  iii.  c.  5.  p.  21 1. 

(hint  entm  est  ordiendum)  ipsuin  ribi  con-  edit.  Dav.    See  also  1.  v.  c.  9.  De  OfHc.  L  i. 

ciliari,  et  commendari  ad  se  conservandum,  c.  4.     OlKtiovntOa  wphs  a6roh§  tbOhs  yt- 

et  samn  stataio,  et  ad  ea,quae  conservantia  y6fitvoL     Plut.  Mor.  p.  1038.  B. 
Mint  eja«  status,  diligenda ;  alienari  aatem 
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to  he  studied,  the  relatious  to  he  deduced  which  were  couse- 
quent  to  it,  and  iii  this  manner  the  value  of  things  to  be  ad- 
justed and  ascertained. — I  replied,  we  had  so  agreed  it. — I  fear, 
then,  said  he,  we  are  engaged  in  a  more  arduous  undertaking,  a 
task  of  more  difficulty  than  we  were  at  first  aware  of;  but, 
fortuna  fortes^  we  must  endeavour  to  acquit  ourselves  as  well  as 
we  are  able. 

XII.  That  man  therefore  has  a  l>ody,  of  a  figure  and  internal 
structure  peculiar  to  itself;  capable  of  certain  degrees  of  strength, 
agility,  beauty,  and  the  like:  this,  I  beHeve,  is  evident,  and 
hardly  wants  a  proof. — I  answered,  I  was  willing  to  own  it. — 
That  he  is  capable,  too,  of  pleasure  and  pain;  is  possessed  of 
senses,  affections,  appetites,  and  aversions:  this  also  seems 
evident,  and  can  scarcely  be  denied. — I  replied,  it  was  ad- 
mitted.— We  may  venture,  then,  to  range  hun  in  the  tribe  of 
animal  beings. — I  replied,  we  might. 

And  think  you,  said  he,  without  society,  you  or  any  man 
could  have  been  born  I — Most  certainly  not. — Without  society, 
when  born,  could  you  have  been  brought  to  maturity  ? — Most 
certainly  not. — Had  your  parents  then  had  no  social  affections 
towards  you  in  that  perilous  state,  that  tedious  infancy,  (so  much 
longer  than  the  longest  of  other  animals,)  you  must  have  inevit- 
ably perished  through  want  and  inability." — I  must. — You  per- 
ceive, then,  that  to  society  you  and  every  man  are  indebted,  not 
only  for  the  beginning  of  being,  but  for  the  continuance. — We 
are. 

Suppose,  then,  we  pass  from  this  birth  and  infancy  of  man,  to 
his  maturity  and  perfection  ;  is  there  any  age,  think  you,  so 
self-sufficient,  as  that  in  it  he  feels  no  wants  I — What  wants, 
answered  I,  do  you  mean? — In  the  first  and  principal  place, 
said  he,  that  of  food ;  then  perhaps  that  of  raiment ;  and  after 
this,  a  dwelling,  or  defence  against  the  weather. — These  wants, 
replied  I,  are  surely  natural  at  all  ages. — And  is  it  not  agreeable 
to  nature,  said  he,  that  they  should  at  all  ages  be  supplied  ? — 
Assuredly. — And  is  it  not  more  agreeable  to  have  them  well 
supplied,  than  ill  I — It  is. — And  most  agreeable,  to  have  them 
best  supplied? — Certainly. — If  there  be  then  any  one  state 
better  than  all  others  for  the  supplying  these  wants,  this  state, 
of  all  others,  must  needs  be  most  natural. — It  must. 

And  what  supply,  said  he,  of  these  wants  shall  we  esteem  the 
meanest  which  we  can  conceive?  Would  it  not  be  something 
like  this?  Had  we  nothing  beyond  acorns  for  food,  beyond  a 
rude  skin  for  raiment,  or  beyond  a  cavern  or  hollow  tree  to  pro- 
vide us  with  a  dwelling? — Indeed,  said  I,  this  would  be  bad 
enough. — And  do  you  not  imagine,  as  far  as  this,  we  might 
each  supply  ourselves,  though  we  lived  in  woods,  mere  solitary 
savages? — I  replied,  I  thought  we  might. 

*  Vid.  Jarobl.  Protrept.  56. 
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Suppose,  then,  continued  he,  that  our  supplies  were  to  be 
mended;    for    instance,  that  we  were  to   exchange  acorns  for 
bread;    would  our  savage  character  be  sufficient  here?    Must 
we  not  be  a  little  better  disciplined !   Would  not  some  art  be  re- 
quisite! The  bakerX  for  example. — It  would. — And  previously  to 
the  bakerX  that  of  the  miller? — It  would. — And  previously  to  the 
millerX  that  of  the  husbandman  ? — It  would. — Three  arts,  then, 
appear  necessary,  even  upon  the  lowest  estimation. — It  is  admitted. 
But  a  question  further,  said  he :  can  the  husbandman  work, 
think  you,  without  his  tools!    Must  he  not  have  his  plough,  his 
harrow,  his  reap-hook,  and  the  like? — He  must. — And  must 
not  those  other  artists,  too,  be  furnished  in  the  same  manner  ? — 
They  must. — And  whence  must  they  be  furnished  2    From  their 
own  arts  I  Or  are  not  the  making  tools,  and  the  using  them,  two 
different  occupations  I — I  believe,  said  I,  they  are. — You  may 
be  convinced,  continued  he,  by  small  recollection:    does  agri- 
culture make  its  own  plough,  its  own  harrow  i    Or  does  it  not 
apply  to  other  arts  for  all  necessaries  of  this  kind  ? — It  does. — 
Again :  does  the  baker  build  his  own  oven,  or  the  miller  frame 
his  own  mill  i — It  appears,  said  I,  no  part  of  their  business. 

What  a  tribe  of  mechanics,  then,  said  he,  are  advancing  upon 
Qs:  smiths,  carpenters,  masons,  mill-wrights ;  and  all  these  to 
provide  the  single  necessary  of  bread.  Not  less  than  seven  or 
eight  arts,  we  find,  are  wanting  at  the  fewest. — It  appears  so. — 
And  what,  if  to  the  providing  a  comfortable  cottage,  and  raiment 
suitable  to  an  industrious  hind,  we  allow  a  dozen  arts  more! 
It  would  be  easy,  by  the  same  reasoning,  to  prove  the  number 
double. — I  admit  the  number,  said  I,  mentioned. 

If  so,  continued  he,  it  should  seem,  that  towards  a  tolerable 
supply  of  the  three  primary  and  common  necessaries,  food,  rai- 
ment, and  a  dwelling,  not  less  than  twenty  arts  were,  on  the 
lowest  account,  requisite. — It  appears  so. 

And  is  one  man  equal,  thinic  you,  to  the  exercise  of  these 
twenty  arts !  If  he  had  even  genius,  which  we  can  scarce  imagine, 
is  it  possible  he  should  find  leisure ! — I  replied,  I  thought  not. — 
If  so,  then  a  solitary,  unsocial  state,  can  never  supply  tolerably 
the  common  necessaries  of  life. — It  cannot. 

But  what  if  we  pass  from  the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  ele- 
gancies !  to  music,  sculpture,  painting,  and  poetry !  What  if  we 
pass  from  all  arts,  whether  necessary  or  elegant,  to  the  large 
and  various  tribe  of  sciences !  to  logic,  mathematics,  astronomy, 
physics!  Can  one  man,  imagine  you,  master  all  this! — Absurd, 
said  I,  impossible. — And  yet  in  this  cycle  of  sciences  and  arts 
seem  included  all  the  comforts,  as  well  as  ornaments  of  life;  in- 
cluded all  conducive,  either  to  being,  or  to  well-being. — It  must 
be  confessed,  said  I,  it  has  the  appearance. 

What,  then,  said  he,  must  be  done !  In  what  manner  must  we 
be  supplied ! — I  answered,  I  knew  not,  unless  we  made  a  dis- 
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tributioD.  Let  one  exercise  one  art,  and  another  a  different ;  let 
this  man  study  such  a  science,  and  that  man  another.  Thus  the 
whole  cycle  (as  you  call  it)  may  be  carried  easily  into  perfection. 
— It  is  true,  said  he,  it  may;  and  every  individual,  as  far  as  his 
own  art  or  science,  might  be  supplied  completely,  and  as  well  as 
he  could  wish.  But  what  avails  a  supply  in  a  single  instance! 
What  in  this  case  are  to  become  of  all  his  numerous  other  wants! 
— You  conceive,  replied  I,  what  I  would  have  said,  btit  partially. 
My  meaning  was,  that  artist  trade  with  artist;  each  supply 
where  he  is  deficient,  by  exchanging  where  he  abounds ;  so  that 
a  portion  of  every  thing  may  be  dispersed  throughout  all. — You 
intend  then  a  state,  said  he,  of  commutation  and  traffic. — I  re- 
plied, I  did. 

If  so,  continued  he,  I  see  a  new  face  of  things.  The  savages, 
with  their  skins  and  their  caverns,  disappear :  in  their  place  I 
behold  a  fair  community  rising.  No  longer  woods,  no  longer  soli- 
tude; but  all  is  social,  civil,  and  cultivated.  And  can  we  doubt 
any  further  whether  society  be  natural  ?  Is  not  this  evidently 
the  state  which  can  best  supply  the  primary  wants! — It  has  ap- 
peared so. — And  did  we  not  agree,  some  time  since,  that  this 
state,  whatever  we  found  it,  would  be  certainly  of  all  others  the 
most  agreeable  to  our  nature? — We  did. — And  have  we  not 
added,  since  this,  to  the  weight  of  our  argument,  by  passing 
from  the  necessary  arts  to  the  elegant ;  from  the  elegant  to  the 
sciences  ? — We  have. — The  more,  said  he,  we  consider,  the  more 
shall  we  be  convinced,  that  all  these,  the  noblest  honours  and 
ornaments  of  the  human  mind,  without  that  leisure,  that  ex- 
perience, that  emulation,  that  reward,  which  the  social  state 
alone  we  know  is  able  to  provide  them,  could  never  have  found 
existence,  or  been  in  the  least  recognised. — Indeed,  said  I,  I  be- 
lieve not. 

Let  it  not  be  forgot,  then,  said  he,  in  favour  of  society,^  that  to 
it  we  owe,  not  only  the  beginning  and  continuation,  but  the  well- 
being,  and  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  the  very  elegance  and 
rationality  of  our  existence. — I  answered,  it  appeared  evident. 

And  what,  then,  continued  he,  if  society  be  thus  agreeable  to 
our  nature,  is  there  nothing,  think  you,  within  us,  to  excite  and 
lead  us  to  it !  No  impulse,  no  preparation  of  faculties! — It  would 
be  strange,  answered  I,  if  there  should  not. — It  would  be  a  sin- 
gular exception,  said  he,  with  respect  to  all  other  herding  species. 
Let  us,  however,  examine :  pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  love, 
the  general  dislike  of  solitude,  and  desire  of  company ;  are  they 
natural  affections  which  come  of  themselves,  or  are  they  taught 
us  by  ai-t,  like  music  and  arithmetic ! — I  should  think,  replied  I, 

y  The  whole  argument  to  prove  society  also  the  same  argument  hinted  at  in  the 

natural  to  man,  from  p.  58,  is  taken  from  Protagoras  of  Plato,  p.  322.  C.  edit.  Serr. 

the  second  book  of  PIato*s  Republic.     See  vol.  i. 
Plat  vol.  ii.  p.  369,  &c.  edit.  Serrani.    See 
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they  were  natural,  because  in  every  degree  of  men  some  traces 
of  them  may  be  discovered. — And  are  not  the  powers  and  ca- 
pacities of  speech,  said  he,  the  same  J'  Are  not  all  men  naturally 
formed  to  express  their  sentiments  by  some  kind  of  language? — 
I  replied,  they  were. 

If^  then,  said  he,  these  several  powers  and  dispositions  are 
natural,  so  should  seem  too  their  exercise. — Admit  it. — And  if 
their  exercise,  then  so  too  that  state  where  alone  they  can  be 
exercised. — Admit  it. — And  what  is  this  state  but  the  social? 
Or  where  else  is  it  possible  to  converse,  or  use  our  speech ;  to 
exhibit  actions  of  pity,  benevolence,  friendship,  or  love ;  to  re- 
lieve our  aversion  to  solitude,  or  gratify  our  desire  of  being  with 
others  J — I  replied,  it  could  be  nowhere  else. 

You  see,  then,  continued  he,  a  preparation  of  faculties  is  not 

■  The   arf^fument   in   &voar   of  tocietj,  HHioyrat  ijfuy  Oirh  rris  <p^€wst  irpi>s  rh  8i* 

from  our  being  possessed  of  XAyos^  or  the  avrStv  (njfuuytiv  rifias  oAA^oit  rris  tf^x^' 

speaking  Acuity,  seems  to  have  been  much  ra  voiifiara — Iva  koI  Swtifitda  Koi¥<a¥UP 

inusted    on    bj    the  be«>t   authors   of  an-  dXA^Aois,  koX  avjuLTroKirtdfO'Oeu'  Koi¥<aviKh¥ 

tiquity.  y^Lp  (omv  6  "Aydpcowos.    **  Ideas  are  images 

AcoTi  8^  woktruchv  6  "ApOpiairos  C^^*  ^^  things  in  the  soul,  and  sounds  are  de- 
wiajis  fitKlmis  wol  vdmos  kytXcUov  (wov  clarative  of  thetic  ideas.  And  for  this 
/mAAov,  ^Q^oy.  OvBfv  yhp,  ws  ^dfuv,  reason  were  these  sounds  imparted  to  us  by 
pinpf  ii  ^v<ris  woiti*  xAyov  8^  lUwov  *Ay-  nature,  not  only  that  we  might  indicate  to 
$(mvos  ix«  Twy  (^y.  'H  nkv  oly  ^v^  each  other  these  ideas,  hut  that  we  might 
ro«  ^8fof  Kcd  Xvn^pov  iarl  tnifittoy.  ^ih  be  enabled  to  communicate  and  live  in  at- 
col  rots  iXXois  vwdpx^i  ^»oiS*  fi^xp*  yhp  sociations :  for  man  is  by  nature  a  social 
Tvirov  ri  ^(htis  ahrwv  4\iiKv0tv,  A<rrf  ai<r-  animal. ^^  Ammon.  in  1.  de  Interpr.  p.  16.  B. 
tJa^fc&at  rov  Amnypov  koX  riitos,  iced  ravra  Thus  Cieero,  speaking  of  human  nature : 
t^ftairttp  &AA^Aoif .  'O  Si  \6yos  iir\  rh  Omitto  opportunitates  habiiitatcsque  reliqui 
l^Kovv  i<m  rh  e^fx^tpovt  icol  rh  0\afitp6y.  corporis,  moderationeni  vocis,  orationis  vim, 
2rrc  iced  rh  BUceuovt  Ked  rh  HtKoy.  Tovro  qnx  conciliatrix  est  humanae  niaxume  so- 
yiip  irplht  ra  iXXa  (wa  rois  cufBpiivots  tBiov^  cictatis.  De  Legg.  I.  i.  c.  9.  p.  35.  ed.  Davis. 
T^  lUyoy  aryaBov  «rai  iceucoO,  iced  Hucedov  Koi  Again,  in  his  Ofiices :  Sed  qus  natura 
oS^Acov  dMhuaiy  $x*^^'  V  ^^  ro6ro»y  Koiyttyia  principia  sint  communitatis  et  societads 
»oi*«  oucUiP  Kcd  'w6\iv.  **The  reason  why  human®,  repetendum  altius  videtur.  Est 
man  is  a  social  animal,  more  than  any  bee,  cnim  primum,  quod  ceniitur  in  universi 
Of  any  herding  species  whatever,  is  evident  generis  humani  socictati*.  Ejus  enim  vin- 
froffi  hence.  Nature,  we  say,  makes  nothing  culum  est  ratio,  ct  oratio  ;  quae  docendo, 
in  vain  ;  and  man,  of  all  animals,  is  only  discendo,  communicando,  disceptando,  di- 
possessed  of  speech.  Bare  sound,  indeed,  judicando,  conciliat  inter  se  homines,  con- 
may  be  the  sign  of  what  is  pleasurable  or  jungitque  naturali  quadani  socictate.  De 
painful,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  common  Othc.  1.  i.  c.  16. 

even  to  other  animals  also :  for  so  far  we  Thus  too,  in  his  treatise  De  Nat.  Deor. : 

perceive  even  their  nature  can  go,  that  they  Jam  vero  domina  rerum   (ut   vos   soletis 

have  a  sense  of  those  feelings,  and  signify  dicere)  eloquendi   vis  quam  est  prseclaia, 

them  to  each  other.     But  speech  is  made  quaroque  divina  ?  Quse  primum  efficit  ut  ea, 

to  indicate  what  is   expedient,  and   what  quae  ignoramus,  discere,  et  ea,  quae  scimus, 

burtfnl ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  what  idios  docerc  possimus.     Deinde  hac  cohor> 

is  just  and  unjust.     It  is  therefore  given  to  tamur,  hac  pcrsuademus,  hac  consolamur 

men,  because   this,  with  respect  to  other  afflictos,hac  dcducimusperterritos  a  tiroore, 

animals,  is  to  men  alone  peculiar,  that  of  hac  gestientes  comprimimus,hac  cupiditates 

good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  they  only  iracundiasque  restinguimus :  haec,  nos  juris 

possess  a  sense  or  feeling.     Now  it  is  the  legum   urbium   societate  devinxit :    haec  a 

participation  or  community  of  these  which  vita  imroani  ct  fera  segregavit.    De  Nat. 

makes  and  constitutes  boUi  a  family  and  a  Dcor.  1.  ii.  c.  59.  p.  24.').  ed.  Davis.     See 

polity.**  ArUtot.  Polit  L  i.  c  2.  also   Quint  Inst.  1.  ii.  c  16.   and   Alex. 

w/ff^f  ydp  •iff IP  iv  rf  ^XV  ^'^^  """P^y"  Aphrod.  wtpl  ^x-  P-  ^  '^^*  ^«  ^'  Aid.  Sonctii 

It^my  [tA  raiifu^^i]'  al  8i  ^yed  r&v  ytnf  Min.  1.  i.  c.  2.  p.  15.      Pint,  in  Sophista, 

ftirmp  9la\v  i^ttyy^Xrucai*  ircd  Bih  rovro  p.  260.  A.  ed.  Serr. 
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wanting.  We  are  fitted  with  powers  and  dispositions  which  have 
only  relation  to  society,  and  which,  out  of  society,  can  nowhere 
else  be  exercised. — I  replied,  it  was  evident. — You  have  seen, 
too,  the  superior  advantages  of  the  social  state  above  all  others. 
— I  have. 

Let  this  then  be  remembered,  said  he,  throughout  all  our 
future  reasonings,  remembered  as  a  first  principle  in  our  ideas 
of  humanity,  that  man  by  nature  is  truly  a  social  animal. — I 
promised  it  should. 

XI 1 1.  Let  us  now,  said  he,  examine  what  further  we  can  learn 
concerning  him.  As  social,  indeed,  he  is  distinguished  from  the 
solitary  and  savage  species;  but  in  no  degree  from  the  rest,  of 
a  milder  and  more  friendly  nature. — It  is  true,  replied  I,  he  is 
not. — Does  he  then  differ  no  more  from  these  several  social 
species,  than  they,  each  of  them,  differ  from  one  another !  Must 
we  range  them  all,  and  man  among  the  rest,  under  the  same 
common  and  general  genus? — I  see  no  foundation,  said  I,  for 
making  a  distinction. 

Perhaps,  said  he,  there  may  be  none ;  and  it  is  possible,  too, 
there  may.  Consider  a  little :  Do  you  not  observe  in  all  other 
species,  a  similarity  among  individuals?  a  surprising  likeness, 
which  runs  through  each  particular!  In  one  species  they  are  all 
bold,  in  another  all  timorous ;  in  one  all  ravenous,  in  another  all 
gentle.  In  the  bird  kind  only,  what  a  uniformity  of  voice,  in 
each  species,  as  to  their  notes ;  of  architecture,  as  to  building 
their  nests ;  of  food,  both  for  themselves  and  for  supporting  their 
young. — It  is  true,  said  I. — And  do  you  observe,  continued  he, 
the  same  similarity  among  men  ?  Are  these  all  as  uniform,  as  to 
their  sentiments  and  actions  ? — I  replied,  by  no  means. 

One  question  more,  said  he,  as  to  the  character  of  brutes,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression.  Are  these,  think  you,  what  we 
behold  them,  by  nature  or  otherwise? — Explain,  said  I,  your 
question,  for  I  do  not  well  conceive  you. — I  mean,  replied  he,  is 
it  by  nature  that  the  swallow  builds  her  nest,  and  performs  all 
the  offices  of  her  kind ;  or  is  she  taught  by  art,  by  discipline,  or 
custom? — She  acts,  replied  I,  by  pure  nature,  undoubtedly. — 
And  is  not  the  same  true,  said  he,  of  every  other  bird  and  beast 
in  the  universe? — It  is. — No  wonder,  then,  continued  he,  as  they 
have  so  wise  a  governess,  that  a  uniform  rule  of  action  is  provided 
for  each  species.  For  what  can  be  more  worthy  the  wisdom  of 
nature,  than  ever  to  the  same  substances  to  give  the  same  law ! 
— It  appears,  said  I,  reasonable. 

But  what,  continued  he,  shall  we  say  as  to  man  ?  Is  he  too 
actuated  by  nature  purely  ? — I  answered,  why  not  ? — If  he  be, 
replied  he,  it  is  strange  in  nature,  that  with  respect  to  man  alone 
she  should  follow  so  different  a  conduct.  The  particulars  in  other 
species,  we  agree,  she  renders  uniform ;  but  in  our^  every  par- 
ticular seems  a  sort  of  model  by  himself. — If  nature,  said  I,  do 
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not  actuate  ua,  what  can  we  suppose  else  i — Are  local  castoms, 
said  he,  nature!  Are  the  polities  and  religions  of  particular 
nations,  nature !  Are  the  examples  which  are  set  before  us,  the 
preceptors  who  instruct  us,  the  company  and  friends  with  whom 
we  converse,  all  nature  ? — No,  surely,  said  I. — And  yet,  said  he, 
it  is  evident,  that  by  these,  and  a  thousand  incidental  circum- 
stances, equally  foreign  to  nature,  our  actions,  and  manners,  and 
characters  are  adjusted.  Who  then  can  imagine,  we  are  actuated 
by  nature  ouly ! — I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  contrary. 

You  see,  then,  said  he,  one  remarkable  distinction  between 
nian  and  brutes  in  general.  In  the  brute,  nature  does  all ;  in 
mau,  but  part  only. — It  is  evident,  said  I. 

But  further,  continued  he,  let  us  consider  the  powers  or  facul- 
ties possessed  by  each.  Suppose  I  was  willing  to  give  a  brute 
the  same  instruction  which  we  give  a  man.  A  parrot,  perhaps, 
or  ape,  might  arrive  to  some  small  degree  of  mimicry ;  but  do 
you  think,  upon  the  whole,  they  would  be  much  profited  or 
altered  I — I  replied,  I  thought  not. — And  do  you  perceive  the 
same,  said  he,  with  respect  to  man?  Or  does  not  experience 
shew  us  the  very  reverse  I  Is  not  education  capable  of  moulding 
OS  into  any  thing,  of  making  us  greatly  good  or  greatly  bad, 
greatly  wise  or  greatly  absurd! — The  fact,  said  I,  is  indisput- 
able. 

Mark,  then,  said  he,  the  difference  between  human  powers 
and  brutal.  The  leading  principle  of  brutes  appears  to  tend  in 
each  species  to  one  single  purpose;  to  this,  in  general,  it  uni- 
formly arrives ;  and  here,  in  general,  it  as  uniformly  stops :  it 
needs  no  precepts  or  discipline  to  instruct  it ;  nor  will  it  easily 
be  changed,  or  admit  a  different  direction.  On  the  contrary, 
the  leading  principle  of  man  is  capable  of  infinite  directions,  is 
coDvertible  to  all  sorts  of  purposes,  equal  to  all  sorts  of  subjects ; 
neglected,  remains  ignorant,  and  void  of  every  perfection ;  culti- 
vated, becomes  adorned  with  sciences  and  arts ;  can  raise  us  to 
excel,  not  only  brutes,  but  our  own  kind ;  with  respect  to  our 
other  powers  and  faculties,  can  instruct  us  how  to  use  them,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  various  natures  which  we  see  existing 
around  us.  In  a  word,  to  oppose  the  two  principles  to  each 
other,  the  leading  principle  of  man  is  multiform,  originally  unin- 
structed,  pliant  and  docile :  the  leading  principle  of  brutes  is 
QDiform,  originally  instructed,  but,  in  most  instances  afterward^ 
inflexible  and  indocile.  Or  does  not  experience  plainly  shew  and 
confirm  the  truth  of  what  we  assert  ? — I  made  answer,  it  did. 

You  allow,  then,  said  he,  the  human  principle,  and  the  brutal, 
to  be  things  of  different  idea. — Undoubtedly. — Do  they  not  each, 
then,  deserve  a  different  appellation  ? — I  should  think  so. — Sup- 
pose therefore  we  call  the  human  principle,  reason;  and  the 
brntal,  instinct:  would  you  object  to  the  terms? — I  replied, 
I  should  not. — If  not,  continued  he,  then  reason  being  peculiar  to 
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man,  or  all  the  animals  inhabiting  this  earth,  may  we  not  affirm 
of  him,  by  way  of  distinction,  that  he  is  a  rational  animal ! — 
I  replied,  we  might  justly. 

Let  this,  too,  then  be  remembered,  said  he,  in  the  course  of  our 
inquiry,  that  man  is  by  nature  a  rational  animal. — I  promised  it 
should. 

XIV.  In  consequence  of  this,  said  he,  as  often  as  there  is 
occasion,  I  shall  appeal  as  well  to  reason,  as  to  nature,  for  a 
standard. — What,  said  I,  do  you  mean  by  nature? — Its  meanings, 
replied  he,  are  many  and  various.  As  it  stands  at  present  op- 
posed, it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  say,  that  nature  is  that 
which  is  the  cause  of  every  thing,  except  those  things  alone 
which  are  the  immediate  effects  of  reason.  In  other  words, 
whatever  is  not  reason,  or  the  effect  of  reason,  we  would  con- 
sider as  nature,  or  the  effect  of  nature. — I  answered,  as  he 
so  distinguished  them,  I  thought  he  might  justly  appeal  to 
either. 

And  yet,  continued  he,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  be- 
tween the  standard  of  reason,  and  that  of  nature  ;  a  difference, 
which  at  no  time  we  ought  to  forget. — What  difference,  said  I, 
do  you  mean  ? — It  is  this,  answered  he ;  in  nature,  the  standard 
is  sought  from  among  the  many ;  in  reason,  the  standard  is 
sought  among  the  few, — You  must  explain,  said  I,  your  meaning, 
fori  must  confess  you  seem  obscure. 

Thus,  then,  said  he  :  suppose,  as  an  anatomist,  you  were  seeking 
the  structure  of  some  internal  part ;  to  discover  this,  would  you 
not  inspect  a  number  of  individuals? — I  should. — And  would 
you  not  inform  yourself,  what  had  been  discovered  by  others? — 
I  should. — And  suppose,  after  all,  you  should  find  a  multitude 
of  instances  for  one  structure,  and  a  few  singular  for  a  different : 
by  which  would  you  be  governed  ? — By  the  multitude,  said  I, 
undoubtedly. — Thus,  then,  continued  he,  in  nature  the  standard, 
you  see,  exists  among  the  many. — I  replied,  it  had  so  appeared. 

And  what,  said  he,  were  we  to  seek  the  perfection  of  sculp- 
ture, or  of  painting?  Where  should  we  inquire  then  ?  Among  the 
numerous  common  artists,  or  among  the  few  and  celebrated  ? — 
Among  the  few,  said  I. — What  if  we  were  to  seek  the  perfection 
of  poetry,  or  oratory,  where  then? — Among  the  few,  stiih — 
What  if  we  were  to  seek  the  perfection  of  true  argument,  or  a 
sound  logic;  where  then? — Still  among  the  few. — And  is  not 
true  argument,  or  a  sound  logic,  one  of  reason'^s  greatest  perfec- 
tions?— It  is. — You  see,  then,  continued  he,  whence  the  standard 
of  reason  is  to  be  sought :  it  is  from  among  the  few,'  as  we  said 

•  In   omni   enira   arte,   vcl    studio,  vel  cellent,  rh  td,  jcal  (nrcdrior,  «cal  ^rcUrrror, 

quavis   scientia,   Tel  in   ipsa  virtute,  op-  /roU  Ka\6y.     Eth.  Nic.  1.  ii.  c  9.  rh  -yA^ 

tumum  quodque  rariMimurn  est     Cic  de  virdviov^  i   Eu^i^/ic,   -rlfuow.     Plat  in 

Fin.  1.  il  c  25.  p.  158.  edit  Dav.     Thus,  Euthyd.  p.  304.  B.  edit  Serr. 
too,  Aristotle  joins  the  rare  and  the  ex- 
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before,  in  contradistinction  to  the  standard  of  nature. — I  confess, 
said  I,  it  appears  so. 

And  Iiappy,  said  he,  for  ns,  that  Providence  has  so  ordered  it ; 
happy  for  ns,  that  what  is  rational,  depends  not  on  the  multitude ; 
DOT  is  it  to  be  tried  by  so  pitiful  a  test  as  the  bare  counting  of 
noses. — It  is  happy,  said  I,  indeed :  but  whence,  pray,  the  dif- 
ference! Why  are  the  many  to  determine  in  nature,  and  the 
few,  only,  in  reason! — To  discuss  this  at  large,  said  he,  would 
require  some  time.  It  might  insensibly  perhaps  draw  us  from 
our  present  inquiry.  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  the  reason  in 
as  few  words  as  possible;  which,  should  they  chance  to  be 
obscure,  be  not  too  solicitous  for  an  explanation. — I  begged  him 
to  proceed  his  own  way. 

The  case,  said  he,  appears  to  be  this :  in  natural  works  and 
natural  operations,  we  hold  but  one  efficient  cause,  and  that 
consummately  wise.  This  cause  in  every  species  recognising 
what  is  best,  and  working  ever  uniformly  according  to  this  idea 
of  perfection,^  the  productions  and  energies,  in  every  species 
where  it  acts,  are  for  the  most  part  similar  and  exactly  corre- 
spondent. If  an  exception  ever  happen,  it  is  from  some  hidden 
higher  motive,^  which  transcends  our  comprehension,  and  which 
is  seen  so  rarely,  as  not  to  injure  the  general  rule,  or  render  it 
doubtful  and  precarious.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  productions 
and  energies  of  reason,  there  is  not  one  cause,  but  infinite ;  as 
many,  indeed,  as  there  are  agents  of  the  human  kind.  Hence 
truth  being  but  one,  and  error  being  infinite,  and  agents  infinite 
also ;  what  wonder  they  should  oftener  miss,  than  hit  the  mark ! 
that  multitudes  should  fiul,  where  one  alone  succeeds,  and  truth 
be  only  the  possession-  of  the  chosen,  fortunate  few  I — You 
teem  to  have  explained  the  difficulty,  said  I,  with  sufficient 
perspicuity. 

Let  ns  then  go  back,  said  he,  and  recollect  ourselves ;  that 
we  may  not  forget  what  it  is  we  are  seeking. — I  replied,  most 
wiHingly. — We  have  been  seeking,  continued  he,  the  sovereign 
gfood.  In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  we  have  discovered,  that 
all  things  whatever  exist  to  the  human  species  in  the  relations 

^  Thus  Boethint,  addreniiig  the  Deity :  ^Ctrti  oh  ^Ut^l,  &AXck  irap&  ^^iK  rp  SI 

O  ijm  peijftiua  mmmlmm  ratume  gubenia$^  kM^ov,  ko)  ip^u  teai  learii  ^^»,    'H 

Terrarmm  emUque  tator,  qui  Umjnu  ab  orao  ii%p  yiip  /upudi  ^Icis  kvhs  clBoof  (rrox^C^ 

Irt  /M&ef^  tJabSitque   manena   dot  euneta  rcu,  ical  /Jar  <rr4frn<riv  ^(rfti.     At^  rtnno 


rp  ft^p  rev  kpBp(iirov  ^6<rtt  rb  r4pas  oth€ 
Qaem  mom  eadtrmm  pepmUrwid  fimgere  commb      ip6au  i<rrlPf  ofirt  Kork  ^wrip'  rf  V  iKp 


Malerugjbmiamiisopus;  ventmimntaiummi    (pvr^i  ixtl   fiiiJi^p  r^  wapr\  wa(M  ^^i» 
Fonma  homi,lieare  cwrtmt:  tm  etmeta  tupemo    (oifd^p  yap  Kcucbr  4p  r^  wearrl)  ovk  fcrri 


/>Mea  ab  examplo^  pmltkrum  ptUekerrimm  wapa  ipwiP^  bWei  ^6«rti  Kal  Karci  ip6<rt». 

ipm  Joannes  Oram,  in  Aristot.  lib.  ii.  Natural. 

Mwtdwm  memte  ffereiUy  nndtique  m  imagim  Anscult.      Nihil    enim    fieri    sine    cania 

JorwtamB,  potest:  nee  quiequam  fit,  quod  fieri   nop 

Consol.  Pbilo«.  I  iii.  Metr.  9.  potest :  nee,  si  id  factum  est  quod  potait 

*  M^vwr*  a^  ftffi^  r«vra  [sc  rk  Wpora]  fieri,  portentum  debet  Tideri.   Cic  de  Divin. 

npk  fi^iM  clo'lr,   iJJsh  t$  oiy  M<p««$  I  ii.  c  28.  p.  189.  edit  Davis. 
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of  either  pursuable,  avoidable,  or  indifferent.  To  determine 
these  relations  with  accuracy,  we  have  been  scrutinizing  the 
human  nature ;  and  that,  upon  this  known  maxim,  that  every 
species  was  its  own  proper  standard ;  and  that  where  the  value 
of  things  was  dubious,  there  the  species  was  to  be  studied,  and 
the  relations  to  be  deduced,  which  naturally  flow  from  it.  The 
result  of  this  scrutiny  has  been,  that  we  have  first  agreed  man 
to  be  a  social  animal ;  and  since,  to  be  a  rational.  So  that  if 
we  can  be  content  with  a  descriptive,  concise  sketch  of  human 
nature,  it  will  amount  to  this,  that  man  is  a  social  rational 
animal."^ — I  answered,  it  had  appeared  so. 

XV.  If,  then,  said  he,  we  pursue  our  disquisitions  agreeably 
to  this  idea  of  human  nature,  it  will  follow,  that  all  things  will 
be  pursuable,  avoidable,  and  indifferent  to  man,  as  they  respect 
the  being  and  welfare  of  such  a  social,  rational  animal. — I  re- 
plied, they  must. 

Nothing,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  said  he,  can  be  pursuable, 
which  is  destructive  of  society.' — It  cannot. — ^Acts,  therefore,  of 
fraud  and  rapine,  and  all  acquired  by  them,  whether  wealth, 
power,  pleasure,  or  any  thing,  are  evidently,  from  their  very 

^  Z&otf  Xoyuthtf  Kol  iroXiTiic^i',  Xoyuchy  of  all  minds,  coosidered  as  minds  ;  namelj, 

Kcd  Kotwvuchv,  Xoyuchv  kcH  Ijfitpoy :  these  the  unity  of  truth,  their  common  object 
ore  descriptions  of  humanity,  which   we        Again,  every  just  and  perfect  society 

meet  in  every  page  of  Epictetus  and  An-  stands  on  the  basis  of  certain  lawa.    fii^ 

toninus.  law  is  nothing  more,  than  right  and  perfect 

It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  re-  reason,   seen  in  bidding  and  forbiddii^ 

ceived  opinion  of  old,  that  so  intimate  was  according  to  the  nature  and  essence  of  those 

the  relation  between  these  two  attributes,  beings  to  which  it  is  a  law.     If^  tharel!i»B| 

that  wherever  there   was  rationality,  so-  this  universe  be  one   whole,  or   geautH 

ciality  followed  of  course.  Thus  Antoninus :  society,  there  must  be  some  common,  ge- 

Hari  9k  rh  \oyiKhy,  tirBhs  kAI  wo\truc6y,  neral  law' for  its  conduct  and  wel£ue ;  and 

L  X.  s.  2.     And  again,  more  fiillv:   ical  this  law  must,  of  oonsequoice,  be  somiB 

rointy  way  rh  rris  yotpas  ^6fr%o»s  fiiroxoyi  right    and    perfect   reason,   which   passes 

wphs  rh  crvyytyh  Sfioius  cnrc^ci,  ff  «ca2  through  all  things,  and  extends  to  every 

fiaWoy  ScM  TcCp  iari  Kpurrov  wapd  rd  part  Well  therefore  might  Antoninus  aay, 

AXKot  TocovT^  KoX  wphf  rh  ovyKpiywrBai  in  the  beginning  of  this  note,  thai  eveiy 

r^    olictl^    Ktd    ovyicetaOcu   iro^i6rfpoy.  thing  rational,  was  of  coarse  sodal,  sinoe 

1.  ix.  8.  9.  reason  and  law  appear  to  be  the  same,  and 

It  is  not  perhaps  foreign  to  the  present  law  to  be  the  support  and  basis  of  all 
subject  to  observe,  that  were  the  eyes  of    society.    Thus,  too,  Cicero:  Sequititr,  vt 

any  two  men  whatever  to  view  the  same  eadem  sit  in  his  [sc.  Diis]  quss  humane 

object,  they  would  each,  from  their  dif-  generi  ratio ;  eadem  Veritas  utrobique  sit ; 

ferent  place,  and  their  different  organixa-  eademque   lex,  quae  est  recti    praeceptia^ 

tion,  behold  it  differently,  and  have  a  dif-  pravique  depulsio.    De  Nat  Deor.  I  u. 

ferent  image.     But  were  all  the  minds  in  c.  31.  p.  180.     See  also  the  same  anthoi^ 

the  universe  to  recognise  the  same  truth,  De  Leg.  I  i.  c  8,  12,  15.  p.  29,  41,  51. 

they  would  all  recognise  it  as  one,  their  edit  Davis.    De  Fin.  L  ii  c  14.  p.  l2Si 

recognition  would  be  uniform,  and  them-  See  also  Diog.  Laert  L  viL  s.  88.  M.AntoB. 

selves  in  a  manner  would  be  one  also.  The  1.  v.  c  16.  L  vi  c  23.     Aristot  Polit  as 

reason  is,  perception  by  the  senses  admits  quoted  in  note  z,  p.  61. 
of  more  and  less,  better  and  worse ;  but  •      "  Si  enim  sic  erimus  afiecti,  nt  propter 

perception  by  the  intellect,  like  truth,  its  suum  quisque  emolumentum  qtoliet,  ant 

object,  admits  of  no  degrees,  and  is  either  violet  alterum,  disrumpi  necesae  est  ean, 

nothing  at  all,  or  else  total,  uniform,  com-  quae  nuudme  est  secundum  naturam,  hn- 

plete,  and  one.  Hence,  therefore,  one  source  mani  generis  societatem.  Cic  de  Offic.  L  iil 

of  the  society,  and,  as  it  were,  communion  c.  5. 
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character,  not  fit  to  be  pnrgued. — They  are  not. — Bat  it  is  im- 
poanble  not  to  pursue  many  such  things,  unless  we  are  furnished 
with  some  habit  or  disposition  of  mind,  by  which  we  are  induced 
to  render  to  all  men  their  own,  and  to  regard  the  welfare  and 
interest  of  society. — It  is  impossible. — But  the  habit  or  dis- 
positioii  of  rendering  to  all  their  own,  and  of  regarding  the 
weifiue  and  interest  of  society,  is  justice. — It  is. — We  may 
therefore  fairly  conclude,  that  nothing  is  naturally  pursuable, 
bat  what  is  either  correspondent  to  justice,  or  at  least  not  con- 
trary.— I  confess,  said  I,  so  it  appears. 

But,  farther,  said  he,  it  is  possible  we  may  have  the  best  dis- 
position to  society;  the  most  upright  intentions;  and  yet, 
tknmgh  want  of  ability  to  discern  and  know  the  nature  of 
particulars,  we  may  pursue  many  things  inconsistent,  as  well 
with  our  priyate  interest,  as  the  public.  We  may  even  pursue 
what  is  right,  and  yet  pursue  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  find  our 
eadeaTOurs  fruitless,  and  our  purposes  to  fail. — I  answered,  it 
wag  possible. — But  this  would  ill  befit  the  character  of  a  rational 
aaimaL — It  would. — It  is  necessary,  therefore,  we  should  be 
famished  with  some  habit  or  faculty,  instructing  us  how  to 
discern  the  real  difierence  of  all  particulars,  and  suggesting  the 
proper  means  by  which  we  may  either  avoid  or  obtain  them.-— 
It  is. — ^And  what  is  this,  think  you,  but  prudence  ? — I  believe, 
lud,  I,  it  can  be  no  other. — If  it  be,  said  he,  then  it  is  evident 
from  this  reasoning,  that  nothing  is  pursuable,  which  is  not 
eorrespondent  to  prudence. — I  replied,  he  had  shewn  it  could 
not. 

But  farther  still,  said  he,  it  is  possible  we  may  neither  want 
prudence  nor  justice  to  direct  us ;  and  yet  the  impulses  of  ap- 
petite, the  impetuosities  of  resentment,  the  charms  and  allure- 
ments of  a  thousand  flattering  objects,  may  tempt  us,  in  spite  of 
ourselves,  to  pursue  what  is  both  imprudent  and  unjust. — They 
may^ — ^But  if  so,  it  is  necessary,  would  we  pursue  as  becomes 
<mr  character,  that  we  should  be  iumished  with  some  habit 
which  may  moderate  our  excesses;  which  may  temper  our 
tctions  to  the  standard  of  a  social  state,  and  to  the  interest  and 
wel&re,  not  of  a  part,  but  of  the  whole  man. — Nothing,  said  I, 
more  necessary. — And  what,  said  he,  can  we  call  this  habit,  but 
the  habit  of  temperance  ? — You  name  it,  said  I,  rightly. — If  you 
think  so,  replied  he,  then  nothing  can  be  pursuable,  which  is  not 
either  correspondent  to  temperance,  or  at  least  not  contrary. — 
I  replied,  so  it  seemed. 

Once  more,  continued  he,  and  we  have  done  :  it  is  possible  that 
not  only  resentment  and  appetite,  not  only  the  charms  and 
aUurements  of  external  objects,  but  the  terrors,  too,  and  dread 
of  them,  may  mar  the  rectitude  of  our  purposes. — It  is  pos- 
gible. — Tyranny  and  superstition  may  assail  us  on  one  hand ; 
the  apprehensions  of  ridicule,  and  a  false  shame,  on  the  other :  it 

F  Zt 
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is  expedient,  to  withstand  these,  we  shoald  be  aimed  with  some 
habit,  or  onr  wisest  best  pursuits  may  else  at  all  times  be  de- 
feated.— They  may. — And  what  is  that  generous,  manlike,  and 
noble  habit,  which  sets  us  at  all  times  above  fear  and  danger; 
what  is  it  but  fortitude  ? — I  replied,  it  was  no  other. — It  0O» 
then,  continued  he,  besides  our  former  conclusions,  nothing 
further  can  be  pursuable,  as  our  inquiries  now  have  shewn  vm^ 
which  is  not  either  correspondent  to  fortitude,  or  at  least  not 
contrary. — I  admit,  said  I,  it  is  not. 

Observe,  then,  said  he,  the  sum,  the  amount  of  our  whole 
reasoning :  nothing  is  truly  pursuable  to  such  an  animal  as  man, 
except  what  is  correspondent,  or,  at  least,  not  contrary  to  justice, 
prudence,  temperance,  and  fortitude. — I  allow,  said  I,  it  appears 
so. — But  if  nothing  pursuable,  then  nothing  avoidable  or  indif- 
ferent, but  what  is  tried  and  estimated  after  the  same  manner. 
For  contraries  are  ever  recognised  through  the  same  habit,^  one 
with  another.  The  same  logic  judges  of  truth  and  falsehood ; 
the  same  musical  art,  of  concord  and  discord.  So  the  same 
mental  habitudes,  of  things  avoidable  and  pursuable.  I  replied, 
it  appeared  probable. 

To  how  unexpected  a  conclusion,  then,  said  he,  have  oar 
inquiries  insensibly  led  us  I  In  tracing  the  source  of  human  ac- 
tion, we  have  established  it  to  be  those  four  grand  virtues,' 
which  are  esteemed,  for  their  importance,  the  very  hinges  of  all 
morality. — We  have. 

But  if  so,  it  should  follow,  that  a  life,  whose  pursuings  and 
avoidings  are  governed  by  these  virtues,  is  that  true  and  rational 

'  AoKfi  8i  Ktd  ^  iiwdrri,  jral  ^  iwurr^fin  irtpl  rhs  dpfiiu  rod  Ardp^vov*  r^r  9^  toh- 

r&v  iwamivvi  ^  aMi  ttpat :  **  There  seems  9p€lay,  wtpl  ria  imoftowds'  r^r  tk  Zucm»- 

to  be  one  and  the  same  error,  and  one  and  vinniv^  wt/A  ria  iiroy€fi^a€ts :   *^  The  pri- 

the  same  science,  with  respect  to  things  mary  rirtues  are  four ;    pmdenoe,  tem- 

contrarj.^  Arist  de  Anim.  L  iiL  c.  3.  This,  perance,  fortitude,  and  justice :  pmdenoe  is 

by  Themistias,  in  his  Paraphrase,  is  thus  employed  in  moral  offices ;  temperanoe,  in 

iUastrated :  T&p  ivaanituf  fda  itrrly  iwi-  men*s  natural  appetites  and  ponaits ;  fer- 

ffrtififi,  Kol  fJa  &yvota'  6  yiip  rh  iyaBhp  titude,  in  endurings ;  and  justice,  in  dit- 

&s  w^fKifiov  ytvi&inntVi  «cal  rh  Ktuchw  Sri  tributions.^*     EcL  Ethic,  p.  167. 

fiXafitpbiv  awnriffrartu'  Kol  6  wtpl  Odrtpop  That  the  life  according  to  Tiitoe,  was 

i^entar^fuposj  ilawcerarai  Kol  irtpX  Oarc-  deemed  the  life  according  to  nature,  a{^ieazs 

pop :  **  Of  things  contrary  there  is  one  from  what  is  said  by  the  same  author,  in 

science,  and  one  ignorance.     For  thus,  he  the  page  following :  Tlaar&p  9k  ro^rmw  rmp 

who  knows  good  to  be  something  bene-  iiptr&p  rh  r4\os  cZimi,  rh  iucoKoiOtn  rf 

fidal,  knows  evil,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  f  60-91  (py   indtrryip  9k  roirmp  9tk  rm 

something  pernicious ;  and  he  who  is  de-  Uiiotp  vapdx^o'Oai  rvyx^ipopra.  rhp  ipBptt- 

ceived  with  respect  to  one  of  these,  is  de-  wop  :  **  The  end  of  all  these  Tirtuet  is,  to 

oeived  also  with  respect   to   the  other.^  live  agreeably  to  nature ;  and  eadii  of  them, 

8ee  the  lo  of  Plato,  p.  531.  voL  L  edit,  by  those  moans  which  are  peculiar  to  it- 

8err.  sel^  is  found  to  put  a  man  in  poasesnon  of 

f  Stobsus,  having  told  us,  that  of  the  this  end.** 

virtues  some  were  primary,  some  subordi-  So  likewise  Cicero :  Etenim  quod  funi- 

nate,  adds:    Tp^oLs  3i  rhrapaa  tJpM,  mumbonuma  Stoicisdicitur,*'conTenienter 

^p6pfiaiP,  trtf^poa^pTiP,   iLp9p§(aPy  Huccuo-  naturae  vivere,**  id  habet  banc,  ut  opuuN*, 

ovprip'   Kid  T^y  fikp  ^p6priat»,  Ttpi  rii  sententiam,**cum  virtute  congmexe  lemper.** 

KoBiitapra  y(ptcr9«u'  riip  9i  ffv^pwHnnip  De  Offic  I.  iii  a  3. 
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life,  whidi  we  have  ao  long  been  seeking ;  that  life,  where  the 
valfie  of  all  things  is  justly  measured  by  those  relations  which 
they  bear  to  the  natural  firame,  and  real  constitution  of  man- 
kind:^ in  fewer  words,  a  life  of  virtue  appears  to  be  the  life  ac- 
cording to  nature. — It  appears  so. 

Bat,  in  such  a  life,  every  pursuit,  every  avoiding,  (to  include 
all,)  every  action,  will  of  course  admit  of  being  rationally  justi- 
fied.— It  will. — ^But  that  which,  being  done,  admits  of  a  rational 
justification,*  is  the  essence  or  genuine  character  of  an  office,  or 
moral  duty.  For  thus,  long  ago,  it  has  been  defined  by  the  best 
aaUiorities.^ — ^Admit  it. — If  so,  then  a  life  according  to  virtue, 
is  a  life  according  to  moral  offices  or  duties. — It  appears  so. — 
Bat  we  have  already  agreed  it  to  be  a  life  according  to  nature. 
— We  have. — Observe,  then :  a  life  according  to  virtue,  according 
to  moral  offices,  and  according  to  nature,  mean  all  the  same 
dung,  though  varied  in  the  expression. — Your  remark,  said  I, 
seems  just. 

XVI.  We  need  never,  therefore,  replied  he,  be  at  a  loss  how 
to  choose,  though  the  objects  of  choice  be  ever  so  infinite  and 
diversified.  As  far  as  nothing  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  life 
and  such  a  character,  we  may  justly  set  existence  before  death, 
prefer  health  to  sickness,  integrity  of  the  limbs  to  being  maimed 
and  debilitated,  pleasure  to  pain,  wealth  to  poverty,  fame  to  dis- 
honour, free  government  to  slavery,  power  and  magistracy  to  sub- 
jection and  a  private  state ;  universally,  whatever  tends  either 
to  heiuff^  or  to  weU-heingy  we  may  be  justified,  when  we  prefer  to 
whatever  appears  the  contrary.  And  when  our  several  energies, 
exerted  according  to  the  virtues  just  mentioned,  have  put  us  in 
possession  of  all  that  we  require;*  when  we  enjoy,  subjoined  to 

^  See  pages  56,  58,  66,  82,  83.  yiyyertu   icor*  kprr^v — t)ip  iipUmiP  koI 

'  Id  tlie  original,  it  is  t  wpax^t^  tUKoyov  r«XcioT<£Ti|v — ip  fil^  rcXtfy ;  **  If  this  be 

trxM  kwoXoyurfM^p.     Diog.  Laert  L  yii.  admitted,  it  follows,  that  hmnan  good  or 

n  107.  Sw€p  wpaxfi^p  dfXAryop   fx<<  ''^^  happiness  is  the  energizing  of  the  soul  ac- 

^voAeTCov.    Sexi  Emp.  Adv.  Mathem.  1.  cording  to  the  best  and  most  consummate 

^ii    Thns  rendered  by  Cicero :  Ofiicium  id  yirtue,  in  a  perfect  and  complete  life.^ 

csie  dicimt,  quod  cur  fiictum  sit,  ratio  pro-  Ethic  Nic  L  i  c.  7.    A  perfect  and  com- 

babilis  reddi  poisit.    De  Offic.  1.  i.  c  3.  plete  life,  they  explained  to  be  such  a  life 

The  icMOD  of  its  Greek  name,  ica^icor,  is  as  was  no  way  deficient  either  as  to  its 

given  by  Simplidns :  KaB^oprd  iari  rd  duration,  its  bodily  health,  and  its  being 

Tiy^ra  leard   rd    fjiMPra   «ca2  iinfidx-  attended  with  a  proper  competence  of  ez- 

Asrra.*    '^MoibI  offices  are  those  things  temal  goods,  and  prosperity.     By  the  best 

which  are  done  agreeably  to  what  is  fitting  and  most  consummate  virtue,  they  not  only 

and  expedient.^  Simplic  in  Ench.  c  37.  meant  that  virtue  which  was  in  its  kind 

^  By  TuDy,  in  his  Offices,  and  by  other  most  perfect,  but  which  was  the  virtue  also 

aothofs  of  antiquity.  of  that  part  which  is  in  each  of  us  most 

1  This  was  the  idea  of  happiness  adopted  excellent     For  there   are  virtues  of  the 

by  the  dkl  academy,  or  Platonics :  Secun-  body,  such  as  strength  and  agility ;  and 

dum  natoxam  virere,  sic  affectum,  ut  optimo  there  are  virtues  of  the  senses,  such  as 

affici  possit,  ad  oaturamque  aocommodatis-  accurate  seeing,  accurate  tasting ;  and  the 

sime.    Ci&  de  Fin.  L  v.  c  9.  p.  370.    The  same  of  every  fiiculty,  firom  the  lowest  to 

Peripatetics,  who  were  originally  of  the  that  which  is  supreme, 

same  school,  held  the  same.    Ei  8'  of^w.  The  sovereign  good,  or  happiness,  here 

Ti  ipip^iror    dyaBhp   ^x^*   ipipyua  spoken  of^  is  again  repeated,  in  other  words 
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a  right  and  honest  mind,  both  health  of  body  and  competence 
of  externals ;  what  can  there  be  wanting  to  complete  our  hap- 
piness, to  render  our  state  perfectly  consonant  to  nature,  or  to 
give  us  a  more  sovereign  good  than  that  which  we  now  eiyoy! 
— Nothing,  replied  I,  that  I  can  at  present  think  of. 

There  would  be  nothing,  indeed,  said  he,  were  our  energies  never 
to  fail ;  were  all  our  endeavours  to  be  ever  crowned  with  due  8ae> 
cess.  But  suppose  the  contrary;  suppose  the  worst  success  to  Uie 
most  upright  conduct,  to  the  wisest  rectitude  of  energies  and  ac- 
tions. It  is  possible,  nay,  experience  teaches  us  it  is  too  often  fact, 
that  not  only  the  pursuers  of  what  is  contrary  to  nature,  but  that 
those  who  pursue  nothing  but  what  is  strictly  congruous  to  it, 
may  miss  of  their  aims,  and  be  frustrated  in  their  endeavoois. 
Inquisitors  and  monks  may  detest  them  for  their  virtue,  and 
pursue  them  with  all  the  engines  of  malice  and  inhumanity. 
Without  these,  pests  may  afflict  their  bodies ;  inundations  over- 
whelm their  property;  or,  what  is  worse  than  inundations,  either 
tyrants,  pirates,  heroes,  or  banditti.  They  may  see  their  country 
fall,  and  with  it  their  bravest  countrymen ;  themselves  pillaged, 
and  reduced  to  extremities,  or  perishing  with  the  rest  in  the 
general  massacre. 

Cadit  et  Ripheua,  jostissimiu  nniu 
Qui  fiiit  in  Teucris,  et  aerrantiaaimui  8equL°> 

— It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  this  has  too  often  been  the  case. 

Or  grant,  continued  he,  that  these  greater  events  never  happen; 
that  the  part  allotted  us  be  not  in  the  tragedy  of  life,  but  m  the 
comedy.  Even  the  comic  distresses  are  abundantly  irksome: 
domestic  jars,  the  ill  offices  of  neighbours ;  suspicions,  jealousies, 
schemes  defeated ;  the  folly  of  fools ;  the  knavery  of  knaves : 


page  71,  where  it  \b  called,  **  the  attaining  called,  the  opinion  of  the  old  Academics  and 

the  primary  and  just  requisites  of  our  na-  Peripatetics.     It  is  again  repeated  by  the 

ture,  by  a  conduct  suitable  to  Tirtue  and  same  author :    Honeste  viyere,  fruentem 

moral  office.^  rebus  iis,  quas  primas  homini  natuim  eon- 

The  primary  and  just  requisites  here  dliet    Acad.  1.  iL  c  42.  p.  240. 
mentioned,  are  all  things  requisite  to  the         It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Cicero,  speaking 

use  and  enjoyment  of  our  primary  and  of  this  hypothesis,  says,  that  it  proposed  an 

natural  perfections.    These   primary  and  idea  of  happiness,  which  was  not  properly 

natural    perfections,    mean    the     natural  in  our  own  power.  Hoc  non  est  positom  in 

accomplishments  of  both  our  mind  and  nostra  actione:    completur  enim  et  ex  eo 

body.     They  were  called  by  the  Latins,  genere  ritse,  quod  yirtute  finitur,  et  ex  iis 

prima  naturae,  prima  secundum  naturam ;  rebus  qus  secundum  naturam  sunt,  neque 

by  the  Greeks,  re)  wp&ra  Kord  ^(nrtp^  rcl  sunt  in  nostra  potestate.    De  Fin.  L  iT.  c 

wpQra  rris  ipdatots.     In  them   were  in-  6.  p.  287. 

eluded    health,  strength,  agility,  beauty.        Hence,  therefore,  the  deficiency  of  this 

perfect   sensations,  memory,  docility,  in-  doctrine.     However    justifiable,    however 

vention,  &c.     See  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  p.  163.  laudable  its  end,  it  could  not  insure  a  doe 

Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  v.  c.  7.  p.  364.    A.  QeU.  1.  success  to  its  endeavours.     And    hence, 

xiL  c  5.  too,  the  force  of  what  is  objected  to  it  in 

A  like  sentiment  of  happiness,  to  this  the  Dialogue,  in  this  and  the  following 

here  spoken  of^  is  that  mentioned  by  Cicero:  page. 
Virtute  adhibita,  fnii  primis  a  natura  datis.        <"  ^neid.  I  ii.  426. 
De  Fin.  L  iL  c  U.  p.  113.     It  is  there 
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from  which,  as  members  of  society,  it  is  impossible  to  detach 
ourselves. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  turn,  or  what  have  we  to  imagine  I  We 
hare  at  length  placed  happiness,  after  much  inquiry,  in  attaining 
the  primary  and  just  requisiteis  of  our  nature,  oy  a  conduct 
suitable  to  Tutne  and  moral  office.  But  as  to  corresponding 
with  our  preconceptions,  (which  we  have  made  the  test,)  does 
this  system  correspond  better  than  those  others  which  we  have 
rejected  !  Has  it  not  appeared,  from  various  facts,  too  obvious  to 
be  diqmted,  that,  in  many  times  and  places,  it  may  be  absolutely 
onattainable !  That  in  many,  where  it  exists,  it  may  in  a  mo- 
ment be  cancelled,  and  put  irretrievably  out  of  our  power,  by 
events  not  to  be  resisted!  If  this  be  certain,  and  I  fear  it  can- 
not be  questioned,  our  specious  long  inquiry,  however  accurate 
we  may  believe  it,  has  not  been  able  to  shew  us  a  good,  of  that 
diaracter  which  we  require ;  a  good  durable,  indeprivable,  and 
accommodate  to  every  circumstance :  far  from  it,  our  speculations 
(I  think)  rather  lead  us  to  that  low  opinion  of  happiness  which, 
yon  may  remember,  you  expressed,"  when  we  nrst  began  the 
labject.  They  rather  help  to  prove  to  us,  that  instead  of  a 
sovereign  good,  it  is  the  more  probable  sentiment,  there  is  no 
soch  good  at  all. — ^I  should  indeed,  said  I,  fear  so. — For  where, 
continued  he,  lies  the  difference,  whether  we  pursue  what  is  con- 
gruous to  nature,  or  not  .congruous ;  if  the  acquisition  of  one  be 
as  difficult  as  of  the  other,  and  the  possession  of  both  equally 
doubtful  and  precarious !  If  Caesar  fall  in  attempting  his 
country'*s  ruin;  and  Brutus  fore  no  better,  who  only  fought 
in  its  defence? — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  these  are  melan- 
choly truths ;  and  the  instances  which  you  allege  too  well  con- 
firm them. 

We  were  in  the  midst  of  these  serious  thoughts,  descanting 
upon  the  hardships  and  miseries  of  life,  when,  by  an  incident 
not  worth  relating,  our  speculations  were  interrupted.  Nothing 
at  the  time,  I  thought,  could  have  happened  more  unluckily ; 
our  question  perplexed,  its  issue  uncertain,  and  myself  impatient 
to  know  the  event.  Necessity,  however,  was  not  to  be  resisted, 
and  thus  for  the  present  our  inquiries  were  postponed. 


PART  II. 

'^  Brutus  perished  untimely,  and  Csesar  did  no  more.*"  These 
words  I  was  repeating  the  next  day  to  myself,  when  my  friend 
appeared,  and  cheerfully  bade  me  good-morrow.     I  could  not 

"  See  page  44. 
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return  his  compliment  with  an  eqaal  gaiety,  being  intent,  some- 
what  more  than  usual,  on  what  had  passed  the  day  before.  Seeing 
this,  he  proposed  a  walk  into  the  fields. — The  face  of  natnre, 
said  he,  will  perhaps  dispel  these  glooms.  No  assistance  on  my 
part  shall  be  wanting,  you  may  be  assured. — I  accepted  his  pro- 
posal ;  the  walk  began,  and  our  former  conversation  insensibly 
renewed. 

Brutus,  said  he,  perished  untimely,  and  Csesar  did  no  more. 
It  was  thus,  as  I  remember,  not  long  since  you  were  expressing 
yourself.  And  yet,  suppose  their  fortunes  to  have  been  exactly 
parallel,  which  would  you  have  preferred?  Would  you  have 
been  Csesar  or  Brutus! — ^Brutus,  replied  I,  beyond  all  controversy. 
— He  asked  me,  why!  Where  was  the  difference,  when  their 
fortunes,  as  we  now  supposed  them,  were  considered  as  the 
same ! — There  seems  said  I,  abstract  from  their  fortunes,  some- 
thing, I  know  not  what,  intrinsically  preferable  in  the  life  and 
character  of  Brutus. — If  that,  said  he,  be  true,  then  must  we 
derive  it,  not  from  the  success  of  his  endeavours,  but  from  their 
truth  and  rectitude.  He  had  the  comfort  to  be  conscious  that 
his  cause  was  a  just  one :  it  was  impossible  the  other  should  have 
any  such  feeling. — I  believe,  said  I,  you  have  explained  it. 

Suppose,  then,  continued  he,  (it  is  but  merely  an  hypothesis,) 
suppose,  I  say,  we  were  to  place  the  sovereign  good  in  such  a 
rectitude  of  conduct  ;**  in  the  conduct  merely,  and  not  in  the 

®  As  the  conduct  here  mentioned  impliea  Jovia.    To  which  he  lubjoini,  at  abori^ 

a  conduct  under  the  direction  of  a  befitting  Eigo  ut  iUa  diyina  mens  summa  lex  est ;  ita 

rule  or  law,  and  that,  as  opposed  to  wrong  cum  in  homine  est,  perfiscta  est  in  mente 

conduct,  which  has  either  no  rule  at  all,  or  aapientis.  De  Leg.  L  iL  c  4,  5.  pw  88. 

at  least  one  erroneous,  it  may  not  be  an  im-  It  is  in  this  sense  the  apostle  tells  ns  of 

proper  place  to  inquire,  what  was  the  ancient  the  Gentiles,  or  mankind  in  general,  that 

opinion  concerning  law  universal ;  that  great  they  **'  shew  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 

and  general  law,  which  stood  opposed  to  their  hearts,  their  conscience  also  bearing 

the  municipal  laws  of  particular  cities  and  witness,  and  their  thoughts  the  mean  while 

communities.  accusing  or  else  excusing  one  another.**  Rom. 

Est  quidem  Tera  lex,  recta  ratio,  natursa  iL  15. 

congruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans,  sem-  As  Cicero,  in  his  book  of  lawa  above 

pitema,  quae  vocet  ad  officium  jubendo,  v#-  cited,  followa  the  Stoic  diadpline,  ao  is  it 

tando  a  fraude  deterreat — ^nec  erit  alia  lex  agreeable  to  their  reasoning,  that  he  makes 

Romaa,  alia  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac ;  the  original  natural  law,  of  which  we  hen 

aed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore  una  treat,  to  be  the  sovereign  reason  of  the  Deity 

lex,etBempitema,et  immortalis  continebit;  himself.     Thus  Chrysippus:    Idem   [sdl 

unusque  erit  communis  quasi  magister,  et  Chrysippus]  legis  perpetuaa  et  aetemsB  vim, 

imperator  omnium  Dena.     lUe  hujua  l^s  quee  quasi  dux  vitas  et  magistra  officiomm 

inventor,  disceptator,  later.    Cui  qui  non  ait,  Jovem  didt  eaae.  Nat  Deor.  L  L  e.  15. 

parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet,  ac  naturam  hominis  p.  41. 

aspemabitur ;  hoc  ipso  luet  marimas  pcenas,  So,  by  the  same  philosophers,  in  Laertins, 

etiamsi  caetera  supplicia,  quae  putantur  ef-  we  are  ordered  to  live  according  to  natnre: 

fugerit  Fragm.  Cic.  de  Rep.  L  iii  o{>9hp  iytpyowras  £r  AiroTopcvciK  cCw^cr  6 

Lex  est  ratio  summa,  insita  in  natura,  p6iu>s  6  Koif^v,  8ow«p  iffrl^  6  6p^t  xiys 

quae  jubet  ea  quae  &cienda  sunt,  ptbhibet-  Zik  wd^rwy  ipx^fitpos,  6  airrhs  t^w  r^  AiJ; 

que  contraria.     What  follows  is  worth  re-  icaBriy€fi6pi  roln^  rris  r&p  Swrmif  (for  tXmv) 

marking.    Eadem  ratio,  cum  est  in  hominis  iiouefiauts  6m:  ''doing  nothing  forbidden 

mente  confirmata  et  confecta,  lex  est  Cic  by  the  universal  law ;  that  is  to  say,  by 

de  Leg.  L  i.  c  6.  p.  22.  that  right  reason  which  passeth  through  aU 

Again :  Lex  vem — ratio  est  recta  aummi  things,  and  which  is  the  same  with  Jove 
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e^ent    Suppose  we  were  to  fix  our  happiness,  not  in  the  actual 

attainm^it  of  that  health,  that  perfection  of  a  social  state,  that 
fortunate  concurrence  of  externals  which  is  congruous  to  our 
nature,  and  which  we  have  a  right  all  to  pursue ;  but  solely  fix 
it  in  the  mere  doing  whatever  is  correspondent  to  such  an  end, 
even  though  we  never  attain,  or  are  near  attaining  it.P  In  fewer 

bimadi^  the  goTemor  and  conductor  of  this  For  to  be  thus  inculpable  was  the  neoeMarr 

miTerwl  ai£niniatFation.**     Laert.  L   TiL  result  of  rectitude  of  conduct,  or  rather,  in  a 

Ik  88.  edit.  Aldobnnd.  manner,  the  same  thing  with  it 

AgreeaUy   to  this  reasoning,  Plutarch        1  cannot  conclude  this  note  withoat  i«- 

corrects  those  who  made  Adcif  a  goddess,  marking  on  an  elegant  allusion  of  Antoninus 

sad  the  asaesaor  of  Jots  ;  for,  says  he,  6  to  the  primary  signification  of  the  word  ko- 

Zcif  efa  tx^g  iijkw  tV  Aiaiir  WpcS^,  &AX*  r6p$mrtSf  that  is  to  say,  leark  6p06s^  *'r]|^i 

aftr^  Alcif  jnd  S4fus  icrl,  icoi  p6f»mi^  6  onwards,  straight,  and  directly  forwards.** 

vj^^d^aToiMdrcXci^arofy**  Jove  has  not  Speaking  of  the  reasoning  fiicul^,  how, 

Adni  or  right  for  his  assessor,  but  is  himself  without  looking  further,  it  rests  contented 

right,  and  justice,  and  of  aU  laws  the  most  in  its  own  energies,  he  adds,  KoBh  icarop$^ 

saeient  and  perfect.^  Moral,  p.  781.  B.  ffMis  al  rouurrai  wpd^ut  hwoiajJuCwrm,  r^ 

Thus  Antoninus :  T^Xos  8i  Xayut&v  (Attv^  ip$6rriTa  rrjs  69ov  tntfAai^ovaaty  **  for  which 

rh  hnff^m  rS  rfs  w^Xcwr  koI  woKntias  reason  are  all  actions  of  this  species  called 

Tft  wp9W0vT&nfs  kiirpf  kqX  Btcft/^:  **The  rectitudes,  as  denoting  the  mrectness  of 

aid  of  rational  animals  is  to  follow  the  their  progression  right  onwards.**  L  t.  n  14. 

reason  and   sacred  law  of  that  city  and  So  again,  in  the  same  sense,  ttrB^Tw  wmi- 

aiost  ancient  polity,"  [in  which  all  rational  rcu^,  **  to  keep  on  the  stnught  road.**  L  ▼. 

beings  are  induded.]  L  iL  s.  16.  a.  3.  L  z.  n  1 1. 

The  most  simple  account  of  this  law.        One  would  imagine  that  our  countryman, 

vhich  the  Stoics  gave,  seems  to  be  that  re-  Milton,  had  this  reasoning  in  yiew,  when, 

corded  by  Stobaeus;  according  to  which  in  his  nineteenth  sonnet,  speaking  of  his 

tbcy  called  it  KAyop,  fp6^r  iSrra,  wpoeraiert'  own  blindness,  he  says,  with  a  becoming 

sir  ftkp  rw  wonir4ofp^  inmyopwru^p  9h  magnanimity, 

rmp  ob  wocifr^fr,  **  right  reason,  ordaining  Yet  I  argue  not 

what  is  to  be  done,  and  forbidding  what  is  Apamtiheaoen^i  hand  or  will;  norbalsotiejoi 

Bot  to  be  done.**  Ed.  Ethic  178.    See  also  O/keart  or  hope;  but  ttill  bear  up,  and  steer 

the  notes  of  Tnmebus  and  Dayis  upon  Cic  Biffkt  omwarde, 
ds  Leg.  L  i.  c.  6.  The  whole  sonnet  is  not  unworthy  of  pe- 

Haring  premised  thus  much  concerning  rusal,  being  both  sublime  and  simple. 
Isw  uniTerval,  it  remains  to  say  something        P  Thus  Epictetus  in  Arrian,  speaking  of 

of  that  rectitx^e  of  conduct  which  is  in  this  address  to  men  in  power,  and  admitting 

part  of  the  dialogue  proposed  as  our  happi-  such  address,  when  justified  by  certain  mo- 

Bcss.     Rectitude  of  conduct  is  intended  to  tives,  adds,  that  such  address  ought  to  be 

eipresa  the  term  Kor^pdoMnr,  which  Cicero  made  without  admiration  or  flattery.    Upon 

tnmslates    recta   effeeHo :    Ko,r6p0^fJM   he  this,  an  objector  demands  of  him,  wwr  o2r 

trwsbtrs  rectum /uetum.  See  De  Fin.  L  iii.  r^e»,  ot  ZioiAOi ;  **but  how,  then,  am  I  to 

c  14.  PL 242.    Now  the  definition  of  icar^  obtain  that  which  I  want?** — The  philo- 

htfut  was  r^iov  wp6«rreeyiuL,**tL  thing  com-  sopher  answers,  '£7^  8^  croi  X/yw,  Sri  in 

nsaded  by  law;**  to  which  was  opposed  rcu^^ficyot  &w^px<^*'*  ^^^  '^  iUpop,  7iw 

kitd^rrnuL,  **  a  sin  or  offence  ;**  which  was  wfNt^pi  rh  <ra»n^  -wfthrop;  '^Did  I  oyer  say 

defined  p^unt  ianeyipevita^  **  a  thing  for-  to  thee,  that  thou  shouldst  go  and  address, 

bklden  by  law.**  PluLMor.  1037.C.   What  as  though  thou  wert  to  succeed;  and  not, 

kw  is  here  meant,  which  thus  commands  or  rather,  with  this    only  yiew,  that    then 

forbids,  has  been  shewn  above.  mightest  do  that  which  is  becoming  thy 

Henee,  therefore, may  be  seen  the  reason  character?**  And  soon  after,  when  an  ob- 

why  we  have  said  thus  much  on  the  nature  jection  is  urged  firom  appearance,  and  the 

and  idea  of  law  uniTersal ;  so  intimate  being  opinion  of  mankind,  he  answers,  OIk  ottrtt 

the  onion  between  this  and  right  conduct,  Sri  kp^p  KdKht  jrol  arydJOhs  oMp  wou7  rov 

that  we  find  the  latter  is  nothing  more  than  8^ai  ?r««ra,  itWii  rov  whrpaxBai  koX&s  ; 

a  perfect  obedience  to  the  former.  ''Knowest  thou  not,  that  a  fiiir  and  good 

Hence,  too,  we  see  the  reason,  why  in  one  man  does  nothing  for  the  sake  of  appear- 

▼iew  it  was  deemed  happiness,  to  be  Toid  of  ance,  but  for  the  sake  only  of  having  done 

error  or  ofienoe,  iu^afioprrirop  clyoi,  as  we  well  and  fiiirly  ?**  Arr.  Epict.  L  iiL  c.  24. 

find  it  in  Arnan.  Epict  1.  iy.  c  8.  p.  633.  p.  497,  498.    This  doctrine,  indeed,  seems 
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words,  what- if  we  make  our  natural  state  the  standard  only  to 
determine  our  conduct,  and  place  our  happiness  in  the  rectitude 
of  this  conduct  alone  !*>  On  such  an  hypothesis  (and  we  consider 
it  as  nothing  Airther)  we  should  not  want  a  good,  perhaps,  to 
correspond  to  our  preconceptions ;'  for  this,  it  is  evident,  would 
be  correspondent  to  them  all. — Your  doctrine,  replied  I,  is  so 
new  and  strancfe,  that  though  you  have  been  copious  in  explain- 
ing, I  can  hardly  yet  comprehend  you. 

It  amounts  all,  said  he,  but  to  this:  place  your  happiness 
where  your  praise  is. — I  asked,  where  he  supposed  that ! — Not, 
replied  he,  in  the  pleasures  which  you  feel,  more  than  your  dis- 
grace lies  in  the  pain ;  not  in  the  casual  prosperity  of  fortune, 
more  than  your  disgrace  in  the  casual  adversity ;  but  in  just 
complete  action  throughout  every  part  of  life,  whatever  be  the 
face  of  things,  whether  favourable  or  the  contrary. 
'  But  why,  then,  said  I,  such  accuracy  about  externals!  So 
much  pains,  to  be  informed  what  are  pursuable,  what  avoidable! 
—It  behoves  the  pilot,  replied  he,  to  know  the  seas  and  the 
winds ;  the  nature  of  tempests,  calms,  and  tides.  They  are  the 
subjects  about  which  his  art  is  conversant :  without  a  just  ex- 

(>erience  of  them,  he  can  never  prove  himself  an  artist.    Yet  we 
ook  not  for  his  reputation  either  in  fair  gales  or  in  adverse,"  but 

to  have  been  the  basis  of  the  Stoic  morals ;  said  in  Plntaich  by  the  last-mentioiied  phi- 
the  principle  which  included,  according  to  losophers,  trroix^Ta  rTJs  Muifwrias  tV 
these  philosophers,  as  well  honour  and  ho-  ipUrof^  koX  rh  Korii  ^^ly,  **  that  our  natunl 
nesty,  as  good  and  happiness.  Thus  Cicero :  state,  and  what  is  consonant  to  it,  are  the 
Faoereomnia,utadipiscaniur quae  secundum  elements  of  happiness;"  and  just  before, 
natuiam  sint,  etsi  ea  non  adsequamur,  id  the  same  natural  state  is  called  rov  inttHt- 
esse  et  honestum,  et  solum  per  se  expeten-  Kotnos  ^x^i  "^^  ^^'"1  ""if  V^'9  **  ^be 
dum  et  summum  boniun  Stoici  dicunt  De  source  of  moral  office,  and  the  subjectrmatter 
Fin.  L  V.  c  7.  p.  365,  366.  To  this  is  con-  of  yirtue.''  Plut  Mor.  1069.  E.  F.  Atque 
sonant  that  sentiment  of  theirs  in  Plutarch :  etiam  illud  perspicuum  est,constitiii  necesse 
T^y  fiky  ^Iciv  a^  V  iJ^ni^pop  fHwrn'  rh  esse  initium,  quod  sapientia,  cum  quid  agere 
9h  rp  ^6ff€i  6fju>?iay9af,  htyMp.  And  indpiat,  sequatur ;  idque  initium  esse  natniae 
again :  T^  Qw  Kara  <p6<ruff  r4Kos  ^fyat — rk  accommodatum :  nam  aliter  appetitio,  etc. 
icarii  ^daiv,  iZid/^pa  thai,  Plut  Mor.  Cic  Acad.  1.  iL  c  8.  p.  85,  86.  Initia  pro* 
1060.  D.  E.  See  below,  note  t,  Socrates  poni  necesse  esse  apta  et  aocoramodata  na- 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  as  appears  firom  all  tursB,  quorum  ez  selectione  virtus  ponit  ex- 
parts  of  the  Platonic  and  Xenophontean  istere.  De  Fin.  1.  iv.  c  17.  p.  316.  Cum 
Dialogues.  Take  one  example  out  of  many :  vero  ilia,  quae  officia  esse  diid,  proficiscantor 
Thv  8^  kyaShp  «2rff  «ca2  koX&s  wpdrrtof  h  ab  initiis  naturae  ;  ea  ad  haec  referri  neoesse 
&y  irpdrrou  rhy  Hk  c  S  wparroma^  luutdpv-  est :  ut  recte  did  possit,  omnia  officia  eo 
orrt  KoX  MaliAova  c&ai.  Goig.  Plat  p.  507.  referri,  ut  adipiscamur  prindpia  naturae ; 
edit  Serr.  nee  tamen  ut  hoc  sit  bonorum  ultimum.  De 

So  Proclus:  Ila^ai  7^  oTrov  <nrov9aiou  Fin.  1.  iii.  c  6.  p.  217. 

wp^tis  'vphs  a^hy  Ix^'vo''  i^y  kya^pdp'  '  Plutarch  quotes  the  following  sentiment 

iyt^yifffas  oly  tinpywrutSs  iral  Bwrpnr&s,  of  Chrysippus,  who  patronised  this  idea  of 

ip  rf  iytpytla  ri  t4Kos  fx*<'  ** All  the  good:  rhy  wtpl  ieyaSmy  letd  KOKmy  X^tw, 

actions  of  the  virtuous  man  have  reference  or  aJtnhs  tlaayti  koX  9oieifid(9i^  <rvfup90y6- 

to  himself.     When,  therefore,  he  has  ener-  raroy  tJyal  ^nai  r^  jS/y,  icol  fidKurra  rmy 

gized  beneficently  and  divinely,  it  is  in  the  i/jul>^wy  iwrttrBai  wpoX^tuy,  Pint  Mor. 

very  energy  itself  that  he  obtains  his  end.**  1041.  E. 

This  from  the  same  MS.  comment  as  is  re-  '  What  Quintilian  says  of  rhetcnic,  may 

ferred  to,  p.  46,  note  t.  with  great  propriety  be  transferred  to  mo- 

1  It  is  in  this  sense  we  find  it  elegantly  rality.   Noster  orator,  arsque  a  nobis  finita. 
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in  the  skflfulnefiB  of  his  condact,  be  these  events  as  they  happen. 
In  like  manner  fisures  it  with  this  the  moral  artist ;  he,  for  a  sub- 
ject, has  the  whole  of  human  life  ;^  health  and  sickness,  pleasure 
and  pain,  with  every  other  possible  incident  which  can  befall  him 
daring  his  existence.  If  his  knowledge  of  all  these  be  accurate 
and  exact,  so  too  must  his  conduct,  in  which  we  place  his  happi- 
ness; but  if  this  knowledge  be  defective,  must  not  his  conduct 
be  defective  also! — I  replied,  so  it  should  seem. — And  if  his 
conduct,  then  his  happiness  I — It  is  true. 

You  see,  then,  continued  he,  even  though  externals  were  as 
nothing;  though  it  was  true,  in  their  own  nature,  they  were 
neither  good  nor  evil ;  yet  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them  is, 
from  our  hypothesis,  absolutely  necessary. — Indeed,  said  I,  you 
have  provea  it. 

He  continued :  inferior  artists  may  be  at  a  stand,  because  they 
want  materials ;  from  their  stubbomuess  and  intractability  they 
may  often  be  disappointed.  But  as  long  as  life  is  passing,  and 
nature  continues  to  operate,  the  moral  artist  of  life  has,  at  all 
times,  all  he  desires.  He  can  never  want  a  subject  fit  to  exercise 
him  in  his  proper  calling ;  and  that,  with  this  happy  motive  to 
the  constancy  of  his  endeavours,  that  the  crosser,  the  harsher, 
the  more  untoward  the  events,  the  greater  his  praise,  the  more 
illustrious  his  reputation. 

All  this,  said  I,  is  true,  and  cannot  be  denied :  but  one  cir- 
cumstance there  appears,  where  your  similes  seem  to  fail.  The 
praise,  indeed,  of  the  pilot  we  allow  to  be  in  his  conduct ;  but  it 

Doo  Mint  poiita  in  eyentu.    Tendit  quidem  not  so  the  use  of  them.   Air.  Epict  I  ii 

ad  Tietoriam,  qui  didt :  aed^cum  bene  dixit,  c  5. 

etiaaua  non  rincat,  id,  quod  arte  continetur.  Thus  Horace : 

cfiedt.    Nam  et  gnbemator  Yult  aalva  nave  Non  pottidetUmn  muUa  vooaveris 

m  portom  perreniie:  li  tamen  tempestate  ReeUbeaium;  reetius  ooeiyxU 

fatait  abceptufl,  non  ideo  minus  erit  guber-  Nonum  beatiy  qm  Deorum 

mUor,  dieetqne  notom  iUud ;  '^dum  dutYum  Mimeriinu  mMpienier  «^ 

nctnm  teneam.**  £t  medicns  sanitatem  legii  Duramque  collet  pauperiem  paU, 

petit:  si  tamen  ant  Taletadinis  Ti,  aut  in-  P^puque  letoJkiffUitim  Hm/et: 

tcmperantia  aegii,  aliore  quo  casn  summa  Ncn  ille^  dc* 

non  oontingit ;  dnm  ipse  omnia  secundum  Od.  1.  iv.  9. 

ntloiiem  fecerit,  medianie  fine  non  excidit  Even  the  comic  poet  seems  not  to  have 

Ita  ofBtori  bene  tij-rimm^  fijiit  est.    Nam  est  been  unacquainted  with  this  doctrine : 

ars  ea — ^in  acta  poeita,  non  in  eyentu.  Inst  Ch.  Quid  narrat  ?   Cu  Quid  ilk  1  maerum 

OmtLiLe.17.  seeMS. 

■  Oheia  rov  ieyalM,  wpoalfMau  void'  Ch.  Mi$erum?  quern  nUrnu  credere  eti? 

rov  luuemf  wpoedp^eit  void.     Ti  olw  rk  Quid  reUqui  esf,  quin  habeat  qua  quidem  m 

iirrh;  *VKcu  rp  rpotuprnt,  irepi  hs  ipo-  howUme  diountur  bona  I 

rrpffM^ft^  Tf^rrax  rev  HUv  kyoBov  ^  Parentis,  patriam  incolumemj  awucoe^  ^omMi 

aacov :  ''Tile  easence  of  good  is  a  peculiar  oognatoej  divitiae: 

direction  of  mind,  and  the  essence  of  evil  is  Atque  keee  perinde  sunt  ut  iUius  ammusj  qui 

a  peculiar  dirsctioii  also.    What,  then,  are  eaponidet: 

ezteroals?    They  aenre  as  subjects  to  the  Qui  uti  »eU,  ei  bona;   illi^  qui  non  uOtur 

BBind*s  diraction  ;    from   conyersing  with  recUy  mala. 

which  it  obtains  its  proper  good  or  evil**  '                         Heauton.  act.  L  s.  2.  v.  18. 

Air.  Epict  L  i.  c  29.    Again :    A/  Skat  Vid.  Pkton.  in  Euthyderoo,  p.  281.  edit 

iid^opoi'  i  9^  XPn^r^i  f^^^  oiue  iZd4Hh  Serr.  i»  icf ^oWy  8*,  l^v,  *  KAcivta,  Kiy- 

pet:  "The   aubjects  are  indifferent,  but  d^ytuci. 
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is  in  the  success  of  that  conduct  where  we  look  for  his  happiness. 
If  a  storm  arise,  and  the  ship  be  lost,  we  call  him  not  happy, 
how  well  soever  he  may  have  conducted.  It  is  then  only  we 
congratulate  him,  when  he  has  reached  the  desired  haven. — 
Your  distinction,  said  he,  is  just ;  and  it  is  here  lies  the  noble 
prerogative  of  moral  artists  above  all  others.  But  yet  I  know 
not  how  to  explain  myself,  I  fear  my  doctrine  will  appear  so 
strange. — You  may  proceed,  said  I,  safely,  since  you  advance  it 
but  as  an  hypothesis. 

Thus,  then,  continued  he,  the  end  in  other  arts  is  ever  distant 
and  removed :"  it  consists  not  in  the  mere  conduct,  much  less  in 
a  single  energy,  but  is  the  just  result  of  many  energies,  each  of 
which  are  essential  to  it.  Hence,  by  obstacles  unavoidable,  it 
may  often  be  retarded ;  nay,  more,  may  be  so  embarrassed,  as 
never  possibly  to  be  attained.  But  in  the  moral  art  of  life,  the 
very  conduct  is  the  end ;  the  very  conduct,  I  say,  itself,  through- 
out every  its  minutest  energy ;  because  each  of  these,  however 
minute,  partake  as  truly  of  rectitude,  as  the  largest  combination 
of  them,  when  considered  collectively.  Hence,  of  all  arts,  is  this 
the  only  one  perpetually  complete  in  every  instant ;  because  it 
needs  not,  like  other  arts,  time  to  arrive  at  that  perfection,  at 
which,  in  every  instant,  it  is  arrived  already.  Hence,  by  dura- 
tion, it  is  not  rendered  either  more  or  less  perfect ;  completion, 
like  truth,  admitting  of  no  degrees,  and  being  in  no  sense  capable 
of  either  intension  or  remission.  And  hence,  too,  by  necessary 
connection,  (which  is  a  greater  paradox  than  all,)  even  that 
happiness,  or  sovereign  good,  the  end  of  this  moral  art,  is  itself, 
too,  in  every  instant,  consummate  and  complete ;    is  neither 

"  Sed  in  caeteris  artibus  cum  dicitor  ar-  rii  ifid,   M.  Ant  I  xi.  a.  1.     Et  qnemad- 

tificiosc,  posteram  quodam  modo  et  conse-  modum  opportnnitas  (sic  enim  adpiellemiM 

qnenft  putandum   est,  quod  ill!  iwiyftnnn-  thKoipia^)  non  fit  major  prodactione  tern- 

fAoruchv  appellant ;  quod  autem  in  quo  sa-  poris  (habent  enim  suum  modom  qtUBConqufl 

pienter  dicitur,  id  adprimo  lectiBaime  did-  opportuna  dicuntur)  ric  recta  efiectio  (jkot- 

tur :  quicquid  enim  a  iapiente  proficiacitur,  6pOwn»  enim  ita  adpello,  quoniam  rectum 

id  continuo  debet  expletum  eue  omnibus  &ctum  KatAfSttita)  recta  igitur  effectio,  item 

Buifl  partibus ;  in  eo  enim  positum  est  id,  convenientia,  denique  ipaum  bonum,  quod 

quod  dicimuB  esse  ezpetendum.     Nam  ut  in  eo  positum   est  ut  nature  conaentiat, 

peccatum  est  patriam  prodere,  parentes  vio-  crescendi  accessionem   nullam  habet,     Ut 

tare,  &na  depeculari,  quae  sunt  in  effiectu :  enim  opportunitas  ilia,  sic  biec  de  qnibus 

sic  timere,  sic  maerere,  sic  in  libidine  esse,  dixi,  non  fiunt  temporis  prodnctione  ma- 

peccatum  est,  etiam  sine  effectu.   Verum  ut  jora :  ob  eamque  causam  Stoicis  non  ridetur 

naec,  non  in  posteris  et  in  consequentibus,  optabilior  nee  magis  ezpetenda  rita  beata, 

aed  in  primis  continuo  peccata  sunt :  sic  ea  si  sit  longa,  quam  si  brevis :   utuntnrque 

quae  proficiscuntur  a  virtute,  susceptione  simili,  ut,  si  cothurni  lans  ilia  est  ad  pedem 

prima,  non  perfectione,  recta  sunt  judicanda.  apte  convenire,  neque  multi  cothurni  paoeis 

Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  iiL  c  9.  p.  228.    Tov  Wiov  anteponerentur,    nee    majores    minoribns : 

riXovt  rvyx^ft  f^  \o7iJc^  ^f^^X^]  ^^^  ^^  quorum  omne  bonum  conrenientia  atque 

&y  T^  rod  fiUv  irtpas  iwurrf'  o^x*  f^^nrtp  opportunitate  finitur,  nee  plura  paudoribos, 

^irl  hpx^^**»i  KoX  ^woKoitrtws  Ktd  r&v  roi-  nee  longinquiora  breyioribus  anteponentur. 

o6T»y  IrtKiis  yivereu  ri  BKri  irpo^tj,  idv  ri  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  iii.  c  14.  p.  242.     See  also 

^o^,  iW*  M  vayrhs  fiipovs^  koI  Hwov  Dio.  Laert  L  vii.  g.  101.     M.  Ant  L  ti 

&r  KwroKrf^Bp^  TKrjptf  icol  &irpo4r8c^f  iaurp  s.  23.  1.  iii  s.  7.     Senec.  Epist  66. 
rh  TpvrtBkv  voif ?  Sunt  tlirtuf,  iyif  i,w4x» 
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bcSgfate&ed  or  diminished  by  the  quantity  of  its  duration,  but  is 
the  aune  to  its  enjoyers,  for  a  moment  or  a  century. 

Upon  this  I  smiled. — He  asked  me  the  reason. — It  is  only  to 
observe,  said  I,  the  course  of  our  inquiries.  A  new  hypothesis 
has  been  advanced :  appearing  somewhat  strange,  it  is  desired 
to  be  explained :  you  comply  with  the  request,  and,  in  pursuit 
of  the  explanation,  make  it  ten  times  more  obscure  and  unin- 
telligible than  before. — It  is  but  too  often  the  fate,  said  he,  of 
us  conunentators.  But  you  know  in  such  cases  what  is  usually 
done :  when  the  comment  will  not  explain  the  text,  we  try 
whether  the  text  will  not  explain  itself;  this  method,  it  is 
possible,  may  assist  us  here.  The  hypothesis,  which  we  would 
haye  illustrated,  was  no  more  than  this :  that  the  sovereign  good 
lay  in  rectitude  of  conduct,  and  that  this  good  corresponded  to 
all  our  preconceptions.  Let  us  examine,  then,  whether,  upon 
trial,  this  correspondence  will  appear  to  hold ;  and,  for  all  that 
we  have  advanced  since,  suffer  it  to  pass,  and  not  perplex  us. — 
Agreed,  said  I,  willingly,  for  now  I  hope  to  comprehend  you. 

II.  Recollect,  then,  said  he.  Do  you  not  remember  that  one 
preconception  of  the  sovereign  good  was,  to  be  accommodate  to 
all  times  and  places!" — I  remember  it. — And  is  there  any  time, 
or  any  place,  whence  rectitude  of  conduct  may  be  excluded!^ 
Is  there  not  a  right  action  in  prosperity,  a  right  action  in  ad- 
versity! May  there  not  be  a  decent,  generous,  and  laudable 
behaviour,  not  only  in  peace,  in  power,  and  in  health ;  but  in 
war,  in  oppression,  in  sickness,  and  in  death ! — ^There  may. 

And  what  shall  we  say  to  those  other  preconceptions;  to  being 
durable,  self-derived,  and  indeprivable !  Can  there  be  any  good 
so  durable,  as  the  power  of  always  doing  right !  Is  there  any 
jfood  conceivable,  so  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  others !  Or, 
if  you  hesitate,  and  are  doubtftu,  I  would  willingly  be  informed, 
into  what  circumstances  may  fortune  throw  a  brave  and  honest 
man,  where  it  shall  not  be  in  his  power  to  act  bravely  and 
honc^Iy  !^  If  there  are  no  such,  then  rectitude  of  conduct,  if  a 
good,  is  a  good  indeprivable. — I  confess,  said  I,  it  appears  so. 

But,  further,  said  he,  another  preconception  of  the  sovereign 
good  was,  to  be  agreeable  to  nature. — It  was. — And  can  any 
thing  be  more  agreeable  to  a  rational  and  social  animal,  than 
rational  and  social  conduct! — Nothing. — But  rectitude  of  con- 
duct is  with  us  rational  and  social  conduct. — It  is. 

Once  more,  continued  he :  another  preconception  of  this  good 
was,  to  be  conducive,  not  to  mere-being  but  to  well-being. — 

*  In  ihif  and  the  subsequent  pages,  the  p€frr€7y,  ical  roh  muyowriy  ayBp^ois  Karii 

geneni  preconoeptions  of  good  are  applied  fiKtuocirriP  Tpoffptp^ffdai.    M.  Ant.  1.  yii. 

to  the  particular  hypothesis  of  good,  ad-  a.  54. 

▼anted  in  thia  treatise.    See  before,  p.  46,        '  M^iceri  oZy  fioi  X^,  ir&s  yinrrui;  t- 

47,  49.  vwf  7^  &y  ydprrrai^  ah  ainh  Biitrtis  icaX£f, 

'  Uurraxov  Kui  9nfP€K&s  M  col  i<rrt,  ictd  Hffrm  aoirh  kwofiia^  €M>xritM»  Arrian. 

nU  rf  wmpo^^  ovft/S^ci  6fOffffi»s  fimr  Epict  1.  iv.  c  10.  p.  650. 
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Admit  it.— And  can  any  thing,  believe  you,  condace  so  probably 
to  the  well-being  of  a  rational  social  animal,  as  the  right  exercise 
of  that  reason,  and  of  those  social  affections ! — Nothing. — And 
what  is  this  same  exercise,  but  the  highest  rectitude  of  conduct? 
— Certainly. 

III.  You  see,  then,  said  he,  how  well  our  hypothesis,  being 
once  admitted,  tallies  with  our  original  preconceptions  of  the 
sovereign  good. — I  replied,  it  indeed  appeared  so,  and  could  not 
be  denied.  But  who,  think  you,  ever  dreamt  of  a  happiness  like 
this  1  A  happiness  dependent,  not  on  the  success,  but  on  the 
aim  ? — Even  common  and  ordinary  life,  replied  he,  can  furnish 
us  with  examples.  Ask  of  the  sportsman,  where  lies  his  enjoy- 
ment! Ask  whether  it  be  in  the  possession  of  a  slaughtered 
hare,  or  fox!  He  would  reject,  with  contempt,  the  very  sup- 
position :  he  would  tell  you,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  that  the  joy 
was  in  the  pursuit,  in  the  difficulties  which  are  obviated,  in  the 
faults  which  are  retrieved,  in  the  conduct  and  direction  of  the 
chase  through  all  its  parts ;  that  the  completion  of  their  en- 
deavours was  so  far  from  giving  them  joy,  that  instantly,  at  that 
period,  all  their  joy  was  at  an  end. — For  sportsmen,  replied  I, 
this  may  be  no  bad  reasoning. — It  is  not  the  sentiment,  said  he, 
of  sportsmen  alone.  The  man  of  gallantry  not  unoflen  has  been 
found  to  think  after  the  same  manner. 

Mens  est  amor  huic  similis  ;  nam 
TiansYolat  in  medio  poeita,  et  fugientia  capiat ' 

To  these  we  may  add  the  tribe  of  builders  and  projectors.  Or 
has  not  your  own  experience  informed  you  of  numbers,  who, 
in  the  building  and  laying  out,  have  expressed  the  highest  de- 
light ;  but  shewn  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  result  of  their 
labours,  to  the  mansion  or  gardens,  when  once  finished  and  com- 
plete ! 

The  truth,  said  I,  of  these  examples  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
But  I  could  wish  your  hypothesis  had  better  than  these  to  sup- 
port it.  In  the  serious  view  of  happiness,  io  you  ever  imagine 
there  were  any,  who  could  fix  it,  (as  we  said  before,)  not  on  the 
success,  but  on  the  aim? — More,  even  in  this  light,  said  he, 
than  perhaps  at  first  you  may  imagine.  There  are  instances 
innumerable,  of  men,  bad  as  well  as  good,  who  having  fixed,  as 
their  aim,  a  certain  conduct  of  their  own,  have  so  far  attached 
their  welfare  and  happiness  to  it,  as  to  deem  all  events  in  its 
prosecution,  whether  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  to  be  mean,  con- 
temptible, and  not  worthy  their  regard. — I  called  on  him  for 
examples.* 

What  think  you,  said  he,  of  the  assassin  who  slew  the  first 

*  Hot.  Sat  il  lib.  i.  107.  votees,"  &c  &c  The  whole  passage  is  worth 

^  See  a  long  catalogue  of  these  in  Cicero's  reading.     Tusc.  Disp.  1.  v.  c.  27.  p.  400» 

Tuscnlan  Disputations:  **  Spartan  boys,  Bar>  401,  etc. 

barian  sages,  Indian  wives,  Eg3rptian  de- 
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prince  of  Orange ;  and  who,  though  bronght  by  his  conduct  to 
the  most  exquisite  tortures,  yet,  conscious  of  what  he  had  done^ 
could  bear  them  all  unmoved !  Or  (if  you  will  have  a  better 
man)  what  think  you  of  that  sturdy  Roman  who  would  have 
despatched  Porsenna,  and  who,  full  of  his  desi^,  and  superior 
^  to  all  events,  could  thrust  a  hand  into  the  flames  with  the 
steadiest  intrepidity! — I  replied,  that  these  indeed  were  very 
uDCommon  instances. 

Attend,  too,  continued  he,  to  Epicurus  dying,  the  founder  of  a 
philosophy,  little  favouring  of  enthusiasm :  ^^  This  I  write  you 
(says  he,*^  in  one  of  his  epistles,)  while  the  last  day  of  life  is 
passing,  and  that  a  happy  one.  The  pains,  indeed,  of  my  body 
are  not  capable  of  being  heightened.  Yet  to  these  we  oppose 
that  joy  of  the  soul,  which  arises  from  the  memory  of  our  past 
speculations.**^  Hear  him,  consonant  to  this,  in  another  place 
asserting,  that  a  rational  adversity  was  better  than  an  irrational 
prosperity. 

And  what  think  you  I  Had  he  not  placed  his  good  and  hap- 
pmess  in  the  supposed  rectitude  of  his  opinions,  would  he  not 
lia?e  preferred  prosperity,  at  all  rates,  to  adversity  ?  Would  not 
the  pains,  of  which  he  died,  have  made  his  happiness  perfect 
Dfiisery?  And  yet,  you  see,  he  disowns  any  such  thing.  The 
memory  of  his  past  life  and  of  his  philosophical  inventions,  were, 
even  in  the  hour  of  death,  it  seems,  a  counterpoise  to  support 
him. — It  must  be  owned,  said  I,  that  you  appear  to  reason 
justly. 

Pass  from  Epicurus,  continued  he,  to  Socrates.  What  are  the 
sentiments  of  that  divine  man,  speaking  of  his  own  unjust  con- 
demnation !  ^^  O  Grito,^  says  he,  '^  if  it  be  pleasing  to  the  gods 
this  way,  then  be  it  this  way.^^  And  again :  ^'  Anytus  and  Me- 
litus,  I  grant,  can  kill  me ;  but  to  hurt  or  injure  me,  is  beyond 
their  power ."^  It  would  not  have  been  beyond  it,  had  he  thought 
his  welfare  dependent  on  any  thing  they  could  do;  for  they 
were  then  doing  their  worst :  whence  then  was  it  beyond  them! 
Because  his  happiness  was  derived  not  from  without,  but  from 

^  iS^y  luumfHaof  tyorrts  iroi  Sfia  rcAcu^  Soon  after,  we  have  another  lentimeiit  of 
ro/or  iuUpoM  rw  fiiw,  iypd^ofiw  ifiof  Epicurus,  that  a  rational  advenity  waa 
Ttuna'  9Tpayymfpiafr€  irofnyicoAin^icci  jca)  better  than  an  inational  prosperity.  The 
Ivtf'crrcpucA  vi^,  6ircp^oXV  oifK  into-  original  words  are,  Kp^vrrow  ^Jvai  c^Ao- 
Affrvrra  rw  ir  kurrois  ftey4$ovs'  &Kr«-  ylar»s  iyrvxtiy,  ^  ixoylirr^a  c^rvxcu'. 
ToprrdfTTwro  Z\  vwri  to6tois  rh  tearii  ^a^  Dio.  Laert.  L  x.  s.  135, 
xV  X«^f^  ^^  ''V  ^^  yryotf^TUP  iifuy  ^  The  three  quotations  in  this  page  are 
huXtrfia-fuir  firfiftp.  Dio.  Laert  L  z.  s.  taken  from  Plato :  the  first,  frt)ni  the  Onto, 
22.  Cum  ageiemus  vitae  beatnm  et  eundem  quoted  by  Epictetus  at  the  end  of  the  En- 
snpiaDQm  diem,  scribebamus  hsc  Tanti  chiridion,  and  in  many  other  places;  the 
antem  morbi  aderant  vesicse  et  yiscerum,  second,  from  the  Apology,  quoted  as  fro- 
nt nihil  ad  eomm  magnitudinem  possit  ao-  quently  by  the  same  auUior ;  the  third, 
cedere.  Compenaabatur  tamen  cuiji  his  from  Uie  Menexenus,  or  Epitaph.  Plat 
onmibns  a^imi  betitia,  quam  capiebam  me-  Opera,  yol  ii  p.  248.  edit  Serran.  See  also 
moria  latiooain  inTentorumque  nostrorum.  Cic  TuscuL  1,  y.  c  12. 
CicdeFin.  L  ii.  c  30.  p.  173. 
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within;  not  from  the  success,  which  perhaps  was  due  to  the 
rectitude  of  his  life,  but  from  that  rectitude  alone,  every  other 
thing  disregarded.  He  had  not,  it  seems,  so  far  renounced  his 
own  doctrine,  as  not  to  remember  his  former  words :  that  ''  to 
whomever  all  things,  conducive  to  happiness,  are  derived  solely, 
or,  at  least,  nearly  from  himself,  and  depend  not  on  the  welfare 
or  adversity  of  others,  from  the  variety  of  whose  condition  his 
own  must  vary  also :  he  it  is,  who  has  prepared  to  himself  the 
most  excellent  of  all  lives ;  he  it  is,  who  is  the  temperate,  the 
prudent,  and  the  brave ;  he  it  is,  who,  when  wealth  or  children 
either  come  or  are  taken  away,  will  best  obey  the  wise  man'^s 
precept ;  for  neither  will  he  be  seen  to  grieve,  nor  to  rejoice  in 
excess,  from  the  trust  and  confidence  which  he  has  reposed  in 
himself.**^  You  have  a  sketch,  at  least,  of  his  meaning,  though 
far  below  his  own  Attic  and  truly  elegant  expression. — I  grant, 
said  I,  your  example ;  but  this  and  the  rest  are  but  single  in- 
stances. What  are  three  or  four  in  number,  to  the  whole  of 
humankind! 

If  you  are  for  numbers,  replied  he,  what  think  you  of  the 
numerous  race  of  patriots,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  who  have 
joyfiiUy  met  death,  rather  than  desert  their  country  when  in 
danger!^  They  must  have  thought  surely  on  another  happiness 
than  success,  when  they  could  gladly  go  where  they  saw  death 
often  inevitable.  Or  what  think  you  of  the  many  martyrs  for 
systems  wrong  as  well  as  right,  who  have  dared  defy  the  worst, 
rather  than  swerve  from  their  belief?* — You  have  brought,  in- 
deed, said  I,  more  examples  than  could  have  been  imagined. 

Besides,  continued  he,  what  is  that  comfort  of  a  good  conscience, 
celebrated  to  such  a  height  in  the  religion  which  we  profess,  but 
the  joy  arising  from  a  conscience  of  right  energies  ;^  a  conscience 
of  having  done  nothing,  but  what  is  consonant  to  our  duty  ? — 
I  replied,  it  indeed  appeared  so. 

Even  the  vulgar,  continued  he,  recognise  a  good  of  this  very 
character,  when  they  say  of  an  undertaking,  though  it  succeed  not, 
that  they  are  contented ;  that  they  have  done  their  best,  and  can 

'  S«d  quid  ducei  et  principet  nominem  ;  prius  subierint,  quam  ibim  aut  aspidem  ant 

com  legionet  scribat  Cato  ssepe  alacris  in  felem  aut  canem  aut  crocodilum  violent: 

enm  locum  profectas,  undo  redituias  se  non  quorum  etiam  si  impradentes  quidpiam  fe- 

arbitrarentur?  Pari  animo  Lacedsemonii  in  cerint,  psnam  nullam  recusent.     TubcuI. 

ThennopyliB  occiderunt :  in  quos  Simonides,  Disp.  1.  v.  c  27.  p.  402.    See  before,  note  a, 

Die  hoboes  Sparta,  nos  te  hie  vidine  jor  page  78. 

omief,  i^  It  it  probable,  that  some  analogies  of 

Dum  iondit  pairia  Iffftbut  obtequintur,  this  sort  induced  a  father  of  the  church 

Tnsc.  Disp.  L  L  c  42.  (and  no  less  a  one  than  St  Jerome)  to  say 

•  That  there  may  be  a  bigotted  obstinacy  of  the  Stoics,  who  made  moral  rectitude  the 

in  fiiTour  of  what  is  absurd,  as  well  as  a  only  good,  Noitro  dogmati  in  plerisque  am- 

rational  constancy  in  adhering  to  what  is  oardant.     Vid.  Menag.  in  D.  Laert  L  viL 

right,  those   Egyptians  above  mentioned  s.  101.  p.  300.  and  Gatak.  Prse&t  in  M. 

may  serve  as  examples,     ^gyptiorum  mo-  Anton.     See  also  of  this   treatise,  p.  44. 

rem  quis  ignoret  ?  quorum  imbutae  mentes  and  below,  note  *, 

pmvitatis  erroribua  quamvis  camificinam 
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accuse  themselTes  of  Dothing.  For  what  is  this,  but  placing 
their  conteDt,  their  good,  their  happiness,  not  in  the  success  of 
endeaTours,  bat  in  the  rectitude !  If  it  be  not  the  rectitude 
which  contents  them,  you  must  tell  me  what  it  is  else. — It  ap- 
pears, replied  I,  to  be  that  alone. 

I  hope,  then,  continued  he,  that  though  you  accede  not  to  this 
notion  of  happiness  which  I  advance,  you  will  at  least  allow  it 
not  to  be  such  a  paradox  as  at  first  you  seemed  to  imagine. — 
That,  indeed,  replied  I,  cannot  be  denied  you. 

IV.  Granting  me  this,  said  he,  you  encourage  me  to  explain 
myself.  We  have  supposed  the  sovereign  good  to  lie  in  rectitude 
of  conduct. — We  have. — And  think  you  there  can  be  rectitude 
of  conduct,  if  we  do  not  live  consistently? — In  what  sense,  said 
I,  would  you  be  understood? — To  live  consistently, ^  said  he,  is 
the  same  with  me,  as  to  live  agreeably  to  some  one  single  and 
consonant  scheme,  or  purpose. — Undoubtedly,  said  I,  without 
this,  there  can  be  no  rectitude  of  conduct. — All  rectitude  of  con- 
duct, then,  you  say,  implies  such  consistence. — It  does. — And 
does  all  consistence,  think  you,  imply  such  rectitude  ? — I  asked 

• 

t  To  live  consistently,  is  here  explained  thou  mayst  maintain  both  by  thyself^  and 
TO  be  living  according  to  some  one  single  when  thou  art  conversant  with  mankind.** 
cnofionant  scheme  or  purpose  ;  and  our  good  So  much  indeed  wzis  rested  upon  this 
or  happiness  is  placed  in  such  consistence,  principle  of  consistence,  that  even  to  be  any 
Bpon  a  supposition  that  those  who  live  in-  thing  consistently,  was  held  better  than  the 
consistently,  and  without  any  such  uniform  contrary.     Thus  Epictetus :  |ya  <rff  8c<  ta^ 
irheme,  are  of  consequence  miserable  and  Bponrov  ttyaty  ^  kyoBhy  ^  KaK6v  ^  t^  ^c- 
onhappy.     T^  rcAof  6  fur  Zi^vuv  oUtms  fioyinSy  <rc  8c<  i^tpydCtcrOai  rh  orai/roG,  ^ 
cvcSoMrc,  T^  6fw\oyovfUy90f  Qy  rovro  8*  ra  ixrSs :  ^it  behoves  thee  to  be  one  uniform 
irrX  Kott  Ira  xiyoy  koL  <r6fi^wyoy  (py,  &s  man,  either  good  or  bad  ;  either  to  cultivate 
r«y  fuixofi€yt0S  (^yrwy  Kcuco^fioyolyroty.  thy  own  mind,  or  to  cultivate  things  ex- 
Stnb.  EcL  Ethic  p.  171.  tcmaL"  Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  c  15.  p.  421.  And 
This  consistenoe  was  called  in  Greek  more  fully  than  this  does  he  express  him- 
ouoAoy/o,  in   Latin  ctmvenientia^  and  was  self  in  a  place  subsequent ;  where,  having 
>0Rietimes  by  itself  alone  considered  as  the  first  counselled  against  that  &lse  coroplai- 
fnd.    T^y  biioXaylcof  K^own  r4\os  civat.  sance  which  makes  us,  to  please  mankind, 
StoU  £cL  Ethic  p.  1 72.     See  also  Cic  de  forget  our  proper  character,  and  having  re- 
Fin.  L  iiL  c.  6.  p.  216.    So  also  in  the  same  commended,  as  our  duty,  a  behaviour  con- 
lajst-named  treatise,  c  viL  p.  220.    Ut  enim  trary,  he  adds,  tl  8i  /x-^  ip4<rtt  ravro,  8Xoj 
hi»trioni  actio,  saltatori  motus,  non  quivis,  &ir6KKiyoy^M  ritvayria'  ytyov  tts  r&y  Kt- 
Md  certus  quidun  est  datus:  sic  vita  agenda  y(d9»v,  cTs  rciy  fioix&y — Aidpopa  8*  oStw 
»t  certo  genere  quodam,  non  quolibct ;  quod  irp6<rcffira  ov  fdyyvrcu'  oif  Z^ycurcu  icol  6i}p- 
genns  conveniens  consentaneumque  dicimus.  airriy  vTroKpivaaOau  Koi  'Ayofx^fUfoycu  An*. 
N'ecenimgnbemationiautmedicinseslmilem  Epict  1.  iv.  c.  2.  p.  580.   **But  if  what  I 
npientiam  esse  arbitmmur,  sed  actioni  illi  recommend  to  thee  do  not  please,  then  turn 
potius,  quam  modo  dixi,  et  saltationi ;  ut  in  thee  totally  to  all  that  is  contrary ;  become 
ip«a  arte  insit,  non  foris  petatur  extremum,  a  profligate  of  the  most  prostitute  kind. 
k1  Mi,  artis  effectio.  Characters  so  different  are  not  to  be  blended : 
It  is  upon  tiiis  principle  we  find  it  a  pre-  thou  canst  not  act  at  once  Thersitea  and 
cfpt  in  Cioero*s  Offices:   In  primis  autem  Agamemnon, 
constitoendnm  eat,  quos  nos  et  quales  esse  So,  too,  Horace : 
velimos,  et  in  quo  genexe  vitae.  L  L  c.  32.  Quanio  constantior  idem 
So  likewise  in  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  In  vitm,  iamio  leviut  misery  ac  prior  ille 
c,  33 :   r^oy  rufk  ^^  x'f^^'^P^  troirr^  Qui  jam  coniewtOy  jam  laxo  fme  laborai. 
«al  rirwoy,  %y  ^vXdlj^s  ivl  re  aetun^  (fty.  Sat  viu  1.  ii.  v.  18. 
italij4p^oisiirirvyx^^f-  ^^  ordain  to  thy-  See  also  Characteristics,  vol.  up.  131. 
i^lf  some  character  and  model  of  life,  which 
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bim,  why  not  ? — It  is  possible,  indeed,  it  may,  said  be,  for  aught 
we  have  discovered  yet  to  the  contrary :  but  what  if  it  should 
be  found  that  there  may  be  numberless  schemes,  each  in  parti* 
cular  consistent  with  itself,  but  yet  all  of  them  different,  and  some, 
perhaps,  contrary !  There  may,  you  know,  be  a  consistent  life  of 
knavery,  as  well  as  a  consistent  life  of  honesty ;  there  may  be 
a  uniform  practice  of  luxury,  as  well  as  of  tem])erance  and  ab- 
stemiousness. Will  the  consistence,  common  to  all  of  these  lives, 
render  the  conduct  in  each,  right  I — It  appears,  said  I,  an  ab- 
surdity, that  there  should  be  the  same  rectitude  in  two  contra- 
ries.— If  so,  said  he,  we  must  look  for  something  more  than  mere 
consistence,  when  we  search  for  that  rectitude  which  we  at  pre- 
sent talk  of.  A  consistent  life  indeed  is  requisite,  but  that  alone 
is  not  enough:  we  must  determine  its  peculiar  species,  if  we  would 
be  accurate  and  exact. — It  indeed  appears,  said  I,  necessary. 

Nor  is  any  thing,  continued  he,  more  easy  to  be  discussed. 
For  what  can  that  peculiar  consistence  of  life  be  else,  than  a  life 
whose  several  parts  are  not  only  consonant  to  each  other,  but  to 
the  nature  also  of  the  being  by  whom  that  life  has  been  adopted  I 
Does  not  this  last  degree  of  consistence  appear  as  requisite  as 
the  former  ? — I  answered.  It  could  not  be  otherwise. 

You  see,  then,  said  he,  the  true  idea  of  right  conduct :  it  is  not 
merely  to  live  consistently,  but  it  is  to  live  consistently  with 
nature.'' — Allow  it. 

But  what,  continued  he,  can  we  live  consistently  with  nature, 
and  be  at  a  loss  how  to  behave  ourselves? — We  cannot. — And 
can  we  know  how  to  behave  ourselves,  if  we  know  nothing  of 
what  befalls  us  i  nothing  of  those  things  and  events  which  per- 
petually surround  and  affect  us  ? — We  cannot. — You  see,  then, 
continued  he,  how  we  are  again  fallen  insensibly  into  that  doc- 
trine which  proves  the  necessity  of  scrutinizing,  and  knowing  the 
value  of  externals. — I  replied,  it  was  true. — If  you  assent,  said 
he,  to  this,  it  will  of  course  follow,  that  to  live  consistently  with 
nature,  is  to  live  agreeably  to  a  just  experience  of  those  things 
which  happen  around  us.* — It  appears  so. 

But  further  still,  said  he :  think  you  any  one  can  be  deemed 
to  live  agreeably  to  such  experience,  if  he  select  not,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  things  most  congruous  to  his  nature ! — He  cannot. 
— And,  by  the  same  rule,  as  far  as  possible,  must  he  not  reject 

^  'OfioKt»yovfi4pws  Tp  p6ir§t  (pv.  Cle-  Z^y  icar'  ifurtipiay  r&w  ^6ati  ovftfiaof^ 
anthet  in  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  p.  171.  Con-  rw¥,  Stob.  EcL  Ethic  171.  Dit^  LmtL 
graenter  naturae  conYenienterqueviTere.  Cic  L  vii  c.  87.  Hia  verbit  [aciL  Tivere  leeim- 
De  Fin.  L  iii.  c  7.  p.  221.  The  fint  descrip-  dam  natnram]  tria  Mgnificari  Stoid  diamt 
tion  of  oar  end  [to  live  consistently]  was  Unum  ejusmodi,  rivere  adhibentai  ■den- 
deemed  defectiYe,  and  therefore  was  this  tiam  earnm  rerom,  qu»  natan  evcninBt 
addition  made.  See  Stobseos,  in  the  place  De  Fin.  1.  iv.  c  6.  p.  286.  See  alio  tlie 
dted.    Arr.  Enict  1.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  352.  same  treatise,  L  iiL  c.  9.  p.  227.  L  iL  c  11. 

*  T4Kds  itrri  rh  6fio\cyoufih»s  rp  p^u  p.  113.  where  it  is  ezprosaed,  Vhrere  cam. 

^v  Sircp  h  Xpifftwwos  <ra^^«rrcpor  /9ovA^  intelUgentia  earom  rerum  qiue  natnni  ef«- 
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sodti  as  are  contrary! — He  must. — And  that  not  occasionally, 
asfiuicy,  happens  to  prompt;  but  steadily,  constantly,  and  without 
remifiBioo. — 1  should  imagine  so. — You  judge,  said  he,  truly. 
Were  he  to  act  otherwise  in  the  least  instance,  he  would  falsiiy 
his  professions;  he  would  not  live  according  to  that  experi- 
ence which  we  now  suppose  him  to  possess. — I  replied,  he  would 

QOt. 

It  should  seem,  then,  said  be,  from  hence,  as  a  natural  conse- 
qoence  of  what  we  have  admitted,  that  the  essence  of  right 
oonduct  lay  in  selection  and  rejection. — So,  said  I,  it  has  ap- 
peared.— And  that  such  selection  and  rejection  should  be  conso- 
nant with  our  proper  nature. — It  is  true. — And  be  steady  and 
perpetual,  not  occasional  and  interrupted. — It  is  true. — But  if 
this  be  the  essence  of  right  conduct,  then  too  it  is  the  essence  of 
our  sovereign  good ;  for  in  such  conduct  we  have  supposed  this 
good  to  consist. — We  have. 

See  then,  said  he,  the  result  of  our  inquiry.  The  sovereign 
good,  as  constituted  by  rectitude  of  conduct,  has,  on  our  strictest 
acratiny,  appeared  to  be  this :  to  live  perpetually  selecting,  as 
fu  as  possible,  what  is  congruous  to  nature,  and  rejecting  what 
is  contrary ;  making  our  end  that  selecting  and  that  rejecting 
only.^ — It  is  true,  said  I,  so  it  appears. 

V.  Before  we  hasten,  then,  further,  said  he,  let  us  stop  to 
recollect,  and  see  whether  our  present  conclusions  accord  with  our 
former.  We  have  now  supposed  the  sovereign  good  to  be  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  and  this  conduct  we  have  made  consist  in  a 
certain  selecting  and  rejecting. — We  have. — And  do  you  not 
inuigine  that  the  selecting  and  rejecting,  which  we  propose,  as 
they  are  purely  governed  by  the  standard  of  nature,  are  capable 
in  every  instance  of  being  rationally  justified? — I  replied,  I 
thought  they  were. — But  if  they  admit  a  rational  justification, 
then  are  they  moral  offices  or  duties ;  for  thus  you  remember 
yesterday  a  moral  office  was  defined.' — It  was — But  if  so,  to  live 
in  the  practice  of  them  will  be  to  live  in  the  discharge  of  moral 
offices. — It  will. — ^But  to  live  in  the  discharge  of  these,  is  the 
same  as  living  according  to  virtue,  and  living  according  to  nature. 
— It  is. — So,  therefore,  is  living  in  that  selection,  and  in  that  re- 
jection, which  we  propose. — It  is. 

^  'O  Tff  ^ApriwarpoSf — rh  riXos  MurBoh  tiu,  qiuu  potui,  et  n  qusB  aimiles  eamm 

'Er  T^  SnprcK^  irai  kwmpafidrns  ixXi-  nnt ;  relinqoitiir,  ut  summum  bonum  dt, 

TMricu  tiir  rit  xmrii  ^^ir,  iLW€K\4y€(rBcu  8i  viyere  scientiam  adhibentem  eamm  rerom, 

rk  wapA  ^iaof^  ImoKofAfidifu.    Clem.  Alex,  quae  natura  eveniant,  seligentem  quae  le* 

Strum.  L  iL  p.  497.  edit  Potter.  This  senti-  cundum  natuiam,  et  quae  contra  naturam 

meDt  waa  sometimea  contiacted,  and  ex-  sunt  rejicicntem,  id  est,  convenienter  con- 

pretaed  aa  foUowt :  rh  titKoyurrtb^  4y  reus  gnienterqae  natoiSB  vivere.  De  Fin.  L  iiL 

iicXcymis:  tometimef  more  concisely  still,  c.  9.  p.  227.    See  also  De  Fin.  L  iL  c  11. 

bjr  the  single  term   rh  c^Aoyiorcu^.    See  p.  113.    See  also  Diog.  Laert  L  TiL  c  88. 

Plataxch,   1071,  1072.    Cicero  joins  thia  Stob.  EcL  Eth.  171. 

and  the  fongaang  deaeriptioDs  of  happiness  *  Sup.  page  69. 
together:  (Scmnacriptia  igitnr  his  senten- 

r.  2 
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We  need  never,  therefore,  be  at  a  loss,  said  he,  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sovereign  good.  We  may  call  it,  rectitude  of  conduct ; 
if  that  be  too  contracted,  we  may  enlarge,  and  say,  it  is  to  live 
perpetually  selecting  and  rejecting  according  to  the  standard  of 
our  being. — If  we  are  for  still  different  views,  we  may  say,  it  is 
to  live  in  the  discharge  of  moral  offices ;'"  to  live  according  to  na- 

^  'Apx^^Hos  8i  (tcAos  ^rial)  rh  -wJana  concerning  ends  and  happiness. 

T&   Kam\K0VTa    iirntKovma    ^y.    Laert.  Those   whose  hypothesis  we   have   fol- 

1.  vii.  c.  88.     Stob.  EcL  Eth.  171.     Ofiicia  lowed  in  this  Dialogue,  supposed  it  to  be 

omnia — servantem  vivere.  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  iv.  virtue  and  consistent  action,  and  that  with- 

c  6.  p.  286.  out  regard  to  fortune  or  success.    But  even 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  phrases,  "  to  live  they,  who,  from  their  hypothesis,  made  some 

according  to  nature  ;*^  **  to  live  according  to  degree  of  success  requisite  ;  who  rested  it 

virtue.''     'O  Z^ivav — rihoi  tlirt,  rh  dfio-  not  merely  on  right  action,  but  on  a  propor- 

\oyovfi4y»s  r^  ^^<rct  ^v,  Bwep  iarl  kut  tion  of  bodily  weifisure,  and  good  fortune  cod- 

oper^y  Qy.  Laert  1.  vii.  c  87.  Consentire  comitant ;  even  these  made  right  action  and 

naturse  ;  quod  esse  volunte  virtute,  id  est,  virtue  to  be  principal, 

honestate  vivere.  De  Fin.  1.  ii.  c.  1  ].  p.  113.  Thus  Archytas,  according  to  the  doctrine 

Where,  as  has  been  already  observed,  page  of  the  Pythagorean  school :    tb^atftwr^tfa 

69,  and  in  the  note,  likewise,  on  the  place,  xp^^^  iptras  iy  c^vx'?  •  ""  happiness  is 

we  find  the  lives,  according  to  nature  and  the  use  or  exercise  of  virtue,  attended  with 

virtue,  are  considered  as  the  same.  external  good  fortune."  Opusc  Mythdoy. 

However,  to  nmke  this  assertion  plainer,  p.  678.     Consonant  to  this  sentimrait,  be 

(if  it  be  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  plain  al-  says,  in  the  beginning  of  the  same  treatise, 

ready,)  it  may  not  be  improper  to  con-  6  fihy  iyaShs  £^p  oitK  €v$4vs  tvSaifufy  i^ 

sider  what  idea  these  philosophers  had  of  ivdyKos  iariy  6  Hh  evicdftuy,  leai  ieyMt 

virtue.  iurfip  4<pri :  *^  the  good  man  is  not  of  necessity 

In  Laertius,  (where  he  delivers  the  senti-  happy ;  [because,  upon  this  hypothesis,  ex- 

ments  of  Zeno  and  his  followers,)  virtue  is  temal  fortune  may  be  wanting ;]  but  the 

called  didOtffis  dfju>?ioyovfi4yri,  **a  consistent  happy  man  is  of  necessity  good,"  [because, 

disposition ;"  and  soon  after,  yjfvx^  irnroi-  upon  the  same  hypothesis,  without  virtue 

tlfAfyji  wphs  rijy  dfjLo\oy(ay  Toyrhs  rod  fiiov :  was  no  happiness.]  Ibid.  p.  673.     Again: 

**a  mind  formed  to  consistence  through  every  old  fihy  ykp  Kcuco^cufioyhy  itydyxa  rw  ico- 

part  of  life."  Laert  1.  viL  c.  89.  xhy^  ofrc  ^x^*'  ^^^'^  (kcuc&s  tc  y^  airrf 

In  Stobaeus,  (according  to  the  sentiments  xp^^"^)  ^"^^  fnrayl(oi:  '^the  bad  man  (eays 

of  the  same  school,)  it  is  called  9id0€<Tis  he)  must  needs  at  all  Umes  be  misezable, 

^vx^s  <r{ffJufwyos  airrp  Ttpl  UXoy  rhy  fiioy :  whether  he   have,   or   whether  he   want, 

^  a  disposition  of  mind,  consonant  to  itself  the  materials  of  external  fortune  ;  for  if  he 

throughout  the  whole  of  life."   Eel.  Eth.  have  tliem,  he  will  employ  them  iU."  Ibid, 

p.  167.  p.   696.     Thus   we   see   this   philosopher. 

So  Cicero,  in  his  Ijaws :  Constans  et  per-  though  he  make  externals  a  requisite  to 

petua  ratio  vitce,  quae  est  virtus.  1.  i.  c  1 7.  happiness,  yet  still  without  virtue  he  treats 

p.  55.  them  as  of  no  importance.    Again :  S^  8* 

So  Seneca,  in  his  seventy-fourth  epistle:  6So\  rtfiyoyrcu  iv  Tfp  fiit^'  a  iikv  atatOpth 

Virtus  enim  convenientia  constat :   omnia  TortpoL,  hv  6  rKdfxwy  ifiaZtCty  *OdtMnre^' 

opera  ejus  cum  ipsa  concordant,  et  congru-  a  8^  €hZi€iv(n4pa^  rky  iwopt^tro  N^orwp. 

unt.  T^  ^y  iptrdy  (pa^ii  Sri\^6ou  (lege  9i^<4r- 

Thus,  therefore,  consistence  being  the  Ocu,  Dorice  pro   04\fiy)  fi^y  rovror,  8^ 

essence  of  virtue,  and,  upon  the  hypothesis  vacrBai  8^  Koi  r^vov  .*  **  there  are  two  roads 

here  advanced,  the  essence  also  of  happi-  in  life,  distinct  from  each  other ;  one  the 

ness ;  it  follows,  first,  that  a  virtuous  life  rougher,  which  the  suffering  Ulysses  went ; 

will  be  a  happy  life :  but  if  a  happy  one,  the  other  more  smooth,  which  was  travelled 

then,  of  course,  a  life  according  to  nature  ;  by  Nestor.   Now  of  these  roads,  (says  he,) 

since  nothing  can  be  good  which  is  contrary  Virtue  desires  indeed  the  latter ;  and  yet 

to  nature,  nor,  indeed,  which  is  not  conso-  is  she  not  unable  to  travel  the  fbrmtf." 

nant,  in  strictest  manner,  to  it  Ibid.  p.  696.     From  which  last  sentiment 

And  here  (as  a  proper  opportunity  seems  it  appears,  that  he  thought  virtue,  even  in 
to  offer)  we  cannot  but  take  notice  of  the  any  fortune,  was  capable  of  producii^  at 
great  similitude  of  sentiments :  it  may  be  least  some  degree  of  happiness, 
even    said,  the  unanimity   of  almost  all  As  for  the  Socratic  doctrine  on  this  sab- 
philosophers,   on    this    important    subject  ject,  it  may  be  sufficiently  seen  by  what  is 
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lure ;  to  Ilye  accordiDg  to  virtue ;  to  live  according  to  just  ex- 
perience of  those  things  which  happen  around  us.     Like  some 

quoted  tan  it  in  the  Dialogue,  page  80.  it  was  honour  and  yirtoe  which  were  its 

And  at  the    aentimenta,  there   exhibited,  principal  ingredients.     Thus,  speaking  of 

are  recorded  by  Plato,  they  may  be  called,  the  calamities  and   external  casualties  of 

not  only  Socntic,  bvt  Platonic  also.    How-  life,  which  he  confesses  to  be  impediments 

erer,  lest  this  ahonld  be  liable  to  dispute,  to  a  happiness  perfectly  complete,  he  adds, 

the  following  sentiment  is  taken  from  Xe-  5fi»i  it  Kal  iy  rovrois  Sta\dfiTti  rh  Ka\hy, 

nooratea,  one  of  Plato^s  immediate  successors  hrfi^iaf  t^4ffji  ris  ^MAms  voW^  ical /m- 

is  the  oid  academy  by  him  founded :  Utvo-  yd\tis  drvxi^ai ,  fi^  8i*  iufoXyrfffiay^  iXXii 

Mfifnis  ^0-ly,  EiMfAoya  cTj^cu  rhy  r^y  \^  ytyydBas  iby  koI  iitytuXi^^irxps-    E<  8*  CMrlr 

X|^  ixiatTa  avov9aiay'  ra^m\y  yap  iKtiar^  al  iy4pytuu  K^pttu  r^s  (utis^  KoSdirtp  cfro- 

ffMu  laifunm. :  **  Xenocrates  held  that  he  /ack,  oifitls  hy  y4yoiro  r&y  fxaKapl»y  i8\ios' 

was  ewd^mom,  or  happy,  who  had  a  virtuous  o&8^vorc  yiip  vpd^ti  rii  fiurifrii  koI  ^v\a. 

Bind ;  for  that  the  mind  was  every  one*s  T^i'  yiip  its  iikfiO&s  iy^tOhy  Kcd  l^pova 

demon  or  genius.*^  Arist  Top.  L  iL  c  6.  vdtras  ol6fitBa  rks  r^xas  ttHrxyif^^^^s  f^- 

Here  we  see  virtue  made  the  principle  of  ptiy,  ical  4k  ray  dirapx^yruy  itd  t&  iccU- 

h^pinesB,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  ?u<rra  vpdrruy  KaOawtp  ical  (rrpanfyhy 

tile  Dialogue.     There  is  an  el^nt  allusion  ieyaOhv  r^  vapSyri  ffrparoir&i^  xf^^^ 

is  the  pousage  to  the  et3rmology  of  the  word  voXcfuxn^raTO,  Ktd  <ncvTOT6fwy  4k  r&y  8o- 

EMa//u»r,  which    sign^es  both,  [happy,]  B4yrciy  ffKvrwy  KdXXurroy  iw^fia  woictlr, 

sad  [poasctaed  of  a  good  genius  or  daemon ;  j  rhy  atrrhy  9k  rp^oy  ical  rout  i\\ous  rcx- 

ao  aUnnon  which,  in  translating,  it  was  not  yiras  Airtunas,     E<  8*  o^ws,  &B\io5  fihy 

posaUe  to  preserve.  See  below,  note  a.  p.  91.  o{^4irort  y4yotr*  tty  6  th^aipuuv :  **and  yet. 

As  for  the  Peripatetic  school,  we  find  even  in  such  incidents,  the  fair  principle  of 

their  idea   of  happiness,  as   recorded   by  honour  and  virtue   shines  forth,  when   a 

LaertioB^  to  be  in  a  manner  the  same  with  man,  with  becoming  calmness,  endures  many 

tkat  of  the  Pythagoreans.     It  was  xp^*'^  and  gi'^t  misfortunes ;  and  that  not  through 

kper^s  4p  fil^  rcAcf^  ^  the  use  or  exercise  insensibility,  but  being  brave  and    mag- 

of  virtue  in  a  complete  and  perfect  lifc.^*  nanimous.     Nay,  more,  if  it  be  true,  as  we 

Laert.  L  t.  c.  30.     We  have  already,  in  have  already  affirmed,  that   it  is  actions 

note  4  p*  69,  dted  the  same  doctrine  (though  which  are  predominant  in   constituting  a 

somewhat  varied  in  expression)  from  ^e  happy  life,  then  can  no  one  bo  completely 

imnider  of  the  Peripatetics,  in  his  first  book  miserable,   who    is    happy    in    his    right 

of  EthicSb     So,  again,  we  learn  from  him,  conduct,    because    he   will   never    be   the 

Iri  vpd^€u  rtphs  koX  4y4pyuai  k4yoyrau  rh  actor  of  what  is  detestable  and  base.     For 

r4koSf  **  that  it  is  certain  actions  ai^d  ener-  it  is  our  opinion,  that  the  man  truly  wise 

gies   which   are   to  be  deemed   the  end.^^  and  good  endures  all  fortunes  with  becoming 

Ethic  Nic.  L  i.  c  8.     And  again:    lort  decency,  and  from    whatever  happens   to 

7^  tUn^  il  €{nFpa^ia  rtkos :  **  for  it  is  the  arise,  still  frames  the  fairest  actions  ;  like 

rerj  rectitude  of  action  which  is  itself  the  as   the  good  commander    uses   the   army 

end.**  Ibid.  L  vL  c.  5.     And  again :  'H  «&-  which  he  happens  to  find,  after  the  manner 

tatfAoyla  4y4py€td  rls  4<rrt :  **  happiness  is  most  agreeable  to  the  ndes  of  war ;  and 

a  certain   energizing.*^   1.  ix.  c  9.     And  the  shoemaker,  from  such  skins  as  others 

more  explicitly  than  all  these  passages,  in  provide  him,  makes  a  shoe,  the  best  that 

that  el^ant  simile,  L  i.  c.  8.    &<nrtp  8^  can  be  made  from  such  materials ;  and  so 

*OXv/&Tid<r<v  ohx  ol  KiLKXurroi  Ktd  iax^P^'  ^^  ^^^  same  manner  all  other  artists  beside. 

roToi  4rr€<pttyovyrai,  &AA*  ol  itywyi^Sfityoi  But  if  this  be  true,  then  he  who  is  happy 

[ro&rmy  yap  rty€s  yuc&aty')  ofhu  koI  rwy  in  this  rectitude  of  genius,  can  in  no  in- 

4y  r^  $i^  Ka\wy  koI  kyoBSty  ol  wpdrroyftf  stance  be   truly  and    strictly  miserable/* 

ip9As  MifiohoL  ylyyoyrai:  **for,  as  in  the  Eth.  Nic  L  i.  c.  10. 

Olympic  games,  not  those  are  crowned  who  As  for  Epicurus,  though  he  was  an  advo- 

are  handsomest   and   strongest,  but  those  cate  for  pleasure,  yet  so  high  was  his  opinion 

who  combat  and  contend,  (for  it  is  from  of  a  wise  and  right  conduct,  that  he  thought 

among  theae  come  the  victors ;)   so,  with  rational   adversity  better   than   irrational 

respect  to  things  laudable  and  good  in  hu-  prosperity.  See  Dial.  p.  197.     Hence,  too, 

man  life,  it  is  the  right  actors  only  that  at-  ho  represented  that  pleasure,  which  he  es- 

tain  the   possession   of  them.**     Nay,  so  teemed  our  sovereign  happiness,  to  be  as  inse- 

moch  did  this  philosopher  make  happiness  parable  frx)m  virtue,  as  virtue  was  from  that 

depend  on  right  action,  that  though  he  re-  OIk  Mvriy  4fi4»s  (^y,  Aytv  rod  t^poyifuas, 

qoiied  aome  portion  of  externals  to  that  koI  icoXws,  ical  diKalas'  o^i  ^fwyifuas,  «cal 

fielidty,  which  he  held  supreme  ;  yet  still  fcoAws  *ol  9ucal»Sf  Aytv  rod  ^4»s.    "It  is 
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finished  statue,  we  may  behold  it  every  way :  it  is  the  same 
object,  though  variously  viewed;  nor  is  there  a  view,  but  is 
natural,  truly  graceful,  and  engaging. 

VI.  I  cannot  deny,  said  I,  but  that  as  yon  now  have  explained 
it,  your  hypothesis  seems  far  more  plausible  than  when  first  it 
was  proposed. — You  will  believe  it,  said  he,  more  so  still,  by 
considering  it  with  more  attention.  In  the  first  place,  though, 
perhaps,  it  esteem  nothing  really  good  but  virtue,  nothing  really 
evil  but  vice,  yet  it  in  no  manner  takes  away  the  difference  and 
distinction  of  other  things.**  So  far  otherwise,  it  is  for  establishing 
their  distinction  to  the  greatest  accuracy.  For  were  this  neglected, 
what  would  become  of  selection  and  rejection,  those  important 
energies  which  are  its  very  soul  and  essence  ?  Were  there  no 
difierence,  there  could  be  no  choice. — It  is  true,  said  I,  there 
could  not. 

Again,  said  he.  It  is  no  meagre,  mortifying  system  of  self- 
denial  ;  it  suppresses  no  social  and  natural  affections,  nor  takes 
away  any  social  and  natural  relations;^  it  prescribes  no  ab- 

impOMible  to  live  pleosurably,  without  living  deretur  omnis  vita,  ut  ab  Aristone;  nee 

prudently,  and  honourably,  and  justly ;  or  uUum  sapiential  munus  aut  opus  iuTeniretur, 

to  live  prudently,  and    honourably,  and  cum  inter  eas  res,  quae  ad  ritam  d^ndam 

justly,  without  living  pleasurably.^  Epict.  pertinerent,  nihil  omnino  interesset ;  neqoe 

in  Ldert  1.  x.  s.  132.  ullum  delectum  haberi  oporteret.     Itaque 

To  conclude  the  whole,  our  countryman  cum  esset  satis  constitutum,  id  solum  esse 
Thomas  Hobbes,  though  he  professedly  ex-  bonum  quod  esset  honestum,  et  id  malum 
plodes  all  this  doctrine  concerning  ends,  solum  quod  turpe ;  turn  inter  hfec  et  iUa, 
yet  seems  insensibly  to  have  established  an  quae  nihil  valerent  ad  beate  miserere  viven- 
end  himself,  and  to  have  founded  it  (like  dum,  aliquid  tamen,  quo  different,  esse  To- 
others) in  a  certain  energy  or  action.  For  luenint,  ut  essent  eorum  alia  aestimabilia, 
thus  it  is  he  informs  us,  in  his  treatise  called  alia  contra,  alia  neutrum.  Ibid.  L  iii  c  15. 
Human  Nature,  that  there  can  be  no  con-  p.  246. 

tentment,  but  in  proceeding ;  and  that  fe-        Csetera  autem,  etsi  nee  bona  nee  mala 

licity  consisteth,  not  in  having,  but  in  pros-  essent,  tamen  alia  secundum  natuiam  di- 

pering.   And  again,  some  time  after,  having  cebat,  alia  naturae  esse  contraria :  iis  ipsis 

admitted  the  comparison  of  human  life  to  a  alia  interjecta  et  media  numerabat  Acad, 

race,  he  immediately  subjoins,  "but  this  race  L  L  c.  11.  p.  46.     See  Dial,  page  75. 
we  must  suppose  to  have  no  other  goal,  nor        <>  As  much  has  been  said  concerning  the 

other  garland,  but  being  foremost  and  in  it^  Stoic  apathy  or  insensibility  with  respect  to 

And  thus  much  as  to  the  concurring  passion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inquire, 

sentiments  of  philosophers  on  the  subject  of  what  were  their  real  sentiments  on  this 

ends,  here  treated.  subject. 

"  Cum  enim  virtutis  hoc  proprium  sit,        Tlci^f,  which  we  usually  render ''a  paa- 

earum  rerum  quse  secundum  naturam  sint,  sion,'*  is  always  rendered  by  Cicero,  when 

habere  delectum;   qui  omnia  sic  exsequa-  spe^cingasaStoic,/)erter6a^"aperturba- 

verunt,  ut  in  utramque  partem  ita  paria  tion.*^    As  such,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 

redderent,  uti  nulla  selectione  uterentur,  we  say  it  ought  always  to  be  treated, 
virtutem  ipsam   sustulenint  Cic  de  Fin.        The  definition  of  the  term  ird9os,  as 

L  iii  c.  4.  p.  207.  given  by   these   philosophers,  was    Spftii 

Quid  autem  apertius,  quam,  si  selectio  irAcoMt^outra,  translated  by  Cicero,  appe- 

nulla  sit  ab  iis  rebus,  qusB  contra  naturam  titus  vehementior.     Tusc  L  iv.  c  9.  p.  273. 

sint,  earum  rerum  quae  sint  secundum  natu-  Now  this  definition  may  be  more  easily 

ram,  tollatur  omnia  ea,  quae  quaeratur  lau-  explained,  if  we  first  inquire,  what  they 

deturque  prudentia?  Cic.  de  Fin.  L  iii  c.  9.  meant  by  dpfi-fi,    *Opfiii  they  defined  to  be 

p.  227.  ^pk  ^vx^f  M  Tf,  **  a  tendency  or  motion 

Deinceps  explicsitur  differentia  rerum :  of  the  soid  toward  something.^*   Stob.  Ed. 

quam  si  non  ullam  esse  diceremus,  confiin-  Ethic  p.  175.  A  ir40osj  therefore,  or  **  per- 
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8taimDg8,  no  forbearances  out  of  nature ;  no  gloomy,  sad,  and 
lonely  rules  of  life,  without  which  it  is  evident  men  may  be  as 
honest  as  with,  and  be  infinitely  more  useful  and  worthy 
members  of  society.     It  refuses  no  pleasure,  not  inconsistent 

tori»tia&^  most  have  been,  according  to  a  pusioii ;   and    that    such   perturbation 

their  defiiiitioD,  a  tendency  or  motion  of  the  meant  an  irrational  and  riolent  motion  of 

Kwly  which    was    exceauve   and    beyond  the  soul,  founded  on  opinion  or  judgment 

bmmda.     Stobaeua,  from  whom  this  defini-  which  was  erroneous  and  &ulty. 

tioo  is  taken,  in  commenting  upon  it,  ob-  Now  from  hence  it  follows,  that  the  man 

ttrres,    mh    X^yci    irc^v«cvia    TXeoK^^cir,  of  perfect  character  (according  to  their  hy- 

Aax'   i^   ip  wXtowdfffi^  oZca'    •&    yitp  pothesis)   must  of   necessity  be    dvo^s, 

Im^^h  /AoAAoy  8*  iwfpytitf^  '^that  Zeno  **  apathetic,^*  or  void  of  perturbation.     For 

(iti  author)  does  not  call  a  IldBoSj  some-  such  a  character,  as  has  been  shewn,  implies 

tkii^  capable  by  nature  to  pass  into  excess,  perfect  rectitude  of  conduct     But  perfect 

kt  something  actually  in  excess  abeady,  rectitude  of  conduct  implies  perfect  recti- 

as  having  its  essence,  not  in  mere  capacity,  tude  of  judgment ;  and  such  rectitude  of 

hat  in  actuality.**  Ed.  Eth.  p.  159.  judgment  excludes   all   error  and   wrong 

There  is  another  definition  of  the  same  judgment:  but  if  error  and   wrong  judg- 

tenn,  which  makes  it  to  be  ^  iXoyos  Koi  ment,  then   perturbation,  of  consequence, 

TC^  ^^ip  ^^vx^s  idyjiffis,  **&  motion  of  which  they  suppose  to  be  derived  from 

the  soul,  irrational  and  contrary  to  nature.**  thence  alone. 

D.  Laert  1.  viL  s.  1 10.  Andronicus  Rhodius  That  this  was  the  sense,  in  which  the^ 
addA,  to  this  latter  definition,  the  words,  it*  understood  apathy,   we   have    their  own 
vv<iXi|i^ir  Kcucov  ^  iyaOoVf  ^  from  the  opi-  authority,  as  given  us  by  Laertius.     ^curl 
mon  of  something  good  or  eviL**  IIc^  IIo^.  Z\  ica2  &vcU^  «7ycu  thv  trotphv,  8i^  rh  ityt^ir 
p.  523.     So  that  its  whole  idea  is  as  fol-  vronroy  cDkcu.  Laert.  L  vil  p.  117.    ''They 
lows:   *'A  perturbation,  or  Stoic  passion,  say  the  wise  man  is  apathetic,  by  being 
b  a  motion  of  the  soul  irrational  and  con-  superior  to  error  ;**  by  being  superior  to 
tnuy  to  nature,  arising  from  the  opinion  of  error,  if  they  may  be  credited  themselves ; 
something  good  or  evil.**  These  last  words,  not,  as  for  the   most  part   we   absurdly 
iiMuding  the  Tld^os^  or  **  perturbation,**  on  imagine,  by  being  superior  to  all  sense,  and 
ofHnion,  correspond  to   what  Cicero  says,  feeling,  and  affection.     The  sentence  im- 
vhere  he  gives  it  as  the  sentiment  of  Uie  mediately    following  the  foregoing,  looks 
SUnc    philosophers,   omnes  perturbationes  as  if  these  philosophers  had  foreseen  how 
jndicio  fieri  et  opinione.  Tusc.  1.  iv.  c  7.  likely  they  were  to  be  misunderstood.  Elvai 
p.  276.     Laertius  informs  us,  that  they  8i  icol  &AAoy  itraBrj  rhif  ipavKov,  iv  Xan^ 
even  nmde  the  perturbations  themselves  to  XrySfi^yov    r^    ffKhtip^     icol     iirphrrtf. 
be  judgments.     Aoku  Z\  ahroh  rh  irddri  ''There  is  also  another  sort  of  apathetic 
gplo'tis  tlyai.  Laert  L  vii  a  111.    He  sub-  man,  who  is  bad;    who  is  the  same   in 
jffins  an  instance  to  illustrate.     'Hrc  yiip  character  as  the  hard  and  inflexible.**  To  the 
fiXapyvpla  0w6Krp^is  iirrt  rod  rh  dipyvpioy  same  purpose  Epictetus.  Ov  8et  ydp  /ic  ttvai 
KaXhp  cfrou.    "  For  thus  (says  he)  the  love  iwoBri,  its  avUpuivTa,  &XA&  rits  (rx^crcts  ttt- 
of  money  is  the  judgment  or  opinion,  that  povtna  rhi  <pv<ruchs  icol  hriB4rovi,  ws  e-- 
money  is   a  thing  good   and  excellent**  (rc/3^,  its  vthy^  &s  &8cA4>^y,  &s  Tcaripoy  its 
Plutarch    records   the   same   sentiment   of  TroXiniv :  "For  I  am  not  to  be  apathetic, 
tbeira,  in  a  fuller  and  more  ample  manner.  like  a  statue,  but  I  am  withal  to  observe 
UiBos — Xi&yos  vornflbs  icol  iicdAcurros,  iK  relations,  both  the  natural  and  adventitious  ; 
fo^Xijf  ica2  9irifuipr7ifi4rtis  Kpi<rt»s  v^  as  the  man  of  religion,  as  the  son,  as  the 
Sjp<(nyra  ica2  ^ftify  vpocrXafi^v,    "  A  per-  brodier,  as    the  iathei^  as  the   citizen.** 
tnrbation  is  a  vicious  and  intemperate  rear  Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  c  2.  p*  359. 
soning,    which    assumes    vehemence    and  Immediately  before  this,  he  tells  us  in 
strength  frvm  bad  and  erroneous  judgment.**  the  same   chapter,   UdSos  yhp  HlXXws  oh 
Mor.  p.  441.  D.    To  these  testimonies  may  ylyrrcu,  tl  fi^  6p4^€us  it,iroTvyx<u'o6irns,  ij 
be  added  that  of  Themistius :  «cal  ob  kok&s  iKK\i<rtms  TtpiTiirro^airis :  "  that  a  per- 
ol  kwb  Zfiy^os,  T&  wdBfi  r^r  hvBpwiriyris  turbation  in  no  other  way  ever  arises,  but 
ifrvx^y  rod  K&yov  Zuurrpo^%  tXyou.  riBi-  either  when  a  desire  is  frxistrated,  or  an 
/wyoc,   Koi    hiyov    Kpifftts    ^fiaprriti^yas.  aversion  fidls  into  that   which  it  would 
Themist  Paraph,    in   Aristot  de  Anima,  avoid.**    Where  it  is  observable,  that  he 
L  iiL  p.  90.  B.  edit  Aldinas.  does  not  make  either  desire  or  aversion. 
The  substance  of  what  is  said  above,  TldBri,  or  "perturbations,**  but   only  the 
seems  to  amocint  to  this  ;  that  IldOos,  in  a  cause  of  perturbations,  when  erroneously 
Stoic  sense,  impUed  a  perturbation,  and  not  conducted. 
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with  temperance;  it  rejects  no  gain,  not  inconsistent  with  justice;'* 
universally,  as  far  as  virtue  neither  forbids  nor  dissuades,  it 

Agreeably  to  this,  in  the  second  chapter  for  he  is  by  nature  social,  and  formed  for 

of  the  Enchiridion,  we  meet  with  precepts  action.*^  L  vii.  a.  123. 

about  the  conduct  and  management  of  these  Again,  Cicero,  in  the  aboYe-dted  trea- 

two  affections,  not  a  word  is  said  about  tise.   Cum  autem  ad  tuendos  conseirandos- 

lopping  off  either ;  on  the  contrary,  aversion  que  homines  hominem  natnm  esse  videa- 

wc  are  directed  how  to  employ  immediately,  mus ;  consentaneum  est  huic  naturae,  nt 

and  desire  we  are  only  ordered  to  suspend  sapiens  velit  gerere,  et  administrare  rem- 

for  the  present,  because  we  want  a  proper  publicam  ;  atque  ut  e  natura  vivat,  uxorem 

subject  of  fit  excellence  to  excite  it  adjungere,    et   velle    ex    ea    liberos.     Ne 

To  this  may  bo  added,  what  the  same  aniores  quidem  sanctos  a  sapiente  alienos 

philosopher    speaks,   in    his  own   person,  esse    arbitrantur.      Ut    vero    conserretur 

concerning  himsel£     Arr.  Epict  L  L  c  21.  omnis  homini  erga  hominem  societas,  con- 

^Eyat  fi^v  ipKovfuu,  tty  6pfywfiai  Kcd  iK-  junctio,  caritas ;   et  emolumenta  et   detri- 

K?Jycff  fcarcb  <p6criy :  ^  I,  for  my  port,  am  menta — comrounia  esse  Toluerunt  De  Fin. 

satisfied  and  contented,  if  I  can  desire  and  L  iii.  c.  20,  21. 

avoid  agreeably  to  nature/^     He  did  not  •    In  Epictetus,  the  leading  duties  or  roond 

remain,  it  seems,  dissatisfied,  till  he  had  offices  of  man,  are  enumerated  as  follows, 

eradicated  these  affections  ;    but   he  was  Ilokirt^farOai,  yofitTv^  vcuSoiroiCMrtfcu,  Otitw 

satisfied  in  reducing  them  to  their  natural  a^fitiv,  yoviicv  iTrifitXtiaOcUy  KaB6\ov  hpi- 

use.  y«rOai^    iKKTdytiVj    6pf^,    i/^pfiiy,    &s 

In  Laertius  we  read  recorded  for  a  Stoic  iKourrov  rovrtoy  8c<  iroierv,  &s  v^iHcafifP- 

sentiment,  that  as  the  vicious  man  had  his  Arr.  Epict  L  iii.  c.  7.  p.  386.     The  same 

ird^v;,  or  ^  perturbations  ;^*  so,  opposed  to  sentiments  may  be  found  repeated  both  in 

these,  had  the  virtuous  his  ctnra6efai,  his  Stobseus  and  Laertius. 

"eupathies,"  or  well-feelings,  translated  by  I  shall  only  add  one  more  sentiment  of 

Cicero  constcuUia.    The  three  chief  of  these  these  philosophers,  and  that  is  concerning 

were  fio6\fi<rii,  **  will,"  defined  6p€^ts  (1i\o-  friendship.     Aiyowri  8i  icoi  r^y  ipiXiay  iy 

yoSf  "  rational   desire  ;**   c6X(£j3cta,  "  cau-  fi6yois  ro7s  (nrov8a/ois  tlycu :  **  They  say, 

tion,*^  defined  iK/cAtori;  tCXoyost  **  rational  that  friendship  exists  among  the  virtuous 

aversion  ;'*  and  xop*^** joy,'' defined  ftrafMTi J  only."     Laert.  1.  vii.  s.  124, 

€ii\oyosy  **  rational  exultation."     To  these  The  sum  of  these  quotations  appears  to 

three  principal  eupathies  belonged  manv  be  this ;  that  the  Stoics,  in  the  character 

subordinate  species ;  such  as  tCyotat  aya-  of  their  virtuous   man,  included   rational 

'friaiSt  cubits,  rip^is,  t{Hf>poa'6y7i,  edOv/A^o,  desire,  aversion,  and  exultation ;  included 

&C.   See  Laert  L  vii  s.  115,  116.  Andron.  love  and  parental  affection  ;  friendship,  and 

Rhod.  T€pl  trdOofy.  Cic  Tusc.  L  iv.  c.  6.  a  general  charity   or  benevolence  to  all 

Cicero  makes  Cato,  under  the  character  mankind  ;   that  they  considered   it  as  a 

of  a  Stoic,  and  in  explaining  their  system,  duty,  arising  from  our  very  nature,  not  to 

use  the  following  expressions.     Pertinere  neglect  the  welBsire  of  public  society,  but  to 

autem  ad  rem  arbitrantur,  intelligi  natura  be  ever  ready,  according  to  our  rank,  to 

fieri,  ut  liberi  a  parentibus  amentur:    a  act  either  the  magistrate  or  the  private 

quo   initio  profectam   communem  humani  citizen ;    that  their  apathy  was  no  more 

generis  societatem  persequuntur.     De  Fin.  than  a  freedom  firom  perturbation,  from 

L  lit  c.  19.     The  same  sentiment  of  the  irrational  and  excessive  agitations  of  the 

Stoics  is  recorded  by  Laertius.     ^curl  9^  soul ;  and  consequently  tnat  the  strange 

(o/  ^rwucoi)  Kcd  riiy  irphs  rh  rinya  <pi-  apathy,  commonly  laid  to  their  charge,  and 

Xotrropyiop  ipwruc^y  cfveu  ainroTt:  **They  in  the  demolishing  of  which  there  have 

say,  parental  affection  is  natural  to  them."  been  so  many  triumphs,  was  an  imaginary 

L  viL  s.  120.  apathy,  for  which  Uiey  were  no  way  ao- 

Again,  soon  after,  in  the  same  treatise  countable. 

De   Finibus.     Quodque    nemo  in    summa  P  The  Stoics  were  so  far  from  rejecting 

solitudine  vitam  agere  velit,  ne  cum  infinita  wealth,   when  acquired  fiiirly,  that   they 

quidem  voluptatum  abundantia ;  facile  in-  allowed  their  perfect  man,  for  the  sake  of 

telligitur,  nos  ad  conjunctionem  congrega-  enriching  himself^  to  frequent  the  courts  of 

tionemque  hominum,  et  ad  naturalem  com-  kings,  and  teach  philosophy  for  a  stipend, 

muuitatem  esse  natos.  So  Laertius :  'AAAcb  Thus  Plutarch  fix>m  a  treatise  of  Chr^sip- 

/i4y  oi^   iy    iprjfdq,  (ipcurl)  fiuiff^rai    6  pus :  T^i'  /x^v  ffo^y  ical  $curt\t^t  crvy4- 

trrovituos'  Koiywyuchs  yap  <p^fi^  koI  trpaic-  ctaBcu    ipri<r\y    ^ytna    XP^M^''*'^/^^)    '^ 

ruc6s,    ^'The  virtuous  man  (say  they,  the  co^urrmtof  hr*  itpyvpi^,    Mor.  p*  1047. 

Stoics)  will  never  be  for  living  in  solitude ;  F. 
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endeaTonrs  to  render  life,  even  in  the  most  vulgar  acceptation, 
as  cheerfbl,  joyous,  and  easy  as  possible.**  Nay,  could  it  mend 
the  condition  of  existence  in  any  the  most  trivial  circumstance, 
even  by  adding  to  the  amplest  possessions  the  poorest  meanest 
utenal,  it  would  in  no  degree  contemn  an  addition  even  so 
mean/  Far  otherwise :  it  would  consider,  that  to  neglect  the 
least  acqaiaition,  when  fairly  in  its  power,  would  be  to  fall  short 
of  that  perfect  and  accurate  conduct  which  it  ever  has  in  view, 
and  on  which  alone  all  depends. 

And  yet,  though  thus  exact  in  every  the  minutest  circum- 
stance, it  gives  us  no  solicitude  as  to  what  rank  we  maintain  in 
life.  Whether  noble  or  ififnoble,  wealthy  or  poor;  whether 
merged  in  business,  or  connned  to  inactivity,  it  is  equally  con- 
sistent with  every  condition,  and  equally  capable  of  adorning 
them  all.  Conld  it  indeed  choose  its  own  life,  it  would  be 
always  that  where  most  social  affections  might  extensively  be 
exerted,  and  most  done  to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society.' 
But  if  fate  order  otherwise,  and  this  be  denied ;  its  intentions 
are  the  «ame,  its  endeavours  are  not  wanting ;  nor  are  the 
social,  rational  powers  forgotten,  even  in  times  and  circum- 
stances where  they  can  least  become  conspicuous. 

It  teaches  us  to  consider  life  as  one  great  important  drama, 
where  we  have  each  our  part  allotted  us  to  act.*   It  tells  us  that 

So  like  wise  the  Stoic   Hecato,  in  his  ■'  Si  ad   illam   vitaro,  quae  cum  virtute 

treatiie  of  Offices,  as   qaoted  by  Cicero,  degatur,  ampulla  aut  strigilis  accedat,  sump- 

Sapientis  esse,  nihil   contra  mores,  leges,  turum  sapientem  earn  vitam  potius,  cui  bsec 

initituta    £u:ientem,  habere  rationem  rei  adjecta  sint     De  Fin.  L  iv.  c  12.  p.  300. 

fnniliarifl.  Neque  enim  solum  nobis  divites  '  Itemque  magis  est  secundum  naturam, 

esse  Tolumua,sed  liberis,propinquis,amicis,  pro  omnibus  gentibus  (si  fieri  possit)  con- 

mazimeque  reipublicae.     Singulorum  enim  servandis  aut    juvandis  maximos  labores 

fecaltates  et  copiae,  divitiae  sunt  civitatis.  molestiasque  suscipere,  imitantem  Herculem 

De  Offic  L  iiL  c.  1 5.  ilium,  quem  hominum  fama,  beneficiorum 

^  Etenim  quod  summum  bonum  a  Stoicis  memor,  in   concilio  coelestium   conlocavit, 

dicitor,  Convenienter    naturae    viTere,    id  quam  vivere  in  solitudine,  non  modo  sine 

liabet  banc  (ut  opinor)  sententiam.  Cum  ullis  molestiis,  sed  etiam  in  maximis  volup- 

▼irtute  congmere  .semper:    caetera  autem,  tatibus,  abundantem   omnibus  copiis  ;    ut 

qoas  secundum  naturam  essent,  ita  legere,  excellas    etiam    pulcbritudine    et   viribus. 

li   ea   Tirtuti    non  repugnarent     Cic   de  Quocirca  optimo  quisque  et  splendidissimo 

Offic  I.  iiL  c  3.  ingenio  longe  illam  vitam  huic  anteponit. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,   speaking  of  Cic.  de  Offic.  L  iii.  c.  5. 

the  Stoic  doctrine  concerning  the  external  '  Thus  Aristo    the   Chian :    Ehai   yiip 

conveniencies  and  common  utilities  of  life,  Hfioioy  r^    ityaO^   OiroKpir^  rhy  <ro<p6v' 

delivers  their  sentiment  in  the  following  hs    Amt     f^tpairov    &»re    ^Ayofx^fiyoyos 

words:    ^AWit.  «cal  Hix^  K€ifi4vwv  iperiis  vp6<rcnrov    iiyaXdfiii,    ixdrfpoy    {nroKpiyt- 

Tt  crhy  TO^ots  koI  iiper^s  fi6yiis,  lafiiiror*  rai    trpotrriKSyrafs.     ^  The    wise    man    is 

&r  rhy  trophy  r^v  tc^x^P^I*^^^  ixMcu,  like   the  good  actor ;    who,   whether    he 

ci  «fi}  airr^  ivyarhv  rify  fierii  r&v  i\X»y  assume  the  character  of  Thersites  or  Aga- 

Aa3ciy.     **  Supposing  there  lay  virtue  on  memnon,  acts  either  of  the  two  parts  with 

the  one  side,  attended  with  these  externals,  a  becoming  propriety.^'     D.   Laert  1    viL 

and  virtue   on    the   other  side,  alone  by  s.  160. 

herself^  the  wise  roan  would  never  choose  This  comparison  of  life  to  a  drama  or 

that    virtue     which     was    destitute     and  stage-play,  seems  to  have  been  a  comparison 

single,  if  it  was  in   his  power  to  obtain  much  approved  by  authors   of  antiquity, 

that  other   which  was  accompanied  with  See  Epict  Enchirid.  c.  17.  and  the  notes  of 

these  advantagea.^     IIspl  ifrvx- p.  1 57.  the  late  learned  editor  Mr.  Upton.     See 
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our  happiness,  as  actors  in  this  drama,  consists  not  in  the  length 
of  our  part,  nor  in  the  state  and  dignity,  but  in  the  jnst,  the 
decent,  and  the  natural  performance. 

If  its  aims  are  successful,  it  is  thankful  to  Providence.  It 
accepts  all  the  joys  derived  from  their  success,  and  feels  them 
as  fully  as  those  who  know  no  other  happiness.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  having  a  more  excellent  good  in  view,  it  fixes  not, 
like  the  many,  its  happiness  on  success  alone,"  well  knowing 
that  in  such  case,  if  endeavours  fail,  there  can  be  nothing  left 
behind  but  murmurings  and  misery.  On  the  contrary,  when 
this  happens,  it  is  then  it  retires  into  itself,  and  reflecting  on 
what  is  fair,  what  is  laudable  and  honest,  (the  truly  beatific 
vision,  not  of  mad  enthusiasts,  but  of  the  calm,  the  temperate, 
the  wise,  and  the  good,)  it  becomes  superior  to  all  events ;  *  it 
acquiesces  in  the  consciousness  of  its  own  rectitude ;  and,  like 
that  mansion  founded  not  on  the  sands  but  on  the  rock,  it  defies 
all  the  terrors  of  tempest  and  inundation. 

VII.  Here  he  paused,  and  I  took  the  opportunity  to  observe, 
how  his  subject  had  warmed  him  into  a  degree  of  rapture ;  how 
greatly  it  had  raised  both  his  sentiments  and  his  style. — No 
wonder,  said  he.  Beauty  of  every  kind  excites  our  love  and 
admiration ;  the  beauties  of  art,  whether  energies  or  works ;  the 
beauties  of  nature,  whether  animal  or  inanimate.  And  shall  we 
expect  less  from  this  supreme  beauty ;  this  moral,  mental,  and 
original  beauty ;  of  which  all  the  rest  are  but  as  types  or  copies ! 
Not  however  by  high  flights  to  lose  sight  of  our  subject,  the 
whole  of  what  we  have  argued,  may  be  reduced  to  this. 

All  men  pursue  good,^  and  would  be  happy,  if  they  knew 
how;  not  happy  for  minutes,  and  miserable  for  hours,  but  happy, 
if  possible,  through  every  part  of  their  existence.  Either,  there- 
fore, there  is  a  good  of  this  steady  durable  kind,  or  there  is  none. 
If  none,  then  all  good  must  be  transient  and  uncertain ;  and  if 
so,  an  object  of  lowest  value,  which  can  little  deserve  either  our 
attention  or  inquiry.   But  if  there  be  a  better  good,  such  a  good 

also  M.  Anton.  1.  xiL  b.  36 ;  and  the  notes  of  the  dissertations  of  Epictetus.     Take  an 

of  Oataker.  Plat.  Oorg.  p.  512.  voL  i.  edit,  example   or  two  out  of  many.     *6ffis  8* 

Serr.  atfrri  irovr^s,  t^  Si<&K€iy  rh  iyadhw,  ^{rf€Uf 

■  One  of  the  wisest  rules  that  ever  was,  rb  Kojchv — row  7^  biyaBov  ovyycvcirTcppy 

with  respect  to  the  enjoyment  of  external  oMv.     "  It  is  the  nature  of  every  one  to 

good  fortune,  is  that  delivered  hy  Epicte-  pursue  good,  and  fly  evil — for  nothing  is 

tus ;  to  enjoy  it,  i)s  Morcuj  Kcd  ip^  taov  more  intimately  allied  to  us  than  good." 

d^Soroi,  "  in  such  manner  as  it  is  given,  Arr.  Epict.  1.  iv.  c.  5.  p.  606.    Again,  L  iL 

and  for  such  time  as  it  is  given  ;''  remem-  c.   22.   p.  313.     Uav  Zwov  ovitvl  ofh-ms 

bcring  that  neither  of  these  conditions  we  wice/wrai,   &s  t^  lUitp  avfi^epoyri.     **  To 

have   the  power  to   command.    See  Arr.  nothing  is  every  animal  so  intimately  allied, 

Epict  L  iv.  c.  1.  p.  556.  See  also  p.  573.  of  as  to  its  own  peculiar  welfinre  and  interest*^ 
the  same.  So    Cicero  :     Omnes    enim    expetimus 

^  See  before,  note  m,  p.  85 ;  Hfuii  9h  koX  utilitatem,  ad  eamque  rapimur,  nee  fiueie 

^y  To^ois  ha\(ifir€L,  &c.  aliter  ullo  modo  possumus.     I>e  OflUc.  L  iii. 

y  This  is  a  principle  adopted  by  all  the  c.  28.     Platon.  Gorg.  p.  468.  toL  L  edit 

Stoics,  and  inculcated  through  every  part  Serr.  ibid.  p.  499.  E. 
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as  we  axe  seeking ;  like  every  other  tbiDg,  it  must  be  derived 
from  800(16  cause ;  and  that  came  must  be  either  external,  in- 
ternal, or  mixed,  inasmnch  as  except  these  three,  there  is  no 
other  possible.  Now  a  steady,  durable  good,  cannot  be  derived 
from  an  external  cause,  by  reason  all  derived  from  externals 
most  fluctuate,  as  they  fluctuate.'  By  the  same  rule,  not  from 
A  mixture  of  the  two :  because  the  part  which  is  external  will 
proportionally  destroy  its  essence.  What,  then,  remains  but  the 
cause  internal ;  the  very  cause  which  we  have  supposed,  when 
we  place  the  sovereign  good  in  mind ;  in  rectitude  of  conduct ; 
in  just  selecting  and  rejecting!" — There  seems,  indeed,  no  other 
cause,  said  I,  to  which  we  can  possibly  assign  it. 

Forgive  me,  then,  continued  he,  should  I  appear  to  boast. 
We  have  proved,  or,  at  least,  there  is  an  appearance  we  have 
proved,  that  either  there  is  no  good  except  this  of  our  own ; 
or  that,  if  there  be  any  other,  it  is  not  worthy  our  regard. — It 
mast  be  confessed,  said  I,  you  have  said  as  much  as  the  subject 
seems  to  admit. 

Vlll.  By  means,  then,  said  he,  of  our  hypothesis,  behold  one 
of  the  feirest,  and  most  amiable  of  objects ;  behold  the  true  and 
perfect  man :  ^  that  ornament  of  humanity,  that  god-like  being, 
who,  without  regard  either  to  pleasure  or  pain,  uninfluenced 
eqm&Uy  by  either  prosperity  or  adversity,  superior  to  the  world 
and  its  best  and  worst  events,  can  fairly  rest  his  all  upon  the 
rectitude  of  his  own  conduct,  can  constantly,  and  uniformly,  and 
manfully  maintain  it ;  thinking  that,  and  that  alone,  wholly  suf- 
ficient to  make  him  happy. 

And  do  you  seriously  believe,  said  I,  there  ever  was  such  a 
character  ? — And  what,  replied  he,  if  I  should  admit  there  never 
was,  is,  or  will  be  such  a  character !  that  we  have  been  talking 
the  whole  time  of  a  being  not  to  be  found ! 

A  feultless  monster,  which  the  world  ne^er  saw  ? 

Supposing,  I  say,  we  admit  this,  what  then ! — Would  not  your 

'  See  before,  pages  51,  52,  53.  esset,  id  esse  soltim  bonuin,  semper  sit  ne- 

*  Daemon,  or  genius,  means  erery  man^s  cesse  est  beatus,  yereque  omnia  ista  nomina 

particular    mind,  and    reasoning    fiwulty.  possidcat,  quae  inrideri  ab  imperitis  solent 

Aaifutif—'cSTOs  94  itrriw  6   iKwrrov  rods  Rectius  enim  appellabitur  rex,  quam  Tar- 

Kttl  xAyos,   H.  Anton.  I.  v.  p.  27.    Oenium  qoinias,  qui  nee  se  nee  sues  regere  potuit : 

eaite  uniuflcnjuaqne  animum  rationalem  ;  et  rectius  magister  populi,  etc    Cic.  de  Fin. 

ideo  esse  singidos  singulorum.     Varro  in  1.  iii.  c  22.  p.  269.     Ergo  hie,  qnisquis  est, 

Fragm.     It  is  from  this  interpretation  of  qui  moderatione  et  constantia  quietus  animo 

pemiuMy  that  the  word,  which  in  Greek  ex-  est,  sibique  ipse  placatus  ;  ut  nee  tabescat 

presses  ifC^^tpmetSj  is  elegantly  etymologized  molestiis,  nee  frangatur  timore,  nee  sitienter 

to  mean  **a  goodness  of  genius  or  mind.**  Eih  quid  expetens  ardeat  desiderio,  nee  alacri- 

ZatfiM^a  iarl  9€dfAt0w  ityoB^s,    M.  Anton,  tate  futiii  gestiens  deliquescat ;  is  est  sa- 

L  rii.  ft.  17.     See  Gataker  on  the   place,  piens,  quem  quaerimus,  is  est  beatus:  cui 

The  sentiment  came  originally  from  the  old  nihil  humanarum  rerum  aut  intolerabile  ad 

Academics.     See  before,  page  85,  note  m.  demittendum  animum,  aut  nimis  Isetabile 

^  Qoam   gravis    Toro,  quam    magnifica,  ad  ecferendum  videri  potest.     Quid  enim 

quam  constans  conficitur  persona  sapientis?  videatur  ei  magnum,  &c.    Tusc.  Disp.  I.  iv. 

Qui,  com   mdo  docnerit,  quod  honestum  c.  1 7.  p.  2.98. 
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system  in  each  a  case,  said  I,  a  little  border  upon  the  chimeri- 
cal!*^ I  only  ask  the  question. — You  need  not  be  so  tender,  be 
replied,  in  expressing  yourself.  If  it  be  false,  if  it  will  not  en- 
dure the  test,  I  am  as  ready  to  give  it  up  as  I  have  been  to  de- 
fend it.  He  must  be  a  poor  philosopher,  indeed,  who,  when  he 
sees  truth  and  a  system  at  variance,  can  ever  be  solicitous  for 
the  fate  of  a  system. 

But  tell  me,  I  pray.  Do  you  object  to  mine,  from  its  perfection, 
or  from  its  imperfection  I  From  its  being  too  excellent  for  human 
nature,  and  above  it ;  or  from  its  being  too  base,  and  below  it  I — 
It  seems  to  require,  said  I,  a  perfection  to  which  no  individual 
ever  arrived. — That  very  transcendence,  said  he,  is  an  argument 
on  its  behalf.  Were  it  of  a  rank  inferior,  it  would  not  be  that 
perfection  which  we  seek. — Would  you  have  it,  said  I,  beyond 
nature  ? — If  you  mean,  replied  he,  beyond  any  particular  or  in- 
dividual nature,  most  undoubtedly  I  would.  As  you  are  a  lover 
of  painting,  you  shall  hear  a  story  on  the  subject. 

'*  In  ancient  days,**  while  Greece  was  flourishing  in  liberty  and 
arts,  a  celebrated  painter,  having  drawn  many  excellent  pictures 
for  a  certain  free  state,  and  been  generously  and  honoui*ably  re- 
warded for  his  labours,  at  last  made  an  offer  to  paint  them  an 
Helen,  as  a  model  and  exemplar  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
The  proposal  was  readily  accepted,  when  the  artist  informed 
them,  that  in  order  to  draw  one  fair,  it  was  necessary  he  should 
contemplate  many.  He  demanded,  therefore,  a  sight  of  all  their 
finest  women.  The  state,  to  assist  the  work,  assented  to  his 
request.  They  were  exhibited  before  him,  he  selected  the  most 
beautiful,  and  from  these  formed  his  Helen,  more  beautiful  than 
them  all."*' 

You  have  heard  the  fact,  and  what  are  we  to  infer  ?  Or  can 
there  be  any  other  inference  than  this,  that  the  standard  of  per- 
fection, \vith  respect  to  the  beauty  of  bodies,  was  not  (as  this 
artist  thought)  to  be  discovered  in  any  individual;  but  being 
dispersed  by  nature  in  portions  through  the  many,  ivas  from 
thence,  and  thence  only,  to  be  collected  and  recognised  I — It 
appears,  said  I,  he  thought  so. — The  picture,  continued  he,  is 
lost,  but  we  have  statues  still  remaining.  If  there  be  truth  in 
the  testimony  of  the  best  and  fairest  judges,  no  woman  ever 
equalled  the  delicacy  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  nor  man  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  the  Farnhesian  Hercules. — It  is  gene- 
rally, said  I,  so  believed. 

^  Chrysippiu  seems  to  have  been  sensible  assert,  we  appear  to  say  things  which  look 

of  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  passage  of  like  fictions,  and  not  such  as  are  suitable 

his  preserved  in  Plutarch.    Aih  Kcd  8i^  r^y  to  man  and  human  nature."  Mor.  1041.  F. 
6ircD/8oX^i' ToOrc  fi€y4Bovs  Kalrov  kcIWou;,         '^  See  Cic.  De  Invent  L  ii.  c  I.   See  also 

vXdo'fiaa't  SoKovfifP  tifioia  X^ciy,  Koi  oh  Maximus  Tyrius,  Diss.  xxiiL  p.  277.  of  the 

icar&  rhy  JiyOfwiroy  kvH  r^y  ayBfwwlyriy  late  quarto  edition,  and  Xenoph.  Memor. 

^{nriy,    **  For  this  reason,  through  the  ex-  1.  iii.  c  10. 
cessive  greatness  and  beauty  of  what  we 
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And  will  TOu,  said  he,  from  this  uDparalieled  and  transcendent 
excellence,  deny  these  works  of  art  to  be  truly  and  strictly  na- 
tural ? — ^Their  excellence,  replied  I,  must  be  confessed  by  all ; 
but  how  they  can  be  called  natural,  I  must  own  a  little  startles 
me. — That  the  limbs  and  their  proportions,  said  he,  are  selected 
from  nature,  you  will  hardly,  I  believe,  doubt,  after  the  story 
just  related. — I  replied,  it  was  admitted. — The  parts  therefore  of 
these  works  are  natural. — They  are. — And  may  not  the  same  be 
asserted,  as  to  the  arrangement  of  these  parts  I  Must  not  this, 
too,  be  natural,  as  it  is  analogous,  we  know,  to  nature ! — It  must. 
—If  so,  then  is  the  whole  natural. — So,  iudeed,  said  I,  it  should 
seem. — It  cannot,  replied  he,  be  otherwise,  if  it  be  a  fact  beyond 
dispute,  that  the  whole  is  nothing  more  than  the  parts  under 
Mich  arrangement. — Enough,  said  I,  you  have  satisfied  me. 

If  I  have,  said  he,  it  is  but  to  transfer  what  we  have  asserted 
of  this  subordinate  beauty,  to  beauty  of  a  higher  order ;  it  is  but 
to  pass  from  the  external  to  the  moral  and  internal.  For  here  we 
say,  by  parity  of  reason,  that  nowhere,  in  any  particular  nature, 
is  the  perfect  character  to  be  seen  entire.*  Yet  one  is  brave, 
another  is  temperate,  a  third  is  liberal,  and  a  fourth  is  prudent. 
So  that  in  the  multitude  of  mixed  imperfect  characters,  as  be- 
fore in  the  multitude  of  imperfect  bodies,  is  expressed  that  idea, 
that  moral  standard  of  perfection,  by  which  all  are  tried  and 
compared  to  one  another,  and  at  last  upon  the  whole  are  either 
justified  or  condemned ;  that  standard  of  perfection,  which  can- 
not be  but  most  natural,  as  it  is  purely  collected  from  individuals 
of  nature,  and  is  the  test  of  all  the  merit  to  which  they  aspire. 
— I  acknowledge,  said  I,  your  argument. 

I  might  add,  said  he,  if  there  were  occasion,  other  arguments 
which  would  surprise  you.  I  might  inform  you  of  the  natural 
preeminence  and  high  rank  of  specific  ideas ;  *  that  every  indi- 

'  The  Stoics  themselves  acknowledged,  et  C.  Lslius,  sapientes  fiieniiit ;  ne  illi  qui- 

as  we  learn  from  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  dem  septem :  sed  ex  medionim  officionim 

that  their  6  <ro^T,  or  ^*  perfect  man,^^  was  frequentia  similitudinem  quandam  gerebant, 

difficult  to  be  found  to  an  exceeding  great  speciemque  sapientum.    De  Offic.  1.  iii.  c.  4. 

degree  ;  ^vatvprros  rdyv  aip^pa.     Strom.  Again,  in  his  Laelius,  speaking  of  the  same 

p.  438.     SextuB  Empiricus  gives  it  as  their  consommate  wisdom,  he  calls  it,  Sapientia 

opinion,  **  that  they  had  never  as  yet  found  quam  adhuc  mortalis  nemo  est  consecutus. 
him,^  fi^XP^  "^^^  '^'^  itytvp^Tov  6yros  jccrr*         So,  too,  Quintilian :  Quod  si  defiiit  his 

tanovs   rod  trotpov.     Adv.  Phys.  p.  582.  viris  summa  virtus,   sic  quaerentibus,  an 

ediL  Upsiens.  oratores    fiierint,    respondebo,   quo    mode 

What  Sextiis  says,  seems  to  be  confirmed  Stoici,  si  interrogentur,  an  sapiens  Zeno, 

by  Cicero,  who,  speaking  in  his  Offices  the  an  Clean thes,  an  Chrysippus,  respondeant ; 

language  of  a  Stoic,  has  the  following  ex-  magnos  quidem  illos  ac  venerabiles  ;  non 

pressions:  Nee  vero,  cum  duo  Decii,  aut  duo  tamen  id,  quod  natura  hominis  summam 

Scipiones,  fortes  viri  commemorantur,  aut  habet,  consecutos.     Inst.  OraL  L  xiL  c.  1. 

cumFabriciusAristidesTejusti  nominantur;  p.  721,  722.  edit  Caper, 
ant  ab  illis  fortitudinis,  aut  ab  his  justitise.         So  likewise  Seneca :    Scis,  quem  nunc 

tanquam  a  sapientibna,  petitur  exemplum.  bonum  virum  dicam  ?  Hujus  secundae  notae. 

Nemo  enim  bomm  sic  sapiens  est,  ut  s»*  Nam  ille  alter  fortasse,  tanquam  phoenix,  s»- 

pientem  volumns  intelUgi     Nee  ii,  qui  aa-  mel  anno  quingentesimo  nascitur.  Epist  42. 
pientet  habiti  aunt,  ct  nominati ;  M.  Cato         '  See  Cicero  in  his  Orator,  near  the  be- 
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yidnal  was  but  their  type,  or  shadow ;  that  the  mind  or  inteUect 
was  the  region  of  possibles ;  that  whatever  is  possible,  to  the 
mind,  actually  is ;  nor  any  thing  a  nonenity,  except  what  im- 
plies a  contradiction;  that  the  genuine  sphere  and  genuine 
cylinder,  though  forms  perhaps  too  perfect  ever  to  exist  con- 
joined to  matter,  were  yet  as  true  and  real  beings,  as  the  grossest 
objects  of  sense ;  were  the  source  of  infinite  truths,  which  wholly 
depend  on  them,  and  which,  as  truths,  have  a  being  most  un- 
alterable and  eternal.*  But  these  are  reasonings  which  rather 
belong  to  another  philosophy ;  and  if  you  are  satisfied  without 
them,  they  are  at  best  but  superfluous. 

He  waited  not  for  my  answer,  but  proceeded  as  follows. — It  is 
thus,  said  he,  have  I  endeavoured,  as  far  as  in  my  power,  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  perfect  character ;  a  character,  which  I  am 
neither  so  absurd  as  to  impute  to  myself,  nor  so  rigorous  and 
unfair  as  to  require  of  others.  We  have  proposed  it  only  as  an 
exemplar  of  imitation,  which  though  none  we  think  can  equal, 
yet  all  at  least  may  follow ;  ^  an  exemplar  of  imitation,  which  in 

ginning :  Sed  ego  sic  statuo,  nihil  esse  in  together,  and  by  a  just  arrangement  fonn 
ullo  genere  tarn  pulchram,  quo  non,  &c.  &c.  them  into  definitions  ;  thirdly,  the  demon- 
See  also  the  verses  of  Boethius  before  cited,  stratiye,  (^  airoSciicTiirJ^,)  in  which  we  em- 
note  6.  p.  65.  ploy  those  definitions,  and  by  syllogising 

f  *AAA*  1^9  iifjLvripa  ^vxh  roW^  Ktd  through  them,  descend  from  causes  to  e(- 

iucptfi^crrtpa  ical  KoBap^tpa  r&v  <p€uyofi4-  fecta ;    and,   lastly,  the   analytic,  (i^  dyo- 

r»y  hrtyo€Uf  Zifwarai^  Kol  ytvw^ir  r6y  y  Auriid),)  in  which,  by  an  inverse  process, 

oly  ^€uv6fuvov  KitKXov  4r^top6ovT<Uf  ical  we  unravel  demonstrations,  and  so  ascend 

A^ci,  KaB6co¥  oVros  kwoK^iwrrm,  rov  iucpi-  from  effects  to  causes. 
fiottSy  ical  S^Aoy,  &s  ip&trd  ri  ro^rov  icdX-         Now  to  all  these  methods  they  held  clBir, 

\ioif  AWo  Kok  T€\tiSrtooy  cISos*  o{>  ydp  that  is,  specific  forms  or  ideas,  to  be  indis- 

irov    firiUfyhs    i^wrofitvTi,    /ai}8^    ds    ri  pensably   requisite,   from    their    two    im- 

Kt^apt&Ttpoy    iSX^oiMTo,    rovro    fihv    oC  portant  characters  of  permanence  and  com- 

^Tftny  6rTc»s  fJyai  KoXhy,  rovro  9^  ob  trdyrri  prehension. 

iaoy.  ain^  yiip  r^  Kiytuf  raura^  9tlKyv<ny        Hence  it  is  that  Proclus,  in  the  fifth  book 

&s  6p^  rh  TTwrn  icdXoy  ical  trdyrp  Xtrov*  of  his'  comment  on  the  Parmenides,  having 

**  Our  soul  is  able  both  to  perceive  and  to  gone  through  the  several  methods  above 

produce  objects  much  more  accurate  and  mentioned,  concludes  with   the   following 

pore  than  those  which  are  visibly  apparent  remark : 

It  corrects,  therefore,  the  apparent  circle.        El  ipa  /i^  iffri  rh  cT8i},  odic  tmrouL  al 

and  sayi,  how  nmeh  that  cmdo  wants  of  9ui\tKrucol  fi4$oiiotj  KoSt  hs  rh  tfrra  yiiyy^ 

the  perfect  one ;  and  this  it  evidently  does,  tneo/MW^  oW  ifwoi  rp4^fuy  r^w  Submr 

by  beholding  some  form,  which  is  fetirer  t^ofiMV  aSrri  yhp  ^  h&yofus  rrjs  inoc^'  1"^ 

than  the  visible  one,  and  more  perfect     It  Xiara  woBovo'a  rV   oirlay  M  rh  «fh| 

is  not,  indeed,  possible,  that,  without  con-  ieartuf»9&ytt.     **  If  therefore  there  are  no 

nexion   with  any  thing  else,  or  without  specific  ideas  or  forms,  there  can  be  none  of 

looking  upon  something  more  pure,  it  should  those  dialectic  methods,  by  which  we  come 

say  that  this  is  not  really  fiur,  this  is  not  in  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  nor  diall  we 

every  respect  equal :  for  by  these  very  as-  know    whither    to   direct    our    discnnive 

sertions,  it  proves  that  it  beholds  that  which  faculty  ;  for  this  is  that  power  of  the  soul, 

is  in  every  respect  fiur,  and  in  every  respect  which,  desiring  above  all  othen  the  cause 

equal."  From  the  MS.  Comment  of  Proclus  or  reason  of  tlungs,  flies  for  that  purpose  to 

on  the  Parmenides,  book  iiL  forms  or  specific  ideas. 

The  ancients  held  four  methods  or  pro-        ^  Seneca  gives  it  as  a  general  confession 

cesses  in  their  dialectic  for  the  investiga-  of  the  greatest  philosophers,  that  the  doo* 

tion  of  truth :  first,  the  divisive,  (^  9uup€-  trine  they  taught,  was  not  qnemadmodna 

rudij)  by  which  we  divide  and  separate  the  i^Mo  viverent,  sed  quemadmodum  Tivendnm 

real  attributes  of  beinff ;  next,  the  definitive,  esset     De  Vita  Beata,  c.  18. 
(^  Spwrudh)  by  whi<£  we  bring  them  again        There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  one  oomBMa 
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proportion  as  we  approach,  so  we  adyance  proportionablj  in 
merit  and  in  worth ;  an  exemplar  which,  were  we  most  selfish, 
we  should  be  fools  to  reject;  if  it  be  true,  that  to  be  happy  is 
tbe  ultimate  wish  of  us  all,  and  that  happiness  and  moral  worth 
80  reciprocally  correspond,  that  there  can  be  no  degree  of  the 
one,  without  an  equal  degree  of  the  other. — If  there  be  truth, 
said  I,  in  your  reasonings,  it  cannot  certainly  be  otherwise. 

He  continued,  by  saying,  the  proficiency  of  Socrates,  and,  in- 
deed, of  every  honest  man,  was  sufficient  to  convince  us,  could 
we  be  sted&st  to  our  purpose,  that  some  progress,  at  least,  might 
be  made  toward  this  perfection;*  how  far,  we  know  not.  The 
field  was  open,  the  race  was  free  and  common  to  all ;  nor  was 
the  prize,  as  usual,  reserved  only  to  the  first;  but  all  who  run 
might  depend  on  a  reward,  having  the  voice  of  nature,  would 
they  but  listen,  to  assure  them  :^ 

Nemo  ex  hoc  numero  mihi  non  donatus  abibit' 

IX.  Here  he  paused,  and  left  me  to  meditate  on  what  he  had 

reuonhig  with  respect  to  all  models,  exem-  power. *^     He  immediately  explains  what 

plan,  BtaDdarda,  coirectors,  whatever  we  call  this  resemblance  is  :   'Ofiolwrts  8^,  9(Keuo¥ 

them,  and  whatever  the  subjects,  which  they  koI  Ha  toy  fitrk  ppoKfi<rfoos  ytydcrOai,  **  It 

are  destined  to  adjust  According  to  this  rear  is  the  becoming  just  and  holy,  along  with 

toning,  if  a  standard  be  less  perfect  than  the  wisdom  or  prudence.**     Plat  voL  L  p.  176. 

mbject  to  be  adiusted,  such  adjusting  (if  it  edit  Serrani.    See  this  sentiment  explained 

may  be  so  called)  becomes  a  detriment   If  it  by  Ammonius,  in  V.  Voces  Porpk,  p.  5. 

be  bat  equally  perfect,  then  is  the  adjusting  See  also  Aristotle^s  Ethics,  1.  x.  c  8.  p. 

toperflnous.     It  remains,  therefore,  that  it  465. 

must  be  more  perfect,  and  that'  to  any  tran-  The  gospel  appears  to  &vour  the  same 

Kendence,  any  accuracy  conceivable.  ^  For  hypothesis.    **  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even 

stppose  a  standard  as  highly  accurate  as  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is  per- 

can  be  imagined.    If  the  subjects  to  be  ad-  feet**    Matt  v.  48. 

jotted  have  a  nature  suitable,  then  will  What  has  been  above  said,  will  be,  it  is 

they  arrive,  by  such  standard,  to  a  degree  hoped,  a  sufficient  apology  for  the  tran- 

of  perfection,  which  through  a  standard  scendence  of  the  character  described  in  the 

less  accurate  they  could  never  possibly  at-  Dialogue. 

tain.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  subjects  be  *  See  Diog.  Laert  L  vii.  c  91.  p.  420. 

not  so   fisr  capable,  die  accuracy  of  the  TtKfi^piov  ^  rh  ivapicriiy  ttweu  riiraprHfw 

standard  will  never  be  a  hinderance,  why  — r^  ywiaBeu  iv  vpotunr^  rovs  vtpi  lU^ 

they  should  not  become  as  perfect  as  their  Kpdrriyf  koI  Aio7^y,  &c. 

nature  will  admit  ^  Verum  ut  transeundi  spes   non    sit. 

It  seems  to  have  been  from  some  senti-  magna    tamen    est   dignitas   subsequendi. 

mmts  of  this  kind,  that  the  Stoics  adorned  Quinct  Inst  L  xiL  c.  1 1 .  p.  760.     Exigo 

their  6  co^s^  or  **  perfect  character,**  with  itaque  a  me,  non  ut  optimis  par  sim,  sed 

attributes  so  fai  superior  to  ordinary  hu-  ut  malis  melior.  SenecdeVita  Beata,  c.  17. 

manity.     ^Uctufos  i\fiioSy  iMOfos  iirpoff-  OM  yiip  MiKwy  HvofioLt  koI  Hfjms  oIk 

M^,  in^a^os  aXndptais^  /ioicdpiost  r4\€tos:  iifuXM  rov  tr^iwro^'  oM    Kpourost   ical 

**  It  was  he  was  fortunate ;  it  was  he  was  Sfjuas  oific  ikfAtXA  rris  tcHiattfis'  o^  awXAs 

above  want ;  it  was  he  was  self-sufficient,  &AAov  riyhs  r^s  iwi/itKtiaSi  '<^  i^f'  ^"f^ 

and  happy,  and  perfect**    Plutarch.  Mor.  yywnv   r&v  {Lvpwv,  &^i(rrc(/ic0a.      ^  For 

1068.  B.     See  note  e,  p.  93.  neither  shall  I  be  Milo,  and  yet  I  neglect  not 

Some  philoeopbers  have  gone  so  far  as  my  body ;  nor  Croesus,  and  yet  I  neglect 

not  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  most  perfect  not  my  estate :  nor  in  general  do  we  desist 

idea  of  humanity,  but  so  substitute,  for  our  from  the  proper  care  of  any  thing,  through 

exemplar,  even   the  Supreme  Being,  Ood  despairofarriving  at  that  which  is  supreme.** 

himselfl     Thus   Plato,  in  his  Theaetetus,  Arr.  Epict  L  L  c  2.   See  also  Herat  Epist 

Bttkes  th«  great  object  of  our  endeavours  i.  L  L  28,  &c. 

to  he  ^ftaimais  t^  ^4*  ocor^  t^  iwarby,  '  ^neid*  L  v.  n.  305. 
"the  becoming  like  to  God,  as  &r  as  in  pur 
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spoken.  For  some  time  we  passed  on  in  mutual  silence,  till  ob- 
serving me,  on  my  part,  little  inclined  to  break  it,  What,  said 
he,  engages  you  with  an  attention  so  earnest? — I  was  wondering, 
said  I,  whence  it  should  happen,  that  in  a  discourse  of  such  a 
nature,  you  should  say  so  little  of  religion,  of  providence,  and  a 
deity. — I  have  not,  replied  he,  omitted  them,  because  not  inti- 
mately united  to  morals;  but  because  whatever  we  treat  accurately, 
should  be  treated  separately  and  apart :  multiplicity  of  matter 
naturally  tends  to  confusion.  They  are  weak  minds,  indeed, 
which  dread  a  rational  suspense ;  and  much  more  so,  when,  in  the 
event,  it  only  leads  to  a  surer  knowledge,  and  often  strengthens 
the  very  subject  on  which  we  suspend.  Could  I,  however,  repeat 
you  the  words  of  a  venerable  sage,  (for  I  can  call  him  no  other,) 
whom  once  I  heard  disserting  on  the  topic  of  religion,  and  whom 
still  I  hear  whenever  I  think  on  him,  you  might  accept,  perhaps, 
my  religious  theories  as  candidly  as  you  have  my  moral. — I 
pressed  him  to  repeat  them,  with  which  he  willingly  complied. 

The  speaker,  said  he,  whose  words  I  am  attempting  to  relate, 
and  whom  for  the  present  I  name  Theophilus,  was  of  a  cha- 
racter truly  amiable  in  every  part.  When  young,  he  had  been 
fortunate  in  a  liberal  education  ;  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Muses, 
and  approved  himself  such  to  the  public.  As  life  declined,  he 
wisely  retired,  and  dedicated  his  time  almost  wholly  to  con- 
templation ;  yet  could  he  never  forget  the  Muses,  whom  once  he 
loved.  He  retained  in  his  discourse  (aixd  so  in  the  sequel  you 
will  soon  find)  a  large  portion  of  that  rapturous,  anti-prosaic 
style,  in  which  those  ladies  usually  clioose  to  express  themselves. 

We  were  walking,  not  (as  now)  in  the  cheerful  face  of  day, 
but  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  had  long  been  set.  Cir- 
cumstances of  solemnity  were  not  wanting  to  affect  us ;  the  poets 
could  not  have  feigned  any  more  happy :  a  running  stream,  an 
ancient  wood,  a  still  night,  and  a  bright  moonshine.  I,  for  my 
own  part,  induced  by  the  occasion,  fell  insensibly  into  a  reverie 
about  inhabitants  in  the  moon  ;  from  thence  I  wandered  to  other 
heavenly  bodies,  and  talked  of  states  there,  and  empires,  and  I 
know  not  what. 

Who  lives  in  the  moon,  said  he,  is  perhaps  more  than  we 
can  well  learn  ;  it  is  enough,  if  we  can  be  satisfied,  by  the  help  of 
our  best  faculties,  that  intelligence  is  not  confined  to  this  little 
earth  which  we  inhabit ;  that  though  men  were  not,  the  world 
would  not  want  spectators  to  contemplate  its  beauty,  and  adore 
the  wisdom  of  its  Author. 

"  This  whole  universe  itself  is  but  one  city  or  commonwealth ;" 

"  'O  K6<rfios  oZtos  fiia  ir6\is  itrrL  Arr.         So  Cicero :    Uniyenus  hie  mimdiu  una 

Epict  I.  iii.  c.  24.  p.  486.     This   was  a  civitaa  commanis  Deomm  atque  hommun 

Stoic  doctrine,  of  which  Epictetus  and  the  existumandni.     De  Leg.  L  i  c.  7.  pu  29. 

emperor  Marcus  made  perpetual  mention.  See  De  Fin.  L  iiu  c.  19.     De  Nat.  Deor. 

Sec  of  the  last,  I.  xiu  s.  36.  L  ii.  c.  62. 
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a  lystoiii  of  sabstaoees  variously  formed,  and  varionslv  actuated 
ugreeablj  to  those  forms ;  a  system  of  substances  both  immensely 
great  and  small,  rational,  animal,  vegetable,  and  inanimate. 

"  As  many  families  make  one  village,  many  villages  one  pro- 
vince, many  provinces  one  empire;  so  many  empires,  oceans, 
wastes,  and  wilds  combined,  compose  that  earth  on  which  we  live. 
Other  combinations  make  a  planet  or  a  moon ;  and  these,  again, 
united,  make  one  planetary  system.  What  higher  combinations 
sabsist,  we  know  not :  their  gradation  and  ascent  it  is  impossible 
we  should  discover.  Yet  the  generous  mind,  not  deterred  by  this 
immensity,  intrepidly  passes  on  through  regions  unknown,  from 
^[reater  system  to  greater,  till  it  arrive  at  that  greatest,  where 
imagination  stops,  and  can  advance  no  fiirther.  In  this  last,  this 
mighty,  this  stupendous  idea,  it  beholds  the  universe  itself,  of 
which  every  thing  is  a  part ;  and,  with  respect  to  which,  not  the 
smallest  atom  is  either  foreign  or  detached.*^ 

^  Wide  as  its  extent,  is  the  wisdom  of  its  workmanship ;  not 
bounded  and  narrow,  Uke  the  humbler  works  of  art :  these  are  all 
of  origin  no  higher  than  human.  We  can  readily  trace  them  to 
their  utmost  limit,  and  with  accuracy  discern  both  their  beginning 
and  their  end.  But  where  the  microscope  that  can  shew  us  from 
what  point  wisdom  begins  in  nature  i  Where  the  telescope  that 
can  descry  to  what  infinitude  it  extends  i  The  more  diligent  our 
search,  the  more  accurate  our  scrutinv,  the  more  only  are  we 
convinced,  that  our  labours  can  never  nnish ;  that  subjects  inex- 
haustible remain  behind,  still  unexplored. 

^^  Hence  the  mind  truly  wise,  quitting  the  study  of  particulars,® 

■  OWr  oir  ierip  oUrpts  6fntun^  ical  oolonred  by  good,  and  partaking  of  it   The 

fmSkt^t^  M"^  f^itT4xtirwityQ$ov,iciuctiB9y  opinions,    indeed,   of   ordinary    men    are 

Ixn  7^  yiitirar  hnil  A0  rV  ^^^  ^irois^  ashamed  to  refer  little  and  contemptible 

tifitltr^is  Kol  ro^^nff  iyaB6if  lAif  aOrh  rh  things  to  the  [primary  and]  divine  cause, 

MmAt^j  tf^yr^cif  jcol  rovro  fitrdxoy  hyaBov  looking  [in  their  reasonings]  to  the  nature 

rn^ff,  gmk  oM  f(AAs»t  Avofrr^mu  iwdfuwWf  of  the  subjects,  not  to  the  power  of  the 

4  T^  ^fy^  xf'^/'^'^'S  '^  fteraXnfir  cause ;  and  [to  this  necessary  consequence] 

04i^9t^  iKyoSov  rar6s.  oAA*  a/  itJkv  r&y  h^  that  if  it  be  productive  of  the  greater  effects, 

$p^htmy  16^  afUKpk  vol  c^cX^  r^y  O^ins  much  more  so  is  it  of  the  inferior.     But 

irlas  i^dMTfUf  i^aurx^ovrm^  wphs  ri^  those,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  truly  phi- 

rs^Twr  ianfiX^wwcm  ^^ir,  0^  vphs  r^y  losophers,  referring  all  things,  both  great 

ind^ns  B6tm^uw^  ical  irt  rSv  /ui{6fc»9  odffa  and  small,  that  exist  in  the  universe,  to  a 

yumrrudi  voXX^  -wXiw  iffrX  r«r  ika/w^  Providence,  behold  nothing  fit  to  be  rejected 

nvr*  W  M  Krrwt  ^oUao^oif  wdma  Ztra  w4o  in  this  mansion  of  Jove ;  but  all  things  good, 

^rrir  4r  r^  micim  kbX  fuydXa  koX  v/uicpa  as  having  been  established  by  a  Providence, 

wpo^ims    i^&i^wn*s^  oMv    iriftopf   om  and  &ir,  as  having  been  produced  by  a 

hn^ifrhw  ir  r^  oticm  70U  Ai^s  ip&vuf^  cause  which  is  divine.*^    Proclus,  in  his 

iAXA  Wrra  iiyaiJiy  naSitrov  iK  wpotfotms  manuscript  Comment  on  the  Parmenides  of 

vA^rnyKc,  gal  icaA<^  mar'  airioM  yrpuv&ra  PUto. 

▼V  ^Uk9.     **  There  is,  therefore,  nothing        *  The  Platonics,  considering  science  as 

ignoble  and  base,  which  doth  not  participate  something  ascertained,  definite,  and  steady, 

of  the  good  principle,  and  hath  not  from  would  admit  nothing  to  be  its  object  which 

tkenee  its  origin.   Shoold  yon  even  instance  was  vague,  infinite,  and  passing.     For  this 

natter,  yon  wiU  find  even  that  to  be  good ;  reason  they  excluded  all  individuals,  or  ob- 

skoold  yon  inatance  evil  itself  you  will  jccts  of  sense,  and  (as  Ammonias  expresses 

find  that  also  portictpattng  of  some  good,  it)  raised  themselves,  in  their  contemphir 

iod  DO  othenriae  able  to  subsist,  than  as  tions,  firom  beings  particular,  to  beings  uni- 
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as  knowing  their  multitude  to  be  infinite  and  incomprehensible, 
turns  its  intellectual  eye  to  what  is  general  and  comprehen- 
sive, and  through  generals  learn  to  see  and  recognise  whatever 
exists. 

"It  perceives,  in  this  view,  that  every  substance,  of  every 
degree,  has  its  nature,  its  proper  make,  constitution,  or  form  by 
which  it  acts,  and  by  which  it  suffers.  It  perceives  it  so  to  &re 
with  every  natural  form  around  us,  as  with  those  tools  and  in- 
struments by  which  art  worketh  its  wonders.  The  saw  is 
destined  to  one  act,  the  mallet  to  another ;  the  wheel  answers 
this  purpose,  and  the  lever  answers  a  different :  so  nature  uses 
the  vegetable,  the  brute,  and  the  rational,  agreeably  to  the 
proper  form  and  constitution  of  every  kind.  The  vegetable  pro- 
ceeds with  perfect  insensibility ;  the  brute  possesses  a  sense  of 
what  is  pleasurable  and  painful,  but  stops  at  mere  sensation,  and 
is  unable  to  go  fiirther.  The  rational,  like  the  brute,  has  all  the 
4)owers  of  mere  sensation,  but  enjoys,  superadded,  a  further 
transcendent  faculty,  by  which  it  is  made  conscious,  not  only  of 
what  it  feels,  but  of  the  powers  themselves,  which  are  the  sources 
of  those  very  feelings :  a  faculty,  which,  recognising  both  itself 
and  all  things  else,  becomes  a  canon,  a  corrector,  and  a  standard 
universal.P 

Tcnal ;  and  which,  a«  MKh,  from  their  own  to;  wapfKt\f6ero  6  TlxArcttf  va^«o^ai — 

natoie,  were  eternal  and  definite.     The  rd  9h  JSnrtipd  Ari<ri9  i^v  fi^  Si  ytip  &r  «orc 

whole  passage  Is  worth  transcribing.    Eljpi^  ytyMat    rovrtty    hrurrfifiriy.     Poiphyr. 

rcu  9ri  ^  ^lAiHTo^to,  yywris  irJarrtiv  ruv  Isagog.  c.  2. 

tvrmv  f  irra  itrrly,     *E(fiTri<ray  oiy  ol        Such   was  the  method  of  ancient  phi- 

^nXdco^L,  rdv  hp  rpAtrov  yivtowrcu  rav  losophy.     The  fashion  at  present  appears 

ivTvy  irurrfifioyts'  Ktd  irti9ii  i^poiv  rh  to  be  somewhat  altered,  and  the  business  of 

Karh  fi4pos  yfvrrrh  koX  ^Baprh  tvroy  Ifri  8i  philosophers  to  be  little  else  than  the  ool- 

ical  Kvcioa,  fi  9k  hrtffrii/iri  iXSiuirrt  ical  ir«-  lecting,  from  every  quarter,  into  Toluminons 

vtpoffiiivttv  iarX  yvtHTLS  (rh  ydp  yvwarhv  records,  an  infinite  number  of  sensible,  par- 

fk)6\trai  ivh  rrjs  yy^tus  wtpiKofifiiij^ta'-  ticular,  and  unconnected  fiu:ts ;   the  chief 

9ai'  rh  9h  ivupov,  ifrtpi\.fiirrov)  iatffyayov  effect  of  which  is  to  excite  our  admiratioiL 

kainohs  kwh  ruv  fitpuc&v  M  rii  Ka06\ov^  a-  So  that  if  that  well-known  sayinff  of  an- 

ttiia  irra  icai  vtwfpaa'fi4yeu  'As  ydp  ^riviv  6  tiquity  be  true,  **  it  was  wonder  iraich  in- 

UXArtty^  *Eirurriifiri  cfjpi|rou,  wapd  rh  tls  duced  men  first  to  philosophise,^  we  may 

'Eviareurtv  ^fias  jcol  Spov  rtyd  vpodytty  rw  say  that  philosophy  now  ends  whence  origi- 

wpayfidrw  rovro  8c  iropi(6fU$a  itd  rfjs  nidly  it  began. 

cif  rd  Ka$6kov  iu^pofiris*     Ammonius,  in        P  See  before,  p.  63.     In  Epictetus,  L  i 

his  Pre&ce  to  Porphyry^s  Isagoge,  p.  14.  c.  1.  p.  6.  the  nivofus  Aoyud^  or  **  reasoning 

edit  Svo.  power,**  is  called  the  power  ri  md  aMfw  9ft»- 

Consonant  to  this,  we  learn,  it  was  the  powra,  icai  r*  &XXa  'rd;^a.   So  Marcus:  rk 

advice  of  Plato,  with  respect  to  the  progress  fSia  rTJs  Xoyuajs  ^t/x^s*  iawriiv  dpfy  l«v- 

of  our  speculations  and  inquiries,  when  we  r^y  ita^poi,  &c.:  "the  properties  of  ^ 

proceed  synthetically,  that  is  to  say,  from  reasoning  soul  are,  it  beholdeth  itself  it  fonn- 

first  principles  downwards,  that  we  should  eth  itself** &c.L  xL  c  1.  So  again  Epictetua: 

descend  from  those  higher  genera,  which  ^kp  fih  rov  Spatf  icol  iuco^ipy  icoi  H^  Ala 

include  many  subordinate  species,  down  to  ^kp  airrov  rod  ^v,  tfoX  r&v  awtpymi'  vp^ 

the  lowest  rank  of  species,  those  which  in-  ainh^  vrkp  KOfnrw  ^rip&v,  6rkp  oftwf,  Mp 

dude  only  individuals.     But  hero  it  was  i^tdov  tixapi<rru  r^  Btf'  fi4fimiao  8*  5ri 

his  opinion  that  our  inquiries  should  stop,  &XAo  rl  trot  8^icc  Kpwrrov  iard^rmp  ro^ 

and,  as  to  individuals,  let  them   wholly  tc#v,  rh  xf^<r^H^*^^  abrois^  rh  SoJc^uC^e^, 

alone;  because  of  these  there  could  not  rh  r^v  ii^iay  iKdffrov . \ayto6fitwp :  **£» 

possibly  be  any  science.    Ai^  t^hcp^  tw  seeing,  for  hearing,  and,  indeed,  for  life  it- 

•Huemrdrmv  &a^  rSv  ytpuctndrmw  KvrUn^  self^  and  the  various  means  which  coopeiite 
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^^  Henee  to  the  rational  alone  is  imparted  that  master-science, 
of  what  they  are,  where  they  are,  ana  the  end  to  which  they  are 
destined.^ 

"  Happy,  too  happy,  did  they  know  their  own  felicity ;  did 
they  reverence  the  dignity  of  their  own  superior  character,  and 
neyer  wretchedly  degrade  themselves  into  natures  to  them  sub- 
ordinate/ And  yet,  alas !  it  is  a  truth  too  certain,  that  as  the 
rational  only  are  susceptible  of  a  happiness  truly  excellent,  so 
these  only  merge  themselves  into  miseries  past  endurance. 

^^  Assist  us,  then,  thou  Power  Divine,  with  the  light  of  that 
reason  by  which  thou  lightenest  the  world ;  by  which  grace  and 
beauty  is  difiiised  through  every  part,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
whole  is  ever  uniformly  upheld ;  that  reason,  of  which  our  own 
is  but  a  particle  or  spark,'  like  some  Promethean  fire,  caught 
from  heaven  above.  So  teach  us  to  know  ourselves,  that  we 
may  attain  that  knowledge  which  alone  is  worth  attaining. 
Check  our  vain,  our  idle  researches  into  the  laws,  and  natures, 
and  motions  of  other  beings,  till  we  have  learnt  and  can  practise 
those  which  peculiarly  respect  ourselves.  Teach  us  to  be  fit 
actors  in  that  general  drama  where  thou  hast  allotted  every 
being,  great  and  small,  its  proper  part,  the  due  performance  of 
which  is  the  only  end  of  its  existence.^ 

^*  Enable  us  to  curb  desire  within  the  bounds  of  what  is 
natural.  Enable  us  even  to  suspend  it  till  we  can  employ  it  to 
our  emolument.  Be  our  first  work  to  have  escaped  from  wrong 
opinion  and  bad  habit ;  °  that  the  mind,  thus  rendered  sincere 

to  iti  tapport ;  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  for  when   we  call  men,  by  way  of  reproadi, 

vine  and  oil ;  for  all  these  thing!  be  thank-  sheepish,  bearish,  hoggish,  ravenous,  &c. 

fid  to  Ch>d :  yet  be  mindfbl  that  he  hath  ■  A/  i(fvxcd  itJkv  ovrtts  tUrly  MtZ^iUvai 

giran  thee  scNnething  else,  which  is  better  lud  ewwptis  t^  Bt^  irt  airrov  fUpiao^m^ 

tban  aU  these  ;  something  which  is  to  use  lad  ieitoovdirftara.     Arr.  Epict  L  i  c  14.  p. 

tkem,  to  prore  them,  to  compnte  the  Talne  81.     'O  8ai/i«r,  hv  iicdirr^  rpoardniP  «al 

of  each.  Arc  Epict.  L  iL  c  2S.  p.  321.  i/y^fUpa  6  Ztvs  I^KWf  iar6<nrairfjLa  lovrou* 

^  See  Arr.  Epict  L  iL  c  24.  p.  337.   See  otros  94  imip  6  kiedffrov  vovs  icol  \^yos. 

slao  L  L  c.  6.  pu  36 ;  and  Pers.  Satyr,  iii  Mar.  Ant  L  y.  s.  27.    Hmnanns  autem 

66.  animus,  decerptus  ex  mente  divina,  cum  nnllo 

'  See  Arr.  Epict  L  i  c.  3.  p.  21.    Atk  alio  nisi  cum  ipso  Deo  (si  hoc  &s  est  dictn) 

Ts^nfr  tV  WYfh%va9^  ot  iu¥  iaroicXl-  comparari  potest    Tusc.  Disp.  1.  y.  c.  13.  p. 

mrrct,  kUcois  i/totoi  7im(/if6a,  Airurroi  iccU  371. 

irifioykoi  Kot  fiXafi^poi'  ot  di  XdowFu^t  &-  *  See  before,  p.  89,  and  note  t    See  also 

yptoi  ml  Bii^MtiS  Acftl  iuf^fiMpof  ot  wXai-  Arr.  Epict  L  iii  c.  22.  p.  444.     Jib  fJAiot 

MTf  8*  l^ftAi^  ikA^cjKct,  &c    **  Through  this  cT*  i^pturat^  8k.    The  passage  is  sublime 

sffinity,  (he  means  our  affinity  to  the  body,  and  great,  but  too  long  to  be  here  inserted, 

or  baser  part,)  some  of  us,  d^nerating,  be-  "  *Aw6<rxov  vor^  wammrdtru^  6p4^tws, 

eome,  like  wolves,  fiuthlesa,  and  treacherous,  Jpa  iror^  Kat  9i\6yws  hprxj^s*     **  Abstain 

and  miachieYons ;  others,  like  Uons,  fierce,  for  a  time  from  desire  altogether,  that  in 

and  savage,  and  wfld  ;  but  the  greater  part  time  thou  mayst  be  able  to  desire  ration- 

torn  foxes,  little,  fraudulent,  wretched  ani-  ally."    Arr.  Epict  L  iiL  c.   13.  p.  414. 

male**    Cum  autem  dnobus  modis,  id  est.  Again  the  same  author  :2^|icpoK — hp4^tiohK 

ant  vi  aut  frande  fiat  injuria ;  firaus,  quasi  ix(rh^a4JA¥^  iKKhiiru  wphs  iMva  r^  vpoeufM- 

Tulpecnlse,  vis,  leonis  videtur.  Cic  de  Offic.  Tucd.    **  To^y  my  faculty  of  desire  I  have 

K  L  c  19.     See  alao  Arr.  Epict  1.  iL  c.  9.  not  used  at  all ;  my  aversion  I  have  em- 

Pl210.    In  our  own  language  we  seem  to  ployed  with  respect  only  to  things  which 

allude  to  this  deaeneracy  of  human  nature,  are  in  my  power,"  L  iv.  c.  4.  p.  588.    See 

h2 
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and  incorrnpt,  may  with  safety  proceed  to  seek  its  genuine 
good  and  happiness. 

"  When  we  are  thus  previously  exercised,  thus  duly  prepared, 
let  not  onr  love  there  stop  where  it  first  begins ;  but  insensibly 
conduct  it,  by  thy  invisible  influence,  from  lower  objects  to 
higher,  till  it  arrive  at  that  supreme,  where  only  it  can  find 
what  is  adequate  and  full/  Teach  us  to  love  tnee,  and  thy 
divine  administration ;  to  regard  the  universe  itself  as  our  trae 
and  genuine  country,  not  that  little  casual  spot  where  we  first 
drew  vital  air.'  Teach  us  each  to  regard  himself  but  as  a  part  of 
this  great  whole;  a  part  which,  for  its  welfare,  we  are  as 
patiently  to  resign,  as  we  resign  a  single  limb  for  the  welfare  of 
our  whole  body.'  Let  our  life  be  a  continued  scene  of  acqui- 
escence and  of  gratitude:  of  gratitude  for  what  we  enjoy;  of 
acquiescence  in  what  we  sufier ;  as  both  can  only  be  referable  to 
that  concatenated  order  of  events,  which  cannot  but  be  best,  as 
being  by  thee  approved  and  chosen. 

^^  Inasmuch  as  futurity  is  hidden  from  our  sight,*  we  can  have 
DO  other  rule  of  choice,  by  which  to  govern  our  conduct,  than 
what  seems  consonant  to  the  welfare  of  our  own  particular 
natures.  If  it  appear  not  contrary  to  duty  and  moral  office, 
(and  how  should   we  judge  but  from  what  appears!)    thou 

alio  Enchir.  c.  2.  and  Charact  t.  iii.  p.  202.  with  respect  to  ounelyea. — ^Wliat  art  thou? 

Plat  QoTg,  505.  B.  toL  L  edit  Serr.    Tltpl  — ^A  man^^If  thou  conrider  thj  being  aa 

$k  ifrvx^y — ,  something  wpaiate   and   detached,  it   is 

Horace  seems  also  to  haye  alluded  to  this  agreeable  to  thy  nature,  in  this  view  of 

doctrine :  independence,  to  live  to  extreme  age,  to  be 

Virtus  ed^vitium/ugere;  et  9apienHa  primOj  rich,  to  be  h^thy.     But  if  thou  consider 

StttlHiia  caruiue,           Epist.  i  L  L  v.  41.  thyself  as  a  man,  and  as  the  member  of  a 

'  See  Plat  Symp.  p.  210.  voL  iii.  edit  certain  whole  ;  for  the  sake  of  that  whals^ 

gemuiL    Af<  yap,  1^  rhy  ipB&s  I6vra  it  will  occasionally  behore  thee,  at  one 

M  rovro  vpSy/ia,  Apx^^f^titj  &c.  while  to  be  sick,  at  another  while  to  safl 

1  See  Airian.  Epict  L  i  c.  9.  p.  51.  and  risk  the  perils  of  nayigation,  at  anodicr 

Socrates  quidem,  cum  ngaietur,  cujatem  while  to  be  in  want,  and  at  last  to  die 

se  esse  dioerot,  Mundanum,  inquit :  totius  perhaps  before  thy  time.     Why,  therefore, 

enim  nnmdi  sc  incolam  et  dyem  arfaitra-  dost  thou  bear  these  eyents  impatiently? 

batur.    Tusc  Disp.  1.  y.  c  37.  p.  427.  Knowest  thou  not,  that  after  the  same 

*  U&s  o9r  A^xcroi  r&w  4kt6s  riwa  Kwrh  manner  as  the  foot  ceaseth  to  be  a  foot,  lo 
^itruff  &e.  ^  In  what  sense,  then,  (says  the  dost  thou,  too,  cease  to  be  longer  a  man?^ 
philosopher,  since  all  is  referable  to  one  Arr.  Epict  L  iL  c  5.  p.  191. 
universal  Proyidence,)  are  some  things  *  Mtxf^s  tuf  69rikdi  fun  f  rk  ^fis,  del  rwi' 
called  agreeable  to  our  nature,  and  others  tbtptnar^ptty  l^x**/*''^  *P^s  rh  rvyxji^o' 
the  contrary  ?  The  answer  is,  They  are  so  r&w  Kwrk  <f>^ar  aitr^  y^  n*  6  0^  row^- 
called,  by  considering  ourselyes  as  detached,  rwy  iie\€KTUchy  iwoiriffwir  tt  94  y€  #t«cr, 
and  separate  from  the  whole.  For  thus  Urt  voetTy  fu>i  KoBtlfAoprat  rw,  itai  ip/uiy 
may  I  say  of  the  foot,  when  considered  so  &y  #ir*  abr6'  Kcd  yiip  6  vohs,  §1  ^phtu  «!i(cy, 
apart,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  its  nature  to  ApiM  Ay  hr\  rh  irnXowrBau  Ait.  Epict  L 
be  clean  and  free  from  filth.  But  if  we  ii  c  6.  p.  195.  It  appears  that  tiie  aboye 
consider  it  as  a  foot,  that  is,  as  something  sentiment  was  of  Chrysippus.  In  the  tenth 
not  detached,  but  the  member  of  a  body,  it  chapter  of  the  same  book  we  haye  it  re- 
will  behoye  it  both  to  pass  into  the  dirt,  peated,  though  in  words  somewhat  diflerent 
and  to  trample  upon  thorns,  and  eyen  upon  Aicl  roDro  koX&s  Kiycvaof  ol  ^iAo<r)o^l, 
occasion  to  be  lopped  off  for  the  preserya-  ^rc,  &c.  So  Seneca :  Quicquid  accident,  sic 
tion  of  the  whole.  Were  not  this  the  case,  ferre,  quasi  tibi  volneris  aocidere.  Debn- 
it  would  be  no  longer  a  foot  Something,  isses  enim  yelle,  si  sdsses  omnia  ex  decreto 
therefore,  of  this  kind  should  we  conceiye  Dei  fieri.    Nat  Qusest  iii.  in  praefiit 
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canst  not  bat  forgive  us,  if  we  prefer  health  to  sickness ;  the 
safety  of  life  and  limb  to  maiming  or  to  death.  But  did  we 
know  that  these  incidents,  or  any  other,  were  appointed  us ;  were 
&ted  in  that  order  of  uncontrollable  events  by  which  thou 
preservest  and  adomest  the  whole ;  it  then  becomes  our  duty  to 
meet  them  with  magnanimity,  to  cooperate  with  cheerfulness 
in  whatever  thou  ordainest;  that  so  we  may  know  no  other 
will  than  thine  alone,  and  that  the  harmony  of  our  particular 
minds  with  thy  universal,  may  be  steady  and  uninterrupted 
through  the  period  of  our  existence.^ 

^^  Yet  since  to  attain  this  height,  this  transcendent  height,  is 
but  barely  possible,  if  possible,  to  the  most  perfect  humanity  ;^ 
regard  what  within  us  is  congenial  to  thee ;  raise  us  above  ouiv 
selves,  and  warm  us  into  enthusiasm.  But  let  our  enthusiasqi 
be  such  as  befits  the  citizens  of  thy  polity;  liberal,  gentle, 
rational,  and  humane — not  such  as  to  debase  us  into  poor  and 
wretched  slaves,  as  if  thou  wert  our  tyrant,  not  our  kind  and 
common  father ;  much  less  such  as  to  transform  us  into  savage 
beasts  of  prey,  sullen,  gloomy,  dark,  and  fierce;"*  prone  to 
persecute,  to  ravage,  and  destroy,  as  if  the  lust  of  massacre 
conld  be  grateful  to  thy  goodness.  Permit  us,  rather,  madly  to 
avow  villany  in  thy  defiance,  than  impiously  to  assert  it  under 
colour  of  thy  service.  Turn  our  minas  eye  from  every  idea  of 
this  character ;  from  the  servile,  abject,  horrid,  and  ghastly,  to 
the  generous,  lovely?  fair,  and  godlike. 

^*Here  let  us  dwell;  be  here  our  study  and  delight.  So 
shall  we  be  enabled,  in  the  silent  mirror  of  contemplation,  to 
behold  those  forms  which  are  hidden  to  human  eyes — that 
animating  wisdom  which  pervades  and  rules  the  whole' — that 
law  irreastible,  immutable,  supreme,  which  leads  the  willing, 
and  compels  the  averse,  to  cooperate  in  their  station  to  the 
general  welfiire — ^that  magic  divine,'  which,  by  an  efficacy  past 

^  Elrcu  8*  airrh  rovro  r^v  rov  §ii(u/AOVos  '  Ka2  t^  x^f^  ^^^  ^^^^  Xiovros^  koX  rh 

^perV  ind  cHipoioy  filov^  trav  wdma  wodr-  SifAiyr^ptor,  jcal  ircuraKaKovpylay&s Kicav6a, 

rirraiKaritTii^ffvfuptfyiuyTOv'wap*iKa(rrff  &s  ^pfiopoi^  4Ktiimw  hriywrlifMTa  rm^ 

9tutiMr9§  wphs  r^  row  tkov  ZuMcnrov  fio6-  ctfu^y  ical  icaXmv'  fiij  oZv  airrk  hX^Arpm 

kf^v :    **■  Th«  virtue  of  a  happy  man,  and  ro^oi/,  ot  <r4fifts,  4nurrd(ov*  kKXii  r^v 

the  fielkkjr  of  life,  ia  this  ;  when  all  things  -wJjnwf  'rrryh'^  IrtXayiiov*     M.  Ant  L  vi. 

ve  tnuuaeted  in  hanaony  of  a  man*s  genius,  s.  36.     See  also  1.  iy.  s.  44  ;  L  iiL  s.  2. 

with  the  win  of  him  who  administers  the  "Qtnrtp  ykp  al  Kt^fi^iou  {^rialf)  irtypd/k- 

whole.**    Diog.  Laert  I.  viL  c.  88.  p.  418.  fun-a  ytXoia  ^4pown¥,  t  KolBt  ioMTk  iU¥ 

This  is  what  Epictetus  caUs  tV  «lnov  fio6-  4<rri  ^i^Xo,  r^  hk  SAy  'wovktiaen  x^^  ''''^ 

XiKiy    cv^dpfioerai    roTs   yu^ofiiifois,  *^to  vpoariBfifra^'  oKrwv  ^4^9ias  tof  ainr^y  ^' 

attone  or  hann<«isa  one*s  mind  to  the  itun^s  riiv  Koiday,  rois   V  AWois  otnc 

things  which  happen.*'    Diss.  L  iL  c  14.  p.  tkxpivf^is  4<m,   Chrysip.  apud  Plutarch,  p. 

24-2.  1065.  D. 

^  See  beioze,  page  92,  &&   See  also  notes  O^^  rt  yiywtrcu  tpyov  hr\  x'^oyX  ffov  8/xa» 

r,  p.  92 ;  and  e,  p.  93.  Aai/jm¥, 

^  See  before,  note  r,  p.  99.  Otfr*  utor*  cdBtpioy  Bthw  'r6\oy,  otfr*  iwl 

•This  power  is  calkd  by  the  emperor  vSm-^t                                           ^ 

&Uicus»  thy  Btk  TVS  oIktIos  ii^iKoyra  Kdyoy,  flxV    ^^a  p4{owri    kcucoI    ff<f>€rtppffuf 

Kai.~~<HKoyofiopyTa  rb  rray,  L  v.  s.  32.  Ai'o^fUf. 
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comprehension,  can  transform  every  appearance,  the  most 
hideous,  into  beauty,  and  exhibit  all  thmgs  fair  and  good  to 
thee.  Essence  Increate,  who  art  of  purer  eyes  than  ever  to 
behold  iniquity.^ 

"  Be  these  our  morning,  these  our  evening  meditations — with 
these  may  our  minds  be  unchangeably  tinged** — that  loving 
thee  with  a  love  most  disinterested  and  sincere ;  enamoured  of 
thy  polity,  and  thy  divine  administration;  welcoming  every 
event  with  cheerfulness  and  magnanimity,  as  being  best,  upon 
the  whole,  because  ordained  of  thee ;  proposing  nothing  of  ou^ 
selves  but  with  a  reserve  that  thou  permittest;*  acquiescing  in 
every  obstruction,  as  ultimately  referable  to  thy  providence — ^in 
a  word,  that  working  this  conduct,  by  due  exercise,  into  perfect 
habit,  we  may  never  murmur,  never  repine ;  never  miss  wliat 
we  would  obtain,  or  fall  into  that  which  we  would  avoid  ;^  but 
being  happy  with  that  transcendent  happiness  of  which  no  one 
can  deprive  us,  and  blest  with  that  divine  liberty  which  no 
tyrant  can  annoy,  we  may  dare  address  thee  with  pious  confi- 
dence, as  the  philosophic  bard  of  old, 

'  Conduct  me,  thou,  of  beings  cause  divine. 
Where  e*er  I'm  destined  in  thy  great  design. 
Active  I  follow  on :  for  should  my  will 
Resist,  I^  impious  ;  but  must  follow  still*  ^ ' 

In  this  manner  did  Theophilus,  said  he,  pursue  the  subject  to 
which  I  had  led  him.  He  adorned  his  sentiments  with  expres- 
sions even   more  splendid  than  I  have   now   employed.     The 

'AAA^  trh  Kol  r^  vtpureit  hrltrroaai  ipria  hension  is  universal  and  complete.  It  seems 

BtTrtUj  to  be  from  this  reasoning  that  Themistios 

Ked  KofffiMtif  rh  AKofffui'  ical  ob  <f>l\a  <roi  asserts,  rtfutgrdpos  yiip  rovs^  okx  i  tA 

^iKa  ivriy.  vKtitt  vo&v^  &AA'  6  ra,  ifitirtt :  **  The  more 

^XISc  yiLp  tls  ty  Awayra  avtrfip/toKas  icr$\it  respectable  mind  is  not  that  which  per- 

KOKotaiy,  ceiveth  the  greater  number  of  objects,  bat 

"n^r^  tya  ylyywBai  wdyrtty  Xiyov  olkv  the  better  and  more  excellent  ones.^  Them. 

Uvrwv,  fors.  Urra.  in  Aristot  de  Anim.  p.  92.  edit  Aid. 
Cleanthis  Hymn,  apud  Steph.  in  Poesi        ^  Bcdrrcrou  yefp  inch  rS»v  ^oarroaAy  4 

Philos.  p.  49,  50.  ^o/X^.     M.  Ant  L  v.  s.  16. 

[The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  fourth        *  Mc^*   dirc|aip^a'c«9.     See   Epict  En- 

of  the  above  verses  is  supplied  by  the  Mis-  chirid.  c.  2.    M.  Ant  L  iv.  s.  1 ;  L  v.  s.  20. 

celL  Observationes  Criticse,  voL  vii  from  a  Seneca    translates  it,   ^  cum  ezoeptione.** 

manuscript  of  Vossius,  at  Leyden.]  See  De  Benefidis,  1.  iv.  s.  34. 

f  An  ear  that  was  to  hear  a  musical        ^  M^c  6p9y6fi€vop  iarcrvyx^of^  fV* 

discord  alone,  would  have  ideas  of  disso-  iKKkivoyra  rtpitriTTtw.    Air.  Epict  L  iil 

nance  unknown  to  that  ear  which,  along  c.  12.  p.  404. 

with  the  discord,  was  to  hear  ito  prepeia-  ^^A^e  94  fi\  &  Zcv,  ical  or^  y  j^  wnrpmfi^ 

tion  and  resolution.     An  eye  that  was  to  *Oiroi  toO*  6fjuy  c/fu  Starrrayfi^f. 
see  only  the  words,  "  venis  et  caeco  car-       *Q,s  t^fuu  Y  Aoicyos'  ^¥  Z4  71  ijl^  BiXm^ 
pitur,^  would  have  ideas  of  absurdity  un-       Kcuths  y€y6tifvos^  oiti^y  ^rrop  S^fiot. 
known  to  the  eye  which  was  to  behold  the  Qeanthes  in  Epict  Ench.  c  52. 

verse  entire :  Thus  translated  by  Seneca : 

Vuhnu  aUt  twms,  ei  coco  earpHur  ignL  Due  me,  parens^  eelnque  dominator  poU, 

Numerous  are  the  ideas  of  defect,  error,  Quoctmque  placuit :  nulla  parendi  mora  est  : 

absurdity,  falsehood,  &c  all  referable  to  Adsum  impiger^fac nolle:  comitabor gemetu^ 

this  chiss;  ideas  which  arise  purely  from  Maluaque  patiar,  quod  bono  UaUt  paiL 
partial  and  incomplete  comprehension,  and  Epist  107. 

which  have  no  existence  where  the  compre- 
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speaker,  the  speech,  the  happy  circumstances  which  concurred, 
the  nighf  s  beauty  and  stillness,  with  the  romantic  scene  where 
we  were  walking,  all  together  gave  the  whole  such  an  energy  and 
solemnity,  as  it  is  impossible  you  should  feel  from  the  coldness 
of  a  bare  recital. — I,  continued  he,  for  my  own  part,  returned 
home  sensibly  touched,  and  retained  the  strongest  feelings  of 
what  I  had  heard  till  the  following  morning.  Then  the  busi- 
ness of  the  day  gently  obliterated  all,  and  left  me  by  night  as 
little  of  a  philosopher  as  I  had  ever  been  before. 

X.  And  is  it  possible,  said  I,  so  soon  to  have  forgotten  what 
seems  so  striking  and  sublime,  as  the  subject  you  have  been 
now  treating ! — It  is  habit,  replied  he,  is  all  in  all.™  It  is  practice 
and  exercise  which  can  only  make  us  truly  any  thing.  Is  it 
not  eyidently  so  in  the  most  common  vulgar  arts  f  Did  mere 
theory  alone  ever  make  the  meanest  mechanic!  And  is  the 
supreme  artist  of  life  and  manners  to  be  formed  more  easily 
than  such  a  one  i  Happy  for  us,  could  we  prove  it  near  so  easy. 
But  believe  me,  my  friend,  good  things  are  not  so  cheap. 
Nothing  is  to  be  had  gratis,  much  less  that  which  is  most 
valuable." 

Yet,  however,  for  our  comfort,  we  have  this  to  encourage  us, 
that,  though  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  habits  be  great  and 
painful,  yet  nothing  so  easy,  so  pleasant,  as  their  energies,  when 
oDce  wrought  by  exercise  to  a  due  standard  of  perfection.  I  know 
you  have  made  some  progress  in  music.  Mark  well  what  you 
can  do,  as  a  proficient  this  way :  you  can  do  that,  which,  without 
habit,  as  much  exceeds  the  wisest  man,  as  to  walk  upon  the 
waves,  or  to  ascend  a  cliff  perpendicular.  You  can  even  do  it 
with  facility;  and  (lest  you  should  think  I  flatter)  not  you 
yourself  alone,  but  a  thousand  others  beside,  whose  low  rank 
and  genius  no  way  raise  them  above  the  multitude.  If  then  you 
are  so  well  assured  of  this  force  of  habit  in  one  instance,  judge 
not  in  other  instances  by  your  own  present  insufficiency.  Be 
not  shocked  ^t  the  apparent  greatness  of  the  perfect  moral  cha- 

"■  *AAAa  vaWrjs  llx*i  Xp^^^^f  wapcuTKtvris  Bererest  ejcercise  and  preparation,  and  not 

gmt  v^irov  toAAov  koI  fu^/idrcty,    Ti  ohv;  rashly  plunge  into  things  which  are  no  way 

'iKwi(tiSj  tri  r^y  /ityUmiw  rlx^^  ^""^  suitable.^    Ejusd.  Dissert  Li.  c  2.  p.  18. 

&xfy«r  Ifrriv  iaroXafituf :  **  But  (says  one.  See  also  the  same  anthor,  1.  Lc.]5.p.86; 

with    respect   to  the  virtnous  character)  L  iL  c  14.  p.  '243,     Sed  ut  nee  medici,  nee 

there    is  need    of   much    preparation,  of  imperatores,  nee  oratores,  quamvis  artis  pne- 

iuDch  labour  and  learning.    And  what  ?  cepta  perceperint,  quidquam  magna  laude 

jDoet  tiiou   expect  it  should    be  possible  dignum  sine  usu  et  exercitatione  consequi 

(answers  the  philosopher)  to  obtain,  by  little  possunt :   sic  officii  consenrandi  praeoepta 

pains,   the   chiefest,  greatest  art  ?*^    Arr.  traduntur  ilia  quidem  (ut  fiicimus  ipsi ;) 

Epict  L  L  c  20.  p.  111.    "hpvto  Z\  ravpos  sed  rei  magnitudo  usum  quoque  exercitatio- 

oi  yiyrreu^  o^^  ytvyeubs  Mpwror  oAAcl  nemque  desiderat.     Cic.  de  Offic  I.  L  c.  IS. 

8f 7  x'<AM<rjc^<rai,  wopeuricevcCtrao'tfai,  koI  fi^  *H  IT  iiOuc^  4^  fiOovs  trtpiyivrrat'  Mty  koX 

fftar^  rpoamfiay  M  rd  firfi^p  vpwHiKovra.  roCyofM  Itrxijffc.     Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  iL  c  1. 
**  No  robust  and  mighty  animal  is  complete         "  JJpoiKa  obi^y  ytyrrai,     Arr.  Epict  L 

at  once ;  nor  more  is  the  braYo  and  gene-  iv.  c  10.  p.  653.     The  same  sentiment  is 

rous  man.     It  is  necessary  to  undergo  the  often  repeated  by  the  same  anthor. 
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racter,  when  yocf  compare  it  to  the  weakness  and  imperfection 
of  yonr  own.  On  the  contrary,  when  these  dark,  these  me- 
lancholy thoughts  assail  yon,  immediately  torn  yonr  mind  to  the 
consideration  of  habit.  Remember  how  easy  its  energies  to 
those  who  possess  it ;  and  yet  how  impracticable  to  such  as  pos- 
sess it  not. 

It  mnst  be  owned,  said  I,  that  this  is  a  satis&ction,  and  may 
be  some  kind  of  assistance  in  a  melancholy  hour.  And  yet  this 
very  doctrine  naturally  leads  to  another  objection.  Does  not 
the  difficulty  of  attaining  habit  too  well  support  a  certain  as- 
sertion, that,  defend  virtue  as  we  will,  it  is  but  a  scheme  of 
self-denial ! 

By  self-denial,  said  he,  you  mean,  I  suppose,  something  like 
what  follows:  appetite  bids  me  eat;  reason  bids  me  forbear. 
If  I  obey  reason,  I  deny  appetite ;  and  appetite  being  a  part 
of  myself,  to  deny  it,  is  a  self-denial.  Wnat  is  true  thus  in 
luxury,  is  true  also  in  other  subjects ;  is  evident  in  matters  of 
lucre,  of  power,  of  resentment,  or  whatever  else  we  pursue  by 
the  dictate  of  any  passion. — You  appear,  said  I,  to  have  stated 
the  objection  justly. 

To  return  then  to  our  instance,  said  he,  of  luxury.  Appetite 
bids  me  eat ;  reason  bids  me  forbear.  If  I  obey  reason,  I  deny 
appetite ;  and  if  I  obey  appetite,  do  I  not  deny  reason !  Can  I 
act  either  way,  without  rejecting  one  of  them  t  And  is  not  reason 
a  part  of  myself,  as  notoriously  as  appetite  ? 

Or  to  take  another  example :  I  have  a  deposit  in  my  hands. 
Avarice  bids  me  retain ;  conscience  bids  me  restore.  Is  there 
not  a  reciprocal  denial,  let  me  obey  which  I  will !  And  is  not 
conscience  a  part  of  me,  as  truly  as  avarice ! 

Poor  self  indeed  must  be  denied,  take  which  party  we  will. 
But  why  should  virtue  be  arraigned  of  thwarting  it,  more  than 
vice  her  contrary!  Make  the  most  of  the  argument,  it  can  come 
but  to  this :  if  self-denial  be  an  objection  to  virtue,  so  is  it  to 
vice ;  if  self-denial  be  no  objection  to  vice,  no  more  can  it  be  to 
virtue.     A  wonderful  and  important  conclusion  indeed ! 

He  continued,  by  saying,  that  the  soul  of  man  appeared  not 
as  a  single  faculty,  but  as  compounded  of  many ;  that  as  these 
faculties  were  not  always  in  perfect  peace  one  with  another,  so 
there  were  few  actions  which  we  could  perform,  where  they 
would  be  all  found  to  concur.  What  then  are  we  to  do! 
Suspend  till  they  agree  ?  That  were  indeed  impossible.  Nothing 
therefore  can  remain,  but  to  weigh  well  their  several  preten- 
sions ;  to  hear  all  that  each  has  to  offer  in  its  behalf;  and  finally 
tp  pursue  the  dictates  of  the  wisest  and  the  best.  This  done,  as 
for  the  self-denial,  which  we  force  upon  the  rest :  with  regard 
to  our  own  character,  it  is  a  matter  of  honour  and  praise ;  with 
regard  to  the  faculties  denied,  it  is  a  matter  of  as  small  weight, 
as  to  contemn  the  noise  and  clamours  of  a  mad  and  senseless 
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mob,  in  deference  to  the  sober  voice  of  the  worthier,  better 
citizens.  And  what  man  could  be  justified,  should  he  reject 
these,  and  prefer  a  rabble ! 

XI.  In  this  place  he  paused  again,  and  I  took  occasion  to 
acknowledge,  that  my  objection  appeared  obviated.  As  the 
day  advanced  apace,  he  advised  that  we  might  return  home ; 
and  walking  along  leisurely,  thus  resumed  to  himself  the  dis- 
course. 

I  dare  say,  continued  he,  you  have  seen  many  a  wise  head 
fihake,  in  pronouncing  that  sad  truth.  How  we  are  governed  all 
by  interest.^  And  what  do  they  think  should  govern  us  else! 
Our  loss,  our  damage,  our  disinterest  i  Ridiculous,  indeed !  We 
should  be  idiots  in  such  case,  more  than  rational  animals.  The 
only  question  is,  where  interest  truly  lies !  For  if  this  once  be 
well  adjusted^  no  maxim  can  be  more  harmless. 

^  I  find  myself  existing  upon  a  little  spot,  surrounded  every 
way  by  an  immense  unknown  expansion.  Where  am  I !  What 
sort  of  place  do  I  inhabit!  Is  it  exactly  accommodated,  in  every 
instance,  to  my  convenience !  Is  there  no  excess  of  cold,  none  of 
heat,  to  offend  me!  Am  I  never  annoyed  by  animals,  either  c^ 
my  own  kind,  or  a  different !  Is  every  thing  subservient  to  me, 
as  though  I  had  ordered  all  myself!  No,  nothing  like  it ;  the 
farthest  from  it  possible.  The  world  smpears  not  then  originally 
made  for  the  private  convenience  of  me  alone!  It  does  not. 
Bot  is  it  not  possible  so  to  accommodate  it,  by  my  own  parti- 
cnlar  industry !  If  to  accommodate  man  and  beast,  heaven  and 
earth;  if  this  be  beyond  me,  it  is  not  possible.  What  consequence 
then  follows!  Or  can  there  be  any  other  than  this !  If  I  seek  an 
interest  of  my  own,  detached  from  that  of  others ;  I  seek  an 
interest  which  is  chimerical,  and  can  never  have  existence. 

*^  How  then  must  I  determine !  Have  I  no  interest  at  all !  If 
I  have  not,  I  am  a  fool  for  staying  here.  It  is  a  smoky  house, 
and  the  sooner  out  of  it,  the  better.^  But  why  no  interest! 
Can  I  be  contented  with  none,  but  one  separate  and  detached  ! 
Is  a  social  interest  joined  with  others  such  an  absurdity,  as  not 
to  be  admitted!^  The  bee,  the  beaver,  and  the  tribes  of  herding 

*  See  of  the  Dialogue,  psgM  90  and  105.  tune  time  promote  the  latter.    toi«6nii¥ 

See  abo  notes  0  and  q,  ^i<ny  tov  Koyucov  (Aov  Kart<rK96€ur€¥,  &« 

P  Kawv^  4ari'  Ar^px^'M^*  ^*  ^^^  ^  ^'  /"^^f  fw  HUtv  iyoBi^v  Zin^ai  rvy- 

c  29.     See  Arr.  Epict.  I.  L  c.  25.  p.  129.  x^^^t  <^  m4  '>'<  c^'  t^  Koiyhv  iffdKtfww 

1  As  the  Stoics,  above  all  philosophers,  wp<Hr<f>4fnfTcu'    otht^s  oHk^ti  iucouf^mrrotf 

opposed  a  )asj  inactive  life,  so  they  were  yiyereu^  rh  'whna    ainov    ty^Ka    'woiup, 

petpetoally  recommending  a  proper  regard  **  Ood  hath  so  framed  the  nature  of  the 

to  die  pablie,  and  encouraging  the  practioe  rational  animal,  that  it  should  not  be  able 

of  every  sodal  duty.    And  though   they  to  obtain  any  private  goods,  if  it  contribute 

made  the  original  spring  of  every  particular  not  withal  something  profitable  to  the  com- 

monH  acticHi,  to  be  self-love,  and  the  pros-  munity.    Thus    is  there   no  longer    any 

pcct  of  private  interest ;  yet  so  intimately  thing  unsocial,  in  doing  all  things  for  the 

nnited  did  they  esteem  tiiis  private  interest  sake  of  kH^  Arr.  Epict  1.  i.  c  19.  p.  106. 
with  the  public,  that  they  held  it  impos-        The  Peripatetic  doctrine  was  much  the 

able  to  pfomoCe  Uie  fiDcmer,  and  not  at  the  aame.     Uwrttw  tk  iLiuKhMfUvw  wfAs  rh 
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animals,  are  enough  to  convince  me,  that  the  thing  is,  somewhere 
at  least,  possible.  How  then  am  I  assured,  that  it  is  not  equally 
true  of  man  i  Admit  it ;  and  what  follows !  If  so,  then  honour 
and  justice  are  my  interest  ;*"  then  the  whole  train  of  moral 
virtues  are  my  interest ;  without  some  portion  of  which,  not  even 
thieves  can  maintain  society.* 

^*  But  further  still ;  I  stop  not  here,  I  pursue  this  social  in- 
terest as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  several  relations.  I  pass  from 
my  own  stock,  my  own  neighbourhood,  my  own  nation,  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind,  as  dispersed  throughout  the  earth.  Am 
I  not  related  to  them  all  by  the  mutual  aids  of  commerce,  by 
the  general  intercourse  of  arts  and  letters,  by  that  common 
nature  of  which  we  all  participate!  Again,  I  must  have  food 
and  clothing.  Without  a  proper  genial  warmth,  I  instantly 
perish.  Am  I  not  related,  in  this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itself! 
To  the  distant  sun,  from  whose  beams  I  derive  vigour!  to  that 
stupendous  course  and  order  of  the  infinite  host  of  heaven,  by 
which  the  times  and  seasons  ever  uniformly  pass  on !  Were  this 
order  once  confounded,  I  could  not  probably  survive  a  moment ; 
so  absolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  common  general  welfare. 

"  What  then  have  I  to  do,  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piety  !* 

Ko^hVf   iced    9iaT€iyofi4ffuv    rk    KtiKKitrra  iffrik  ^  jcouwWa.    *Ort   7^  rh  iUccuoif 

vpdrrti¥f  Koivf  r  hp  vayrl  ^ri  to  JfOKTo,  avif^xfi   riiy  KOiwvioy^  ^Mv  itrrof   M 

jccd  iS/f  iKdffr<f  rh.  fiiyurra  ray  iyaBQy^  r&y  iZiKtordruy  tfytu   8oico^rr»v*    oZroi 

^wtp  ii  iiptrii  roiovriy  itrri'  &<rrf  rhy  fiiy  94  ulcvy  ol  KrioTol'  oTs  17  vv^r  itW'^Kevs 

iya0byf  8c<  <f>l\avToy  ttyai'  letd  yhp  ainhs  Kovytoyla  inrh  ZucauMrifrris  fr^itreu  rris  vfAs 

6y^<r(T€u  T^  KoXh,  irpdrrvy,  icol  rods  &X-  &A\^Aovr.     Aid  re  yhp  rh  fiii  rktoyticrfUf 

Xovs  a>^€X^<rci  .*  **  Were  all  to  aim  jointly  iLW^\ovs,  koI  9ih  rh  /i^  ^t^ttrBat^  «cal  Si^ 

Rt  tho  hit  principle  of  honour,  and  eyer  rh  riyu^y  rh  Kptirroy  SoicotV,  icol  rh  rk 

strive  to  act  what  is  fairest  and  most  laud-  ovyKtlfieva  <f>v\dmiy^  icol  8t^  rh  fioijBtaf 

able,  there  would  be  to  every  one  in  com-  rots  iurOfyf(rr4pois,dih  ravra  ri  vpihs  iXK'^ 

mon  whatever  was  wanting,  and   to  each  kovs  avro7s  Koiy^yla  (rvfifji4y€i'    ip  wom 

'man  in  particular  of  all  goods  the  greatest,  robvayriov  tts  ots  iZucowri  irotowrw.    **  It 

if  virtue  deserve  justly  to  be  so  esteemed,  is  necessary,  society  being  natuial,  ihai 

So  that  the  good  roan  is  necessarily  a  friend  justice  should  be  natural  also,  by  which 

to  self :  for  by  doing  what  is  laudable,  he  society  exists.     For  that  justice  holds  so- 

will  always  himself  be  profited,  as  well  as  ciety  together,  is  evident  in  those  who 

at  the  same  time  be  beneficial  to  others.*^  appear  of  all  the  most  unjust ;  such,  I  mean. 

Ethic.  Nicom.  1.  ix.  c  8.  as  robbers  or  banditti,  whose  society  with 

**  Thus  Cicero,  after  having  supposed  a  each  other  is  preserved  by  their  justice  to 

social  common  interest  to  be  the  natural  in-  each  other.     For  by  not  aspiring  to  any 

ierest  of  man,  subjoins  immediately,  Quod  si  unequal  shares,  and  by  never  falsifying,  and 

ita  est,  una  contincmuromneset  eadem  lege  by  submitting  to  what  appears  expedient, 

naturae  Idque  ipsum  si  ita  est,  certe  violare  and  by  justly  guarding  the  booty  amassed 

alterum  lege  naturae  prohibemur.   De  Offic  together,  and   by  assisting  their  weaker 

•L  iiL  c.  6.  companions,  by  these  things  it  is  that  their 

■  Cujus  (sc  Justitiae)  tanta  vis  est,  ut  society  subsists ;  the  contrary  to  all  which 

ne  illi  quidem,  qui  maleficio  et  scelere  pas-  they  do  by  those  whom  they  injure.**  Alex, 

cuntur,  possint  sine  ulla  particula  justitiae  Aphrod.  wfpl  y^x-  P*  1^^*  ^^  ^^  ^ 

vivere.     Nam  qui  eorum  cuipiam,  qui  una  also  Plat  de  Repub.  L  L  p.  351.  vol.  xL 

latrocinantur,  faratur  aliquid  aut  eripit,  is  edit  SerranL 

«ibi  ne  in  latrocinio  quidem  relinquit  locum.  ^  All  manner  of  events,  which  any  way 

Ille  autem  qui  archipirata  dicitur,  nisi  aequa-  affect  a  man,  arise  either  from  within  him- 

biliter  pnedam,  &c.     De  Offic,  L  iL  c  11.  sel^  or  from  causes  independent.     In  the 

^AAA*  tarty  aydyicfi^  ^vtriKtis  ofkrris  rris  former  case,  he  maintains  an  active  part ; 

KOiv^yiaSf  dyat  ipwrti  «ra2  rk  hUtua,  81*  &y  in  the  latter,  a  passive.     The  active  part  of 
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Not  only  honour  and  justice,  and  what  I  owe  to  m&n,  is  my 
interest ;  but  gratitude  also,  acquiescence,  resignation,  adoration, 
and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  polity,  and  its  greater  Governor,  onr 
common  Parent. 

^^  But  if  all  these  moral  and  divine  habits  be  my  interest,  I 
need  not  surely  seek  for  a  better.  I  have  an  interest  compatible 
with  the  spot  on  which  I  live :  I  have  an  interest  which  may 
exist,  without  altering  the  plan  of  Providence ;  without  mending 
or  marring  the  general  order  of  events."  I  can  bear  whatever 
happens  with  manlike  magnanimity;  can  be  contented,  and 
fully  happy  in  the  good  which  I  possess ;  and  can  pass  through 
this  turbid,  this  fickle,  fleeting  period,  without  bewaiiings,  or 
envyings,  or  murmurings,  or  complaints.*" 

And  thus,  my  friend,  have  you  my  sentiments,  as  it  were, 
abridged ;  my  sentiments  on  that  subject  which  engages  every 
one  of  us.     For  who  would  be  unhappy?  Who  would  not,  if  he 

hi*  ehaiBcter  aeemB  chiefly  to  be  the  care  of  hutouofrinr^v  th,  Xva  i\.€v84pt»s  teat  x*^ 

Tirtoe,  for  it  is  rirtne  which  teaches  ns  vcpivAoic^T  X^yps  re  r'  &Xi}^,  ical  wp£araps  * 

vhat  we  are  to  act  or  do ;  the  passive  port  t^  Korit  if6fju»f  Kcd  icaT*  d{(ay :  **  All  those 

■eems  to  belong  more  immediately  to  piety,  things,  at  which  thoa  wishest  to  arriye  by 

becanse  by  this  we  are  enabled  to  resign  a  road  round  about,  thou  mayst  instantly 

and  acquiesce,  and  bear  with   a   manly  possess,  if  thou  dost  not  grudge  them  to 

cslmness  whateTer  befislls  us.    As  therefore  thyself ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  if 

we  are  firamed  by  nature  both  to  act  and  every  thing  past  thou  entirely  quit,  if  the 

to  suffer,  and   are  placed  in  a  universe  future  thou  trust  to  Providence,  and  the 

▼here   we   are   perpetuaUy  compelled    to  present  alone  thou  adjust  according  to  piety 

boUi ;  neither  virtue  nor  piety  is  of  itself  and  justice ;  according  to  piety,  that  so 

sufficient,  but  to  pass  becomingly  through  thou  mayst  approve  and  lovo  what  is  al- 

life,  we  should  participate  of  each.  lotted,  (for  whatever  it  be,  it  was  nature 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  sentiment  brought  it  to  thee,  and  thee  to  it ;)  accord- 

of  the  wise  and  good  emperor.    'Arbiter  ing  to  justice,  that  so  thou  mayst  gene- 

IXor  loarr&y,  Siic«uo0^rp  ft^y  tls  r^  ^'  rously  and  without  disguise  both  speak  the 

iairrov    iw^pyovfupo,  iw  8i    ro7s    &XA01S  truth,  and  act  what  is  consonant  to  [the 

wfifialtfowTL,  rp  r&r  HXup  ^^c(.    T^  8*  general]  law,  and  the  real  value  of  things.** 

ipu  rts,  ^  iiroKifi^trat  Trtpl  ahrov,  ^  wpd^ti  M.  Ant  1.  ziu  c.  1.    See  also  L  viL  c.  54 ; 

KOT*  a^ov,   ov9*  tls  youy  pdWtroh  i6o  and  Plato^s  Oorgias,  p.  507.  voL  L  edit  Serr. 

To^ocf  iipKo6fitPoSf  ainrhs   Zucaunrpceytii»  koI  /iV  ^^  <r^poy^  k.  r.  K 
I'h   rvr  rpeuraSfUPOP,  koI   ^iXciv  t^   tniy        "  TlaiifieaOeu—roxrrdffTi  rh  fuufBdytu^ 

hrort/i^fityoy  iaur^ :    **  He  (the  perfect  tieturra  o(hw  64\fiy,  &s,  &c.     **  To  be  in- 

man)  commits  himself  wholly  to  justice,  structed  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  learn  so  to  will 

and  the  universal  nature ;  to  justice,  as  to  all  things,  as  in  fact  they  happen.     And 

those  things  which  are  done  by  himself;  how  do  they  happen  ?  As  He,  who  ordains 

and  in  all  oUier  events,  to  the  nature  of  the  them,  hath  ordained.     Now  he  hath  oi> 

whole.     What  any  one  will  say,  or  think  dained  that  there  should  be  summer  and 

about  him,  or  act  against  him,  he  doth  not  winter,  and  plenty  and  &mine,  and  virtue 

so  much  as  take  into  consideration ;  con-  and  vice,  and  all  manner  of  contrarieties, 

tented  and  abundantly  satisfied  with  these  for  the  harmony  of  the  whole  ;  and  to  each 
two  things,  himself  to  do  justly  what  is  at    of  us  hath  he  given  a  body,  and  its  mem- 

this  instant  doing,  and  to  approve  and  love  bers,  and  a  fortune,  and  certain  associates, 

what  is  at  this  instant  allotted  him.  M.  Mindful  therefore  of  this  order,  ought  we 
Anton.  1.  X.  s.  11.  Ilcirra  iKtiycu  fp^  A  to  come  for  instruction ;  not  indeed  how  we 
itii  wfoi69ov  tUxp  fX9f7y,1j1iri4xf^^vyatrtu,  may  alter  what  is  already  established,  (for 
iay  /111  <rcajr^  tpBoyps'  rovro  8c  i<myy  iiiy  that  neither  is  permitted  us,  nor  would  it 
ray  rh  %ap€\6hy  KaraXiiniSf  #col  rh  fi4Woy  be  better  so  to  be,)  but  how,  while  things 
irtrpd^s  rp  irpoyolq^  km  rh  iraphv  fi6voy  continue  around  us,  ju»t  as  they  are-,  and  as 
awtvdiyps  trphs  6<n6n\ra  koI  ZiKtuoffvyyiy  it  is  their  nature,  we  may  still  preserve  our 
ici&TTtra  fsJky^  lya  <pi\ps  rh  ixoytfiS/xtyoy  judgment  in  harmony  with  all^that  hap- 
ffol  yip  cUrrh  ri  <f>^is  c^cpC)  koI  a"i  ro{rrtp'     pens.*'  Arr.  Epict  1.  i.  c.  12.  p.  i  4. 
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knew  how,  enjoy' one  perpetual  felicity !'  Who  are  there  exbting, 
who  do  not  at  every  instant  seek  it  i  It  is  the  wish,  the  employ, 
not  of  the  rational  man  only,  but  of  the  sot,  the  glutton,  the 
very  lowest  of  our  kind.  For  my  own  system,  whether  a  just 
one,  you  may  now  examine,  if  you  think  proper.  I  can  only 
say  on  its  behalf,  if  it  happen  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  a  grateful 
error,  which  I  cherish  and  am  fond  of.^  And  yet  if  really  such, 
I  shall  never  deem  it  so  sacred,  as  not  willingly,  upon  convictioD, 
to  resign  it  up  to  truth. 

Little  passed  after  this,  worth  relating.  We  had  not  far  to 
walk,  and  we  fell  into  common  topics.  Yet  one  observation  of  bis 
I  must  not  omit :  it  was  what  follows.  When  we  are  once,  said 
he,  well  habituated  to  this  chief,  this  moral  science,  then  logic  and 
physics  become  two  profitable  adjuncts:'  logic,  to  secure  to  us 
the  possession  of  our  opinions ;  that,  if  an  aaversary  attack,  we 
mav  not  basely  give  them  up:  physics,  to  explain  the  reason 
and  economy  of  natural  events,  that  we  may  know  something  of 
that  universe  where  our  dwelling  has  been  appointed  us.  But 
let  me  add  a  saying,  (and  may  its  remembrance  never  escape 
you :)  While  you  find  this  great,  this  master-science  wanting, 
value  logic  but  as  sophistrv,  and  physics  but  as  raree-show ;  for 
both,  assure  yourself,  will  be  found  nothing  better. 

It  was  soon  after  this  that  our  walk  ended.  With  it  ended 
a  conversation  which  had  long  engaged  us ;  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  my  promise,  I  have  here  endeavoured  to  transcribe. 

*  Tadnis  (ac  ^ifiaifwpitu)  7^  X<^  tranquil  and  undisturbed.**  Ait.  Epict  L  i. 

rit  Konrii  vcCrrcs  vdrra  wpdrrofup.     ''It  c.  4.  p.  27. 

is  for  the  sake  of  happiness,  we  aJl  of  us  do        *  Ad  eaaque  Tirtutes,  de  quibns  disputa- 

aU  other  things  whateTer.**  Ethic.  Nicom.  turn  est,  dialecticam  etiam  adjongont  et 

L  L  c.  12.  sub.  fin.     See  before,  of  the  Dia-  physicam,  easque  ambas  virtuUim  nomine 

logue,  pages  90  and  105;  and  notes  «  and  adpellant:  alteram,  quod  habeat  rationem 

9.    Plat.  Protag.  p.  358.  vol.  i  edit  Sen*.  ne  cui  fiJso  adsentiamur,  neve,  &c    Cic; 

7  El  8i  i^atraiTfie^a  ru^  l^cc  ftadtaf,  de  Fin.  L  iiL  c.  21.  ^  265. 
iri  rmv  iicrhs  kirpotup4rm¥  oMp  iffn  wphs        The  threefold  division  of  philosophy  into 

4ifAaSf  iyik  ft^p  llBtXop  riip  itrdnip  rtUrniv^  ethics,  physics,  and  logic,  was  commonly  r&- 

^  lis  fJ^cAAor  §{fp6tts  Kol  impdxfs  fitA'  ceived  by  most  sects  of  philosophers.    See 

(rc<r6ai.    **  Were  a  man  to  be  deceived,  in  Laert  L  vii  c.  89.    See  also  Cicero,  in  his 

having  learned   concerning  externals,  that  treatise  de  Legibus,  Lie.  23.  and  in  his  Ao- 

all  beyond  our  power  was  to  us  as  nothing ;  cademica,  L  L  c.  5.  Fuit  eigo  jam  aocepta  a 

I,  for  my  own  part,  would  desire  a  deceit,  Platone   philosophandi   ratio    triplex,  &c. 

which  would  enable  me  for  the  future  to  live  Plutarch  de  Placit  Phllos.  p.  874. 
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PREFACE. 

The  chief  end  proposed  by  the  author  of  this  treatise  in  making 
it  public,  has  been  to  excite  his  readers  to  curiosity  and  inquiry; 
not  to  teach  them  himself  by  prolix  and  formal  lectures,  (from 
the  efficacy  of  which  he  has  little  expectation,)  but  to  induce 
them,  if  possible,  to  become  teachers  to  themselves,  by  an 
impartial  use  of  their  own  understandings.  He  thinks  nothing 
more  absurd  than  the  common  notion  of  instruction,  as  if  science 
were  to  be  poured  into  the  mind  like  water  into  a  cistern,  that 
passively  waits  to  receive  all  that  comes.  The  growth  of 
knowledge  he  rather  thinks  to  resemble  the  growth  of  fruit ; 
however  external  causes  may  in  some  degree  cooperate,  it  is 
the  internal  vigour  and  virtue  of  the  tree  that  must  ripen  the 
juices  to  their  just  maturity. 

This,  then,  namely,  the  exciting  men  to  inquire  for  themselves 
into  subjects  worthy  of  their  contemplation,  this  the  author 
<leclares  to  have  been  his  first  and  principal  motive  for  ap- 
pearing in  print.  Next  to  that,  as  he  has  always  been  a  lover 
of  letters,  he  would  willingly  approve  his  studies  to  the  liberal 
and  ingenuous.  He  has  particularly  named  these,  in  distinction 
to  others,  because,  as  his  studies  were  never  prosecuted  wit]i 
the  least  regard  to  lucre,  so  they  are  no  way  calculated  for  any 
lucrative  end.  The  liberal,  therefore,  and  ingenuous,  (whom  he 
has  mentioned  already,)  are  those  to  whose  perusal  he  offers 
what  he  has  written.  Should  they  judge  favourably  of  his 
attempt,  he  may  not,  perhaps,  hesitate  to  confess, 

Hoc  jttvat  et  melli  est 

For  though  he  hopes  he  cannot  be  charged  with  the  foolish  love 
of  vain  praise,  he  has  no  desire  to  be  thought  indifferent  or 
insensible  to  honest  fame. 

From  the  influence  of  these  sentiments,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  treat   his   subject   with  as   much    order,   correctness,   and 
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perspicuity  as  in  hia  power ;  and  if  he  has  fiuled,  he  can  safely 
say,  (according  to  the  yulgar  pbrase,)  that  the  failure  has  been 
his  misfortune,  and  not  his  fault.  He  scorns  those  trite  and 
contemptible  methods  of  anticipating  pardon  for  a  bad  perform- 
ance, that  "  it  was  the  hasty  fruits  of  a  few  idle  hours ;  written 
merely  for  private  amusement ;  never  revised ;  published  against 
consent,  at  the  importunity  of  friends,  copies  (God  knows  how) 
having  by  stealth  gotten  abroad  ;*"  with  other  stale  jargon  of 
equal  falsehood  and  inanity.  May  we  not  ask  such  preBsu^ers, 
If  what  they  allege  be  true,  what  has  the  world  to  do  with 
them  and  their  crudities! 

As  to  the  book  itself,  it  can  say  this  in  its  behalf,  that  it  does 
not  merely  confine  itself  to  what  its  title  promises,  but  expa- 
tiates freely  into  whatever  is  collateral ;  aiming  on  every  occa- 
sion  to  rise  in  its  inquiries,  and  to  pass,  as  for  as  possible,  from 
small  matters  to  the  greatest.  Nor  is  it  formed  merely  upon 
sentiments  that  are  now  in  fashion,  or  supported  only  by  such 
authorities  as  are  modem.  Many  authors  are  quoted  that  now- 
ardays  are  but  little  studied;  and  some,  perhaps,  whose  very 
names  are  hardly  known. 

The  fistte,  indeed,  of  ancient  authors  (as  we  have  happened  to 
mention  them)  is  not  unworthy  of  our  notice.  A  few  of  them 
survive  in  the  Ubraries  of  the  learned,  where  some  venerable 
folio,  that  still  goes  by  their  name,  just  suffices  to  give  them  a 
kind  of  nominal  existence.  The  rest  have  long  fallen  into  a 
deeper  obscurity ;  their  very  names,  when  mentioned,  affecting 
US  as  little  as  the  names,  when  we  read  them,  of  those  subordi- 
nate heroes,  Alcandrumque,  Haliumque,  Noemonaque,  Pry- 
tanimque. 

Now  if  an  author,  not  content  with  the  more  eminent  of 
ancient  writers,  should  venture  to  bring  his  reader  into  such 
company  as  these  last,  among  people  (in  the  fiishionable  phrase) 
that  nobody  knows,  what  usage,  what  quarter  can  he  have 
reason  to  expect !  Should  the  author  of  these  speculations  have 
done  this,  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  he  has,)  what  method  had  he 
best  take  in  a  circumstance  so  critical  t — Let  us  suppose  him  to 
apologize  in  the  best  manner  he  can,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
to  suggest  as  follows : 

He  hopes  there  will  be  found  a  pleasure  in  the  contemplation 
of  ancient  sentiments;  as  the  view  of  ancient  architecture, 
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thougli  in  ruins,  has  something  yenerable.     Add  to  this,  what 

from  its   antiquity  is  but   little   known  bas  from   that  very 

drcumstance  the  recommendation  of  novelty;  so  that  here,  as 

in  other  instances,  extremes  may  be   said  to   meet.     Further 

still,  as  the  authors  whom  he  has  quoted  lived  in  various  ages, 

and  in  distant  countries,  some  in  the  full  maturity  of  Grecian 

and  Roman  literature,  some  in  its  declension,  and  others  in 

periods   still   more   barbarous    and    depraved,   it    may   afford, 

perhaps,  no  unpleasing  speculation,  to  see  how  the  same  reason 

has  at  all  times  prevailed ;  how  there  is  one  truth,  like  one  sun, 

that  has  enlightened  human  intelligence  through  every  age,  and 

saved  it  from  the  darkness  both  of  sophistry  and  error. 

Nothing  can  more  tend  to  enlarge  the  mind,  than  these  ex- 
tensive views  of  men,  and  human  knowledge ;  nothing  can  more 
effectually  take  us  off  from  the  foolish  admiration  of  what  is 
immediately  before  our  eyes,  and  help  us  to  a  juster  estimate 
both  of  present  men,  and  present  literature. 

It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  the  case  with  the  multitude  in  every 
nation,  that  as  they  know  little  beyond  themselves  and  their 
own  affairs,  so  out  of  this  narrow  sphere  of  knowledge  they 
think  nothing  worth  knowing.  As  we  Britons,  by  our  situation, 
Ii?e  divided  from  the  whole  world,  this,  perhaps,  will  be  found 
to  be  more  remarkably  our  case.  And  hence  the  reason  that 
our  studies  are  usually  satisfied  in  the  works  of  our  own 
countrymen ;  that  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  every  kind  of 
subject,  whether  serious  or  ludicrous,  whether  sacred  or  profane, 
we  think  perfection  with  ourselves,  and  that  it  is  superfluous  to 
search  fiirther. 

The  author  of  this  treatise  would  by  no  means  detract  from 
the  just  honours  due  to  those  of  his  countrymen,  who,  either  in 
the  present  or  preceding  age,  have  so  illustriously  adorned  it. 
But  though  he  can  with  pleasure  and  sincerity  join  in  celebrating 
their  Seserts,  he  would  not  have  the  admiration  of  these,  or  of 
any  other  few,  to  pass  through  blind  excess  into  a  contempt  of 
all  others.  Were  such  admiration  to  become  universal,  an  odd 
event  would  follow;  a  few  learned  men,  without  any  fault  of 
their  own,  would  contribute  in  a  manner  to  the  extinction  of 
letters. 

A  like  evil  to  that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of  our  own 
age,  is  that  of  admiring  only  the  authors  of  one  particular 
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science.  There  is,  indeed,  in  this  last  prejudice,  something  pecu* 
liarly  unfortunate,  and  that  is,  the  more  excellent  the  aciencei 
the  more  likely  it  will  be  found  to  produce  this  effect. 

There  are  few  sciences  more  intrinsically  valuable  than 
mathematics.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  say,  to  which  they  haye 
more  contributed,  whether  to  the  utilities  of  life,  or  to  the 
sublimest  parts  of  science.  They  are  the  noblest  praxis  of 
logic,  or  universal  reasoning.  It  is  through  them  we  may  per- 
ceive how  the  stated  forms  of  syllogism  are  exemplified  in  one 
subject,  namely,  the  predicament  of  quantity.  By  marking  the 
force  of  these  forms,  as  they  are  applied  here,  we  may  be 
enabled  to  apply  them  of  ourselves  elsewhere.  Nay,  further 
still,  by  viewing  the  mind,  during  its  process  in  these  syllogistic 
employments,  we  may  come  to  know,  in  part,  what  kind  of 
being  it  is ;  since  mind,  like  other  powers,  can  be  only  known 
from  its  operations.  Whoever,  therefore,  will  study  mathe- 
matics in  this  view,  will  become  not  only  by  mathematics  a 
more  expert  logician,  and  by  logic  a  more  rational  mathema- 
tician, but  a  wiser  philosopher,  and  an  acuter  reasoner,  in  all  the 
possible  subjects  either  of  science  or  deliberation. 

But  when  mathematics,  instead  of  being  applied  to  this  ex- 
cellent purpose,  are  used,  not  to  exemplify  logic,  but  to  supply 
its  place ;  no  wonder  if  logic  pass  into  contempt,  and  if  mathe- 
matics, instead  of  furthering  science,  become  in  fact  an  obstacle. 
For  when  men,  knowing  nothing  of  that  reasoning  which  is 
universal,  come  to  attach  themselves  for  years  to  a  single  species, 
a  species  wholly  involved  in  lines  and  numbers  only,  they  grow 
insensibly  to  believe  these  last  as  inseparable  from  all  reasoning, 
as  the  poor  Indians  thought  every  horseman  to  be  inseparable 
from  his  horse. 

And  thus  we  see  the  use,  nay,  the  necessity  of  enlarging  our 
literary  views,  lest  even  knowledge  itself  should  obstruct  its  own 
growth,  and  perform  in  some  measure  the  part  of  ignorail^e  and 
barbarity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  apology  made  by  the  author  of  this  treatise, 
for  the  multiplicity  of  ancient  quotations  with  which  he  has 
filled  his  book.  If  he  can  excite  in  his  readers  a  proper  spirit 
of  curiosity ;  if  he  can  help  in  the  least  degree  to  enlarge  the 
bounds  of  science;  to  revive  the  decaying  taste  of  ancient 
literature ;  to  lessen  the  bigotted  contempt  of  every  thing  not 
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modem;  and  to  assert  to  authors  of  ever j  age  their  just  portion 
of  esteem;  if  he  can  in  the  least  degree  contribnte  to  these 
ends,  be  hopes  it  may  be  allowed  that  he  has  done  a  service 
to  mankind.  Should  this  senrice  be  a  reason  for  his  work  to 
rarriTe,  he  has  confessed  already  it  would  be  no  unpleasing 
erent  Shonld  the  contrary  happen,  he  must  acquiesce  In  its 
bte,  and  let  it  peaceably  pass  to  those  destined  regions,  whither 
the  productions  of  modem  wit  are  every  day  passing. 

In  Ticum  Tenctentem  thus  et  odorc«. 
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CHAPTER  L 

INTRODUCTION. DESIGN  OP  THE  WHOLE. 

If  men  b  j  nature  had  been  framed  for  solitude,  tbey  had  never 
felt  an  impulse  to  converse  one  with  another ;  and  if,  like  lower 
animals,  tbey  had  been  by  nature  irrational,  they  could  not  have 
recognised  the  proper  subjects  of  discourse.  Since  speech,  then, 
is  the  joint  energy  of  our  best  and  noblest  faculties,*  (that  is  to 
ttj,  of  our  reason,  and  our  social  affection,)  being  withal  our  pe- 
collar  ornament  and  distinction,  as  men;  those  inquiries  may 
SDrely  be  deemed  interesting,  as  well  as  liberal,  which  either 
search  how  speech  may  be  naturally  resolved,  or  how,  when  re- 
solved, it  may  be  again  combined. 

Here  a  large  field  for  speculating  opens  before  us.  We  may 
either  behold  speech,  as  divided  into  its  constituent  parts,  as  a 
statue  may  be  divided  into  its  several  limbs ;  or  else,  as  resolved 
into  its  matter  and  form,  as  the  same  statue  may  be  resolved 
into  its  marble  and  figure. 

These  different  analysings  or  resolutions  constitute  what  we 
call  *^  philosophical  or  universal  grammar.'"'' 

When  we  have  viewed  speech  thus  analyzed,  we  may  then 
eoDsider  it  as  compounded.  And  here,  in  the  first  place,  we 
may  contemplate  that  synthesis,^  which,  by  combining  simple 

*  See  p.  58  to  66.  See  alto  note  z,  p.  61,  *  Aristotle  says,  T&p  9h  Korii  fafitfdav 

and  note  d,  p.  66.  avfiwXoK^p  \tyofi4r«tv  oi^hy  oth-^  iKiidhs 

^  Orammaticam  etiam  bipartitam  pone-  otrt  t^fv94s  iarty*  olop  tofBpwcoSy  \wK0Sy 

miu,  Qt  alia  ait  Uteraria,  alia  philosophica,  rp4x9tj  yuca :  *^  Of  those  words  which  are 

etc:   Bacon,  de  Aogm.  SdenL  yi.  1.    And  spoken  without  connexion,  there  is  no  one 

soon  after  he  adds,  Vemmtamen  hac  ipsa  re  either  tme  or  fidse  ;  as,  for  instance,  man, 

BMmiti,  cpgitatione  complexi  snmos  gram-  white,  runneth,  conquereth.^  Cat  c  iv.    So 

inaHf  m  qnandam,  quie  non  analogiam  rer-  again,  in  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  De 

borum  ad  inTioem,  sed  analogiam  inter  verba  Interpretatione :  IIcpl  yhp  vMwuf^  ical  8i- 

et  res  sive  rationcm  sedulo  inquirat.  tdp^vty  Ioti  t^  ^t vS^i  rt  icol  rh  a\ii$4f  • 
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terms,  produces  a  truth ;  then,  by  combiuiDg  two  truths,  produces 
a  third ;  and  thus  others,  and  others^  in  continued  demonstra- 
tion, till  we  are  led,  as  by  a  road,  into  the  regions  of  science. 

Now  this  is  that  superior  and  most  excellent  synthesis  which 
alone  applies  itself  to  our  intellect  or  reason ;  and  which,  to  con- 
duct according  to  rule,  constitutes  the  art  of  logic. 

After  this  we  may  turn  to  those  inferior  compositions,^  which 
are  productive  of  the  pathetic  and  the  pleasant,  in  all  their  kinds. 
These  latter  compositions  aspire  not  to  the  intellect ;  but  being 
addressed  to  the  imagination,  the  affections,  and  the  sense, 
become,  from  their  different  heightenings,  either  rhetoric  or 
poetry. 

Nor  need  we  necessarily  view  these  arts  distinctly  and  apart ; 
we  may  observe,  if  we  please,  how  perfectly  they  coincide. 
Grammar  is  equally  requisite  to  every  one  of  the  rest:  and 
though  logic  may,  indeed,  subsist  without  rhetoric  or  poetry,  yet 
so  necessary  to  these  last  is  a  sound  and  correct  logic,  that  with- 
out it  they  are  no  better  than  warbling  trifles. 

Now  all  these  inquiries,  (as  we  have  said  already,)  and  such 
others  arising  from  them  as  are  of  still  sublimer  contemplations, 
(of  which,  in  the  sequel,  there  may  be  possibly  not  a  few,)  may 
with  justice  be  deemed  inquiries,  both  interesting  and  liberal. 

^  True  and  Mae  are  seen  in  composition  and  settled  it,)  one  to  the  hearers,  to  whom  it 

division/'    Composition  makes  affirmative  explains  something,  and  one  to  the  tilings, 

truth,  division  makes  negative ;  yet  both  concerning  which  the  speaker  proposes  to 

alike  bring  terms  together,  and  so  &r,  there-  persuade  Ids  hearers ;  with  respect  to  the 

fore,  may  be  called  syntheticaL  first  relation,  that  which  regards  the  hearers, 

<i  Ammonius,  in  his  comment  on    the  are  employed  poetry  and  rhetoric.    Thus  it 

treatise  IIcpl  'Ep/xiyyefaf,  p.  53,  gives  the  becomes  the  business  of  these  two,  to  select 

following  extract  from  Theophrastus ;  which  the  most  respectable  words,  and  not  those 

is  here  inserted  at  length,  as  well  for  the  that  are  common,  and  of  vulgar  use,  and 

excellence  of  the  matter,  as  because  it  is  to  connect  such  words  harmoniously  one 

not  (I  believe)  elsewhere  extant  with  another ;  so  as  through  these  things 

AiTTfjt  yiip  oiknis  rov  Kiyov  (rx^crcws,  and  their  consequences,  such  aa  perspicuity, 

{KoSt  h  Zt^urw  6  <pi\4iro<bos  Bt6^paffros)  delicacy,  and  the  other  forms  of  eloquence, 

rijs  re  irplhs  robs  iieponfiiyovs^  ots  Kcd  tn^  together  with  copiousness  and  brevity,  all 

fiaipd  rtj  ffol  Tfif  irpor  rA  xpdyfMra^  Mp  employed  in  their  proper  season,  to  lead  the 

ip  6  K4yw¥  ircMTou  trporidyiTai  rohs  iutpot"  hearer,  and  strike  him,  and  hold  him  van- 

H^yovs^  ircpl  fih^  oily  r^y  crxi(riy  ahrov  j^v  quished  by  the  power  of  persuasion.    On 

vpos  rohs  iucpaariif  Karayhoyrcu  xontruc^  the  contrary,  as  to  the  relation  of  speech  to 

iral  prrrofUK^,  9i6ri  $pyoy  abreus  ixXiyfffBai  things  here  the  philosopher  will  be  found 

rh.  atfiySrtpa  r&y  iyoftdrty^  &AA^  fiii  r&  to  have  a  principal  employ,  aa  well  in  rs- 

Koiyd  ical  Z^hifitvfifya^  §cai  ravra  iyapfio^  futing  the  fisdse,  as  in  demonstrating  the 

Wofff  irvfiir\4Kfty  dAA^\ois,  6<rrc  8id  ro^  true.** 

rwy  KoX  rwf  ro&rotf  hrofiiyuy,  oToy  areup-q-        Sanctius  speaks  elegantly  on  the  same 

ytlatf  yKvK^rriToSf  ko)  r&v  &\Xwy  iSt&y,  subject:    Creavit  Dens  hominem  rationis 

frt  re  fMKpoXioyiaa^  koX  fipaxvXoyiaf,  irar^  participem  ;  cui,  quia  sodabilem  eaae  voluit, 

Kouphy  inanmy  irapa\c^i^ayo/i^rfl»v,  otcraX  magno  pro  munere  dedit  sermonem.  Sermoni 

re  thy  iuepoar^y^  ical  iitwK^^tu,  Kal  wphs  autem  perfidendo   tres    opifices    adhibuit 

rV  v*i9v  x^'P^^^A  Hx*^^'  ^'  '*  y*  ^P^f  Prima  est  giammatica,  quae  ab  oratione 

rii  wpdyfMTa  rov  xAyov  crx^crttts  6  ^tK6<ro-  solsecismos  et  barbarismos  expellit ;  secuiMla 

^f   Tpoiiyovfidyofs    iirifitK'fifftrai,  r6  re  dfaloctica,  qua)  in   sermonis  veiitate  vef^ 

^fd9os  ZttK^x'^^y  *^^  "^^  kKriB^s  &iro8eiic-  sntur  ;  tertia  rhetorica,  quae  omatom  ser- 

i^s.     *^  The  relation  of  speech  being  two-  monis  tantum  exquirit    Min.  \.x.t,% 
A]ld,  (as  the  philosopher  Theophrastus  hath 
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At  present  we  sliall  postpone  the  whole  B3mtbetical  part,  (that 
is  to  say,  logic  and  rhetoric,)  and  confine  ourselves  to  the  analyti- 
cal; that  is  to  say,  universal  grammar.  In  this  we  shall  follow 
the  order  that  we  have  above  laid  down :  first  dividing  speech, 
18  a  whole,  into  its  constituent  parts ;  then  resolving  it,  as  a  com- 
posite, into  its  matter  and  form :  two  methods  of  analysis  very 
different  in  their  kind,  and  which  lead  to  a  variety  of  very  dif- 
ferent speculations. 

Should  any  one  object,  that,  in  the  course  of  our  inquiry,  we 
sometimes  descend  to  things  which  appear  trivial  and  low,  let  him 
look  upon  the  effects  to  which  those  things  contribute,  then,  from 
the  dignity  of  the  consequences,  let  him  honour  the  principles. 

The  following  story  may  not  improperly  be  here  inserted. 
^^  When  the  fame  of  Heraclitus  was  celebrated  throughout  Greece, 
there  were  certain  persons  that  had  a  curiosity  to  see  so  great  a 
man.  They  came,  and,  as  it  happened,  found  him  warming  him- 
self in  a  kitchen.  The  meanness  of  the  place  occasioned  them 
to  stop ;  upon  which  the  philosopher  thus  accosted  them — ^  Enter 
(says  he)  boldly,  for  here,  too,  there  are  gods.'^^* 

We  shall  only  add,  that  as  there  is  no  part  of  nature  too 
mean  for  the  divine  presence;  so  there  is  no  kind  of  subject^ 
having  its  foundation  in  nature,  that  is  below  the  dignity  of  a 
philosophical  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  11. 

CONCERNING  THE  ANALYSING  OP  SPEECH  INTO  ITS  SMALLEST  PARTS. 

Those  things  which  are  first  to  nature,  are  not  first  to  man.  Na- 
tore  begins  from  causes,  and  thence  descends  to  effects :  human 
perceptions  first  open  upon  effects,  and  thence,  by  slow  degrees, 
ascend  to  causes.  Often  had  mankind  seen  the  sun  in  eclipse, 
before  they  knew  its  cause  to  be  the  moon''s  interposition ;  much 
oftener  had  they  seen  those  unceasing  revolutions  of  summer  and 
winter,  of  day  and  night,  before  they  knew  the  cause  to  be  the 
earth^s  double  motion.'    Even  in  matters  of  art  and  human  crea- 

*  See  Aristot.  de  Part  AnimaL  L  i.  c  5.  is,  he  yiews  effects  through  causes  in  their 
'  This  distinction  of  **  first  to  man,**  and  natural  order.  Man  views  the  hist  as  first, 
''first  to  notore,**  was  greatly  regarded  in  the  and  the  first  as  last ;  that  is,  he  views  causes 
Peripatetie  philosoph j.  See  AristoL  Phys.  through  effects,  in  an  inverse  order.  And 
Ausoilt.  L  i  c  1.  Themistiu8*s  Comment  hence  the  meaning  of  that  passage  in  An- 
on the  sane,  Poater.  Analyt.  1.  i.  c.  2.  De  stoUe,  ^CUnrtp  yhp  rh  rSt¥  pvicrtpOwy  Sfi- 
Anima,  L  iL  &  2.  It  leads  us,  when  pro-  fiara  wphs  rh  p^yyos  lx«t  t^  /it 6*  ^fi4pay^ 
periy  regarded,  to  a  very  important  distino-  oUrv  iced  rrjs  4tfitT4ptu  ^x^^  *  ''**•'*  '^* 
tion  between  intelligence  divine,  and  intelli-  tA  rp  ^^ct  ipaytp^ara  trdirrvy :  "As 
gencc  buDum.  God  may  be  said  to  view  are  the  eyes  of  bats  to  the  light  of  the  day, 
the  first,  OS  fint,  and  the  last,  as  last ;  that  so  is  nian*s  intelligence  to  those  objects 
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tion,  if  Me  except  a  few  artists  and  critical  observers;  the  rest 
look  no  higher  than  to  the  practice  and  mere  work,  knowing 
nothing  of  those  principles  on  which  the  whole  depends. 

Thus,  in  speech,  for  example :  all  men,  even  the  lowest,  can 
speak  their  mother-tongue ;  yet,  how  many  of  this  multitude  can 
neither  MTite,  nor  even  read!  How  many  of  those,  who  are  thus 
far  literate,  know  nothing  of  that  grammar  which  respects  the 
genius  of  their  own  language  I  How  few,  then,  must  be  those 
who  know  grammar  universal;  that  grammar  which,  without 
regarding  the  several  idioms  of  particular  languages,  only  respects 
those  principles  that  are  essential  to  them  all ! 

It  is  our  present  design  to  inquire  about  this  grammar;  in 
doing  which  we  shall  follow  the  order  consonant  to  human  per- 
ception, as  being  for  that  reason  the  more  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. 

We  shall  begin,  therefore,  first  from  a  period  or  sentence,  that 
combination  in  speech  which  is  obvious  to  all ;  and  thence  pass, 
if  possible,  to  those  its  primary  parts,  which,  however  essential, 
are  only  obvious  to  a  few. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  diflferent  species  of  sentences, 
who  is  there  so  ignorant,  as,  if  we  address  him  in  his  mother- 
tongue,  not  to  know  when  it  is  we  assert,  and  when  we  question ; 
when  it  is  we  command,  and  when  we  pray  or  wish  I 

For  example,  when  we  read  in  Shakspeare,^ 


or  in  Milton,** 


The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

And  is  not  moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons  ; 


0  friends,  I  hear  the  tread  of  nimble  feet. 
Hasting  this  way ; 


it  is  obvious  that  these  are  assertive  sentences,  one  founded  upon 
judgment,  the  other  upon  sensation.  * 

When  the  witch  in  Macbeth  says  to  her  companions, 

VHien  shall  we  three  meet  again. 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

this  it  is  evident  is  an  interrogative  sentence. 

that  are  by  nature  the  brightest  and  most  contented  to  ad\'ance  from  the  more  in- 
conspicuous of  all  things.^*  Metaph.  L  ii.  c  I.  perfect  and  complex,  to  the  more  simple  and 
See  also  L  vii.  c  4.  and  Ethic.  Nicom.  L  i.  perfect ;  for  the  complex  subjects  are  more 
c.  4.  Amroonius,  reasoning  in  the  same  way,  familiar  to  us,  and  better  known.     Thus, 
says,  very  pertinently  to  the  subject  of  this  therefore,  it  is,  that  even  a  child  knows 
treatise,  *Ayain7T2»y  rp  ay$ponriirff  ^^ei,  4k  how  to  put  a  sentence  together,  and  say, 
r&y  &,T€\f(rT(p69y  ical  crvyOirw  M  ra  &•  *  Socrates  walketh  ;^   but   how   to  resolve 
it\o{Hrrtpa,  iral  Tc\cioT«pa  irpoUvai'  rh.  yoLp  this  sentence  into  a  noun  and  verb,  and 
cvvBira  fiaWov  trvyiiOri  vfiTy^  jcal  yvtopi/jL^  these    again   into   syllables,  and  syllaUes 
rcpa*  oVrot  yovy  irol  6  veus  ctpcu  f^ky  \6-  into  letters  or  elements,  here  he  is  at  a 
yoy^  jcol  ciVfii',  liofKpdrTis  TtptirartT,  cJBt'  loss.''   Am.  in  Com.  de  Prsedic  p.  29. 
rovToy  8c  ivoK^acu  tls  6yofia  Koi  fhjtui,  k  Merchant  of  Venice, 
iral  ravra  cis  <rvK\a0as^  KiuctTva  us  aroi-  ^  Paradise  Lost,  iv.  866. 
XCM,  ovKCTi ;  ^  Human  nature  may  be  well 
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When  Macbeth  says  to  ibe  ghost  of  Banquo, 

Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Unxeal  mockery,  hence ! 

he  speaks  an  imperative  seDtence,  founded  upon  the  passion  of 
hatred. 

When  Milton  says,  in  the  character  of  his  Allegro, 

Haste  thee,  nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  yoathful  jollity, 

he,  too,  speaks  an  imperative  sentence,  though  founded  on  the 
passion,  not  of  hatred,  but  of  love. 

When,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  read  the 
following  address : 

And  chiefly  thou,  O  Spirit,  that  dost  prefer. 
Before  aU  temples  the  upright  heart,  and  pure. 
Instruct  me,  for  thou  know^st 

this  is  not  to  be  called  an  imperative  sentence,  though  perhaps 
it  bear  the  same  form,  but  rather  (if  I  may  use  the  word)  it  is 
a  sentence  precative  or  optative. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say !  Are  sentences  to  be  quoted  in  this 
manner  without  ceasing ;  all  diifering  from  each  other  in  their 
stamp  and  character?  Are  they  no  way  reducible  to  certain 
definite  classes  i  If  not,  they  can  be  no  objects  of  rational  com- 
prehension.    Let  us  however  try. 

It  is  a  phrase  often  applied  to  a  man,  when  speaking,  that  ^^  he 
speaks  his  mind  ;'^  as  much  as  to  say,  that  his  speech  or  discourse 
is  a  publishing  of  some  energy  or  motion  of  his  soul.  So  it,  in- 
deed, is  in  every  one  that  speaks,  excepting  alone  the  dissembler 
or  hypocrite ;  and  he,  too,  as  far  as  possible,  affects  the  appear* 
ance. 

Now  the  powers  of  the  soul  (over  and  above  the  mere  nu- 
tritive^) may  be  included,  all  of  them,  in  those  of  perception,  and 
those  of  volition.  By  the  powers  of  perception,  I  mean  the 
senses  and  the  intellect ;  by  the  powers  of  volition,  I  mean,  in 
an  extended  sense,  not  only  the  will,  but  the  several  passions  and 
appetites ;  in  short,  all  that  moves  to  action,  whether  rational  or 
irrational. 

If,  then,  the  leading  powers  of  the  soul  be  these  two,  it  is 
plain  that  every  speech  or  sentence,  as  far  as  it  exhibits  the  soul, 
must  of  course  respect  one  or  other  of  these. 

If  we  assert,  then  is  it  a  sentence  which  respects  the  powers 
of  perception.  For  what,  indeed,  is  to  assert,  if  we  consider  the 
examples  above  alleged,  but  to  publish  some  perception  either 
of  the  senses  or  the  intellect  i 

Again,  if  we  interrogate,  if  we  command,  if  we  pray,  or  if 
we  wish,  (which,  in  terms  of  art,  is  to  speak  sentences  in- 
terrogative, imperative,  precative,  or  optative,)  what  do  we  but 
publish  so  many  different  volitions  ?  For  who  is  it  that  questions  I 

'  Vid.  Aristot  de  An.  ii.  4. 
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he  that  has  a  desire  to  be  informed.  Who  is  it  that  commands? 
he  that  has  a  will,  which  he  would  have  obeyed.  What  are 
those  beings  who  either  wish  or  pray?  those  who  feel  certain 
wants,  either  for  themselves  or  others. 

If,  then,  the  souFs  leading  powers  be  the  two  above  men- 
tioned, and  it  be  true  that  all  speech  is  a  publication  of  these 
powers,  it  will  follow  that  every  sentence  will  be  either  a 
sentence  of  assertion,  or  a  sentence  of  volition.  And  thus,  by 
referring  all  of  them  to  one  of  these  two  classes,  have  we  found 
an  expedient  to  reduce  their  infinitude.*^ 

The  extensions  of  speech  are  quite  indefinite,  as  may  be  seen 
if  we  compare  the  ^neid  to  an  Epigram  of  Martial.  But  the 
longest  extension  with  which  grammar  has  to  do,  is  the  exten- 
sion here  considered,  that  is  to  say,  a  sentence.  The  ^eater 
extensions  (such  as  syllogisms,  paragraphs,  sections,  and  com- 
plete works)  belong  not  to  grammar,  but  to  arts  of  higher 
order;  not  to  mention  that  all  of  them  are  but  sentences 
repeated. 

Now  a  sentence*  may  be  sketched  in  the  following  description : 
^'a  compound  quantity  of  sound  significant,  of  which  certain 
parts  are  themselves  also  significant.^^ 

Thus  when  I  say  "  the  sun  shineth,**'  not  only  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  sound  has  a  meaning,  but  certain  parts  also,  such  as 
"sun"  and  "shineth."*' 

^  *PffT4o¥  ody  5ri  r^s  ^vxvs  r^s  fift-tri-  igitiir  cat,  com  anima  nostra  duplicem  po- 

/Mu  8irr&s^o<Mn}r8u)'4^cis,rc^/Aiy  yvwcr-  testatem  habeat,  cognitionis,  et  yitse,  quai 

Tiff^,  r&r  ii   CarrtKiiSy  riis  Kcti  6pficTUcks  etiam  appetitionis  ac  cupiditatis  appellatur, 

\tyofi4var  (\fyw  Si  yyvaruc^s^  ftJkv,  icaff  quae  vero  cognitionis  est,  vis  est,  qua  res 

As  ytP^^ofity  tKwrrov  r&y  tvrmp^  oto¥  singolas  cognoscimus,  ut  mens,  cogitatio, 

vovVy  ZiAvotay,  Z^cjft  ^arturia»  kqX  (dtrdrf-  opinio,   phantasia,  sensus :   appetitus  vero 

(Tiy  ipfKTiKAs  54,  ica9*  hs  6p€y6fif$a  r&y  fecultas  est, 'qua  bona,  vel  qua;  sunt,  vel 

i,ya$&y^  ^  r&y  6yruPf  ^  r&p  ZoKo^vrtty,  quae  videntur,  concupiscimus,  ut  sunt  vo- 

o7oy  $oi\rio^ty  X^tw,  wpoalptarty,  0vf»hv,  koI  luntas,  consilium,  ira,  cupiditas :    quatnor 

ixidvfiiaw)  rd  fi^y  rerrapa  efSi;  tov  K6yov  orationis    species,   praeter  enunciantem,  a 

(rd  rrapd  rhy  iwopayrucoy)  kwh  r&y  iptK-  partibus  animi  proficiscuntur,  quae  concu- 

TtKSy  Zwdfie^y  "Kpoipx^yrai  t^s  ^X^^*  piscunt ;  non  cum  animus  ipse  per  se  agit, 

obK  a^r^r  KoXt  abr^y  iytpyo&<rnSf  iiMA  sed  cum  ad  alium  se  conyertit,  qui  ei  ad 

vphs  rrtpoy  kirvrtwoiiiyrts  {rhy  ovfifidx.'  consequendum  id,  quod  cupit,   conducere 

Xfirdcu    ZoKoiyra    irphs    rh    rvx^^y    '''Vf  posse  videatur;  atque  ctiam  vel  rationem 

6p4^tofs)  Kol  liroi  \6yoy  trap*  airrov  Chto6-  ab  co  exquirit,  ut  in  oratione,  quam  per* 

<n|5,  Komrtp  M  rov  trwrfiariKov  koI  ipct-  cunctantem,  aut  interrogantem  vocant ;  vel 

nuMTiKov  KaXovfi4yov  A^fyov,  fj  Tpayfjuu,  rem:  sique  rem,  vel  cum  ipsum  consequi 

frol  tl  irpayfjM,  ijroi  a^ov  iKtlvou  rvxcii'  cupit,  quicum  loquitur,  ut  in  optante  ora- 

i^ufi4yris,  wpbs  hv  6  K^yos^  lb<nrtp  M  rov  tione,  vel  aliquam  ejus  actionem :  atque  in 

KAip'ucov,  ^  Tivhs  imp*  airrov  irpa|c»s*  Kcti  hac,  vel  ut  a  prsestantiore,  ut  in  depreca- 

ra^rriSy  ^  &s  irapit  Kptlrroyost  &s  M  rijs  tione  ;  vel  ut  ab  inferiore,  ut  in  eo,  qui  pro- 

9hxvsy  ^  ^f  *€iph  x^^p^^osy  its  M  rod  kv-  prie  jussua  nominatur.     Sola  autem  enun- 

pirns  KaKovft4rris  irpoard^tcfs'^  fi6yoy  84  rh  cians  a  cognoscendi  facultate  proficiscitur : 

ii,iro<ffayruchy  iiirh  r&y  yywrruc&y^  kcX  $ari  hsecque  nunciat  rerum  cognitionem,  quae  in 

TovTO  i^ayytXruchy  riis  ytyofjJyris  iv  rifuy  nobis  est,  aut  veram,aut  simulatanu    Itaque 

yy^ttos  r&y  rpayfidrofy  aAi70«s,  ^  ^atyo-  haec  sola  verum  folsumque  capit :  prsBterea 

fity^Sy  Zth  nco)  /i6yoy  rovro  ZtKruc6y  ioriy  vero  nulla.     Ammon.  in  Libr.  de  Interpret 

iiKiiBtiat  fl  ^tvZovSy  r&y  84  AWcoy  ol^iy.  tatione. 

The  meaning  of  the  above  passage  being         '  hSyos  $4  ^y^    avydrr^  <rrifiturrutk» 

implied  in  the  text,  we  take  its  translation  ^s  Hyia  fitpri  Katf  ainh  <nifudyti  ri,    Arist 

from    the  Latin    interpreter.     Dicendum  Poet  c  20.    See  also  De  Interpret  c.  4. 
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But  what  shall  we  say  I  Have  these  parts  again  other  parts, 
which  are  in  like  manner  significant,  and  so  may  the  progress  be 
pursaed  to  infinite  f  Can  we  snppose  all  meaning,  like  body,  to 
be  diTisible,  and  to  include  within  itself  other  meanings  without 
end!  If  this  be  absurd,  then  must  we  necessarily  admit  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sound  significant,  of  which  no  part  is 
of  itself  significant.  And  this  is  what  we  call  the  proper 
character  of  a  word.™  For  thus,  though  the  words  sun  and 
ikineth  have  each  a  meaning,  yet  is  there  certainly  no  meaning 
in  any  of  their  parts,  neither  in  the  syllables  of  the  one,  nor  in 
the  letters  of  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  all  speech,  whether  in  prose  or  verse,  every 
whole,  every  section,  every  paragraph,  every  sentence,  imply  a 
certain  meaning,  divisible  into  other  meanings,  but  words  imply 
a  meaning  which  is  not  so  divisible ;  it  follows  that  words  will 
be  the  smallest  parts  of  speech,  inasmuch  as  nothing  less  has 
any  meaning  at  idl. 

To  know,  therefore,  the  species  of  words,  must  needs  contri-« 
bate  to  the  knowledge  of  speech,  as  it  implies  a  knowledge  of 
its  minutest  parts. 
This,  therefore,  must  become  our  next  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THE  SPECIES  OP  WORDS,  THE  SMALLEST   PARTS  OP  SPEECH. 

Let  us  first  search  for  the  species  of  words  among  those  parts 
of  speech  commonly  received  by  grammarians.  For  example,  in 
one  of  the  passages  above  cited. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 

And  if  not  movM  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 

Is  fit  for  treasons. 

Here  the  word  the  is  an  article ;  man^  no,  music,  concord,  stoeet, 
vmnds^  ft,  treasons,  are  all  nouns,  some  substantive  and  some 
adjective ;  that  and  himself  are  pronouns ;  hath  and  is  are  verbs ; 
moved^  a  participle ;  not,  an  adverb ;  and^  a  conjunction ;  in, 
with,  and  for,  are  prepositions.     In  one  sentence  we   have  all 

*  ^mrii  ffrifuarruchn — f  f  fitpos  oMp  i<m  ideo  dictum  est,  nequis  conetur  vires  in  duas 

Ko^  eiirrh  tnifxairruciiy.     De  Poetic,  c.  20.  partes  dividere,  hoc  est,  in  ri  et  res ;  non 

De  Interpret,  c.  2  and  3.     Priscian^s  deli-  enim  ad  totum  intelligcndam  hsec  fit  divisio. 

nition  of  a  word  (lib.  iL)  is  as  follows :  To  Prisdan  we  may  add  Theodore  Oaza : — 

Dictio  est  pors  minima  orationis  constmctae^  Ac(if  8^,  /i4pos  iKdxurrop  Koerit  tr^trra^ip 

id  est,  in  ordine  compositae.     Pars  autcm,  X^yov.     Introd.  Gram.  1.  iv.    Plato  shewed 

quantum  ad  totum  intelligendura,  id  est,  them  this  characteristic  of  a  word.     See 

ad  totiua  ■ensoa  intellectum.    Hoc  autem  Gratylus,  p.  385.  edit.  Serr. 
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those  parts  of  speech  which  the  Greek  grammarians  are  found 
to  acknowledge.  The  Latins  only  differ  in  having  no  article, 
and  in  separating  the  interjection,  as  a  part  of  itself,  which  the 
Greeks  include  among  the  species  of  adverbs. 

What  then  shall  we  determine!  why  are  there  not  more 
species  of  words  ?  why  so  many  ?  or  if  neither  more  nor  fewer, 
why  these  and  not  others  i 

To  resolve,  if  possible,  these  several  queries,  let  us  examine 
any  sentence  that  comes  in  our  way,  and  see  what  differences 
we  can  discover  in  its  parts.  For  example,  the  same  sentence 
above. 

The  man  that  hath  no  music,  &c. 

One  difference  soon  occurs,  that  some  words  are  variable,  and 
others  invariable.  Thus  the  word  man  may  be  varied  into 
man's  and  men;  hath^  into  have^  hast^  had^  &c.  Sweet  into 
sweeter  and  sweetest ;  fit  into  fitter  and  fittest.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  words  the^  in^  and,  and  some  others,  remain  as  they 
are,  and  cannot  be  altered. 

And  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  how  far  this  difference  is 
essential.  For,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  variations  which  can 
be  hardly  called  necessary,  because  only  some  languages  have 
them,  and  others  have  them  not.  Thus  the  Greeks  have  the 
dual  variation,  which  is  unknown  both  to  the  moderns  and  to 
the  ancient  Latins.  Thus  the  Greeks  and  Latins  vary  their, 
adjectives  by  the  triple  variation  of  gender,  case,  and  number ; 
whereas  the  English  never  vary  them  in  any  of  those  ways,  but 
through  all  kinds  of  concord  preserve  them  still  the  same. 
Nay,  even  those  very  variations,  which  appear  most  necessary, 
may  have  their  places  supplied  by  other  methods;  some  by 
auxiliars,  as  when  for  Bruti,  or  Bruto,  we  say  "  of  Brutus,"  "  to 
Brutus ;''''  some  by  mere  position,  as  when  for  Brutum  amavit 
Cassitis^  we  say,  "  Cassius  loved  Brutus.""  For  here  the  accusative, 
which  in  Latin  is  known  any  where  from  its  variation,  is  in 
English  only  known  from  its  position  or  place. 

If,  then,  the  distinction  of  variable  and  invariable  will  not 
answer  our  purpose,  let  us  look  further,  for  some  other  more 
essential. 

Suppose,  then,  we  should  dissolve  the  sentence  above  cited, 
and  view  its  several  parts  as  they  stand  separate  and  detached. 
Some,  it  is  plain,  still  preserve  a  meaning,  (such  as  man^  musie^ 
sweet,  &c.)  others,  on  the  contrary,  immediately  lose  it,  (such  as 
and,  the,  with,  &;c.)  Not  that  these  last  have  no  meaning  at 
all,  but  in  fact  they  never  have  it,  but  when  in  company  or 
associated. 

Now  it  should  seem  that  this  distinction,  if  any,  was  essential* 
For  all  words  are  significant,  or  else  they  would  not  be  words ; 
and  if  every  thing  not  absolute  is  of  course  relative,  then  will 
all  words  be  significant  either  absolutely  or  relatively. 
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With  respect,  therefore,  to  this  distinctioD,  the  first  sort 
of  words  may  be  caUed  significant  by  themselves ;  the  latter 
may  be  called  significant  by  relation ;  or  if  we  like  it  better,  the 
first  sort  may  be  called  principals,  the  latter  accessories.  The 
first  are  like  those  stones  in  the  basis  of  an  arch,  which  are  able 
to  support  themselves,  even  when  the  arch  is  destroyed ;  the 
latter  are  like  those  stones  in  its  summit  or  curve,  which  can  no 
longer  stand,  than  while  the  whole  subsists." 

This  distinction  being  admitted,  we  thus  pursue  our  specu* 
lations.  All  things  whatever  either  exist  as  the  energies  or 
affections  of  some  other  thing,  or  without  being  the  energies  or 
affections  of  some  other  thing.  If  they  exist  as  the  energies  or 
affections  of  something  else,  then  are  they  called  attributes. 
Thus  to  thini  is  the  attribute  of  a  man ;  to  be  white,  of  a 
swan  ;  to  fiy^  of  an  eagle ;  to  be  four-footed,  of  a  horse.  If  they 
exist  not  after  this  manner,  then  are  they  called  substances.^ 
Thus  man,  stcan,  eagle,  and  horse,  are  none  of  them  attributes, 
but  all  substances,  because  however  they  may  exist  in  time  and 
place,  yet  neither  of  these,  nor  of  any  thing  else,  do  they  exist 
as  energies  or  affections.  / 

And  thus  all  things  whatsoever,  being  either  substances  or 
attributes,^  it  follows  of  course  that  all  words  which  are  signi- 
ficant as  principals,  must  needs  be  significant  of  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  If  they  are  significant  of  substances,  they  are 
called  substantives ;  if  of  attributes,  they  are  called  attributives. 
So  that  all  words  whatever,  significant  as  principals,  are  either 
substantives  or  attributives. 
Again,  as  to  words,  which  are  only  significant  as  accessories, 

*  ApolloniiiB  of  Alexandria  (one  of  the  sonants,  wait  for  their  vowels,  being  unable 

acatest  authors  that  ever  wrote  on  the  sub-  to  become  expressive  by  their  own  proper 

ject  of  snamnar)  illustrates  the  different  strength,  as  is  the  case  of  prepositions, 

power  of  words,  by  the  different  power  of  articles,  and  conjunctions  ;  for  these  parts 

letters.    "Eri,  hr  rpinrov  r&p  <rroixcf«y  rd  of  speech  are  always  consignificant,  that 

flip  iort  ^r^cKTOt  &  koI  Koff  kcanii  ^tcnf^v  is,  are  only  significant  when  associated  to 

irorcAc?  t^  Zl  tr&fK^onm,  &rcp  &ycu  t&p  something  else.^^    Apollon.  de  Syntaxi,  1.  L 

^tnji€prttp  oifK  fxci  ^ifr^K  riiv  iK<f>d>rri<riy.  c.  3.    Itaqne  quibusdam  philosophis  placuit 

rhp  ainhp  Tp6mov  iarlv  iwtporitru  Ka*  M  nomen  et  verbum  solas  esse  partes  ora- 

r»r  \4^€mp.   al  iikp  yitp  airritp,  rp^woprtpA  tionis ;  ceetcra  vero,  adminicula  vel  junctiH 

rup  ^pn4pTWP,  pm^rai  tltri'  KoSdxtp  ir\  ras  earum:   quomodo  naviura  partes  sunt 

rip  fn^ftdrrtpp,  ^POftdrup,  canttPVfu&Py  hrifi-  tabulae  et  trabes,  caetera  autem  (id  est,  cera, 

^n^uertnr — a/  8^,  ^[Nnrcpcl  iritiAmpo,  kpo-  stuppa,  et  davi  et  similia)  vincula  et  conglu- 

fUpave-i  td  ^tfr^crro,  oh  Hvpofitpo,  fror*  tinadones  partium  navis  (hoc  est,  tabularum 

iHap  fftrrii  cfmu — KoBdxtp  M  r&p  irpo$4-  et   trabium)   non    partes    navis    dicuntur. 

<rcwr,  riw  SpSpmp,  r&p  wipZ4<nu»P'  rd  yAp  Prise.  1.  xL  913. 

Toiovra  kA  rwv  fiof^p  <rwrffrifiaiP9i.    **  In  ^  Thus  Aristotle :    N£y  filp  oZp  r^y 

the  same  manner,  as  of  the  elements  or  tXprtrai,  rl  wot'*  i<rrlp  ^  ohtrlch  8ri  rh  /lif 

letters,  aome  are  vowels,  which  of  them-  koS'  iiroKu/ifPov,  oAAd  ira6*  oS  rd  IUAo. 

selves  complete  a  sound  ;   others  are  con-  Mctaph.  Z.  y,  p.  106.  edit  Sylb. 

sonants,  which,  without  the  help  of  vowels,  p  This  division  of  things  into  substance 

have  no  ex^nm  vocality ;  so  likewise  may  and  attribute  seems  to  have  been  admitted 

we  conceive   as   to  the  nature  of  words,  by  philosophers  of  all  sects  and  ages.     See 

Someof  them,  like  vowels,  are  of  themselves  Categor.  c  2.    Metaphys.  1.  vii.  c.  1.  De 

expressive,  as  is  the  case  of  verbs,  nouns>  Coelo,  1.  iii.  c.  1. 
pronouns,  and  adverbs;  others,  like  con- 
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they  acquire  a  signification  either  from  being  associated  to  one 
word,  or  else  to  many.  If  to  one  word  alone,  then,  as  they 
can  do  no  more  than  in  some  manner  define  or  determine, 
they  may  justly  for  that  reason  be  called  definitives.  If  to 
many  words  at  once,  then,  as  they  serve  to  no  other  purpose 
than  to  connect,  they  are  called  for  that  reason  by  the  name  of 
connectives. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  words  whatever  are  either  principals 
or  accessories;  or  imder  other  names,  either  significant  from 
themselves,  or  significant  by  relation.  If  significant  from  them- 
selves, they  are  either  substantives  or  attributives  ;  if  significant 
by  relation,  they  are  either  definitives  or  connectives.  So  that 
under  one  of  these  four  species,  substantives,  attributives,  defini- 
tives, and  connectives,  are  all  words,  however  different,  in  a 
manner  included. 

If  any  of  these  names  seem  new  and  unusual,  we  may  in- 
troduce others  more  usual,  by  calling  the  substantives,  nouns ; 
the  attributives^  verbs;  the  definitives,  articles;  and  the  con- 
nectives, conjunctions. 

Should  it  be  asked,  what  then  becomes  of  pronouns,  adverbs, 

E repositions,  and  interjections  i  the  answer  is,  either  they  must 
e  found  included  within  the  species  above  mentioned,  or  else 
must  be  admitted  for  so  many  species  by  themselves. 

There  were  various  opinions  in  ancient  days,  as  to  the 
number  of  these  parts,  or  elements  of  speech. 

Plato,  in  his  Sophist,'^  mentions  only  two,  the  noun  and  the 
verb.  Aristotle  mentions  no  more,  where  he  treats  of  preposi- 
tions.^ Not  that  those  acute  philosophers  were  ignorant  of  the 
other  parts,  but  they  spoke  with  reference  to  logic  or  dialectic,* 
considering  the  essence  of  speech  as  contained  in  these  two, 
because  these  alone  combined  make  a  perfect  assertive  sentence, 
which  none  of  the  rest  without  them  are  able  to  effect.  Hence, 
therefore,  Aristotle,  in  his  treatise  of  Poetry,*  (where  he  was  to 
lay  down  the  elements  of  a  more  variegated  speech,)  adds  the 
article  and  conjunction  to  the  noun  and  verb^  and  so  adopts  the 
same  parts  with  those  established  in  this  treatise.   To  Aristotle'*8 

^  Vol.  L  p.  261.  edit.  Scr.  aimplici  enimtiatiTa  oratione,  quae  scilicet 

■*  De  Interpr.  c  2,  3.  hujasmodi  est,  ut  junctis  tantum  yerbis  et 

■  Partes  igitor  orationis  simt  secundom  nominibus  componatur. — Qoare  superflaum 

dialecticos  duae,  nomen  et  verbum  ;  quia  est  quserere,  cur  alias  quoque,  quae  videntor 

hsB  solae  etiam  per  se  conjunctae  plenam  &-  orationis  poxtes,  non  proposaerit,  qui  noD 

dunt  orationem ;  alias  autem  partes  <rvy-  totias  simpliciter  orationis,  sed  tantum  tim- 

KOTrrfopitifuvraL,  hoc  est,  consignificantia  ap-  plicis  orationis  instituit  elementa  partiri. 

pellabant      Priscian.  I.  ii  p.   574.  edit  Boetius  in   Libr.  de   Interpretat  p.  295. 

Putachii.    Existit  hie  quaedam  qnaestio,  cur  ApoUonins,  from  the  above  principles,  ele- 

duo  tantnm,  nomen  et  yerbom,  se  (Aristo-  ganUy  calls  the  noun  and  yerb,  r^  ifirlj/vx^ 

teles  sc.)  determinare  promittat,  cum  plures  rora  fiipfti  rod  xAyov^  **•  the  most  animated 

partes  orationis  esse  yideantor.  Quibus  hoc  parts  of  speech.'**     De  Syntazi,  L  L  c  3. 

dicendnm  est,  tantum  Aristotelem  hoc  libro  p.  24.    See  also  Plutarch.  Quatsl  Phiton. 

difllinisse,  quantum  illi  ad  id,  quod  institu-  p.  1009. 
eiat  tnictare,  suffecit    Tractat  namque  de        *  Poet  cap.  20. 
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authority  (if  indeed  better  can  be  required)  may  be  added  that 
ilflo  of  the  elder  Stoics." 

The  latter  Stoics,  instead  of  four  parts  made  five,  by  dividing 
the  noun  into  the  appellative  and  proper.  Others  increased  the 
number,  by  detaching  the  pronoun  from  the  noun ;  the  participle 
and  adverb  from  the  verb ;  and  the  preposition  from  the  con- 
junction. The  Latin  grammarians  went  further,  and  detached 
the  interjection  from  the  adverb,  within  which  by  the  Greeks  it 
was  always  included,  as  a  species. 

We  are  told  indeed  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus '^  and 
Quintilian,  that  Aristotle,  with  Tbeodectes,  and  the  more  early 
writers,  held  but  three  parts  of  speech,  the  noun,  the  verb,  and 
the  conjunction.  This,  it  must  be  owned,  accords  with  the 
Oriental  tongues,  whose  grammars  (we  are  told^)  admit  no 
other.  But  as  to  Aristotle,  we  have  his  own  authority  to  assert 
the  contrary,  who  not  only  enumerates  the  four  species  which 
we  have  adopted,  but  ascertains  them  each  by  a  proper  de- 
finition.' 

To  conclude :  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters  will  be  a 
distinct  and  separate  consideration  of  the  noun,  the  verb,  the 
article,  and  the  conjunction;  which  four,  the  better  (as  we 
apprehend)  to  express  their  respective  natures,  we  choose  to  call 
substantives,  attributives,  defimtives,  and  connectives. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  SUBSTANTIVES,  PBOPERLY  SO  CALLED. 

Substantives  are  all  those  principal  words  which  are  significant 
of  substances,  considered  as  substances. 

The  first  sort  of  substances  are  the  natural,  such  as  animal, 
vegetable,  man,  oak. 

There  are  other  substances  of  our  own  making.  Thus,  by 
giving  a  figure  not  natural  to  natural  materials,  we  create  such 
substances,  as  house,  ship,  watch,  telescope,  &c. 

■  For  this  we  have  the  authority  of  earn  demum  scribere  coepemnt,  quod  ante 

Dion jflofl  of  Halicarnassus,  De  Struct  Orat  aimos  contigit  drciter  quadringentos)  He< 

icct  2.  whom  Quintflian  follows,  Inst.  L  i.  brsei,  inquam,  hac  in  re  secuti  sunt  maflit- 

c  4.  Diogenet  Laertius  and  Priscian  make  tros  suos  Arabes. — Immo  yero  trium  <£ia- 

tliem  alwajs  to  have  admitted  five  parts,  sium  numerum  aliae  etiam  Orientis  lingu» 

See  Priician,  as  before,  and  Laertius,  1.  vii.  retinent  Dubium,  utrum  ea  in  re  Orientalet 

Mgm.  57.  imitati  sunt   andquos  Oraecorum,  an    hi 

'  See  the  places  quoted  in  the  note  im-  potius  secuti  sunt  Orientalium  exemplum. 

mediatelj  preceding.  Utut  est,  etiam  veteres  Orsecos  tres  tantum 

'  Antiqaissima  eorum  est  opinio,  qui  tres  partes  agnovisse,  non  solum  autor  est  Diony- 

classes  fiuiunt  Estque  hacc  Arabum  quoque  sius,  &c.    Voss.  de  Analog.  L  i.  c  1 .     See 

•ententia — Hebrsei  quoque  (qui,  cum  Arabes  also  Sanctii  Minerv.  L  i.  c  2. 
grammaticam    scribere    desinerent,    artera        *  Sup.  p.  126,  note  «. 
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Again,  by  t  mote  refined  operation  of  our  mind  alone,  we 
abstract  any  attribute  from  its  necessary  subject,  and  consider  it 
apart,  devoid  of  its  dependence.  For  example,  from  body  we 
abstract  to  fly ;  from  surface,  the  being  white ;  from  soul,  the 
being  temperate. 

And  tnus  it  is  we  convert  even  attributes  into  substances, 
denoting  them  on  this  occasion  by  proper  substantives,  such  as 
flighty  whiteness^  temperance;  or  else  by  others  more  general, 
such  as  motion^  colour^  virtue.  These  we  call  abstract  substances ; 
the  second  sort  we  call  artificial. 

Now  all  those  several  substances  have  their  genus,  their 
species,  and  their  individuals.  For  example,  in  natural  sub- 
stances, animal  is  a  genus ;  man,  a  species ;  Alexander,  an  in- 
dividual. In  artificial  substances,  edifice  is  a  genus;  palace, 
a  species ;  the  Vatican,  an  individual.  In  abstract  substances, 
motion  is  a  genus ;  flight,  a  species ;  this  flight  or  that  flight  are 
individuals. 

As  therefore,  every  genus  may  be  found  whole  and  entire  in 
each  one  of  its  species,"  (for  thus  man,  horse,  and  dog,  are  each 
of  them  distinctly  a  complete  and  entire  animal ;)  and  as  every 
species  may  be  found  whole  and  entire  in  each  one  of  its  indi- 
viduals, (for  thus  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  are  each  of 
them  completely  and  distinctly  a  man;)  hence  it  is  that  every 
genus,  though  one,  is  multiplied  into  many ;  and  every  species, 
though  one,  is  also  multipHed  into  many,  by  reference  to  those 
beings  which  are  their  proper  subordinates.  Since  then  no  in- 
dividual has  any  such  subordinates,  it  can  never  in  strictness  be 
considered  as  many,  and  so  is  truly  an  individual  as  well  in 
nature  as  in  name. 

From  these  principles  it  is,  that  words  following  the  nature 
and  genius  of  things,  such  substantives  admit  of  number  as 
denote  genera  or  species ;  while  those  which  denote  individuals,** 
in  strictness  admit  it  not. 

*  This  18  what  Plato  sccras  to  have  ex-  called  Marcus  and  many  called  Antonius ; 

pressed  in  a  manner  somewhat  mysterious,  and  thus  it  is  the  Romans  had  their  plurals, 

when  he  talks  of  ftlav  ld4a»  8tc^  xoWHv,  Marci  and  Antonii,  as  we  in  later  days  hnre 

iuhs  iKdffrou  Keifi^vou  x^^P^^i  xdjmi  Siarc-  our  Marks  and  our  Anthoniea.     Now  the 

TOLtiivnv^   KoX    leoWcLs^    irdpas    &AA.^Awy,  plurals  of  this  sort  may  be  well  called  ac- 

Orh  fAtas   (^aBfv  xtpi^xo^ivas.     Sophist  cidcntal,  because  it  is  merely  by  chance  that 

p.  253.  edit.   Serrani.     For  the  common  the  names  coincide. 

definition  of  genus  and   species,  see   the         There  seems  more  reason  for  such  plumls 

Is^^oge,  or  Introduction   of  Porphyry  to  as  the  Ptolemies,  Scipios,  Catos,  or  (to  in- 

Aristotle's  Logic.  stance   in   modem   names)   the  Howards, 

I*  Yet  sometimes  individuals  have  plu-  Pelhama,  and  Montagues ;  because  a  race 

rality  or  number,  from  the  causes  following,  or  family  is  like  a  smaller  sort  of  species ; 

In  the   first  place,  the  individuals  of  the  so   that  the   family  name  extends  to  the 

human  race  are  so  large  a  multitude,  even  kindred,  as  the  specific  name  extends  to  the 

in  the   smallest  nation,  that  it  would  be  individuals. 

difficult  to  invent  a  new  name  for  every         A  third  cause  which  contributed  to  make 

new-bom  individual.     Hence  then  instead  proper  names  become  plural,  was  the  high 

of  one  only  being  called  Marcus,  and  one  character  or  eminence   of  some  one  indi- 

only  Antonius,  it  happens  that  many  are  vidual,  whose  name  became  afterwards  a 
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'  Besdes  nihnber,  another  characteristic^  visible  in  di^bstances, 
is  that  of  sex.  Every  substance  is  either  male  or  female ;  or 
both  male  and  female ;  or  neither  one  nor  the  other.  So  that 
with  respect  to  sexes  and  their  negation,  all  substances  con- 
cdvable  are  comprehended  under  this  fourfold  consideration. 

Now  the  existence  of  Hermaphrodites  being  rare,  if  not 
donbtfal ;  hence  language,  only  regarding  those  distinctions 
which  are  more  obvious,  considers  words  denoting  substances  to 
be  either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter.*^ 

As  to  our  own  species,  and  all  those  animal  species  which 
have  reference  to  common  life,  or  of  which  the  male  and  the 
female,  by  their  size,  form,  colour,  &c.  are  eminently  distin- 
guished, most  languages  have  different  substantives  to  denote 
the  male  and  the  femaJe.  But  as  to  those  animal  species  which 
either  less  frequently  occur,  or  of  which  one  sex  is  less  apparently 
distingnished  from  the  other,  in  these  a  single  substantive  com- 
monly serves  for  both  sexes. 

In  the  English  tongue  it  seems  a  general  rule,''  (except  only 
when  infringed  by  a  figure  of  speech,)  that  no  substantive  is 
masculine,  but  what  denotes  a  male  animal  substance;  none 
feminine,  but  what  denotes  a  female  animal  substance ;  and 
that  where  the  substance  has  no  sex,  the  substantive  is  always 
neuter. 

But  it  is  not  so  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  many  of  the  modern 
tongues.  These  all  of  them  have  words,  some  masculine,  some 
feoiinine,  (and  those,  too,  in  great  multitudes,)  which  have  re- 
ference to  substances  where  sex  never  had  existence.  To  give 
one  instance  for  many.  Mind  is  surely  neither  male  nor  female, 
yet  is  i/ot)9,  in  Greek,  masculine,  and  mens^  in  Latin,  feminine. 

In  some  words,  these  distinctions  seem  owing  to  nothing  else 
than  to  the  mere  casual  structure  of  the  word  itself:  it  is  of 
such  a  gender,  from  having  such  a  termination,  or  from  belonging 
perhaps  to  such  a  declension.  In  others  we  may  imagine  a 
a  more  subtle  kind  of  reasoning,  a  reasoning  which  discerns, 

kind  of  common  appellative,  to  denote  all  ^  After  this  manner   they  are  distin- 

thote  who  had  pretensionB  to  merit  in  the  goished  by  Aristotle :    T&p  6yofxdr»y  rd 

tame  way.     Thus  every  great  critic  was  /i^y  d^^cva,  r<l  84  0^A.ca,  rci  84  fiero^^. 

called  an  Ari«taschuB ;  every  great  warrior.  Poet  cap.  21.    Protagoras,  before  him,  had 

an  Alexander;  every  great  beauty,  a  Helen*  established   the   same  distinction,  calling 

ke.  them  A^^cro,  0^Xffe^  ira)  o'kc^.    Aristot. 

A  Daniel  eome  to  judgmeni  !  yea^  a  DanieL,  Rhet.  L  lii.  c.  5.    Where  mark  what  were 

cries  Shylock  in  the  play,  when  he  would  afterwards  called  o&S^cpo,  or  **  neuters,^ 

express  the  wisdom  of  the  young  lawyer.  were  by  these  called  rei  fiera^h  koI  trKtl^i, 

So  Martial  in  that  well  known  verse,  ^  Nam  quicquid  per  naturam  sexui  non 

8itd  Maeeenates^  non  deenaU^  Flacoe^  Mor  adsignator,  neutrum  haberi  oporteret,  sed 

rones.  id  ars,  &c.    Consent  apud  Putsch,  p.  2023, 

So  Ludlins,  2024. 

AiTUnroc    manUM^    jEtna    omnes,    atperi  The  whole  passage,  from  Genera  homi- 

AtkoneM.  num,  quae  naturalia    sunt,  <&c.   is   worth 

v^ot^^yT«f,^AffvicaAWff.  JjBCVin.  in  perusing. 
TimoD.  vol  L  p.  108. 
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even  in  things  without  sex,  a  distant  analogy  to  that  great  na- 
tural distinction,  which  (ac<;ording  to  Milton)  animates  the 
world." 

In  this  view,  we  may  conceive  such  substantives  to  have  been 
considered  as  masculine,  which  were  '^  conspicuous  for  the  at- 
tributes of  imparting  or  communicating ;  or  which  were  by  na- 
ture active,  strong,  and  efficacious,  and  that  indiscriminately, 
whether  to  goo4  or  to  ill;  or  which  had  claim  to  eminence, 
either  laudable  or  otherwise." 

The  feminine,  on  the  contrary,  were  ''such  as  were  conspicuous 
for  the  attributes  either  of  receiving,  of  containing,  or  of  pro- 
ducing and  bringing  forth ;  or  which  had  more  of  the  passive  in 
their  nature  than  of  the  active ;  or  which  were  peculiarly  beau- 
tiful and  amiable  ;  or  which  had  respect  to  such  excesses  as 
were  rather  feminine  than  masculine.''^ 

Upon  these  principles  the  two  greater  luminaries  were  con- 
sidered, one  as  masculine,  the  other  as  feminine ;  the  sun  (^HXio^^ 
^'  Sol  '''*)  as  masculine,  from  communicating  light,  which  was  na- 
tive and  original,  as  well  as  from  the  vigorous  warmth  and  effi- 
cacy of  his  rays ;  the  moon  (^eXi/Ki;, ''  Luna  ")  as  feminine,  from 
being  the  receptacle  only  of  another^s  light,  and  from  ^ning 
with  rays  more  delicate  and  soft. 

Thus  Milton : 

First  in  his  cast  the  glorious  lamp  was  seen. 

Regent  of  day,  and  sdl  th*  horizon  round 

Invested  with  bright  rays  ;  jocund  to  run 

Ilis  longitude  thro*  heav'n's  high  road :  the  gray 

Dawn,  and  the  Pleiades  before  him  dancM, 

Shedding  sweet  influence.     Less  bright  the  moon 

But  opposite,  in  levelled  west  was  set. 

Ilia  mirror,  with  full  fece  borrowing  her  light 

From  him ;  for  other  light  tke  needed  none.  Par.  Lost,  rii  370. 

By  Virgil  they  were  considered  as  brother  and  sister,  which 
still  preserves  the  same  distinction : 

Nee/ratri$  radiis  obnoxia  suigere  luna.  Georg.  L  S96. 

The  sky  or  ether  is  in  Greek  and  Latin  masculine,  as  being 
the  source  of  those  showers  which  impregnate  the  earth.  The 
earth,  on  the  contrary,  is  universally  feminine,  from  beincf  the 
grand  receiver,  the  grand  container,  but  above  all  from  being 
the  mother  (either  mediately  or  immediately)  of  every  sublunary 
substance,  whether  animal  or  veffetable.^ 

Thus  Virgil : 

Turn  Pater  omnipotens  feecundis  imbribus  tMer 

Cot^ugi$  in  gremium  UbUb  descendit,  et  omnei 

Magnus  alit  magno  commixtus  corpore  foetus.  Qeorg.  il  325. 

•  Mr.  Linnaus,  the  celebrated  botanist,    it  the  basis  of  his  botanic  method, 
has  traced  the  distinction  of  sexes  through-        '  Sencae  Nat.  Quest  iil  U. 
out  the  whole  vegetable  world,  and  made 
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Thus  Shakspeare : 

Common  mother,^  thou 

Wkote  womb  anmeasunible,  and  infinite  breast 

Teems  and  feeds  alL  Tim.  of  Athens. 

So  Milton : 

Wbaterer  earth,  all-bearing  mother,  yields^  Par.  Lost  b.  ▼. 

So  Virgil: 

Non  Jam  nuUer  alit  Tellus,  rireaque  ministrat.^  ^n.  xi.  71. 

Among  artificial  substances,  the  ship  (i/at)9,  *^nayis^)  is  feminine, 
as  being  so  eminently  a  receiver  and  container  of  various  tilings, 
of  men,  arms,  provisions,  goods,  &c.  Hence  sailors,  speaking  of 
their  vessel,  say  always,  "«A^  rides  at  anchor,**'  "«A^  is  under 
sail." 

A  city  {iroXif:,  "ci vitas'')  and  a  country  {irarpt^;^  "patria*") 
are  feminine  also,  by  being  (like  the  ship)  containers  and  re- 
ceivers; and  further  by  being,  as  it  were,  the  mothers  and  nurses 
of  their  respective  inhabitants. 

Thus  Virgil : 

Salre,  magma  parens  fragum,  Satnmia  Tellus, 

Magna  virum.  Qeoig.  ii.  173. 

So,  in  that  heroic  epigram  on  those  brave  Greeks  who  fell  at 
Ch^eronea: 

FoTa  Z\  irdrpis  ^x*'  tc6\irois  r&p  wKfTrra  KafA6yrwf 

**  Their  parsnt  country  in  her  bosom  holds 
Their  wearied  bodies."* 

So  Milton : 

The  city,  which  thou  leest,  no  other  deem 

Than  great  and  gbrious  Rome,  queen  of  the  earth.      Par.  Reg.  b.  iv. 

As  to  the  ocean,  though  from  its  being  the  receiver  of  all  rivers, 
as  well  as  the  container  and  productress  of  so  many  vegetables 
and  animals,  it  might  justly  have  been  made  (like  the  earth) 
feminine ;  yet  its  deep  voice  and  boisterous  nature  have,  in  spite 
of  these  reasons,  prevailed  to  make  it  male.  Indeed,  the  very 
sound  of  Homer's 

Mcya  ff$4yos  *fifrcayoio, 

would  suggest  to  a  hearer,  even  ignorant  of  its  meaning,  that 
the  subject  was  incompatible  with  female  delicacy  and  sonness. 
Time,  (xpo^'o^O  from  his  mijfhty  efficacy  upon  every  thing 
^ound  us,  is  by  the  Greeks  and  English  justly  considered  as 
masculine.  Thus  in  that  elegant  distich,  spoken  by  a  decrepit 
old  man : 

''  'O  ya(f  ;^yoT  fi"  (KOfi^tt  fiicrw  oh  troths, 
"Awtuna  9  ipyaCSfuvos  kcrBwiar^ptu^ 

f  nc^i^^0y>  7^  x^^P**  OrsecAnth.  p.  281.    ptiova-i.    Arist  de  Gener.  Anim.  L  c  2. 

*>  A(^  Kol  iv  T^  8Xy  T^y  yris  ^^a-uf,  &s        '  Demost  in  Orat  de  Corona. 
(hiKif  KoX  foy^P^  rofliiowriy   obfMyhp  B^        ^  *fi   Xp6v€,  wamolonf  BvirrStv  vayfrt- 
col  ^Ator,  Kcd  cf  ri  r&y  iXXen^  r&v  roiolh-     ffKoirt  Aaifioy,    Oraec  Anth.  p.  290. 
Tuy,  &s  yty^yras  ncd  xarfyas  wpotrceyo-         *  Stob.  Eel.  p.  591. 

K   2 
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**  Me  time  hath  bent,  that  sorry  artist,  ha 

That  surely  makes,  whatever  he  handles,  worse.^ 

So,  too,  Shakspeare,  speaking  likewise  of  time : 

Orl.  Whom  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows.  As  yon  like  it 

The  Greek  Odvarof;  or  a?&79,  and  the  English  deaths  seem,  from 
the  same  irresistible  power,  to  have  been  considered  as  masculine. 
Even  the  vulgar  with  us  are  so  accustomed  to  this  notion,  that 
a  female  death  they  would  treat  as  ridiculous."* 

Take  a  few  examples  of  the  masculine  death. 

Callimachus,  upon  the  elegies  of  his  friend  Ueraclitus: 

A/  9^  real  (d^wriv  i.^oy*s  ptriy  d  xdirrttv 

**  Yet  thy  sweet  warbling  strains 
Still  live  immortal,  nor  on  them  shall  death 
His  hand  e*er  lay,  tho'  ravager  of  all."*' 

In  the  Alcestis  of  Euripides,  Bdyaro^^  or  "Death,^  is  one  of  the 
persons  of  the  drama :  the  beginning  of  the  play  is  made  up  of 
dialogue  between  him  and  Apollo ;  and  toward  its  end  there  is 
a  fight  between  him  and  Hercules,  in  which  Hercules  is  con- 
queror, and  rescues  Alcestis  from  his  hands. 

It  is  well  known,  too,  that  sleep  and  death  are  made  brothers 
by  Homer.  It  was  to  this  old  Gorgias  elegantly  alluded,  when, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  long  life,  he  lay  slumbering  on  his  death- 
bed. A  friend  asked  him,  "  How  he  did  T  "  Sleep  (replied  the  old 
man)  is  just  upon  delivering  me  over  to  the  care  of  his  brother.'"'' 

Thus  Shakspeare,  speaking  of  life : 

Merely  thou  art  Death's  fool ; 
For  him  thou  labourist  by  thy  flight  to  shun. 
And  yet  run'st  towards  him  still.  Meas.  for  Meas. 

So  Milton : 

Dire  was  the  tossing,  deep  the  groans;  Despair 

Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch : 

And  oyer  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 

Shook ;  but  delayed  to  strike.  Par.  Lost,  xi.  489.  ^ 

The  Supreme  Being  (God,  ©609,  Deus,  Dieu,  &c.)  is  in  all 
languages  masculine,  inasmuch  as  the  masculine  sex  is  the  supe- 
rior and  more  excellent ;  and  as  he  is  the  Creator  of  all,  the 
Father  of  gods  and  men.  Sometimes,  indeed,  we  meet  with 
such  words  as  To  Ilp&rov^  To  ©eZov,  Numen^  Deity^  (which 
last  we  English  join  to  a  neuter,  saying  Deity  itself;)  sometimes, 

™  Well,  therefore,  did   Milton,  in   his  "  "^^  fic  6  Ihrvos  Ikpxn-ai  vapaKarari- 

Paradise  Lost,  not  only  adopt  death  as  a  $t<r$ai  r'  'A8f  X^.    Stob.  EcL  p.  600. 

person,  but  consider  him  as  masculine :  in  ®  Suppose  in  any  one  of  these  examples 

which  he  was  so  far  from  introducing  a  we  introduce  a  female  death ;  suppose  we 

phantom  of  his  own,  or  from  giving  it  a  read, 

gender  not  supported  by  custom,  that  per-  And  over  them  triumphani  Death  her  dart 

haps  he  had  as  much  the  sanction  of  na-  Shook,  &c. 

tional  opinion  for  his  masculine  death,  as  What  a  felling  off!  How  are  the  nerves 
the  ancient  poets  had  for  many  of  their  and  strength  of  the  whole  sentiment  weak- 
deities,  encd ! 
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I  say,  we  meet  with  these  neuters.  The  reason  in  these  in- 
stances seems  to  be,  that  as  Grod  is  prior  to  all  things,  both  in 
dignity  and  in  time,  this  priority  is  better  characterized  and 
expressed  by  a  negation,  than  by  any  of  those  distinctions  which 
are  co-ordinate  with  some  opposite;  as  male,  for  example,  is 
co-ordinate  with  female,  right  with  left,  &c.  kc.^ 

Virtue  (aper^,  virtus)  as  well  as  most  of  its  species,  are  all 
feminine,  perhaps  from  their  beauty  and  amiable  appearance, 
which  are  not  without  effect  even  upon  the  most  reprobate  and 
corrupt. 

Abashed  the  devil  stood. 
And  felt  how  awiiil  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  ker  shape  how  lovely  ;  saw,  and  pin*d 
His  loss.  Par.  Lost,  iv.  846. 

This  being  allowed,  vice  (tca/cla)  becomes  feminine  of  course, 
as  being,  in  the  auarocx^ia^  or  "  co-ordination  of  things,*"  virtue^s 
natural  opposite.  *> 

The  fancies,  caprices,  and  fickle  changes  of  fortune  would 
appear  but  awkwardly  under  a  character  that  was  male:  but 
taken  together,  they  make  a  very  natural  female ;  which  has  no 
small  resemblance  to  the  coquette  of  a  modern  comedy,  bestow- 
ing, withdrawing,  and  shifting  her  favours,  as  different  beans 
SQceeed  to  her  good  graces. 

Transmntat  incertos  honoies, 

None  mihi,  nunc  alii  benigna.  Hor. 

Why  the  furies  were  made  female  is  not  so  easy  to  explain, 
unless  it  be  that  female  passions  of  all  kinds  were  considered  as 
aosceptible  of  greater  excess  than  male  passions,  and  that  the 
furies  were  to  be  represented  as  things  superlatively  outrageous. 

Talibas  Alecto  dictis  exarsit  in  iras. 

At  Juveni  oranti  subitus  tremor  occupat  artus : 

Dirignere  oculi :  tot  Erinn js  sibilat  Hydris, 

Tantaque  se  fecies  aperit :  turn  flammea  torqacns 

Lmnina  cunctantem  et  quserentem  dicere  plura 

Repulit,  et  geminos  erexit  crinibus  angues, 

Verberaque  insonuit,  rabidoque  hxc  addidit  ore : 

En !  Ego  victa  situ,  &c.  ^n.  viL  455.  ^ 

p  Thos  Ammonins,  speaking  on  the  same  Immo  vero  cum  Deum  masculino  gcnere 

Kibject :  T^  vpSrrop  X^oftcv,  t^*  f  fi^  8^  appellamus,  ita  ipsimi  nominamus,  genus 

T«r  Ziit  fivBoXoyltu  irafKiJi6mw  4ifuy  rks  praestantius  submisso  atque  humili  praefe- 

BntKoylas   iriKtitiffi  rit  ^  it^^fvcnrhy,  ^  rentes.     Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  30. 

•MXiyrpcr^  (l^e  $7iXMirprrrj)  Utofi^pfwrw  B.     Od  yc^   ivayrloy   rw  Ilfx^y    oi>li4y, 

^pcty*  jcol  Tovro  thcAruf  r^  fi^p  yap  &^  Aristot  Metaph.  A.  p.  210.  Sylb. 

^m  rh  9ri\v  a^ffroueov  rh  (lege  r^)  M  ^  They  are  both  represented  as  females 

vdrrp^  -cnrAwf  airt^  (r6ffroixop  o^^y  dAX^  by  Xenophon,  in  the  celebrated  story  of 

ud  5roir  hpvwiKws  rhv  Bc^r  6vofid(ofuv,  Hercules,  taken  from  Prodicus.     See  Me- 

[xp^f ]  rh  <r€ftP^€pop  r&v  ytv&y  rod  inpfi-  morab.  L  ii.  c.   1.     As  to  the  avaroixit* 

liivov  xportfi&rrts,  olhws  ainhv  vpocayo-  here  mentioned,  thus  Varro :    Pythagoras 

pt^fup.     Primum    dicimus,  quod    nemo  Samius  ait  omnium  rcrum  initia  esse  bina : 

etiam  eorum,  qui  theologiam  nobis  Csibu-  ut  finitum  et  infinitum,  bonum  et  malum, 

lanun  int^^omentis  obvolutam  tradiderunt,  vitam   et  mortem,  diem  et  noctcm.     De 

▼el  maris  yel  ftBminae  specie  fingerc  ausus  Ling.  Lat  1.  iv.     See  also  Arist.  Metaph. 

Mt:  idque  merito:  conjugatum  enim  mari  L  i.   c  5,  and   Ecclesiasticus,  chap.   Izii. 

ftBroininum  est.     Causae  autem  omnino  ab-  Ter.  24. 

solutae  ac  simplici   nihil  est  conjugatum.  '  The  words  above  mentioned,  timcy  deaths 
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He  that  would  see  more  on  this  subject,  may  consult  Ammo- 
nius  the  Peripatetic,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  treatise  De 
Interpretatione^  where  the  subject  is  treated  at  large  with 
respect  to  the  Greek  tongue.  We  shall  only  observe,  that  as 
all  such  speculations  are  at  best  but  conjectures,  they  should 
therefore  be  received  with  candour,  rather  than  scrutinized  with 
rigour.  Varro'^s  words,  on  a  subject  near  akin,  are  for  their 
aptness  and  elegance  well  worth  attending.  Non  mediocres 
enim  tenebrse  in  silva,  ubi  haec  captanda;  neque  eo,  quo  per- 
venire  volumus,  semitdB  tritse ;  neque  non  in  tramitibus  queedam 
objecta,  qujB  euntem  retinere  possunt.* 

To  conclude  this  chapter.  We  may  collect  from  what  has 
been  said,  that  both  number  and  gender  appertain  to  words, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  appertain  to  things ;  that  is  to 
say,  because  substances  are  many,  and  have  either  sex  or  no 
sex ;  therefore  substantives  have  number,  and  are  masculine, 
feminine,  or  neuter.  There  is,  however,  this  difference  between 
the  two  attributes :  number  in  strictness  descends  no  lower  than 
to  the  last  rank  of  species :  *  gender,  on  the  contrary,  stops  not 

» 

fortune^  virtue^  &c  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  approached    withal    bo    much    nearer   to 

and  most  modem  languages,  though  they  proae. 

are  diversified  with  genders  in  the  manner  The  following  passage  is  from  the  tame  poem: 

described,  yet  nerer  Tary  the  gender  which  Should  intemUtted  vei^/eamce  arm  again 

they  hare  once  acquired,  except  in  a  few  His  red  right  hand.         Par.  Lost,  ii  17i. 

instances  where  the  gender  is  doubtful.  In  this  place  hit  hand  is  clearly  prefer- 

We  cannot  say  rj  iptrii  or  6  iprr^,  **  haec  vir-  able  either  to  her^t  or  ifs,  by  immediately 

tus,"  or  **  hie  rirtus,"  '*la  vertu,"  or  **le  rer-  referring  us  to  God  himself  ^e  arenga'. 

tu,**  and  so  of  the  rest  But  it  is  otherwise  in  I  shidl  only  gire  one  instance  more,  and 

English.     We  in  our  own  language  say,  quit  this  subject. 

Virtue  is  its  own  reward,  or  Virtue  is  her  At  his  command  th*  up-rooted  hiUs  retired 

own  reward;   Time  maintains  its  wonted  Eaehtohhplace:  they  heard  his  voioe  and  went 

pace,  or  Time  maintains  his  wonted  pace.  Obsequious:  heaven  his  wonted /ace  renewed. 

There  is  a  singular  advantage  in  this  And  with /re^/hw^rets  hill  and  vall^smitd, 
liberty,  as  it  enables  us  to  mark,  with  Par.  Lost,  b.  vi. 
a  peculiar  force,  the  distinction  between  See  also  rer.  54,  55,  of  the  samcbook. 
the  severe  or  logical  style,  and  the  oma-  Hero  all  things  are  personified  ;  the  hills 
mental  or  rhetorical.  For  thus,  when  we  hear,  the  valleys  smile,  and  the  &ce  of 
speak  of  the  above  words,  and  of  all  others  heaven  is  renewed.  Suppose,  then,  the 
naturally  devoid  of  sex,  as  neuters,  we  poet  had  been  necessitated  by  the  laws  of 
speak  of  them  as  they  are,  and  as  becomes  a  his  language  to  have  said,  Saeh  hill  re- 
logical  inquiry.  When  we  give  them  sex,  tir*d  to  its  places  Heaven  renewed  its  wonted 
by  making  them  masculine  or  feminine,  /bux ;  how  prosaic  and  lifeless  would  these 
they  are  from  thenceforth  personified  ;  are  neuters  have  appeared  ;  how  detrimental  to 
a  kind  of  intelligent  beings,  and  become,  as  the  prosopopeia  which  he  was  aiming  to  es- 
tuch,  the  proper  ornaments  either  of  rhe-  tabluh !  In  this,  therefore,  he  was  happy, 
toric  or  of  poetry.  that  the  language  in  which  he  wrote  imposed 

Thus  Milton :  no  such  necessity  ;  and  he  was  too  wise  a 

The  thundery  writer  to  impose  it  on  himselfl     It  were  to 

Wir^^dirith  red  Ughfnu^  and  impetuous  rage,f  be  wished  his  correctors  had  been  as  wise 

Perhaps  hath  spent  his  shafts,  on  their  parts. 

Par.  Lost,  i.  174.  *  De  Ling.  Lat  1.  iv. 

The  poet,  having  just  before  called  the  *  The  reason  why  number  goes  no  lower 

haU  and  thunder,  **  God^s  ministers  of  ven-  is,  that  it  does  not  naturally  appertain  to 

geance,**  and  so  personified  them,  had  he  individuals ;  the  cause  of  which  see  before, 

afterwards   said   its  shafts  for  his  shafts,  p.  128. 
would  have  destroyed  his  own  image,  and 
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bere,  but   descends   to  every  individual,  however  diversified. 
Aad  eo  mueh  for  subsiantives,  properly  so  called. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONGEBNING  SUBSTANTIVES  OF  THE  SECONDABY  OBDEB. 

Ws  are  now  to  proceed  to  a  secondary  race  of  substantives,  a 
race  quite  different  from  any  already  mentioned,  and  whose 
nature  may  be  explained  in  the  following  manner. 

Every  object  which  presents  itself  to  the  senses  or  the  intel- 
lect, is  either  then  perceived  for  the  first  time,  or  else  is  re- 
cognized as  having  been  perceived  before.  In  the  former  case  it 
IB  called  an  object,  t^9  7rp<oTi]<:  yvcoaetof:^  "of  the  first  knowledge,*" 
or  acquaintance ;  "^  in  the  latter  it  is  called  an  object,  T179  Sevripaq 
7^(00-60)99  "  of  the  second  knowledge,''  or  acquaintance. 

Now  as  all  conversation  passes  between  particulars  or  indi- 
Tidu^s,  these  will  often  happen  to  be  reciprocally  objects  t»}9 
TpafTf)^:  yyaoaecof;^  that  is  to  say,  "  till  that  instant  unacquainted 
with  each  other.''  What  then  is  to  be  done !  How  shall  the 
speaker  address  the  other,  when  he  knows  not  his  name?  or 
how  explain  himself  by  his  own  name,  of  which  the  other  is 
wholly  ignorant!  Nouns,  as  they  have  been  described,  cannot 
answer  the  purpose.  The  first  expedient  upon  this  occasion 
aeems  to  have  been  ^icZftv,  that  is,  '^pointing,  or  indication  by 
the  finger  or  hand,"  some  traces  of  which  are  still  to  be  ob- 
served, as  a  part  of  that  action  which  naturally  attends  our 
speaking.  But  the  authors  of  language  were  not  content  with 
this.  They  invented  a  race  of  words  to  supply  this  pointing ; 
which  words,  as  they  always  stood  for  substantives  or  nouns, 
were  characterized  by  the  name  of  ayTtovvfiiai^  or  "pronouns."^ 
These,  also,  they  distinguished  by  three  several  sorts,  calling 
them  pronouns  of  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  person, 
with  a  view  to  certain  distinctions,  which  may  be  explained  as 
follows. 

Suppose  the  parties  conversing  to  be  whollv  unacquainted, 
neither  name  nor  countenance  on  either  side  known,  and  the 

*  See  ApoH.  de  Syntaxi,  L  i.  c  16.  p.  Synt  L  iLx.  5.  p.  106.  Priscian  seems  to 
49 ;  L  ii.  c  3.  p.  103.  Thos  Priscian:  consider  tiiem  so  peculiarly  destined  to  the 
Interest  autem  inter  demonstrationem  et  expression  of  individuals,  that  he  does  not 
reJationein  hoc;  quod  demonstratio,  inter-  say  they  supply  the  place  of  any  noun, 
xogationi  reddita,  primam  ooffuiHonem  oa-  hnt  that  of  the  proper  name  only.  And 
tradit ;  gnii  fadt  ?  Ego :  relatio  rero  «e-  this  undoubtedly  was  their  original,  and 
cmtdmt  cognUionem  significat,  ut,  /<,  de  still  is  their  true  and  natural  use.     Pro- 

Fw  jam  dutti.     Lib.  xii.  p.   936.    edit,  nomen  est  pars  orationis,  quae  pro  nomine 

aUchii  proprio  uniuscuj usque  accipitur.     Prise.  I. 

*  ^ExtTyo  oZv  iutntyufjdoj  rh  furit  3cZ^c«j  xii.  See  also  Apoll.  1.  iL  c  9.  p.  1 17,  1 18. 
fl  iifotpopas    ajnovofiaiofAtyov      ApolL  de 
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subject  of  the  conversation  to  be  the  speaker  himself.  Here,  to 
supply  the  place  of  pointing  by  a  word  of  equal  power,  they 
furnished  the  speaker  with  the  pronoun  /.  /  torite^  I  say^  I 
desire,  &c. :  and  as  the  speaker  is  always  principal  with  respect 
to  his  own  discourse,  this  they  called,  for  that  reason,  the  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person. 

Again,  suppose  the  subject  of  the  conversation  to  be  the  party 
addressed.  Here,  for  similar  reasons,  they  invented  the  pronoun 
thou.  Thou  tvritest,  thou  walkest,  &c. :  and  as  the  party  ad- 
dressed is  next  in  dignity  to  the  speaker,  or  at  least  comes  next 
with  reference  to  the  discourse,  this  pronoun  they  therefore 
called  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person. 

Lastly,  suppose  the  subject  of  conversation  neither  the  speaker 
nor  the  party  addressed,  but  some  third  object,  different  from 
both.  Here  they  provided  another  pronoun.  He,  she,  or  it; 
which,  in  distinction  to  the  two  former,  was  called  the  pronoun 
of  the  third  person. 

And  thus  it  was  that  pronouns  came  to  be  distinguished  by 
their  respective  persons.^ 

As  to  number,  the  pronoun  of  each  person  has  it :  /  has  the 
plural  we,  because  there  may  be  many  speakers  at  once  of  the 
same  sentiment;  as  well  as  one,  who,  including  himself,  speaks 
the  sentiment  of  many.     Thou  has  the  plura>  you,  because  a 

*  The  description  of  the  different  persons  Infandum,  regina,  juhes,  renovare  do- 

here  given  is   taken  from   Priscian,  who  hrem. 

took  it  from  Apollonius.     Personse  prono-  From   henceforward,   for   fifteen  hundred 

minum  sunt  tres  ;  prima,  sccimda,  tertia.  versea,  (though  she  be  all  that  time  the  party 

Prima  est,  ctmi  ipsa,  quae  loquitur,  de  se  addressed,)  we  hear  nothing  further  of  thu 

pronuntiat ;  secunda,  cum  de  ea  pronunciat,  second  person,  a  variety  of  otiier  subjects 

ad  quam  directo  sermone  loquitur ;  tertia,  filling  up  the  narrative, 

cum  de  ea,  quae  nee  loquitur,  nee  ad  se  In  the  mean  time,  the  first  person  may 

directum  accipit  sermonem.    L.  xii.  p.  940.  be   seen  everywhere,  because  Uie  speaker 

Theodore  Gaza  gives  the  same  distinctions,  everywhere  is  himself  the  subject     They 

H^vrov  (xp6<rtnroy  tc.)f  xtpl  iaurov  ^pdr  were  indeed  events,  as  he  says  himself^ 

(ct  6  \€y»y  itirtpoy,  f  wtpl  rov,  xphs  Quaque  ipse  miserrima  vidi, 

6¥  d  \6yos*  rplroy,  f  xtpl  ir^puv.     Oas.  Et  quorum  pan  magria  fuL 

Oram.  1.  iv.  p.  152.  Not  that  the  second  person  does  not  often 

This  account  of  persons  is  far  preferable  occur  in  the  course  of  this  narrative  ;  but 

to  the  common  one,  which  makes  the  first  then  it  is  always  by  a  figure  of  speech, 

the  speaker,  the  second  the  party  addressed,  when  those,  who  by  their  absence  are  in 

and  Uie  third  the  subject     For  though  the  fiict  so  many  third  persons,  are  converted 

first  and  second  be  as  commonly  described,  into  second  persons  by  being  introduced  as 

one  the  speaker,  the  other  the  party  ad-  present     The  real  second  person  (Dido)  is 

dressed ;  yet  till  they  become  subjects  of  never  once  hinted. 

the  discourse  they  have  no  existence.  Again,  Thus  &r  as  to  Virgil.     But  when  we 

as  to  the  third  person's  being  the  subject,  read  Buclid,  we  find  neither  first  person  nor 

this  is  a  character  which  it  shares  in  com-  second  in  any  part  of  the  whole  woric  The 

inon  with  both  the  other  persons,  and  which  reason  is,  that  neither  speaker  nor  party 

can  never,  therefore,  be  called  a  peculiarity  addressed  (in  which  light  we  may  always 

of  its  own.     To  explain  by  an  instance  or  view  the  writer  and  his  reader)  can  possibly 

two.   When  ^ncas  begins  the  narrative  of  become  the  subject  of  pure  mathematics, 

his  adventures,  the  second  person  imroe-  nor  indeed  can  any  thing  else,  except  ab* 

diately  appears,  because  he   makes  Dido,  stnict  quantity,  which  neither  speaks  itself, 

whom  he  addresses,  the  immediate  subject  nor  is  spoken  to  by  another, 
of  his  discourse. 
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speech  may  be  spoken  to  many,  as  well  as  to  one.    He  has  the 

plural   ihey^   because  the  subject  of  discourse   is   often  many 

at  once. 

But   though  all    these  pronouns  have  number,  it  does  not 

appear  either  in  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  any  modem  lanfifuage,  that 
those  of  the  first  and  second  person  carry  the  distinctions  of  sex. 
The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  speaker  and   hearer  being 
generally  present  to  each  other,  it  would  have  been  superfluous 
to  have  marked  a  distinction  by  art,  which  from  nature  and 
even  dress  was  commonly  apparent  on  both  sides.  ^     But  this 
does  not  hold  with  respect  to  the  third  person,  of  whose  cha- 
racter and  distinctions  (including  sex  amonor  the  rest)  we  often 
know  no  more  than  what  we  learn  from  the  discourse.     And 
hence   it   is   that  in  most  languages  the  third  person  has  its 
genders,  and  that  even  English  (which  allows  its  adjectives  no 
genders  at  all)  has  in  this  pronoun  the  triple  distinction  of  he^ 
$ke^  and  it  J 

Hence,  too,  we  see  the  reason  why  a  single  pronoun  to  each 
person,  'an  /to  the  first,  and  a  thou  to  the  second,  are  abun- 
dantly sufiicient  to  all  the  purposes  of  speech.  But  it  is  not  so 
with  respect  to  the  third  person.  The  various  relations  of  the 
Tarious  objects  exhibited  by  this  (I  mean  relations  of  near  and 
distant,  present  and  absent,  same  and  different,  definite  and 
indefinite,  &c.)  made  it  necessary  that  here  there  should  not  be 
one,  but  many  pronouns,  such  as  he^  thiSj  that,  other^  any^ 
iome^  &c. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  all  these  words  do  not 
always  appear  as  pronouns.  When  they  stand  by  themselves, 
and  represent  some  noun,  (as  when  we  say.  This  is  virtue,  or 
£6(/rrt^Q>9,  "  give  me  that^)  then  are  they  pronouns.  But  when 
they  are  associated  to  some  noun,  (as  when  we  say,  this  habit 
IS  virtue ;  or  Set/rr^/coiv,  '^  that  man  defrauded  me,"")  then  as  they 
supply  not  the  place  of  a  noun,  but  only  serve  to  ascertain  one, 

'  Demonstmtio  ipsa  aecnm  gcnns  osten-  bigaous  sentence,  he  caused  him  to  destroy 

'dit     Prisciaa.  1.  xii  p.  942.     See  ApoIL  him^  we  are  told,  with  the  proper  distinc- 

de  Syntax.  L  iL  c  7.  p.  1 09.  tions,  that  the  caused  him  to  destroy  it, 

'  Tlie  utility  of  this  distinction  may  be  Then  we  know  with  certainty  what  before 

better  found  in  supposing  it  away.     Sup-  we  could  not:  that  the  promoter  was  the 

pose,  for  example,  we  should  read  in  history  woman  ;  that  her  instrument  was  the  hero ; 

these  words:  **He  caused  him  to  destroy  and  that  the  subject  of  their  cruelty  was 

him,^*  and  that  we  were  to  be  informed  the  the  unfortunate  city. 

ke^  which  is  here  thrice  repeated,  stood  each  *  Qnseritur  tamen  cur  prima  quidem  per- 

time  for  something  different ;  that  is  to  say,  sona  et  secunda  singula  pronomina  habeant, 

for  a  man,  for  a  woman,  and  for  a  city,  tertiam  rero  sex  diversae   indicent  voces? 

whose  names  were  Alexander,  Thais,  and  Ad   quod  respondendum  est,  quod  prima 

Persepolis.     Taking  the  pronoun  in   this  quidem  et  secunda  persona  ideo  non  egent 

manner,  dirested  of  its  genders,  how  would  diversis  vocibus,  quod    semper  prrosentes 

it  appear  which  was  destroyed,  which  was  inter  se  sunt,  et  demonstrativse  ;  tcrtia  vero 

the  destroyer,  and  which  the  cause  that  persona  modo   demonstrativa  est,  ut,  hie, 

inored  to  the  destruction  ?     But  there  are  iste ;  modo  relativa,  ut,  is,  ipse,  &c     Pris- 

not  such  doubts,  when  we  hear  the  genders  cian.  I.  xii.  p.  933. 
diftinguisbed  ;   when,  instead  of  the  am- 
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they  fall  rather  into  the  species  of  definitives  or  articles.  That 
there  is,  indeed,  a  near  relation  between  pronouns  and  articles, 
the  old  grammarians  have  all  acknowledged,  and  some  words  it 
has  been  doubtful  to  which  class  to  refer.  The  best  rule  to 
distinguish  them  is  this :  the  genuine  pronoun  always  stands  by 
itself,  assuming  the  power  of  a  noun,  and  supplying  its  place ; 
the  genuine  article  never  stands  by  itself,  but  appears  at  all 
times  associated  to  something  else,  requiring  a  noun  for  its 
support,  as  much  as  attributives  or  adjectives.* 

As  to  the  coalescence  of  these  pronouns,  it  is  as  follows.  The 
first  or  second  will,  either  of  them,  by  themselves,  coalesce  with 
the  third,  but  not  with  each  other.  For  example,  it  is  good 
sense,  as  well  as  good  grammar,  to  say  in  any  language,  /  am 
he.  Thou  art  he ;  but  we  cannot  say,  /  am  thou^  nor  Thou  art  L 
The  reason  is,  there  is  no  absurdity  for  the  speaker  to  be  the 
subject  also  of  the  discourse,  as  when  we  say,  /  am  he ;  or  for 
the  person  addressed,  as  when  we  say,  Thou  art  he.  But  for 
the  same  person,  in  the  same  circumstances,  to  be  at  once  the 
speaker  and  the  party  addressed,  this  is  impossible;  and  so, 
uierefore,  is  the  coalescence  of  the  first  and  second  person. 

And  now,  perhaps,  we  have  seen  enough  of  pronouns,  to  per- 
ceive how  they  differ  from  other  substantives.  The  others  are 
primary,  these  are  their  substitutes ;  a  kind  of  secondary  race, 
which  were  taken  in  aid,  when,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,'' 

*  T^  Apdpov  fitr^  ivSfJMTos,  K<d  ^  irrctf-  mcrantes,  fini^s  ea  articolos  appellabant ; 
yvfiia  &yr*  6v6fiaTos :  **"  the  article  stands  ipsos  autem  articulos,  quibus  nos  caremus, 
with  a  noun,  bat  the  pronoun  stands  for  a  ,  infinitos  articuloa  dicebont.  Vel,  vt  alii 
noun.^^  ApoL  L  L  c.  3.  p.  22.  Ainh,  olv  dicunt,  articulos  connumezabant  pronomi- 
r&  ipdpa,  TTJs  wpbs  T^t  oySfuira  cwofrrff-  nibus,  et  articularia  eos  pronomina  voca- 
<r««y  &Tro(rTc£rro,  «ij  t^k  vwoTrrayfi4vriy  bent,  &c.  Pris.  L  i.  p.  574.  Varro,  speak- 
^krrwKu/iJay/A€Tairiirrc(,;**  now  articles  them-  ing  of  qtUsque  and  Ate,  calls  them  both 
selves,  when  they  quit  their  connexion  articles,  the  first  indefinite,  the  second 
with  nouns,  pass  into  such  pronoun  as  is  definite.  De  Linff.  Lat.  1.  viL  See  also  L 
proper  upon  the  occasion.^  Ibid.  Again,  ix.  p.  132.  Vossius,  indeed,  in  his  Ana- 
Oray  rh  ApBpoy  fiii  fi^*  6y6fJuiTos  ircum-  logia,  (1.  i.  c.  1.)  opposes  this  doctrine, 
kc^xfidyrjTcut  woffiinjTai  8^  tr^yra^iy  oy6-  because  hie  has  not  the  same  power  with 
fMTos  hy  irpoeKTfBfififBa^  4k  irdaiis  iiydyicris  the  Greek  article,  6.  But  he  did  not  enough 
€ls  ipTvyvfiiay  fura^fitpB^cercu,  cfye  oifK  attend  to  the  ancient  writers  on  this  subject, 
iyyiy6fi€yoy  fitr*  MfMros  BvydfKi  iunl  who  considered  all  words  as  articles,  whidi 
MfAaros  traptX-fiip&ri :  "  when  the  article  is  being  associated  to  nouns  (and  not  stand- 
assumed  without  the  noun,  and  has  (as  we  ing  in  their  place)  served  in  any  manner 
explained  before)  the  same  syntax  which  to  ascertain  and  determine  their  significa- 
the  noun  has,  it  must  of  absolute  necessity  tion. 

be  admitted  for  a  pronoun,  because  it  ap-  ^^  See  these  reasons  at  the  beginning  of 

pears  without  a  noun,  and  yet  is  in  power  this  chapter,  of  which  reasons  the  principal 

assumed  for  one.**  Ejusd.  L  ii.  c  8.  p.  113;  one  is,  that  **no  noun,  properly  so  called, 

L  L  c  45.  p.  96,     Inter  pronomina  ct  arti-  implies  its  own  presence.    It  is  therefore  to 

culos  hoc  interest,  quod  pronomina  ea  pu-  ascertain  such  presence,  that  the  pronoun  is 

tantur,  quae,  cum  sola  sint,  vicem  nominis  taken  in  aid ;  and  hence  it  is  it  becomes 

complent,  ut  qitis,  ilU,  igte :  articuli  vero  equivalent  to  ScZS^tf,  that  is,  to  pointing  or 

cum    pronominibus,    aut    nominibus,   aut  indication  by  the  finger."     It  is  worth  re- 

participiis  adjunguntur.    Donat  Gram.  p.  marking  in  that  verse  of  Periius, 

1 753.  Sed  pulchrum  ett  du/Uo  mondrarif  et  dicier, 

Priscian,  speaking  of  the  Stoics,  says  as  hie  est, 

follows :  Articulis  autem  pronomina  connu-  how  the  Sci^ci  and  the  pronoun  are  intro- 
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the  others  could  not  be  used.  It  is,  moreover,  by  means  of  these, 
a&d  of  articles,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  them,  that  ^'  language, 
though  in  itself  only  significant  of  general  ideas,  is  brought  down 
to  denote  that  infinitude  of  particulars  which  are  for  ever 
arising,  and  ceasing  to  be.''^  But  more  of  this  hereafter,  in  a 
proper  place. 

As  to  the  three  orders  of  pronouns  already  mentioned,  they 
may  be  called  prepositive,  as  may,  indeed,  all  substantives,  be- 
cause they  are  capable  of  introducing  or  leading  a  sentence, 
without  having  reference  to  any  thing  previous.  But  besides 
those  there  is  another  pronoun,  (in  Greek  89,  oari^'^  in  Latin, 
Qttf ;  in  English,  Who,  Which,  That,)  a  pronoun  having  a 
character  peculiar  to  itself,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  ex- 
plained as  follows. 

Suppose  I  was  to  say,  ''Light  is  a  body,  Light  moves  with  great 
celerity .'^  These  would  apparently  be  two  distinct  sentences. 
Suppose,  instead  of  the  second  light,  I  were  to  place  the  preposi- 
tive pronoun  it,  and  say,  Light  is  a  body ;  it  moves  with  great 
celerity ;  the  sentences  would  still  be  distinct  and  two.  But  if 
I  add  a  connective,  (as  for  example  an  and,)  saying,  Light  is  a 
body,  and  it  moves  with  great  celerity ;  I  then  by  connexion 
make  the  two  into  one,  as  by  cementing  many  stones  I  make 
one  wall. 
Now  it  is  in  the  united  powers  of  a  connective  and  another 

Eronoun,  that  we  may  see  the  force  and  character  of  the  pronoun 
ere  treated.  Thus,  therefore,  if  in  the  pl^ce  of  and  it,  we  sub- 
stitute thai,  or  which,  saying  Light  is  a  body,  which  moves  with 
great  celerity ;  the  sentence  still  retains  its  unity  and  perfection, 
and  becomes  if  possible  more  compact  than  before.  We  may, 
with  just  reason,  therefore,  call  this  pronoun  the  subjunctive,  be- 
cause it  cannot  (like  the  prepositive)  introduce  an  original  sen- 

duced  together,  and  made  to  cooperate  to  *  The  Greeks,  it  must  be  confessed,  call 
the  same  end.  this  pronoun  &roT<ucrtKhy  U^Bpoy,  ^the  sub- 
Sometimes,  by  Tirtne  of  SeZtti*  the  pro-  junctive  article.^^     Yet,  as  it  should  seem, 
noun  of  the  third  person  stands  for  the  this  is  but  an  improper  appellation.    Apol- 
fim  lonius,  when  he  compares  it  to  the  wporcuc- 
(^lod  ft  miUiilmt  parcea,  erit  hie  quoque  riKhy,  or  true  ^  prepoutive  article,^  not  only 
MUea.  confesses  it  to  differ,  as  being  expressed  1^ 
That  is,  **  I  also  will  be  a  soldier.**  a  different  word,  and  having  a  different 
TibuL  L  iL  eL  6.  v.  7.    See  Vulpiua.  pbice  in  every  sentence  ;  but  in  syntax,  he 
It  may  be  observed,  too,  that  even  in  adds,  it  is  wholly  different    De  Sjrntax,  L  i. 
epistolary  correspondence,  and  indeed  in  c  43.  p.  91.   Theodore  Oaasa  acknowledges 
sil  kinds  of  writing,  where  the  pronouns  /  the  same,  and  therefore  adds,  ZB^y  8^  koX 
sod  you  make  their  iq>pearance,  there  is  a  oZ  levpUas  tty  ^ri  U^Opoy  touti  :  ^*  for  these 
tort  of  implied  presence,  which  they  are  reasons  this  (meaning  the  subjunctive)  can- 
mpposed  to  indicate,  though  the  parties  are,  not  properly  be  an  article/*  And  just  before 
in  fad,  at  ever  so  great  a  distance.     And  he  says,  icupiMs  ye  fi^y  6,p$poy  rh  wportue- 
bence  the  rise  of  that  distinction  in  Apol-  ruc6y :  ^  however,  properly  speaking,  it  is 
lonins,  riit  ftJ^r  r&y  S^ttty  c7veu  8ciS^«c9,  the    prepositive    is    the   article.'*     Gram. 
rki  a  rod  rov^  **  that  some  indications  are  Introd.  1.  iv.     The  Latins,  therefore,  have 
ocular,  and  some  are  mental**    De  §yntaxi,  undoubtedly  done  better  in  ranging  it  with 
L  ii  c  3i.  p.  104.  the  pronouns. 
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tence,  but  only  serves  to  subjoin  one  to  some  other  which  is 
previous.** 

The  application  of  this  subjunctive,  like  the  other  pronouns, 
is  universal.  It  may  be  the  substitute  of  all  kinds  of  substan- 
tives, natural,  artificial,  or  abstract;  as  well  as  general,  special, 
or  particular.  We  may  say,  the  animal,  which,  &c.;  the  man, 
whom,  &c.;  the  ship^  which,  &c.;  Alexander,  who,  &c.;  Bu- 
cephalus, that,  &c. ;  virtue,  which,  &c.  &c. 

Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  substitute  of  all  the  other  pronouns, 
and  is  of  course,  therefore,  expressive  of  all  three  persons.  Thus 
we  say,  /,  who  now  read,  have  near  finished  this  chapter ;  thou, 
who  now  readest ;  he,  who  now  readeth,  &c.  &c. 

And  thus  is  this  subjunctive  truly  a  pronoun  from  its  sub- 
stitution, there  being  no  substantive  existing,  in  whose  place  it 
may  not  stand.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  essentially  distinguished 
from  the  other  pronouns  by  this  peculiar,  that  it  is  not  only  a 
substitute,  but  withal  a  connective.^ 

^  Hence  we  Bee  why  the  pronoun  here  cedent  noon,  which  U  capable  of  being  ap- 

mentioned  is  always  necessarily  the  part  of  plied  to  many  subjects,  and  by  connecting 

some    complex    sentence,   which    sentence  to  it  a  new  sentence,  of  necessity  assumes 

contains,  either  expressed  or  understood,  a  new  verb  also.     And  hence  it  is  that  the 

two  verbs  and  two  nominatives.  words,  *  the  grammarian   came,   toAo  dis- 

Thus  in  that  verse  of  Horace,  coursed,*  form  in  power  nearly  the  umie 

Qui  metuens  vivit^  liber  mihi  non  erii  sentence,  as  if  we  were  to  say,  *  the  gnun- 

unquam,  marian  came,  and  discoursed.*  ^     ApolL  de 

lUe  non  erit  liber  is  one  sentence,  qui  me-  Syntazi,  1.  i.  c.  43.  p.  92.     See  also  an  in- 

tuens  vivU  is  another.     JIU  and  qui  are  genious  French  treatise,  called  Orammaire 

the  two  nominatives,  erit  and  vivii  the  two  Generale  et  Raisonn^  c  9. 

verbs,  and  so  in  all  other  instances.  The  Latins,  in  their  structure  of  thii 

The  following  passage  from  Apollonius  subjunctive,  seem  to  have  well  represented 

(though  somewhat  corrupt  in  more  places  its  compound  nature  of  part  pronoun  and 

than  one)  will  serve  to  shew  whence  the  part  connective,  in  forming  their  91a  and 

ft)ove  speculations  are  taken.  T^  diroToim-  91119  from  que  and  w,  or  (if  we  go  witli 

nhy  JSLpBpov  4ir\  ^/la  Viioy  ^/pcrou,  oi/kSc-  Scaliger  to  the  Greek)  from  icai,  and  6s, 

htfiivov  8ict  rris  itfo^opas  r^  wpoKftfidytp  Kod  and  6.    ScaL  de  Cans.  Ling.  Lat.  c  127. 

6v6fMTi'   Ktd  iyrtvdty  awKow  \6yov  ob  Homer  also  expresses  the  force  of  this 

fraptarJoftt  Kard    r^y  r&y  hio  jnifiArwy  subjunctive,  pronoun  or  article,  by  help  of 

c^uyra^iy  (\iyoo  r^y  iy  r^  Mfiaru,  Kcd  the  prepositive  and  a  connective,  exactly 

r^y  iy  abr^  lip  ApOp^)  Hirfp  irdXiy  waptt-  consonant  to  the  theory  here  establidied. 

irrro  t^  KAI  trvyBttrfUf.    Koiyhy  fi\y  (lege  See  Iliad,  A.  ver.  270,  553.  N.  571.  11.  54, 

TO  KAI  7^  Kotyhv  ii\y)  waptXdfifiwe  rh  157,  158. 

iyofjLa  rh  wpoKtififyoy,  ab^irK^Kov  Z\  ertpoy  ^  Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  may  not 
k6yoy  wdvrws  xal  trtpoy  ^fxa  iropcActfi-  be  improper  to  remark,  that  in  the  Greek 
iSoi'c,  Kol  ofhct  rh,  irapty4yrro  6  ypofiftart-  and  Latin  tongues  the  two  principal  pro- 
ject, bs  8icAc(c(ro,  ZvydfLU  rby  abrhv  kwo-  nouns,  that  is  to  say,  the  first  and  second 
TfAci  Tov  (fors.  T^)  b  ypofifiartKhs  irapt-  person,  the  effo  and  the  /»,  are  implied  in 
7/veTo,  Kal  8icA((aro.  **  The  subjunctive  the  very  form  of  the  verb  itself  ypd^tf^ 
article  (that  is,  the  pronoun  here  men-  ypdtptts,  scribo,  scribis,)  and  are  for  that 
tioned)  is  applied  to  a  verb  of  its  own,  and  reason  never  expressed,  unless  it  be  to  mark 
yet  is  connected  withal  to  the  antecedent  a  contradistinction ;  such  as  in  Virgil, 
noun.  Hence  it  can  never  serve  to  con-  Nos  pairiam  fugimue ;  tu^  Tityre^  lentm 
stitute  a  simple  sentence,  by  reason  of  the  in  umbra 
syntax  of  the  two  verbs ;  I  mean,  that  which  Formosam  resonare  dooes^  &c 
respects  the  noun  or  antecedent,  and  that  This,  however,  is  true  with  respect  only  to 
which  respects  the  article  or  relative.  The  the  casus  rectus,  or  nominitive  of  these  pro- 
same,  too,  follows  as  to  the  conjunction  nouns,  but  not  with  respect  to  their  oblique 
<tnd*    This  copulative  assumes  the  ante-  cases,  which  must  alwa3'6  be  added,  because 
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And  no^r   to  conclude  what  we  have  said  concerning  sub- 
Btantives.      All  substantives  are  either  primary  or  secondary; 
that  is   to  say,  according  to  a  language   more   familiar  and 
known,  are  either  nouns  or  pronouns.     The  nouns  denote  sub- 
staDces,  and  those  either  natural,  artificial,  or  abstract/    They 
moreover  denote  things  either  general,  or  special,  or  particular. 
The  pronouns,  their  substitutes,  are  either  prepositive  or  sub- 
junctive.    The  prepositive   is  distinguished  into  three  orders, 
called  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  person.     The  sub- 
junctive includes  the  powers  of  all  those  three,  having  super- 
added, as  of  its  own,  the  peculiar  force  of  a  connective. 

Having  done  with  substantives,  we  now  proceed  to  attribu- 
tives. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING  ATTRIBUTIVES. 

ArrRtBUTivES  are  all  those  principal  words,  that  denote  attri- 
bnteg,  considered  as  attributes.  Such,  for  example,  are  the 
words  blacky  whiter  great,  little,  wise,  eloquent,  writeth,  wrote, 
vriting,  &lc.^ 

thoogh  we  see  the  effo  in  amo,  and  the  tu  quiredthe  name  of  fyicXtrucai,  that  u,*^  lean- 
in  ofluu,  we  aee  not  the  to  or  m«  in  amicU  ing  or  inclining  pronoonB."^  The  Greeks, 
or  tMonL  too,  had  in  the  first  person,  iftov,  ifui,  ^/a^, 

Tet  even  these  ohlique  cases  appear  in  a  for  contradistinctives,  and  fiov,  fwly  /t^,  for 

different  manner,  according  as  they  nuurk  enclitics.     And  hence  it  was  thai  Apol- 

contradistinction,  or  not.     If  they  contra-  lonias  contended,  that  in  the  passage  ahove 

distinguish,  then  are  they  commoidy  placed  quoted  from  the  first  Iliad,  we  should  read 

at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  ircuSa  8*  ifwl,  for  ircu8a  9^  fiol,  on  account 

before  the  verb,  or  leading  substantive.  of  the  contradistinction  which  there  occurs 

Thus  Viigil :  between  the  Grecians  and  Chryses.     See 

Quid  Tkeaeoy  mapnum  Apoll.  de  Syntaxi,  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  20  ;  L  iL  c 

Quid  memorem  Aldden  7  Eiud  genu*  ab  2.  p.  102, 103. 

Jave  gmmmo.  This  diversity  between   the   contradis- 

Thns  Homer:  tinctive  pronouns  and  the  enclitic,  is  not 

'Tfuy  fihf  $€o\  ioi€y unknown    even    to  the    English    tongue. 

IloiSa  3i  MOI  \6<rarf  tpl\riy.  'lA.  A.  When  we  say.  Give  tne  conterUy  the  me  in 
Where  the  Ifuy  and  the  fiol  stand,  as  cour  this  case  is  a  perfect  enclitic.  But  when  we 
tradistingnished,  and  both  have  precedence  say,  Give  me  content^  Give  him  his  thou- 
of  their  respective  verbs,  the  vfitf  even  aands^  the  me  and  him  are  no  enclitics, 
leading  the  whole  sentence.  In  other  in-  but  as  they  stand  in  opposition,  assume  an 
stances,  these  pronouns  commonly  take  their  accent  of  their  own,  and  so  become  the  true 
{4ace  behind  the  verb,  as  may  be  seen  in  6p$oToyovfi4pai, 
examples  everywhere  obvious.  The  Greek  '  See  before,  p.  128. 
language  went  further  stilL  When  the  k  In  the  above  list  of  words  are  included 
obbqoe  case  of  these  pronouns  happened  to  what  grammarians  called  adjectives,  verbs, 
contradistinguish,  they  assumed  a  peculiar  and  participles,  inasmuch  as  all  of  them 
accent  of  their  own,  which  gave  them  the  equally  denote  the  attributes  of  substance, 
name  of  ^pBcTorovfitycu^  or  **  pronouns  up-  Hence  it  is,  that  as  they  are  all  from  their 
rightly  accented.**  When  they  marked  no  very  nature  the  predicates  in  a  proposition, 
such  (^position,  they  not  only  took  their  (being  all  predicated  of  some  subject  or  sub- 
place  behind  the  verb,  but  even  gave  it  stance,  Snow  ia  white,  Cicero  writelk,  &c.) 
their  accent,  and  (as  it  were)  inclined  hence  I  say  4he  appellation  ^fut  or  verb  is 
themselves  upon  it.    And  hence  they  ac-  employed  by  logicians  in  an  extended  sense 
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However,  previously  to  these,  and  to  every  other  possible 
attribute,  whatever  a  thing  may  be,  whether  black  or  white, 
square  or  round,  wise  or  eloquent,  writing  or  thinking,  it  must 
first  of  necessity  exist,  before  it  can  possibly  be  any  thing  else. 
For  existence  may  be  considered  as  an  universal  genus,  to  which 
all  things  of  all  kinds  are  at  all  times  to  be  referred.  The  verbs, 
therefore,  which  denote  it,  claim  precedence  of  all  others,  as 
being  essential  to  the  very  being  of  every  proposition,  in  which 
they  may  still  be  found,  either  expressed,  or  by  implication; 
expressed,  as  when  we  say,  The  swn  is  bright ;  by  implication, 
as  when  we  say.  The  sun  rises,  which  means,  when  resolved.  The 
sun  is  rising.^ 

The  verbs,  w,  groweth,  lecometh,  est,  fit,  inrdp^ei  iarl^ 
TriXei,  yiyverac,  are  all  of  them  used  to  express  this  general 
genus.  The  Latins  have  called  them  verba  substantiva,  "  verbs 
substantive,"*"*  but  the  Greeks  pijfuiTa  irrrapKriKa,  "  verbs  of 
existence ;  "*'  a  name  more  apt,  as  being  of  greater  latitude,  and 
comprehending  equally  as  well  attribute,  as  substance.  The 
principal  of  those  verbs,  and  which  we  shall  particularly  here 
consider,  is  the  verb  earl,  est,  is. 

Now  all  existence  is  either  absolute  or  qualified :  absolute,  as 
when  we  say,  B  is ;  qualified,  as  when  we  say,  B  is  an  animal ; 
B  is  black,  is  round,  &c. 

With  respect  to  this  difference,  the  verb  is  can  by  itself 
express  absolute  existence,  but  never  the  qualified,  without 
subjoining  the  particular  form,  because  the  forms  of  existence 
being  in  number  infinite,  if  the  particular  form  be  not  ex- 
pressed, we  cannot  know  which  is  intended.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  when  is  only  serves  to  subjoin  some  such  form,  it 
has  little  more  force  than  that  of  a  mere  assertion.  It  is  under 
the  same  character,  that  it  becomes  a  latent  part  in  every  other 
verb,  by  expressing  that  assertion  which  is  one  of  their  es- 
sentials. Thus,  as  was  observed  just  before,  riseth  mean3,  ii 
rising ;  writeth,  is  writing. 

Again :  as  to  existence  in  general,  it  is  cither  mutable,  or  im- 
mutable :  mutable,  as  in  the  objects  of  sensation ;  immutable, 
as  in  the  objects  of  intellection  and  science.  Now  mutable 
objects  exist  all  in  time,  and  admit  the  several  distinctions  of 
present,  past,  and  future.  But  immutable  objects  know  no  suck 
distinctions,  but  rather  stand  opposed  to  all  things  temporary. 

to  denote  them  all.    Thas  AmmoniuB,  ex-  casion,  is  very  pertinent  to  the  pieaenL 

plaining  the  reason  why  Aristotle  in  hia  Non  declinatio,  sed  proprietas  ezcutiendA 

tract  De   Interpretatione  calls  XwKhs  a  est  signiiicationis.  Lib.  ii.  p.  576.    And  in 

yerb,  tells  as,  iraaoif  ^wKJ^y,  Karriyopoi-  another  place  he  says,  Non  similitndo  de- 

fitvop  Spoy  iv  wpoTotrn    woiowroMt  ^/xa  clinationis  omnimodo  conjungit  Tel  disoeniit 

KoXfurdeu,  **  that  every  sound  articulate,  partes  orationis  inter  se,  sed  vis  ipaius  mg- 

that  forms  the  predicate  in  a  proposition,  is  nificatiouis.   Lib.  xiiL  p.  970. 
called  a  verb,"  p.  24.  edit  Ven.    Priscian^s        ^  See  Metaphya.  Aristot.  L  v.  c  7.  edit 

observation,  though  made  on  another  oc-  Du-Vall. 
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And  hence  two  different  significations  of  the  substantive  verb 
u,  according  as  it  denotes  mutable,  or  immutable  being. 

For  example,  if  we  say.  This  orange  is  ripe^  is  meaneth,  that 
ii  sxisMh  so  now  at  this  present^  in  opposition  to  past  time, 
when  it  was  green,  and  to  future  time,  when  it  will  be  rotten. 

But  if  we  say,  The  diameter  of  the  square  is  incommensurable 
with  iis  side^  we  do  not  intend  by  is^  that  it  is  incommensur- 
able now,  having  been  formerly  commensurable,  or  being  to  be- 
come so  hereafter ;  on  the  contrary,  we  intend  that  perfection  of 
existence  to  which  time  and  its  distinctions  are  utterly  unknown. 
It  is  under  the  same  meaning  we  employ  this  verb,  when  we  say, 
Truth  isy  or,  God  is.  The  opposition  is  not  of  time  present  to 
other  times,  but  of  necessary  existence  to  all  temporary  ex- 
istence whatever.^  And  so  much  for  verbs  of  existence,  com- 
monly called  verbs  substantive. 

We  are  now  to  descend  to  the  common  herd  of  attributives, 
8och  as  black  and  tohite^  to  write^  to  speak,  to  walk,  &c. ;  among 
which,  when  compared  and  opposed  to  each  other,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  distinctions  appears  to  be  this.  Some,  by  being, 
joined  to  a  proper  substantive,  make,  without  further  help,  a  per- 
fect assertive  sentence ;  while  the  rest,  though  otherwise  perfect, 
are  in  this  respect  deficient. 

To  explain  by  an  example.  When  we  say,  Cicero  eloquent, 
Cicero  wise,  these  are  imperfect  sentences,  though  they  denote 
a  substance  and  an  attribute.  The  reason  is,  that  they  want  an 
assertion,  to  shew  that  such  attribute  appertains  to  such  sub- 
stance. We  must  therefore  call  in  the  help  of  an  assertion 
elsewhere,  an  is,  or  a  was,  to  complete  the  sentence,  saying, 
Cicero  is  wise,  Cicero  was  eloquent.  On  the  contrary,  when  we 
say,  Cicero  writeth,  Cicero  walketh,  in  instances  like  these  there 
is  no  such  occasion,  because  the  words  writeth  and  walketh 
imply  in  their  own  form  not  an  attribute  only,  but  an  assertion 
likewise.  Hence  it  is  they  may  be  resolved,  the  one  into  is  and 
writing,  the  other  into  is  and  walking. 

Now  all  those  attributives  which  have  this  complex  power  of 
denoting  both  an  attribute  and  an  assertion,  make  that  species 
of  words  which  grammarians  call  verbs.  If  we  resolve  this 
complex  power  into  its  distinct  parts,  and  take  the  attribute 
alone  without  the  assertion,  then  have  we  participles.  All  other 
attributives,  besides  the  two  species  before,  are  included  to- 
gether in  the  general  name  of  adjectives. 


*  Cmn  enim  dicimna,  Deiu  ett,  non  earn  tignificat,  tale  est,  tanquam  ti  dicamui, 

dichniu  nunc  ecie,  ted  tantum  m  subdan-  nunc   est,    Quare   cum    dicimus    esse,    ut 

fu  MM,  ut  hoc  ad  immutabilitatem  potius  fubstantiam  designemua,  timpliciter  est  ad- 

tobftantiiBy  quam  ad  tempos  aliquod  refer*  dimus ;  cum  vero  ita  ut  aliquid  prseaena 

atnr.  Si  eutem  dicimus,  dies  est,  ad  nuUam  ngmficetur,  secundum  tempus.     Boeth.  ^  in 

diei  snbstantiam  pertinetp  nisi  tantum  ad  lib.  de  Intcrpr.  p.  307.   See  also  Plat  Tim. 

tenporis  constitutionem  ;  hoc  eniro,  quod  p.  37,  38.  edit.  Serrani. 


\ 
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And  thus  it  is,  that  all  attributives  are  either  verbs,  partici- 
ples, or  adjectives. 

Besides  the  distinctions  above  mentioned,  there  are  others 
which  deserve  notice.  Some  attributes  have  their  essence  in 
motion ;  such  are  to  walk^  to  fly^  to  strike^  to  live.  Others  have 
it  in  the  privation  of  motion ;  such  are  to  stop^  to  resty  to  ceatse, 
to  die.  And,  lastly,  others  have  it  in  subjects  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  either  motion  or  its  privation  ;  such  are  the 
attributes  of  great  and  little^  white  and  blacky  tdse  and  foolish, 
and,  in  a  word,  the  several  quantities  and  qualities  of  all  Ihings. 
Now  these  last  are  adjectives ;  those  which  denote  motions,  or 
their  privation,  are  either  verbs  or  participles. 

And  this  circumstance  leads  to  a  further  distinction,  which 
may  be  explained  as  follows.  That  all  motion  is  in  time,  and 
therefore,  wherever  it  exists,  implies  time  as  its  concomitant,  is 
evident  to  all,  and  requires  no  proving.  But,  besides  this,  all 
rest  or  privation  of  motion  implies  time  likewise.  For  how  can 
a  thing  be  said  to  rest  or  stop,  by  being  in  one  place  for  one 
.  instant  only  i  So,  too,  is  that  thing,  which  moves  with  the 
greatest  velocity.*"  To  stop,  therefore,  or  rest,  is  to  be  in  one 
place  for  more  than  one  instant ;  that  is  to  say,  during  an  ex- 
tension between  two  instants,  and  this  of  course  gives  us  the  idea 
of  time.  As  therefore  motions  and  their  privation  imply  time 
as  their  concomitant,  so  verbs,  which  denote  thefn,  come  to 
denote  time  also.^  And  hence  the  origin  and  use  of  tenses, 
"  which  are  so  many  diflferent  forms  assigned  to  each  verb,  to 
shew,  without  altering  its  principal  meaning,  the  various  times 
in  which  such  meaning  may  exist.'*''  Thus  scribit,  scripsii, 
scripserat,  and  scribet^  denote  all  equally  the  attribute,  to  write, 
while  the  difference  between  them  is,  that  they  denote  writing 
in  different  times. 

Should  it  be  asked,  whether  time  itself  may  not  become,  upon 
occasion,  the  verVs  principal  signification ;  it  is  answered,  No. 
And  this  appears,  because  the  same  time  may  be  denoted  by 
different  verbs,  (as  in  the  words  writeth  and  speaketh,)  and  dif- 
ferent times  by  the  same  verb,  (as  in  the  words  iDriteth  and 
wrote,)  neither  of  which  could  happen,  were  time  any  thing 
more  than  a  mere  concomitant.  Add  to  this,  that  when  words 
denote  time,  not  collaterally,  but  principally,  they  cease  to  be 
verbs,  and  become  either  adjectives  or   substantives.     Of  the 

^  Thus  Proclus,  in  the  beginning  of  his  a  verb :  ^rjfMa  8^  itrri  rh  irpoa-inifuuifw 

treatise  concerning  motion :  *Hptftovy  itrrl  XP^^^^^  **  ^  ^^^^  i'  something,  which  sig- 

T^  wp6rtpoy  Kot  Siirrtpoy  4v  r^  aiir^  row^  mfies  time  over  and  above,^^(for  snch  it  the 

%v^  Kol  ainh^  iral  rk  fidpri:  '^That  thing  is  force  of  the  preposition  wp6s,)    If  it  shoald 

at  rest,  which  for  a  time  prior  and  sabse-  be  asked,  Over  and  above  what?    It  may 

quent  is  in  the  same  place,  both  itself  and  be  answered,  Over  and  above  its  principal 

its  parts.**  signification,  which  is  to  denote  some  mov- 

'  The  ancient   authors   of   dialectic  or  ing  and  energizing  attribute.     See  Ariit. 

logic   have   well   described   this  property,  de  Interpret,  c  3.  together  with  his  com* 

The  following  is  part  of  their  definition  of  mentators  Ammonias  and  BoethiuSk 
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adjective  kind  are   timely,  yearly,  daily,  hourly,  &c. ;   of  the 
saostantive  kind  are  time,  year,  day,  hour,  &c. 

The  most  obvious  division  of  time  is  into  present,  past,  and 
fiiture,  nor  is  any  language  complete  whose  verbs  have  not 
teoses  to  mark  these  distinctions.  But  we  may  go  still  further. 
Time  past  and  future  are  both  infinitely  extended.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  universal  time  past  we  may  assume  many  particular 
limes  past,  and  in  universal  time  future,  many  particular  times 
future ;  some  more,  some  less  remote,  and  corresponding  to  each 
other  under  different  relations.  Even  present  time  itself  is  not 
exempt  from  these  differences,  and  as  necessarily  implies  some 
degree  of  extension,  as  does  every  given  line,  however  minute. 

Here,  then,  we  are  to  seek  for  the  reason  which  first  intro- 
duced into  language  that  variety  of  tenses.  It  \^as  not,  it 
seems,  enough  to  denote  indefinitely  (or  by  aorists)  mere  present, 
past,  or  future,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  many  occasions,  to 
define  with  more  precision  what  kind  of  past,  present,  or  future. 
And  hence  the  multiplicity  of  futures,  preterites,  and  even 
present  tenses,  with  which  all  languages  are  found  to  abound, 
aod  without  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  our  ideas. 

However,  as  the  knowledge  of  tenses  depends  on  the  theory 
of  time,  and  this  is  a  subject  of  no  mean  speculation,  we  shall 
reserve  it  by  itself  for  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCERNING  TIME  AND  TENSES. 

Time  and  space  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  both  of 
them  by  nature  things  continuous,  and  as  such  they  both  of 
them  imply  extension.  Thus  between  London  and  Salisbury 
there  is  the  extension  of  space,  and  between  yesterday  and  to- 
morrow the  extension  of  time.  But  in  this  they  differ,  that  all 
the  parts  of  space  exist  at  once  and  together,  while  those  of 
time  only  exist  in  transition  or  succession."*  Hence,  then,  we 
may  gain  some  idea  of  time,  by  considering  it  under  the  notion 
of  a  transient  continuity.  Hence  also,  as  far  as  the  affections 
and  properties  of  transition  go,  time  is  different  from  space ;  but 
as  to  those  of  extension  and  continuity  they  perfectly  coincide. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  such  a  part  of  space  as  a  line.     In 
every  given  line  we  may  assume  anywhere  a  point,  and  there- 

*  See  p.  18,  note  n.     To  which  we  may  sist  the  whole  at  once,  bnt  only  in  a  Ringle 

add  what  is  natd  by  Ammonius :  ol^\  yap  now  or  instant ;  for  it  hath  its  exifttoncc  in 

i  Xpivos  tkos  S^M  {Hpiffrareu,  iW*  ^  Karit  becoming  and  in  ceasing  to  be.^     Amm.  in 

fUtwy  rh  vvv  iw  y&p  r^  yiy§aOai  Kol  ^^t-  Pnedicaro.  p.  82.  B. 
ftoetu  rh  ttym  Ix*'-    ^  Time  doth  not  sub- 
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fore  in  every  given  line  there  may  be  assumed  infinite  points. 
So  in  every  given  time  we  may  assume  anywhere  a  now  or 
instant^  and  therefore  in  every  given  time  there  may  be  assumed 
infinite  nows  or  instants. 

Further  still:  a  point  is  the  bound  of  every  finite  line,  and  a 
now,  or  instant,  of  every  finite  time.  But  although  they  are 
bounds,  they  are  neither  of  them  parts,  neither  the  point  of  any 
line,  nor  the  now  or  instant  of  any  time.  If  this  appear  strange, 
we  may  remember  that  the  parts  of  any  thing  extended  are 
necessarily  extended  also,  it  being  essential  to  their  character 
that  they  should  measure  their  whole.  But  if  a  point  or  now 
were  extended,  each  of  them  would  contain  within  itself  infinite 
other  points,  and  infinite  other  nows,  (for  these  may  be  assumed 
infinitely  within  the  minutest  extension,)  and  this,  it  is  evident, 
would  be  absurd  and  impossible. 

These  assertions,  therefore,  being  admitted,  and  both  points 
and  nows  being  taken  as  bounds,  but  not  as  parts,  °  it  will 
follow,  that  in  the  same  manner  as  the  same  point  may  be  the 
end  of  one  line,  and  the  beginning  of  another,  so  the  same  now 
or  instant  may  be  the  end  of  one  time  and  the  beginning  of 
another.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  lines  A  B,  B  G. 


I  say,  that  the  point  B  is  the  end  of  the  line  A  B,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  line  B  C.  In  the  same  manner  let  us  suppose 
A  B,  B  C  to  represent  certain  times,  and  let  B  be  a  now  or 
instant.  In  such  case,  I  say,  that  the  instant  B  is  the  end  of  the 
time  A  B,  and  the  beginning  of  the  time  BO.  I  say  likewise 
of  these  two  times,  that  with  respect  to  the  now  or  instant, 
which  they  include,  the  first  of  them  is  necessarily  past  time,  as 
being  previous  to  it ;  the  other  is  necessarily  future,  as  being 
subsequent.  As,  therefore,  every  now  or  instant  always  exists 
in  time,  and  without  being  time,  is  timer's  bound ;  the  bound  of 
completion  to  the  past,  and  the  bound  of  commencement  to  the 
future :  from  hence  we  may  conceive  its  nature  or  end,  which  is 
to  be  the  medium  of  continuity  between  the  past  and  the  future, 
so  as  to  render  time,  through  all  its  parts,  one  entire  and  perfect 
whole.** 

n  *ayfjAy  M  M^  ftSptoy  rh  vw  rod  rt  yiip  rh  fitpos^  ical  a6yKtur$m  3f «  t^  9k» 

j(p6voVf  &<nrtp  oM*  al  (rrtyfiol  tijj  ypofifiris'  4k  rwv  fitp&y'  6  8i  xP^pos  oi  Smcci  tr^y- 

«a  9h  ypofiftai  96o  t^j  fdas  fi6pia:  **  It  is  KtitrBat  in  r&y  vvv :  **  A  now  is  do  put  of 

evident  that  a  now,  or  instant,  is  no  more  time ;  for  a  part  is  able  to  meosnre  its  whole, 

a  part  of  time  than  points  are  of  a  line,  and  the  whole  is  necessarily  made  up  of  its 

The  parts,  indeed,  of  one  line  are  two  other  parts ;  but  time  doth  not  appear  to  be  nuide 

lines."    Natur.  Ausc.  1.  iv.  c  17.    And  up  of  nows.''    Ibid.  c.  14. 
not  long  before  iThtkvvy  oh  /idpos'  fitrpti         ^Th9^  yw  i<m  aw4xtM  XP^^^^  fitfV^ 
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From  the  above  speculations  there  follow  sQine  conclusions, 
which  may  be  perhaps  called  paradoxes,  till  they  have  been 
attentively  considered.  In  the  nrst  place,  there  cannot  (strictly 
speaking)  be  any  snch  thing  as  time  present.  For  if  all  time  be 
transient  as  well  as  continuous,  it  cannot,  like  a  line,  be  present 
all  together,  but  part  will  necessarily  be  gone  and  part  be  coming. 
If,  therefore,  any  portion  of  its  continuity  were  to  be  present  at 
once,  it  would  so  far  quit  its  transient  nature,  and  be  time  no 
longer.  But  if  no  portion  of  its  continuity  can  be  thus  present, 
how  can  time  possibly  be  present,  to  which  such  continuity  is 
essential ! 

Further  than  this :  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  time  present, 
there  can  be  no  sensation  of  time  by  any  one  of  the  senses.  For 
all  sensation  is  of  the  present  only,^  the  past  being  preserved 
not  by  sense  but  by  memory,  and  the  future  being  anticipated 
by  prudence  only  and  wise  foresight. 

But  if  no  portion  of  time  be  the  object  of  any  sensation ; 
further,  if  the  present  never  exist ;  if  the  past  be  no  more ;  if 
the  future  be  not  as  yet ;  and  if  these  are  all  the  parts  out  of 
which  time  is  compounded;  how  strange  and  shadowy  a  being 
do  we  find  it?  How  nearly  approaching  to  a  perfect  non- 
entity?'' Let  us  try,  however,  since  the  senses  fail  us,  if  we  have 
not  faculties  of  higher  power  to  seize  this  fleeting  being. 

The  world  has  been  likened  to  a  variety  of  things,  but  it 
appears  to  resemble  no  one  more  than  some  moving  spectacle 
(such  as  a  procession  or  a  triumph)  that  abounds  in  every  part 
with  splendid  objects,  some  of  which  are  still  departing^  as  fast 

Arx^  «rvr4xfiy^  rh^xp^^^  "r^y  n^ap^^-  therefore  time  exists  not  at  all,  or  at  least 

Urn  jcal  iaifAtrWf  ica2  ixcts  Wpof  XP^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  obscure  existence,  one 

hritr  Icrri  7^  rov  fi^y  ipx^^  tov  8^  rr-  may  suspect  from  hence.     A  part  of  it  has 

AcifH^ .-  **  A  now  or  instant  is  (as  was  said  been,  and  is  no  more ;  a  part  of  it  is  coming, 

be&fe)  the  continuity  or  holding  together  and  is  not  as  yet ;  and  oat  of  these  is  mam 

of  time  ;  for  it  makra  time  continuous,  the  that  infinite  time  which  is  ever  to  be  a»- 

past  and  the  future,  and  is  in  general  its  sumed  still  further  and  further.    Now  that 

bonndaiy,  as  being  the  beginning  of  one  which  is  made  up  of  nothing  but  nonenti- 

tixne  and  the  ending  of  another/^    Natur.  ties,  it  should  seem  was  impossible  ever  to 

Ansenlt.  L  It.  c.  Id.    ^w^xfut  in  this  place  participate  of  entity.^*    Natural  Ausc  t  ir. 

Beans  not  continuity,  as  standing  for  ex-  c.  14.     TlAs  9h  rois  fi^i  oZtrt  y€iTyid(u; 

tension,  but  rather  that  junction,  or  holding  TlpSroy  /i^y,  iirtii^  imavBa  rh  wapf\B6y 

together,  by  which  extension  is  imparted  to  iort  ica2  t^  ti4x\oy,  raSra  tik  fi^  iyra'  rh 

other  things.  fi^y  yi^  iiffMyiarcu  koI  oIk  $ri  itrrl,  rh  ih 

9TeBurpyiLp{al<r0ii<r(iK.)  oCrtrh  fi^Woy^  oinr^  iari'  avfiTcapaBUi  Z\  r^  XP^^V  ^^ 

olrr«  rh  ytydfuyoy  yyuplCofityy  &AXck  rh  tpiauca   wdtrrtt,  ftaWoy  9h  rrji   Kty^<rfMs 

voffhr  iiAyoy :  "  For  by  this  fiaculty  (namely,  abray  irapaKo\o^/id  iart  6  xp^yos :  **  How 

the  &culty  of  sense)  we  neither  know  the  therefore  is  it  that  they  approach  nearly  to 

future  nor  the  past,  but  the  present  only.'*^  nonentities  ?     In  the  first  place,  because 

'Aptffr,  rtpl  Myjifi,    A.  a.  here  (where  they  exist)  exists  the  past  and 

^"Ori  fthf  otv  t\»s  ohK  Utrriy,  ^  fiAyis  the  future,  and  these  are  nonentities ;  for 

col  iftvdpm^  4k  rSty  94  ns  tty  &r<nrrf6<r€i9'  the  one  is  vanished  and  is  no  more,  the 

rh  fiXy  y^  oArov  y4yoyt^  koI  ohx  ttrrC  rh  Z\  other  is  not  as  yet     Now  all  natural  sub- 

fUxXttj  Kot  oihn»  4<rriy  4k  t\  roinwy  Ktd  6  stances  pass  away  along  with  time,  or  rather 

im^tos  Ktd  6  4ul  XjofkfiaySfuyos  XP^"^^  ^^^  ^^  ^"  upon  their  motion   that  time  is  an 

Ktircu'  rh  V  4k  fi^  (irrcty  irvyKUfuyoyy  iZ^ya-  attendant^*  Philop.  MS.  Com.  in  Nicomach. 

ray  |y  96^9m  Kor^x*^^  irvr^  obvias :  **  That  p.  1 0. 

T    9 
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as  others  make  their  appearance.  The  senses  look  on  while 
the  sight  passes,  perceiving  as  much  as  is  immediately  present, 
which  they  report  with  tolerable  accuracy  to  the  souFs  superior 
powers.  Having  done  this,  they  have  done  their  duty,  being 
concerned  with  nothing  save  what  is  present  and  instantaneous. 
But  to  the  memory,  to  the  imagination,  and  above  all  to  the 
intellect,  the  several  nows  or  instants  are  not  lost,  as  to  the 
senses,  but  are  preserved  and  made  objects  of  steady  compre- 
hension, however  in  their  own  nature  they  may  be  transitory 
and  passing.  "  Now  it  is  from  contemplating  two  or  more  of 
these  instants  under  one  view,  together  with  that  interval  of 
continuity  which  subsists  between  them,  that  we  acquire  insen- 
sibly the  idea  of  time.'*'''^  For  example:  The  sun  rises;  this  I 
remember :  it  rises  again ;  this  too  I  remember.  These  events 
are  not  together ;  there  is  an  extension  between  them — not,  how- 
ever, of  space,  for  we  may  suppose  the  place  of  rising  the  same, 
or  at  least  to  exhibit  no  sensible  difference.  Yet  still  we 
recognise  some  extension  between  them.  Now  what  is  this 
extension  but  a  natural  day!  And  what  is  that  but  pure  time! 
It  is  after  the  same  manner,  by  recognising  two  new  moons,  and 
the  extension  between  these;  two  vernal  equinoxes,  and  the 
extension  between  these  ;  that  we  gain  ideas  of  other  times,  such 
as  months  and  years,  which  are  all  so  many  intervals,  described 
as  above ;  that  is  to  say,  passing  intervals  of  continuity  between 
two  instants  viewed  together. 

And  thus  it  is  the  mind  acquires  the  idea  of  time.  But  this 
time  it  must  be  remembered  is  past  time  only,  which  is  always 
the  first  species  that  occurs  to  the  human  intellect.  How  then 
do  we  acquire  the  idea  of  time  future !  The  answer  is,  we 
acquire  it  by  anticipation.  Should  it  be  demanded  still  further, 
and  what  is  anticipation  ?  We  answer,  that  in  this  case  it  is  a 
kind  of  reasoning  by  analogy  from  similar  to  similar ;  from  suc- 
cessions of  events,  that  are  past  already,  to  similar  successions, 

**  T<^€  ipofi^y  yryoy^vcu  xp^yov,  Jhay  rov  c.  1 6.  Themistius^s  Comment  iipon  this  pofi- 

irp<n4pov  Kcd  (Hrripov  iv  rp  Kitrfitru  aXtrBtf-  sage  is  to  the  same  purpose.      Oray  ykp  6 

trip  \(ifiufity.     *Opi(ofi€V  9k  r^  &AAo  koX  vovs  iLyofuniadfU  rov  uw^  h  x^'  cfrcy, 

ftAAo  &iro\a$€iy  a&r^  koI  fitrai^  ri  avT&y  trtooy  wdKiy  tlvri  rh  rfifitpoy^  rAr^   kcX 

irtpoy'  trtuf  7^  rck  tucpa  trtpa  rov  fi4<rov  XP^^^^  tvOhs  iyty^ffty,  imh  r&y  8^  yvy 

yo^ato^ty,  K<d  8t^  ttirp  ii  4^x^  ^^  '^f  '^^  6ptC6ixfyoy^  oToy   6irh  irtpdrotr   9vd^  mil 

fiky  wpArtpoy^  rh   8i    Sartpoy,   rArt   Koi  otrw  \4y€iy  Ix*^  ^*  ^ocr6y  ioTi  ircrrciraf- 

rovro  iJKtfji^y  cTvcu  XP^^^^  '  ^  It  is  then  we  hwa  iapoay^  ))  /icicaf8cica,  oToy  i^  avflpov 

Bay  there   has  been   time,  when   we  can  ypafifiyjs  mixwuay  9{ro  crrjfitiois  i,'Korefiy6- 

acqoire  a  sensation  of  prior  and  subsequent  fityos :  **  For  when  the  mind,  remembering 

in  motion.     But  we  distinguish  and  settle  the  now,  which  it  talked  of  yesterday,  talks 

these  two  by  considering  one  first,  then  the  again  of  another  now  to-day,  then  it  is  it 

other,  together  with  an  interval  between  immediately  has  an  idea  of  time,  terminated 

them  different  from  both.     For  as  often  as  by  these  two  nows,  as  by  two  boundaries ; 

we  conceive  the  extremes  to  bo   different  and  thus  it  is  enabled  to  say,  that  the  quan- 

from  the  mean,  and  the  soul  talks  of  two  tity  is  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hours,  as  if  it 

nows,  one  prior  and  the  other  subsequent,  were  to  sever  a  cubit's  length  from  an  infi- 

then  it  is  we  say  there  is  time,  and  this  it  nite  line  by  two  points.''    Themist.  Op.  edit, 

is  we  call  time.**     Natural.  Auscult  I  iv.  Aid.  p.  45.  B. 
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that  are  presamed  hereafter.  For  example :  I  observe  as  &r 
bock  as  my  memory  can  carry  me,  how  every  day  has  been  suc- 
eeeded  by  a  night ;  that  night,  by  another  day ;  that  day,  by 
another  night ;  and  so  downwards  in  order  to  the  day  that  is 
now.  Hence,  then,  I  anticipate  a  similar  succession  from  the 
present  day,  and  thus  gain  the  idea  of  days  and  nights  in  fu- 
turity. After  the  same  manner,  by  attending  to  the  periodical 
returns  of  new  and  full  moons ;  of  springs,  summers,  autumns, 
and  winters,  all  of  which,  in  time  past,  I  find  never  to  have 
iailed,  I  anticipate  a  like  orderly  and  diversified  succession,  which 
makes  months,  and  seasons,  and  years,  in  time  future. 

We  go  ftirther  than  this,  and  not  only  thus  anticipate  in  these 
natural  periods,  but  even  in  matters  of  human  and  civil  concern. 
For  example :  having  observed  in  many  past  instances  how 
health  had  succeeded  to  exercise,  and  sickness  to  sloth;  we 
anticipate  future  health  to  those,  who,  being  now  sickly,  use 
exercise ;  and  fiiture  sickness  to  those,  who,  being  now  healthy, 
are  slothfiil.  It  is  a  variety  of  such  observations,  all  respecting 
•ne  subject,  which  when  systematized  by  just  reasoning,  and 
made  habitual  by  due  practice,  form  the  character  of  a  master- 
artist,  or  man  of  practical  wisdom.  If  they  respect  the  human 
body,  (as  above,)  they  form  a  physician ;  if  matters  military, 
the  general ;  if  matters  national,  the  statesman ;  if  matters  of 
private  life,  the  moralist ;  and  the  same  in  other  subjects.  All 
these  several  characters,  in  their  respective  ways,  may  be  said 
to  possess  a  kind  of  prophetic  discernment,  which  not  only  pre- 
sents them  the  barren  prospect  of  futurity,  (a  prospect  not  hid 
from  the  meanest  of  men,)  but  shews  withal  those  events  which 
are  likely  to  attend  it,  and  thus  enables  them  to  act  with  supe- 
rior certainty  and  rectitude.  And  hence  it  is,  that  (if  we  except 
those  who  have  had  diviner  assistances)  we  may  justly  say,  as 
was  said  of  old, 

He*t  the  best  prophet  who  conjectures  welL* 

'  Mdrris  V  ApurroSf  i<ms  clicci^ci  KctX&s,  past.      It   was    this    intimate    connexion 

So  Milton :  between   time  and    the    soul,  that  made 

TVl  old  experience  do  attain  some  philosophers  doubt,  whether,  if  there 

To  tomethmg  like  prophetic  drain.  was  no  soul,  there  could  be  any  time,  since 

Et  facile  ejristimari  poteid,  prudeniiam  eue  time  appears  to  have  its  being  in  no  other 

qmodammodo  divinationem.  region.     U^tpoy  8^  fiij  olhrfs  ^x^'  *^V 

Com.  Nep.  in  Vit.  Attici.  hy  6  xp6voSy  inrofyfiatitp  6»  ris^  k.  r.  A. 

There  is  nothing  appears  so  clearly  an  Natur.  Auscnlt.  I.  i^.  c.  20.     Them  is  tins, 

object  of  the  mind  or  intellect  only,  as  the  who  comments  the  above  pasragc,  expresses 

future  does,  since  we  can  find  no  place  for  himself  more  positively.     EJ  roiwv  ZixSos 

its  existence  anywhere  else.     Not  but  the  A^crcu  rirt  i^iBfittrhv  koHL  rh  iLpiBnol" 

same,  if  we  consider,  is  equally  true  of  the  fitpoy^  rh  fiiu  rh  hpiBiiifrhy  Si^AoS^  Zvyifiti^ 

past     For  though  it  may  have  once  had  rh  Z\  sytpytitj^  ravra  8^  ovk  tty  Orotrralri^ 

another  kind  of  being,  when  (according  to  fi^  6yTos  rod  i^iBfxfitroyros  fiffre  ^vydfiti 

common  phrase)  it  actually  was,  yet  was  it  fi^t  iytpytitf,  <payfphy  i)s  ovk  Uv  6  xp<^>^' 

then  something  present,  and  not  something  ^r^t  fi^  otcrrjs  ^vxvf-     Them.  p.  48.  edit. 

past    As  post,  it  has  no  existence  but  in  Aldi.    Vid.  etiam  ejusd.  Coram,  in  Lib.  de 

the  mind  or  memory,  since,  had  it  in  fact  An.  p.  94. 

any  other,  it  conld  not  properly  be  called 
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From  what  has  been  reasoned  it  appears,  that  knowledge 
of  the  future  comes  from  knowledge  of  the  past ;  as  does 
knowledge  of  the  past  from  knowledge  of  the  present ;  so  that 
their  order  to  us  is  that  of  the  present,  past,  and  fiiture. 

Of  these  species  of  knowledge,  that  of  the  present  is  the 
lowest,  not  only  as  first  in  perception,  but  as  far  the  more  ex- 
tensive, being  necessarily  common  to  all  animal  beings,  and 
reaching  even  to  Zoophytes,  as  far  as  they  possess  sensation. 
Knowledge  of  the  past  comes  next,  which  is  superior  to  the 
former,  as  being  confined  to  those  animals  that  have  memory  as 
well  as  senses.  Knowledge  of  the  future  comes  last,  as  being 
derived  from  the  other  two,  and  which  is,  for  that  reason,  the 
most  excellent  as  well  as  the  most  rare,  since  nature  in  her 
superadditions  rises  from  worse  always  to  better,  and  is  never 
found  to  sink  from  better  down  to  worse.^ 

And  now  having  seen  how  we  acquire  the  knowledge  of  time 
past  and  time  future ;  which  is  first  in  perception,  which  first 
in  dignity ;  which  more  common,  which  more  rare ;  let  us  com- 
pare them  both  to  the  present  now  or  instant,  and  examine  what 
relations  they  maintain  towards  it. 

In  the  first  place,  there  may  be  times  both  past  and  future,  in 
which  the  present  now  has  no  existence;  as,  for  example,  in 
yesterday  and  to-morrow. 

Again,  the  present  now  may  so  far  belong  to  time  of  either 
sort,  as  to  be  the  end  of  the  past,  and  the  beginning  of  the  fu- 
ture ;  but  it  cannot  be  included  within  the  limits  of  either.  For 
if  it  were  possible,  let  us  suppose  C  the  present  now  included 

A  B  C  D  E 


within  the  limits  of  the  past  time  A  D.  In  such  case,  C  D,  part 
of  the  first  time  A  D,  will  be  subsequent  to  C,  the  present  noWy 
and  so  of  course  be  future.  But  by  the  hypothesis  it  is  past, 
and  so  will  be  both  past  and  future  at  once,  which  is  absurd. 
In  the  same  manner  we  prove  that  G  cannot  be  included  within 
the  limits  of  a  future  time,  such  as  B  E. 

What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  such  times,  as  this  day,  this  month, 
this  year,  this  century,  all  which  include  within  them  the  present 
now  f    They  cannot  be  past  times  or  future,  from  what  has  been 

f)roved ;  and  present  time  has  no  existence,  as  has  been  proved 
ikewise."  Or  shall  we  allow  them  to  be  present,  from  the  pre- 
sent now^  which  exists  within  them ;  so  that  from  the  presence 
of  that  we  call  these  also  present,  though  the  shortest  among 
them  has  infinite  parts  always  absent  ?  If  so,  and  in  conformity 
to  custom,  we  allow  such  times  present,  as  present  days,  months, 
years,  and  centuries,  each  must  of  necessity  be  a  compound  of  the 
past  and  the  future,  divided  from  each  other  by  some  present 

'  ScQ  below,  note  I  of  this  chapter,  p.  157.  **  Sop.  p.  147. 
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m«  or  instant,  and  jointly  called  present^  while  that  now  remains 
within  them.    Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  the  time  X  Y,  which 

-      X  A  B  C  D  E  Y 


•    •     •    • 


let  ns  call  a  day,  or  a  century ;  and  let  the  present  now  or  in- 
stani  exist  at  A.  I  say,  inasmuch  as  A  exists  within  XY,  that 
therefore  X  A  is  time  past,  and  AY  time  future,  and  the  whole 
X  A,  AY,  time  present.  The  same  holds,  if  we  suppose  the 
present  note  to  exist  at  B,  or  0,  or  D,  or  E,  or  anywhere  before 
Y.  When  the  present  now  exists  at  Y,  then  is  the  whole  XY 
time  past^  and  still  more  so,  when  the  now  gets  to  ^,  or  onwards. 
In  like  manner,  before  the  present  now  entered  X,  as,  for  example, 
when  it  was  at  /,  then  was  the  whole  X  Y  time  future ;  it  was 
the  same,  when  the  present  now  was  at  X.  When  it  had  passed 
that,  then  XY  became  time  present.  And  thus  it  is  that  time 
is  present,  while  passing,  in  its  present  now  or  instant.  It  is 
the  same  indeed  here,  as  it  is  in  space.  A  sphere  passing  over 
a  plane,  and  being  for  that  reason  present  to  it,  is  only  present 
to  that  plane  in  a  single  point  at  once,  while  during  the  whole 
progression  its  parts  absent  are  infinite.'' 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  perceive  that  all  time,  of 
every  denomination,  is  divisible  and  extended.  But  if  so,  then 
whenever  we  suppose  a  definite  time,  even  though  it  be  a  time 
present,  it  must  needs  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 
And  so  much  for  time. 

Now  from  the  above  doctrine  of  time  we  propose,  by  way  of 
hypothesis,  the  following  theory  of  tenses. 

*  Place,  according  to  the  ancients,  was  it  within  their  respectire  limits.  Nicephonu 

either  mediate  or  immediate.     I  am  (for  Blemides  speaks  much  to  the  same  purpose, 

example)  in  Europe,  because  I  am  in  Eng-  *Eyc<rrwt  oly  XP^^^^  4<rrly  6  itp*  iKdrtpa 

land ;  in  England,  because  in  Wiltshire ;  irapcuctifityos  r^  icvpivs  vvV   }(j>6vos  fif 

in  Wiltshire,  because    in   Salisbury ;    in  puchs^  4k    waptkriKudSrot    irol    fjJWoyros 

Salisbury,  because  in  my  own  house ;  in  (rvytarias^  koI  8t^  ty)v  wphs  rh  Kvplws  yvu 

my  own  house,  because  in  my  study.   Thus  yuryiauruf,  yw  \ty6fifyos  Kcd  ain6s :  **  Pre- 

fu  mediate  place.     And  what  is  my  irome-  sent  time,  therefore,  is  that  which  adjoins 

liate  place  ?    It  is  the  internal  bound  of  to  the  real  now  or  instant  on  either  side, 

that    containing    body   (whatever    it    be)  being  a  limited  time  made  up  of  past  and 

vhich  coincides  with  the  external  bound  of  future,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  that  real 

my  own   body.     Tov  irtpiixoyros  fr4pas^  now,  said  to  be  now  also  itself     *EiriT. 

naif  %  vq»irxci  rh  ircpccxV<>^''«     Now  as  ^vffu^s,  Kc^.  9^.     See  also  Arist.  Physic, 

this  immediate  place  is  included  within  the  L  vi.  c  2,  3,  &c. 

limits  of  all  the  former  places,  it  is  from         In  the  above  note,  mention  is  made  of 

this  relation  that  those  mediate  places  also  the  real  now,  or  instant,  and  its  efficacy, 

are  called,  each  of  them,  my  pkux,  though  To  which  we  may  add,  that  there  is  not 

the  least  among  them  so  hi  exceed  my  mag-  only  a  necessary  connexion  between  exist- 

nitude.    To  apply  this  to  time.  The  present  encc  and  the  present  instant,  because  no 

erntury  is  present  in  the  present  year ;  that,  other  point  of  time  can  properly  be  said  to 

m  the  present  month  ;  that,  in  the  present  be,  but  also  between  existence  and  life,  be- 

day ;  that,  in  the  present  hour ;  that,  in  the  cause  whatever  lives,  by  the  same  reason 

present  minate.     It  is  thus  by  circumscrip-  necessarily  is.     Hence  Sophocles,  speaking 

tion  within  circumscription  that  we  arrive  at  of  time  present,  elegantly  says  of  it, 
that  real  and  indivisible  instant,  which,  by         Xp6y<p  r^  (^yrt,  koX  irapdyri  vvy. 
being  itself  the  very  essence  of  the  present.         The  living  and  now  present  time. 
diffuses  presence  throughout  all,  even  the  Trachin.  v.  1 1 85. 

hugett  01  timet,  which  are  found  to  include 
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The  tenses  are  used  to  mark  present,  past,  and  future  time, 
either  indefinitely  without  reference  to  any  beginning,  middle, 
or  end ;  or  else  definitely,  in  reference  to  such  distinctions. 

If  indefinitely,  then  have  we  three  tenses;  an  aorist  of  the 
present,  an  aorist  of  the  past,  and  an  aorist  of  the  future.  If 
definitely,  then  have  we  three  tenses  to  mark  the  beginnings  of 
these  three  times ;  three  to  denote  their  middles ;  and  three  to 
denote  their  ends ;  in  all  nine. 

The  three  first  of  these  tenses  we  call  the  inceptive  present, 
the  inceptive  past,  and  the  inceptive  future.  The  three  next, 
the  middle  present,  the  middle  past,  and  the  middle  future. 
And  the  three  last,  the  completive  present,  the  completive  past, 
and  the  completive  future. 

And  thus  it  is  that  the  tenses  in  their  natural  number  appear 
to  be  twelve ;  three  to  denote  time  absolute,  and  nine  to  denote 
it  under  its  respective  distinctions. 

AORIST  OF  THE  PRESENT. 

Tpd^to.     Scribo,     I  write. 

AORIST  OF  THE  PAST. 

"Eypay^a.     Scripsi.     I  wrote. 

AORIST  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Tpcuy^ca.     Scribam.     I  shall  write. 

INCEPTIVE  PRESENT. 

MiWw  ypd<f>€vv.     Scripturm  sum.     I  am  going  to  write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  PRESENT. 

Txr/xO'VO)  ypdxjxov,     Scribo  or  scribem  sum,     I  am  writing. 

COMPLETIVE  PRESENT. 

r€ypa<f>a,     Scripsi.     I  have  written. 

INCEPTIVE  PAST. 

''EfieWov  ypd<f>€cy.  Scripturus  eram.  I  was  beginning  to 
write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  PAST. 

"Eypa^jyov  or  irvyxavov  ypd(f)(ov.     Scribebam,    I  was  writing, 

COMPLETIVE  PAST. 

^Ey€ypd<f>€iv,    Scripseram.     I  had  done  writing. 

INCEPTIVE  FUTURE. 

MeXK'qao)  ypd<f>€iv,  Scripturus  era,  I  shall  be  beginning  to 
write. 

MIDDLE  OR  EXTENDED  FUTURE. 

"Eaofiai  ypd<f>(ov,     Scrib&ns  ero.     I  shall  be  writing. 

COMPLETIVE  FUTURE. 

"EaofiaL  y€ypaif><!)<;,    Scripsero,    1  shall  have  done  writing. 
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It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  above  hypothesis  should  be 
JQstified  through  all  instances  in  every  language.  It  fares  with 
tenses  as  with  other  affections  of  speech  ;  be  the  language  upon 
the  whole  ever  so  perfect,  much  must  be  left,  in  dehance  of  all 
analogy,  to  the  harsh  laws  of  mere  authority  and  chance. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  improper  to  inquire,  what  traces  may 
be  discovered  in  favour  of  this  system,  either  in  languages  them- 
selves, or  in  those  authors  who  have  written  upon  this  part  of 
grammar,  or  lastly  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  aorists.  Aorists  are  usually  by  gram- 
marians referred  to  the  past;  such  are  ffKdov^  "I  went;**'  hreaov^ 
"  I  fell,''  &c.  We  seldom  hear  of  them  in  the  future,  and  more 
rarely  still  in  the  present.  Yet  it  seems  agreeable  to  reason, 
that  wherever  time  is  signified  without  any  forther  circumscrip- 
tion than  that  of  simple  present,  past,  or  fiiture,  the  tense  is  an 
aorist. 

Thus  Milton : 

Minions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 

Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep.        Par.  Lost,  ir.  277. 

Here  the  verb  walk  means,  not  that  they  were  walking  at  that 
instant  only,  when  Adam  spoke,  but  aopUrrto^^  "  indefinitely,'' 
take  any  instant  whatever.  So  when  the  same  author  calls 
hypocrisy, 

the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  Ood  alone, 

the  verb  walkB  hath  the  like  aoristical  or  Indefinite  applica- 
tioD.  The  same  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  sentences  of  the 
gDomologic  kind,  such  as 

Ad  poenitendmn  properat,  cito  qui  judical 
Atarus,  nisi  cum  moritur,  nil  recte  fiicit,  &c 

All  these  tenses  are  so  many  aorists  of  the  present. 
Gnomologic  sentences  after  the  same  manner  make  likewise 
aorists  of  the  fiiture: 

Tu  nihil  admittes  in  te,  formidine  pcense.  Hor. 

So  too  legislative  sentences.  Thou  shalt  not  kill.  Thou  shalt 
not  steal,  &c. ;  for  this  means  no  one  particular  future  time,  but 
is  a  prohibition  extended  indefinitely  to  every  part  of  time 
future.* 

We  pass  from  aorists  to  the  inceptive  tenses. 

These  may  be  found  in  part  supplied  (like  many  other  tenses) 
by  verbs  auxiliar.     MeXKxo  ypd(l>etv,    Scripturm  sum,     ^^  I  am 

*  The  Latin  tongue  appears  to  be  more  particular  instances  being  to  be  gathered 

than  ordinarily  deficient  as  to  the  article  of  from  the  context.    Thus  it  is  that  ^ct  means 

aorists.     It  has  no  peculiar  form  eren  for  (as  the  same  author  informs  us)  both  irc- 

an  aorist  of  the   post,  and  therefore  (as  irofr^ica  and /irof77(ra,  *^  I  have  done  it,**  and 

Priscian  tells  us)  the  pratrritum  is  forced  **  I  did  it  ;**  vidi  both  itipcuca  and  cTSov,  **  I 

to  do  the  double  duty  both  of  that  aorist  and  have  jnst  seen  it,**  and  **!  saw  it  once.** 

of  the  perfect  pment,  iu  application  in  PriK.  Gram.  I  yilL  p.  814, 838.  edit  Putsch. 
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going  to  write/^  But  the  Latins  go  further,  and  have  a  species 
of  verbs,  derived  from  others,  which  do  the  duty  of  these  tenses, 
and  are  themselves  for  that  reason  called  inchoatives  or  incep- 
tives.  Thus  from  Galeo^  "  I  am  warm,''  comes  Calesco^  "  I  begin 
to  grow  warm  f'  from  Tumeo^  "  I  swell,''  comes  Tumesco^  "  I 
begin  to  swell."  These  inchoative  verbs  are  so  peculiarly  appro- 
priated to  the  beginnings  of  time,  that  they  are  defective  as  to 
all  tenses  which  denote  it  in  its  completion,  and  therefore  have 
neither  per/ectum^  plusqtiam-per/ectum^  or  perfect  future.  There 
is  likewise  a  species  of  verbs  called  in  Greek  i<f>eriKa^  in  Latin 
desiderativa^  the  desideratives  or  meditatives,  which  if  they  are 
not  strictly  inceptives,  yet  both  in  Greek  and  Latin  have  a  near 
affinity  with  them.  Such  are  iroXefjuTfae ia>^  bellaturio^  "  I  have 
a  desire  to  make  war ;"  ffpaxrelo)^  esuHo^  ^^  I  long  to  eat.^  And 
so  much  for  the  inceptive  tenses. 

The  two  last  orders  of  tenses  which  remain,  are  those  we 
called  the  middle  tenses,'  (which  express  time  as  extended  and 
passing,)  and  the  perfect  or  completive,  which  express  its  com- 
pletion or  end. 

Now  for  these  the  authorities  are  many.  They  have  been  ac- 
knowledged already  in  the  ingenious  accidence  of  Mr.  Hoadly, 
and  explained  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  ra- 
tional edition  of  Homer's  Iliad.  Nay,  long  before  either  of 
these,  we  find  the  same  scheme  in  Scaliger,  and  by  him*  as- 
cribed to  Grocinus,''  as  its  author.  The  learned  Gtiza  (who  was 
himself  a  Greek,  and  one  of  the  ablest  restorers  of  that  language 
in  the  western  world)  characterizes  the  tenses  in  nearly  the 
same  manner.^     What  Apollonius  hints,  is  exactly  consonant.*^ 

y  As  all  beginnings  have  reference  to  what  amavero.  Non  male,  inquam  :  significat 
is  future,  hence  we  see  how  properly  these  enim  amavero,  amorem  futurom  et  abso- 
Terbs  are  formed,  the  Greek  ones  from  a  lutum  iri :  amabo  perfectionem  nullam  in- 
future  verb,  the  Latin  from  a  future  parti-  dicat  De  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c  113. 
dple.  From  vo\tii4\<rv  and  fipd^w  come  ^  His  name  was  William  Orocin,  an 
woKffAriirfiot  and  fipwatlot;  firom  bellaturus  Englishman,  contemporary  with  Erasmus, 
and  esurus  come  beUaivrio  and  esurio.  See  and  celebrated  for  his  learning.  He  went 
Macrobius,  p.  691.  ed.  Var.  oit  wdyv  y4  fjL€  to  Florence  to  study  under  Landin,  and 
yvy  9^  ytKofffloyra  iwoiri<ras  y^kdaat.  was  professor  at  OjdTord.  Spec.  Lit.  Flor. 
Plato  in  Phffidone.  p.  205. 

*  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  ^  The  present  tense  (as  this  author  in- 
thesc  middle  tenses,  with  the  tenses  of  forms  us  in  his  excellent  Grammar)  denotes 
those  verbs,  which  bear  the  same  name  rh  iytardfitvoy  koI  ArcA^f,  ^  that  which  is 
among  grammarians.  now  instant  and  incomplete  ;**  the  fterfec 

*  Ex  his  percipimus  Grocinum  acute  ad-  turn,  rh  ita^%\r\kuffbs  &frri,  iccil  ^rrcA^s  tqv 
modum  tempera  divisisse,  sed  minus  com-  ^vccrrcirros,  ^*  that  which  is  now  immediately 
mode.  Tria  enim  constituit,  ut  nos,  sed  past,  and  is  the  completion  of  the  present  '^ 
quae  bi&riam  secat,  perfectum  et  imperfeo-  the  imperfectum,  rh  waparcrofjUpoy  cat 
tum:  sic,pr£eteritumimperfectum,a»ia^m:  &tca4;  rov  irafHpxw^*'ov,  **ihe  extended 
prseteritum  perfectum,  amaveram,  Recte  and  incomplete  part  of  the  past  ;^  and  the 
sane.  Et  pncsens  imperfectum,  amo,  Recte  plugqttam-perfedum^  rh  mDf\ri\v0hs  iitUai, 
hactenus  ;  continuat  enim  amorem,  ncque  koI  iyrt\\s  rov  wapoKtifityov,*^  that  which 
absolvit.  At  prsesens  perfectum,  amavi :  is  past  long  ago,  and  is  the  completion  of 
quis  hoc  dicat?    De  futuro  autem  ut  non  i\ie  prceteritumy    Gram.  1.  ir. 

male  sentit,  ita  controversum  est.  Futurum,  ^  'EvTcvdcy  Si  ir€t$6fA€$a,  &n  ott  my^ 
inquity   imperfectum,    amabo:    perfectum^    xnfiivov  avyr^KMtaaf  vjiiuuwu  I  wapmU- 
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Priscian,  too,  advances  the  same  doctrine  from  the  Stoics,  whose 
lathority  we  esteem  greater  than  all  the  rest,  not  only  from  the 
more  early  age  when  they  lived,  but  from  their  superior  skill  in 
philosophy,  and  their  peculiar  attachment  to  dialectic,  which 
naturally  led  them  to  great  accuracy  in  these  grammatical 
speculations/ 

Before  we  conclude,  we  shall  add  a  few  miscellaneous  observa- 
tioDs,  which  will  be  more  easily  intelligible  from  the  hypothesis 
here  advanced,  and  serve  withal  to  confirm  its  truth. 

And  first,  the  Latins  used  their  prceteritum  p^rfectum  in  some 
instances  after  a  very  peculiar  manner,  so  as  to  imply  the  very 
reverse  of  the  verb  in  its  natural  signification.  Thus,  vixit  sig- 
nified ^^  is  dead  C  f^Att  signified  ^^  now  is  not,  is  no  more.'*^  it 
was  in  this  sense  that  Cicero  addressed  the  people  of  Rome, 
when  he  had  put  to  death  the  leaders  in  the  Oatalinarian  con- 
spiracy. He  appeared  in  the  forum,  and  cried  out,  with  a  loud 
voice,  VixerwUJ    So  Virgil : 

t  Fuimiu  Troea,  fiiit  Ilium  et  ingens 
Gloria  Dardanidam.  ^n.  ii 

iu9tt  T^  yt  fair  Ivwrwray :  '*'  Hence  we  Si  enim  ad  finem  perreniat  ioceptnm,  statim 

are  persuaded  that  the  fetfedum  doth  not  utimur  prseterito  perfecto  ;  continuo  enim, 

sonify  the  completion  of  the  past,  but  pre-  Bcripto  ad  finem  Tenu,  dico,  scripsi  versum, 

•ent  completion.^  Apollon.  1.  iiL  c  6.  The  And   soon  after,  speaking  of   the   Latin 

RMon  which  persuaded  him  to  this  opinion,  petfeetum^  he  says,  Sciendum  tamen,  quod 

vas  the  application  and  uie  of  the  particle  Romani  praeterito  perfecto  non  solum  in  re 

ftr,  of  which  he  was  then  treating,  and  mode  completa  utuntur,  (in  quo  vim  habet 

wfaidi,  aa  it  denoted  potentiality  or  con-  ejus,  qui  apud  Oreecos  waptucfl/uyos,  Tocar 

tii^gence,  would  assort  (he  says)  with  any  tur,  quem  Stoid  riKttov  iwtffr&ra  nomi- 

of  the  passing,  extended,  and  incomplete  naverunt,)    sed  etiam   pro  iopiarov  acci« 

tenses,  but  never  with  this  perfbdumj  be-  pitur,  &c    Lib.  viii.  p.  812,  813,  814. 

csofe  this  implied  such  a  complete  and  in-  'So  among   the   Romans,  when  in  a 

defeasible  existence,  as  nerer  to  be  qualified  cause  all  the  pleaders  had  spoken,  the  cryer 

into  the  nature  of  a  contingent  used  to  proclaim  Diaeerunt^  i.  e.  **  they  have 

*  By  these  philosophers  the  Tulgar  pre-  done  speaking.**    Ascon.  Psed.  in  Verr.  ii. 

•ent  tense  was  caUed  the  imperfect  present,  '  So  TibuUus,  speaking  of  certain  prodi- 

and  the  vulgar  prateritumj  the  perfect  pre-  gies  and  evil  omens : 

lent,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  con-  Hcbc  fiierint  o/tm«    Sed  tu^  jam  tnitir^ 

tenant  to  the  system  that  we  flavour.    But  Apollo^ 

let  us  hear  Priscian,  from  whom  we  learn  Prodigia  indomUis  merpe  tub  aquori- 

these  fiicta.     Pnesens  tempus  proprie  did*  bus.                  Kl«g<  ii>  &•  ▼cr>  19* 

tor,  cujna  pars  jam  praeteriit,  pars  futura  **  Let  these  events  hate  been  in  days  of 

est.     Cum  enim  tempus,  fluvii  more,  instar  old  ;**  by  implication  therefore,  **  but  henco- 

bili  v^vatnr  cunu,  viz  punctum  habere  forth  let  them  be  no  more.** 

potest  in  praesenti,  hoc  est,  in  instanti.  So  JEneas  in  Viigil  prays  to  Phoebus : 

ifg-giinm  igitnr  pars  ejus  (sicut  dictum  est)  Hoc  Trojaata  ienus  fueni/ortwia  etcuia, 

vel  pnetcfiit  vel  futura  est.     Unde  Stoici  **  Let  Trojan  fortune  (that  is,  adverse, 

jure  hoe  tempus  presens  etiam  imperfectnm  like  that  of   Troy  and  its    inhabitants) 

vocabant  (nt  dictum  est)  eo  quod  prior  ejus  have  so  fiir  folUnced  us.**    By  implication, 

pars,  qoas  pneteriit,  transacta  est,  deest  therefore,  ^  but  let  it  follow  us  no  further.** 

autem  seqnena,  id  est,  futura.     Ut  si  in  **  Here  let  it  end,**  Hie  tU  Jimie^  as  Serviua 

medio  versu   dicam,  sciibo  versum,  priore  well  observes  in  the  place, 

ejus  parte  scripta ;  cui  adhuc  decst  extrema  In  which  instances,  by  the  way,  mark 

pan,  pnesanti  ntor  verbo,  dicendo,  tcribo  not  only  the  force  of  the  tense,  but  of  the 

renum:  sed  imperfectum  est,  quod  deest  mood,  the  precative  or  imperative,  not  in 

adhoc  verani,  quod  scribatur.     Ex  eodem  the  future  but  in   the  past.      See  next 

igitnr  pneaenti  nasatar  etiam  perCectum.  chapter.^ 
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And  again, 

Locus  Ardea  quondam 
DictuB  avis,  et  nunc  magnum  manet  Ardea  nomen, 
Sed  fortuna  fuit  ^  JEn,  tu. 

The  reason  of  these  significations  is  derived  from  the  com- 
pletive power  of  the  tense  here  mentioned.  We  see  that  the 
periods  of  nature,  and  of  human  affairs,  are  maintained  by  the 
reciprocal  succession  of  contraries.  It  is  thus  with  calm  and 
tempest,  with  day  and  night,  with  prosperity  and  adversity, 
with  glory  and  ignominy,  with  life  and  death.  Hence,  then,  in 
the  instances  above,  the  completion  of  one  contrary  is  put  for 
the  commencement  of  the  other,  and  to  say,  hath  livedo  or  hath 
leen^  has  the  same  meaning  with  is  dead^  or  is  no  more. 

It  is  remarkable  in  Virgil,*  that  he  frequently  joins  in  the 
same  sentence  this  complete  and  perfect  present  with  the  ex- 
tended and  passing  present;  \^ich  proves  that  he  considered 
the  two,  as  belonging  to  the  same  species  of  time,  and  therefore 
naturally  formed  to  coincide  with  each  other. 

Tibi  jam  brachia  contrabit  ardcns 
Scorpiufl,  et  coeli  justa  plus  parte  reliquit.  Georg.  i. 

Terra  tremit ;  fhgere  ferse.  Oeorg.  L 

Praesertim  si  tempestas  a  Tcrtice  sylvis 

Incubuit,  glomcratque  ferens  incendia  ventus.  Georg.  iL 

Ilia  noto  dtius,  volucrique  sagitta. 
Ad  terram  fugit,  et  portu  sc  condidit  alto.  ^n.  t. 

In  the  same  manner  he  joins  the  same  two  modifications  of 
time  in  the  past ;  that  is  to  say,  the  complete  and  perfect  past 
with  the  extended  and  passing. 

Inruerant  Danai,  et  tectum  omne  tenebant.  JEn.  ii. 

Trcs  imbris  torti  radios,  trcs  nubis  aquosae 

Addiderant,  rutili  trcs  ignis,  et  alitis  austru 

Fulgorcs  nunc  terrificos,  sonitumque  metumque 

Miscebant  operi,  flammisque  scquacibus  iras.  i  ^n.  viii. 

« 

^  Ceritis  in  hospUtbus  non  est  amor;  errat,  supposes  the  scorpion  so  desirous  of  admit- 

tU  ip$i:  ting  Augustus  among  the  heavenly  signs, 

Cumque  nihil  speres  Jirmiut  etae^fuiL  that  though  he  has  already  made  him  more 

Epist  Ovid.  Helen.  Paridi.  ver.  190.  than  room  enough,  yet  he  still  continues  to 

Site  erimus^  teu  noa/ata  fuitat  volent  be  making  him  more.     Here  then  we  have 

TibulL  iii.  5.  32.  two  acts,  one  perfect,  the  other  pending, 

*  See  also  Spencer^s  Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  and  hence  the   use  of  the  two  di£^»«nt 

c  3.  St  19 ;  c.  3.  st  39;  c.  8.  st  9.  tenses.     Some  editions  read  rdimquU;  but 

He  hath  his  shield  redeenCd^  and  forth  his  reliquit  has  the  authority  of  the  celebrated 

atoord  he  draws,  Medicean  manuscript. 

J  The  intention  of  Virgil  may  be  better  lUa  noto  citius^  txducrique  sagitta^ 

seen,  in  rendering  one  or  two  of  the  above        Ad  terram /upit,  et  portu  se  condidit  alio. 

passages  into  English.  ^  The  ship,  quicker  than  Uie  wind,  or  a 

Tibi  jam  brachia  contrdhU  ardens  swift  arrow,  continues  flying  to  land,  and  is 

Scorpius,  et  cali  justa  plus  jKtrte  reliquit,  hid  within  the  lofty  harbour.**     We  may 

**  For  thee  the  scorpion  is  now  contracting  suppose  this  harbour  (like  many  others) 

his  claws,  and  hath  already  left  thee  more  to  have  been  surrounded  with  high  land. 

than  a  just  portion  of  heaven.^    The  poet.  Hence  the  vessel,  immediately  on  entering 

from  a  high  strain  of  poetic   adulation,  it,  was  completely  hid  from  those  spectar 
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As  to  the  impsr/ectumj  it  is  sometimes  employed  to  denote 
what  is  nsnal  and  customary.  Thus  surgebat  and  scribehat  sig- 
nify, not  only  '*  he  was  rising,  he  was  writing,*"  but  upon  occasion 
they  signify  "  he  used  to  rise,  he  used  to  write.'"  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  whatever  is  customary,  must  be  something  which 
has  been  frequently  repeated.  But  what  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  must  needs  require  an  extension  of  time  past,  and  thus 
we  fall  insensibly  into  the  tense  here  mentioned. 

Again,  we  are  told  by  Pliny  (whose  authority  likewise  is  con- 
firmed by  many  gems  and  marbles  still  extant)  that  the  ancient 
painters  and  sculptors,  when  they  fixed  their  names  to  their 
works,  did  it  petidenti  titulo^  ^^  in  a  suspensive  kind  of  inscrip- 
tion,'" and  employed  for  that  purpose  the  tense  here  mentioned. 
It  was  ^AireXKri^  iiroiei,^  Apelles  faciehat^  IIoXvKK€iro<;  iiroiei^ 
Pdycletus  faciebat^  and  never  iTroirja-e  or  fecit.  By  this  they 
imagined  that  they  avoided  the  shew  of  arrogance,  and  had  in 
case  of  censure  an  apology  (as  it  were)  prepared,  since  it  ap- 
peared from  the  work  itself  that  it  was  once  indeed  in  hand, 
but  no  pretension  that  it  was  ever  finished.^ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  manner  in  which  the  Latins 
derive  these  tenses  from  one  another,  shews  a  plain  reference  to 
the  system  here  advanced.  From  the  passing  present  come  the 
passing  past  and  future :  Scribo^  scribebam^  scribam.  From  the 
perfect  present  come  the  perfect  past  and  future :  Scripsi^ 
scripseram^  scripsero.  And  so  in  all  instances,  even  where  the 
verbs  are  irregular,  as  from  fero  come  ferebam  and  feram ;  from 
tuli  come  tuleram  and  tulero. 

We  shall  conclude  by  observing,  that  the  order  of  ^the  tenses, 
as  they  stand  ranged  by  the  old  grammarians,  is  not  a  for- 
tuitous order,  but  is  consonant  to  our  perceptions  in  the  recog- 
nition of  time,  according  to  what  we  have  explained  already.' 
Hence  it  is  that  the  present  tense  stands  first;  then  the  past 
tenses ;  and  lastly  the  future. 

And  now  having  seen  what  authorities  there  are  for  aorists, 
or  those  tenses  which  denote  time  indefinitely,  and  what  for 

iofy  who  had  gone  out  to  see  the  thip-race,  observation  upon  this  occasion  is  elegant 

hot  yet  might  still  continoo  sailing  towards  Ordo  autem  (temporum   sciL)  aliter  est, 

the  shore  within.  qoam  natara  eorum.     Quod  enim  praeteriit, 

Inrueranl  Danai,  ei  tectum  omne  tenebant,  prias  est,  quam  quod  est,  itaquc  primo  loco 

''The  Greeks  had  entered  and  were  then  deberc  poni  ndebatnr.    Verum,  quod  primo 

postetsing  the  whole  house  ;**  as  much  a«  quoque   tempore  offertur  nobis,  id    creat 

to  say,  **  they  had  entered,  and  that  was  primas  species  in  animo :  quamobrem  prse- 

orer,**  bat  their  possession  continued  still.  sens  teropus  primum  locum  occupavit ;  est 

^  Plin.  Nat  Hist  lib.  L  The  first  printers,  enim  commune  omnibus  animalibus.     Prae- 

(whoweremostof  them  scholars  and  critics,)  teritum  autem  iis  tantum,  quae  mcmoria 

IB  imitation  of  the  ancient  artists,  used  the  prsedita  sunt     Futurum  vero  etiam  paucio- 

ame  tense.  Excudebat  H.  Stophanus.  Ex-  ribus,  quippe  quibus  datum  est  pnidcntiae 

cndebat  Ouil.  Morclius.     Absolvebat  Joan,  officium.    De  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c.  113.    See 

Benenatus,  which  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  also  Seneca:  Epist  1  '24.     Mutum  animal 

Taylor  in  his  late  valuable  edition  of  De-  sensu  comprehendit  pnesentia ;  prseterito- 

VMMthencs.  rum,  &c. 

*  See  before,  pageK  148 — 150.   Scaligcr's 
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those  tenses  opposed  to  aorists,  which  mark  it  definitely,  (snch 
as  the  inceptive,  the  middle,  and  the  completive,)  we  here  finish 
the  subject  of  time  and  tenses,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  verb 
in  other  attributes,  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduce  from 
other  principles. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 


CONCERNING  MODES. 


We  have  observed  already,""  that  the  souFs  leading  powers  are 
those  of  perception  and  those  of  volition,  which  words  we  have 
taken  in  their  most  comprehensive  acceptation.  We  have 
observed  also,  that  all  speech  or  discourse  is  a  publishing  or 
exhibiting  some  part  of  our  soul,  either  a  certain  perception  or 
a  certain  volition.  Hence  then,  according  as  we  exhibit  it  either 
in  a  difi*erent  part  or  after  a  different  manner,  hence,  I  say,  the 
variety  of  modes  or  moods." 

If  we  simply  declare  or  indicate  something  to  be  or  not  to  be, 
(whether  a  perception  or  volition,  it  is  equally  the  same,)  this 
constitutes  that  mode  called  the  declarative  or  indicative. 

A  PERCEPTION. 
N08CO  crines,  incanaqae  menta 
R(^8  Romani.  Vifg.  Mn,  n. 

A  VOLITION. 
In  nova  fert  animui  matatos  dicere  formas 
Corpora.  Ovid.  Metam.  i 

If  we  do  not  strictly  assert,  as  of  something  absolute  and 
certain,  but  as  of  something  possible  onlv,  and  in  the  number  of 
contingents,  this  makes  that  mode  which  grammarians  call  the 
potential,  and  which  becomes  on  such  occasions  the  leading 
mode  of  the  sentence. 

Sed  tadtos  paaci  si  posset  corvus,  habeiet 

Plus  dapis,  &c  Hor. 

Yet  sometimes  it  is  not  the  leading  mode,  but  only  subjoined 
to  the  indicative.  In  such  case  it  is  mostly  used  to  denote  the 
end,  or  final  cause ;  which  end,  as  in  human  life  it  is  always  a 
contingent,  and  may  never  perhaps  happen,  in  despite  of  all  our 

"*  See  chapter  ii.  verbs,  hence  it  is  Apollonins  observes,  rtSt 
°  Gaza  defines  a  mode  exactly  consonant  ^fjuurty  4^atp4TMf  irapdUrcrrcu  1^  ^vxuc^  tut- 
to  this  doctrine.  He  says  it  is  fia^Ktifut^  Bttris :  **  the  soul^s  disposition  is  in  an 
cir'  oSp  wdBrifta  ^x^'*  ^  ^v^s  <rrifMUf6-  eminent  degree  attached  to  v«:ba.**  De 
fjMwowj  **A  volition  or  a£fection  of  the  soul,  Synt  L  iiL  c.  13.  Thnst  too,  Prisaan: 
signified  through  some  voice*  or  sound  arti-  Modi  sunt  diversae  inclinationes  animi,  qnaa 
ci^te."  Oram.  1.  iv.  As  therefore  this  is  varia  conseqnitur  declinatio  verbi.  Lib.  vm 
the  nature  of  modes,  and  modes  belong  to  p.  821. 
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firenghi,  is  therefore  expressed  most  naturally  by  the  mode 
here  mentioned.     For  example, 

Ut  jugoknt  homines,  Boraant  de  nocte  lationea.  Hor. 

**■  Thieves  rise  hj  night,  Uiat  they  may  cat  men's  throats.^ 

Here  that  they  rise^  is  positively  asserted  in  the  declarative 
or  indicative  mode;  but  as  to  their  cutting  men's  throats^  this 
is  only  delivered  potentially,  because  how  truly  soever  it  may 
be  the  end  of  their  rising,  it  is  still  but  a  contingent  that  may 
never  perhaps  happen.  This  mode,  as  often  as  it  is  in  this 
manner  subjoined,  is  called  by  grammarians^  not  the  potential, 
bat  the  subjunctive. 

But  it  so  happens,  in  the  constitution  of  human  affairs,  that  it 
is  not  always  sufficient  merely  to  declare  ourselves  to  others. 
We  find  it  often  expedient,  from  a  consciousness  of  our  ina- 
biUty,  to  address  them  after  a  manner  more  interesting  to 
ourselves,  whether  to  have  some  perception  informed,  or  some 
volition  gratified.  Hence  then  new  modes  of  speaking :  if  we 
bterrogate,  it  is  the  interrogative  mode ;  if  we  require,  it  is  the 
requisitive..  Even  the  requisitive  itself  hath  its  subordinate 
species :  with  respect  to  inferiors,  it  is  an  imperative  mode ;  with 
respect  to  equals  and  superiors,  it  is  a  precative  or  optative.® 

And  thus  have  we  established  a  variety  of  modes :  the  indica- 
tive or  declarative,  to  assert  what  we  think  certain ;  the  poten- 
tial, for  the  purposes  of  whatever  we  think  contingent;  the 
interrogative,  when  we  are  doubtful,  to  procure  us  information ; 
and  the  requisitive,  to  assist  us  in  the  gratification  of  our 
volitions.  The  requisitive  too  appears  under  two  distinct  species, 
either  as  it  is  imperative  to  inferiors,  or  precative  to  superiors.  ^ 

*  It  was  the  confounding  of  this  distino-  the  Peripatetics  called  the  ft9os  KXirruchp, 

tkm  that  gave  rise  to  a  sophism  of  Pro-  but  the  Stoics  more  properly  wpwrayopw- 

tsgoraa.     Homer  (says  he)  in  beginning  ruchy)  was  nothing  more  than  the  form  of 

his  niad  with,  Smg^  MuMj  Ihe  wrath ;  when  addr^  in  point  of  names,  titles,  and  epi- 

lie  thinks  to  pray,  in  reality  commands,  thets,  with  which  we  apply  onrselves  one 

E^«tf0a<  oUfuvoSf  iwer^errtu  Aiistot  Poet  to  another.     As,  therefore,  it  seldom  in- 

c.  19.     The  solution  is  evident  from  the  eluded  any  verb  within  it,  it  could  hardly 

^vision  here  established,  the  grammatical  contribute  to  form  a  verbal  mode.    Ammo- 

ferm  being  in  both  cases  the  same.  nius  and  Bocthius,  the  one  a  Greek  Peri- 

P  The  species  of  modes  in  great  measure  patetic,  the  other  a  Latin,  have  illustrated 

depend  on  the  species  of  sentences.     The  the  species  of  sentences  from  Homer  and 

Stoics  increased  the  number  of  sentences  Virgil  after  the  following  manner. 

hr  beyond  the  Peripatetics.     Besides  those  'AAA&  rov  \iyov   ir4yr§    ci8£y,  rov  re 

mentioned  in  chap,  ii  note  k,  p.  122,  they  kAittikov,  &s  rh, 

had  many  more,  as  may  be  seen  in  Ammonius  *Ci  fidKop  * ArpcfSi;. 

de  Interpret,  p.  4.  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  «cal  rod  irpoirrcucrucou^  &s  rh, 

L  rii  ^.     The  Peripatetics  (and  it  seems  BdtrK*  10L,''lpt  raxcm. 

too  with  reason)  considered  all  these  addi-  «cal  rov  ipttrrifxarucou^  &s  rh, 

tional  sentences  as  included  within  those  Ti;,  iriOty  th  ia^Sp&y ; 

which  they  themselTes  acknowledged,  and  irol  rod  c^ktikou,  &s  rh, 

which  they  made  to  be  five  in  number ;  the  At  7^  Z«v  re  irctrcp. 

TocatiTe,  the  imperative,  the  interrogative,  koI  M  ro6rois^  rov  mroifKurrucou^  Katt  6k 

the  precative,  and  tiie  assertive.    There  is  inro^taa'6fi§6a  rtpl  Arovow  rvy  TrpayiUr 

no  mention  of  a  potential  sentence,  which  rwr,  otov 


nmj  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  as-         B§ol  94  re  wdma  ttrturiy, 

sertive,  or  indicative.   The  vocative  (which    oh  wtpl  warrhs,  &c     Elf  rh  wtpH  'Ep/«. 


p.  4. 
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As  therefore  all  these  several  modes  have  their  fonndation  in 
nature,  so  have  certain  marks  or  signs  of  them  been  introduced  into 
languages,  that  we  may  be  enabled  by  our  discourse  to  signify 
them  one  to  another.  And  hence  those  various  modes  or  moods 
of  which  we  find  in  common  grammar  so  prolix  a  detail,  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  "so  many  literal  forms,  in- 
tended to  express  these  natural  distinctions.*" "^ 

All  these  modes  have  this  in  common,  that  they  exhibit  some 
way  or  other  the  soul  and  its  affections.  Their  peculiarities  and 
distinctions  are  in  part,  as  follows. 

The  requisitive  and  interrogative  modes  are  distinguished 
from  the  indicative  and  potential,  that  whereas  these  last  seldom 
call  for  a  return,  to  the  two  former  it  is  always  necessary. 

If  we  compare  the  requisitive  mode  with  the  interrogative,  we 
shall  find  these  also  distinguished,  and  that  not  only  in  the 
return,  but  in  other  peculiarities. 

The  return  to  the  requisitive,  is  sometimes  made  in  words, 
sometimes  in  deeds.     To  the  request  of  Dido  to  i^neas, 

Bocthios^s  account  is  as  follows.     Per-  sist  for  the  most  part  either  in  multiplying 

fectarum  rero   orationum  partes  quinque  or  diminishing  the  number  of  syllablcis,  or 

sunt :  deprecativa,  ut,  else  in  lengthening  or  shortening  their  rp- 

Jupiler  omnipotens^  predhus  ri/lecteris  uUia,  spectivo  quantities,  which  two  methods  are 

Da  deinde  atucUium^  Pater^  atque  hoc  omina  calle<l  by  grammarians  the  syllabic  and  the 

firma,  temporal.     The  Latin,  which  is  but  a  spe- 

Impcrativa,  ut,  cies  of  Greek  somewhat  debased,  admits  in 

VadeageytuUe^vocaZejikyroSyetlaberepennis,  like  manner  a  large  portion  of  those  varLv 

Interrogativa,  ut,  tions,  which  are  chiefly  to  be  found  at  the 

Dk  ndhit  Danueta^  cujum  peats  ?  ending  of  its  verbs,  and  but  rarely  at  their 

Vocativa,  ut,  beginning.     Yet  in  its  deponents  and  pas- 

O!  Pater^  O!  hominum  rerumque  alema  sives  it  is  so  fiir  defective,  as  to  bo  forced 

potestas.  to  have  recourse  to  the  nuxiliar,  sum.     The 

Enuntiativa,  in  qua  Veritas  vel  fiilsitas  modem  languages,  which  have  still  fewer  of 

invenitur,  ut,  those  variations,  have  been  necessitated  all 

Principioarioribusvariaestnaiuracreandis,  of  them  to  assume  two  auxiliars  at  least, 

Boeth.  in  lib.  de  Interp.  p.  291.  that  is  to  say,  those  which  express  in  each 

In  Milton  the  same  sentences  may  bo  language  the  verbs  Aare  and  am.    As  to  the 

found,  as  follows.     The  precative,  English  tongue,  it  is  so  poor  in  this  respect 

Universal  Lord  !  be  bounteous  still  as  to  admit  no  variation  for  modes,  and  only 

To  give  us  onljf  good.  one  for  time,  which  we  apply  to  express  an 

The  imperative,  aorist  of  the  past     Thus  from  write  cometh 

Oo  theuy  tkou  migkiiestj  in  thg  Father'^s  might,  wrote ;  from  give^  gave ;  from  spealc^  spake^ 

The  interrogative,  &c.    Hence,  to  express  time  and  modes,  we 

Whence^  and  w-hat  art  thou,  execrable  shape  ?  are  compelled  to  employ  no  less  than  seven 

The  vocative,  auxiliars,  viz.  </o,  am,  have^  skallj  willy  majfj 

Adaniy  earth^s  haUow'*d  mouldy  and  can ;  which  wc  use  sometimes  singly. 

Of  God  inspired.  as   when  we   say,  I  am   writing,  I   hare 

The  assertive  or  enunciative,  written ;  sometimes  two  together,  aa,  I  have 

The  conquered  also  and  enslaved  by  tear  been  writing,  I  should  have  written  ;  some- 

Shally  tcith  their  freedom  lost^  all  virtue  lose,  times  no  less  than  three,  as,  I  might  hare 

<i  The  Greek  language,  which  is  of  all  the  been  lost,  lie  could  have  been  preserved, 

most  elegant  and  complete,  expresses  these  Rut  for  these,  and  all  other  speculations  re>^ 

several  modes,  and  all  distinctions  of  time  lative  to  the  genius  of  the  English  Irnguage,- 

likewise,  by  an  adequate  number  of  varia-  we  refer  the  reader,  who  wishes  for  the  most 

tions  in  each  particular  verb.     These  varia-  authentic  information,  to  that  excellent  trea- 

tions  may  be  found,  some  at  the  beginning  tisc  of  the  learned  Dr.  Lowth,  entitled,  A 

of  the  verb,  others  at  its  ending,  and  con-  short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar. 
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'  • ....  a  prima  die,  hoapea,  origine  nobis 

Inaidiaa  Danaum 

tlie  proper  return  was  in  words ;  that  is,  in  an  historical  narrative. 
To  the  request  of  the  unfortunate  chief — date  ohclum  Bdisario — 
the  proper  return  was  in  a  deed  ;  thai  is,  in  a  charitable  relief. 
Bat  with  respect  to  the  interrogative,  the  return  is  necessarily 
made  in  words  alone ;  in  words,  which  are  called  a  response  or 
answer,  and  which  are  always  actually  or  by  implication  some 
definitive  assertive  sentence.  Take  examples.  Whose  verses 
are  these  !  the  return  is  a  sentence,  These  are  verses  of  Homer. 
Was  Brutus  a  worthy  man !  the  return  is  a  sentence,  Brutus 
was  a  worthy  man. 

And  hence  (if  we  may  be  permitted  to  digress)  we  may 
perceive  the  near  affinity  of  tins  interrogative  mode  with  the 
indicative,  in  which  last^its  response  or  return  is  mostly  made. 
So  near  indeed  is  this  affinity,  that  in  these  two  modes  alone  the 
verb  retains  the  same  form,*^  nor  are  they  otherwise  distinguished, 
than  either  by  the  addition  or  absence  of  some  small  particle,  or 
by  some  minute  change  in  the  collocation  of  the  words,  or  some- 
tunes  only  by  a  change  in  the  tone,  or  accent.** 

'  *H7e  o^  rpoKtifi^Kfi  Spurrudi  iyKJuoris,  only  one.     Now  the  least  complex  inter- 
TV  iytctitUniv  Kard^curty  iTofidWovaa,  rogation  will  admit  of  four  answers,  two 
pt^Lrrarai  rov  KaXturdtu  6purrud^— ^u'ci-  affirmatiTe,  two  negative,  if  not  perhaps  of 
wkiipttO^T&a  8^  r^5  KareufniertMs,  ^o<rrp4<t>u  more.     The  reason  is,  a  complex  interroga- 
ns T^  clrai  6purrucii :  ^^  The  indicative  mode,  tion  cannot  consist  of  less  than  two  simple 
of  which  we  speak,  by  laying  aside  that  ones ;   each   of  which    may  be  separately 
•SMTtion,  which  by  its  nature  it  implies,  affirmed  and   separately  denied.     For  in- 
^nti  the  name  of  indicative — when  it  reas-  stance :  Are  these  verses  Homer's  or  Virgirs? 
somes  the  assertion,  it  returns  again  to  its  1.  They  are  Homer's ;    2.  They  are  not 
proper  character.''    ApolL  de  Synt.  L  iii.  Homer's ;   3.  They  are  Virgil's ;  4.  They 
c21.  Theodore  Oaza  says  the  same,  Introd.  are  not  Virgil's  ;  we  may  add,  5.  They  are 
Gam.  L  iv.  of  neither.    The  indefinite  interrogations  go 
■  '  It  may  be  observed  of  the  interrogative,  still  further ;  for  these  may  be  answered  by 
thai  as  often  as  the  interrogation  is  simple  infinite  affirmatives,  and  infinite  negatives, 
tad  definite,  the  response  may  be  made  in  For  instance:  Whose  are  these  verses  ?  We 
alnost  the  same  words,  by  converting  them  may  answer  affirmatively.  They  are  Virgil's, 
into  a  ■entence  affirmative  or  negative,  ac-  They  are  Horace's,  They  are  Ovid's,  &c. ;  or 
coeding  aa  the  tmth  is  either  one  or  the  negatively.  They  are  not  Viml's,  They  are 
flCher.     For  example :  Are  these  verses  of  not  Horace's,  They  are  not  Ovid's,  and  so 
HoBier?    Response:  These  verses  are   of  on,  either  way,  to  infinity.     How   then 
Homer.     Are  those  verses  of  Vii^l  ?    Re-  should  we  learn  from  a  single  Yes,  or  a 
iponse.  Those  are  not  verses  of  Vi^^  And  single  No,  which  particular  is  meant  among 
hut  the  artists  of  language,  for  the  sake  of  infinite  possibles?   These  therefore  are  in- 
Ixerity  and  despatch,  have  provided  two  terrogations  which   must  be    always  an- 
pailiilri,  to  represent  all  such  responses;  swered  by  a  sentence.     Yet  even  here 
Yei,  for  aU  the  affirmative ;  No,  for  all  the  custom  has  consulted  for  brevity,  by  re- 
BegatiTe.  turning  for  answer  only  the  single  essential 
Bat  when  the  interrogation  is  complex,  characteristic  word,  and  retrenching  by  an 
as  when  we  say.  Are  these  verses  of  Homer,  ellipsis  all  the  rest,  which  rest  the  interro- 
or  oi  Virgil  ?  much  more,  when  it  is  in-  gator  is  left  to  supply  from  himsell     Thus, 
definite,  as  when  we  say  in  general.  Whose  when   we    are    asked.  How  many  right 
are  these  verses  ?  we  cannot  then  respond  angles  equal  the  angles  of  a  triangle  ?    we 
after  the  manner  above  mentioned.     The  answer  in  the  short  monosyllable.  Two ; 
reason  is,  that  no  interrogation  can  be  an-  whereas,  without  the  ellipsis,  the  answer 
swered  by  a  simple  Yes,  or  a  simple  No,  would  have  been.  Two  right  angles  equal 
except  only  thoae  which  are  themselves  so  the  angles  of  a  triangle, 
simple,  aa  of  two  possible  answers  to  admit  The  ancients    distinguished   these   two 
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But  to  return  to  our  comparison  between  the  interrogatiye 
mode  and  the  requisitive. 

The  interrogatiye  (in  the  language  of  grammarians)  has  aU 
persons  of  both  numbers.  The  requisitive  or  imperative  has  no 
first  person  of  the  singular,  and  that  from  this  plain  reason,  that 
it  is  equally  absurd  in  modes  for  a  person  to  request  or  give 
commands  to  himself,  as  it  is  in  pronouns,  for  the  speaker  to 
become  the  subject  of  his  own  address.^ 

Again,  we  may  interrogate  as  to  all  times,  both  present,  past, 
and  future.  Who  was  founder  of  Rome!  Who  is  king  of 
China !  Who  will  discover  the  longitude !  But  entreating  and 
commanding  (which  are  the  essence  of  the  requisitive  mode) 
have  a  necessary  respect  to  the  future  only."  For,  indeed,  what 
have  they  to  do  with  the  present  or  the  past,  the  natures  of 
which  are  immutable  and  necessary  i 

species  of  interrogation  by  different  names,  imperamus,  quae   vel  in   prseaenti    statuv 

The  simple  they  called  ip^TrifiOj  **  interro-  Tolumus  iieri  sine  aliqna  dilatione,  vel  in 

gatio  ;"  the  complex,  in^o-fta, "  percontatio.*'  futnro.  Lib.  viiL  p.  806. 
Ammonias  calls  the  first  of  these  ip^rritris        It  is  tnie,  the  Greeks  in  their  impemtiTet 

9iaXfKrucfi :  the  other,  ifxirriffis  mHrfxarucfi,  admit  certain  tenses  of  the  past,  soch  as 

Sec  Am.  in  lib.  de  Interpr.  p.  160.     Diog.  those   of  the  pcrfectum,  and  of  the  two 

I.iacrt  vii.  66.     QuintiL  Inst.  ix.  2.  aorista.     But  then  these  tenses,  when  so 

'  Sup.  p.  138.  applied,  either  totally  lose  their  temporary 

"  Apollonins^s  account  of  the  future,  im-  character,  or  else  are  used  to  insinuate  suck 

plied  in  all  imperatives,  is  worth  observing,  a  speed  of  execution,  that  the  deed  should 

'Eiri  yitp  /u^  ytyofi4vois  fj  yAi  yeyoySaty  ii  be  (as  it  were)  done  in  the  very  instant 

irp6<rra^ts'  t&  8^  fx^  yiy6txtya  ^  /u^  yeyo-  -when  commanded.     The  same    difference 

wra,  4iriniSti6Trira  54  $x<*'^*'^  <^'  '"''^  i(r€(r~  seems  to  subsist  between  our  En^sh  im- 

0OU,  lUxXovros  iffri:  **A  command  has  re-  peiative.  Be  gone,  and  those  others  of^  Oo^ 

spect  to  those  things  which  cither  are  not  or  Be  going.     The  first  (if  we  please)  may 

doing,  or  have  not  yet  been  done.     But  be  styled  the  imperative  of  the  perfectnoi, 

those  things,  which  being  not  now  doing,  as  calling  in  the  very  instant  for  the  com* 

or  having  not  yet  been  done,  have  a  natu-  pletion  of  our  commands :  the  others  nuy 

ral  aptitude  to  exist  hereafter,  may  be  pro-  be   styled  imperatives  of   the  future,  as- 

pcrly  said  to  appertain  to  the  future.^    De  allowing  a  reasonable  time  tob^gin  firBt,aiid 

Syntaxi,  1.  i.  c  36.    Soon  before  this  h»  finish  afterward. 

says,  "Awayra  r^  trffoarcucrueii  ^KUfjiimnv         It  is  thus  Apollonins,  in  the  chapter  fin^ 

#X<«  '^v  ToS  ii4xXovros  ^idBtaiy—xrfihy  cited,  distinguishes  between  tnaewr^rm  rits 

yip  4y  fiery  4arl  rh,   6  rvpayvoicroytitras  dfcir^Aovt,  **go  to  digging  the  vines,^  and 

rifjuurBat^r^  rtfiri&fia'erou,  kot^  rify  xp^^ou  trKcojnirm  ria  ^WAouy,  **get  the   vines 

fyyoiay  r^  iKKkhfi  hiJ)KKaxhs^  KoBh  rh  dug.''    The  first  is  spoken  (as  he  ealb  it) 

/u^y  wpoirrcucTuchyt  rh  9h  6purruc6v:  ^AU  ci;  'wapd.rturuf,  ''by  way  of  extension,  or 

imperatives  have  a  disposition  vrithin  them,  allowance  of  time  for  the  work  ;''  the  second, 

which   respects  the  future :   with   regard  tls  cuyrtXtiwny^  *^  with  a  view  to  imme- 

therefore  to  time,  it  is  the  same  thing  to  diatc  completion.''    And  in  another  place, 

say.  Let  him,  that  kiUs  a  tyrant,  be  ho-  explaining  the  difference  between  the  same 

noured ;  or.  He,  that  kills  one,  shall  be  ho-  tenses,  aK^arrt  and  aitAi^f  he  lays  of  thfr 

noared ;  the  difference  being  only  in  the  last,  oh  fi6yoy  rh  fi^i  y9y6fuyoy  wpoerdftTHf 

mode,  inasmuch  as  one  is  imperative,  the  dAA^Kol  rhyor^fAMyw  iywapardtrei  intayo' 

ether  indicative  or  declarative."    ApolL  de  pt^t,  *'that  it  not  only  commands  some* 

Syntaxi,  I  i.  c.  85.   Prisdan  seems  to  allow  thing,  which  has  not  been  yet  done,  but 

imperatives  a  share  of  present  time,  as  well  forbids  also  that,  which  is  now  doing  in  an 

as  future.     But  if  we  attend,  wc  shall  find  extension,  that  is  to  say,  in  a  slow  and 

his  present  to  be  nothing  else  than  an  im-  lengthened  progress. "  Henoe,  if  a  man  has 

mediate  future,  as  opposed  to  a  more  dis-  been  a  long  while   writing,  and  we  are 

tant   one.      Imperativus   vero  prsesens  et  willing  to  hasten  him,  it  would  be  wrong  to 

futorum  [tempus]  naturali  quadam  neces-  say  in  Greek,  ypd^€,  **  write,"  (for  that  he 

sitatc  videtnr  posse  accipere.    £a  etcuim  is  now,  and  has  been  long  doing,)  but 
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It  is  fram  this  connexion  of  fiiturity  with  eommands,  that  the 
iiiture  indicative  is  sometimes  used  for  the  imperative,  and  that 
to  say  to  any  one,  You  shall  do  this,  has  often  the  same  force 
with  the  imperative,  Do  this.  So  in  the  decalogue,  "  Thou  shalt 
not  kill.  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness,''"  which  denote  (we 
know)  the  strictest  and  most  authoritative  commands. 

As  io  the  potential  mode,  it  is  distinguished  from  all  the  rest 
by  its  subordinate  or  subjunctive  nature.  It  is  also  further  dis- 
tinguished from  the  requisitive  and  interrogative,  by  implying  a 
kind  of  feeble  and  weak  assertion,  and  so  becoming,  in  some 
degree,  susceptible  of  truth  and  falsehood.  Thus,  if  it  be  said 
potentially.  This  may  be,  or  This  might  have  been,  we  may  re- 
mark without  absurdity.  It  is  true,  or  It  is  false.  But  if  it  be 
said,  Do  this,  meaning.  Fly  to  heaven ;  or  Can  this  be  done  i 
meaning,  to  square  the  circle ;  we  cannot  say  in  either  case.  It  is 
true,  or  £dse,  tliough  the  command  and  the  question  are  about 
things  impossible.  Yet  still  the  potential  does  not  aspire  to  the 
indicative,  because  it  implies  but  a  dubious  and  conjectural  as- 
sertion, whereas  that  of  the  indicative  is  absolute,  and  without 
reserve. 

This,  therefore,  (the  indicative,  I  mean,)  is  tEe  mode,  which, 
as  in  all  grammars  it  is  the  first  in  order,  so  is  truly  first  both  in 
dignity  and  use.  It  is  this  which  publishes  our  sublimest  per- 
ceptions ;  which  exhibits  the  soul  in  her  purest  energies,  superior 
to  the  imperfection  of  desires  and  wants ;  which  includes  the 
whole  of  time,  and  its  minutest  distinctions ;  which,  in  its 
Tarious  past  tenses,  is  employed  by  history,  to  preserve  to  us 
the  remembrance  of  former  events;  in  its  futures  is  used  by 
prophecy,  or  (in  defiiult  of  this)  by  wise  foresight,  to  instruct 
and  forewarn  us,  as  to  that  which  is  coming ;  but  above  all  in 
its  present  tense  serves  philosophy  and  the  sciences,  by  just  de- 
monstrations to  establish  necessary  truth;  that  truth,  which  from 
its  nature  only  exists  in  the  present ;  which  knows  no  distinc- 
tions either  of  past  or  of  future,  but  is  everywhere  and  always 
invariably  one.' 

>p4(4or,  **get  joxa  writing  done ;  make  no  blicbus,  Ammonius,  and  others.  There  were 

delaji.^    See  Apoll.  L  iii.  e.  24.    See  also  no  sects  of  philosophy  that  lay  greater 

MaoobiiM  de  ifiS.  Verb.  Grsec.  et  Lat.  p,  stress  on  the  distinction  between  things 

680.  edit  Varior.  Latini  mm  lestimaTe-  existing  in  time  and  not  in  time,  than  the 

nmt»  &a  two  above  mentioned.    The  doctrine  of  the 

'  See  the  potation,  note  t,  chapter  tL  Peripatetics  on  this  subject  (since  it  is 

p.  143.    Com  enim  dicimns,  Deos  est,  non  these  that  Boethins  here  follows)  may  be 

earn  dicimiia  nunc  esse,  sed,  &c  partly  understood  ficom  the  following  sketch. 

Boethina,  author  of  the  sentiment  there  ^  The  things  that  exist  in  time  are  those 

quoted,  was  by  birth  a  Roman  of  the  first  whose  existence  time  can  measure.     But  if 

quality ;  by  religion,  a  Christian ;  and  by  their  existence  may  be  measured  by  time, 

philoeophy,  a   Platonic   and   Peripatetic  ;  then  there  may  be  assumed  a  time  greater 

which  two  sects,  as  they  sprang  from  the  than  the  existence  of  any  one  of  them,  as 

■une  source,  were  in  the  latter  ages  of  an-  there  may  be  assumed  a  number  greater 

tiqoity  commonly  adopted  by  the  same  per-  than  the  greatest  multitude,  that  is  capable 

sons,  such  aa  Themistius,  Porphyry,  lam-  of  being  numbered.     And  hence  it  is  that 

M  2 
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Through  all  the  above  modes,  with  their  reispective  tenses, 
the  verb  being  considered  as  denoting  an  attribute,  has  always 
reference  to  some  person,  or  substance.  Thus  if  we  say,  Went, 
or,  Go,  or  Whither  goeth,  or  Might  have  gone,  we  must  add  a 
person  or  substance,  to  make  the  sentence  complete.  Cicero 
went ;  Caesar  might  have  gone ;  Whither  goeth  the  wind !  Cro ! 
thou  traitor !  But  there  is  a  mode  or  form  under  which  verbs 
sometimes  appear,  where  they  have  no  reference  at  all  to  persons 
or  substances.  For  example.  To  eat  is  pleasant ;  but  to  fast  is 
wholesome.  Here  the  verbs,  to  eat^  and  to  fa«t^  stand  alone 
by  themselves,  nor  is  it  requisite  or  even  practicable  to  prefix  a 
person  or  substance.  Hence  the  Latin  and  modem  grammarians 
have  called  verbs  under  this  mode,  from  this  their  indefinite 
nature,  infinitives.  Sanctius  has  given  them  the  name  of  im- 
personals ;  and  the  Greeks  that  of  aTrapi/jLt^aTOj  from  the  same 
reason  of  their  not  discovering  either  person  or  number. 

These  infinitives  go  further.  They  not  only  lay  aside  the 
character  of  attributives,  but  they  also  assume  that  of  substan- 
tives, and  as  such  themselves  become  distinguished  with  their 
several  attributes.  Thus,  in  the  instance  above,  plecimnt  is  the 
attribute  attending  the  infinitive  to  eat ;  wholesome  the  attribute 
attending  the  infinitive  to  fast.  Examples  in  Greek  and  Latin 
of  like  kind  are  innumerable. 

Dulce  et  decomin  est  pro  patiia  mori. 
Scire  tuum  nihil  est. 

things  temporary  hare  their  existence,  as  it  diameter  of  the  square  is  incommensurablr 

were  limited  by  time ;  that  they  are  con-  with  its  side.     What  then  shall  we  say  ? 

fined  within  it,  as  within  some  bound  ;  and  Was  there  ever  a  time  when  it  was  not  in- 

thnt  in  some  degree  or  other  they  all  sub-  commensurable,  as  it  is  certain  there  was 

mit  to  its  power,  according  to  those  common  a  time  when  there  was  no  Stonehenge,  or 

phrases,  that  time  is  a  destroyer ;    that  Pyramids  ?  or  is  it  daily  growing  less  in- 

things  decay  through  time  ;  that  men  for^  commensurable,  as  we  are  assured  of  decays 

get  in  time,  and  lose  their  abilities;  and  in   both  those  massy  structures?^    From 

seldom  that  they  improve,  or  grow  young,  these  unchangeable  truths,  we  may  pass  to 

or  beautiful    The  truth,  indeed,  is,  time  their  place,  or  region  ;  to  the  unceasing  in- 

al ways  attends  motion.     Now  the  natural  tcllection  of  the  universal  mind,  ever  perfect, 

effect  of  motion  is  to  put  something,  which  ever  full,  knowing  no  remissions,  kmguors, 

how  is,  out  of  that  state  in  which  it  now  &c     See  Nat  Ausc.  L  iv.  c  19.     Metaph. 

is,  and  so  &r,  therefore,  to  destroy  that  1.  xiv.  c.  6,  7,  8,  9, 10.  edit  Dn  VaL  and 

state.  note^,  p.  11.     The  following  passage  may 

**  The   reverse  of  all  this  holds  with  deserve  attention, 

things  that  exist  eternally.     These   exist  ToS  tc^  vov  6  fi^r  vtmi^  ir4^vK^w^  «ral 

not  in  time,  because  time  is  so  &r  from  fiii  yo&ir  6  9k  koI  w4^vk€^  koI  yotZ    &AA& 

being  able  to  measure  their  existence,  that  Kcd  otros  ohm  r^Xcor,  hp  fA^i  wpooBiis 

no  time  can  be  assumed,  which  their  exist-  avr^  rh  Koi  vouv  &cl,  koX  ir^arra  wotur,  mtl 

ence  doth  not  surpass.     To  which  we  may  firj  &AAorc  &\Aa.     &crr9  ^ri  hp  irrtkiartt- 

add,  that  they  feel  none  of  its  effects,  being  ros  6  vouv  &el  jvcU  ir«(vra,  koI  ifuu    Max. 

no  way  obnoxious  cither  to  damage  or  dis-  Tyr.  Diss.  xviL  p.  201.  edit  Lond. 

solution.  y  It  is  from  the  infinitive  thus  pertid- 

**  To  instance  in  examples  of  either  kbd  pating  the  nature  of  a  noun  or  substantive, 

of  being.    There  are  such  things  at  this  in-  that  the  best  grammarians  have  called  it 

stant,  as  Stonehenge  and  the  Pyramids.   It  sometimes    6yofia   priftaruc^^  **  a    verbal 

is  likewise  true  at  this  instant,  that  the  noun  ^"^  sometimes   6wofta  ^ifAaro%  **  the 
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The  Stoics  in  their  grammatical  inquiries  had  this  infinitive  in 
sach  esteem,  that  they  held  this  alone  to  be  the  genuine  prjfiay 
or  ^^  Terb,^  a  name  which  they  denied  to  all  the  other  modes. 
Their  reasoning  was,  they  considered  the  true  verbal  character 
to  be  contained  simple  aud  unmixed  in  the  infinitive  only.  Thus 
the  infinitives,  irepiTrareiv^  amhulare^  '^to  walk,^  mean  simply 
that  energy,  and  nothing  more.  The  other  modes,  besides  ex- 
pressing this  energy,  superadd  certain  affections,  which  respect 
persons  and  circumstances.  Thus  ambulo  and  ambula  mean  not 
simply  "  to  walk,*"  but  mean,  "  I  walk,'^  and  "  walk  thou.*"  And 
hence  they  are  all  of  them  resolvable  into  the  infinitive,  as  their 
prototype,  together  with  some  sentence  or  word,  expressive,  of 
their  proper  character.  Ambulo^  ^^  I  walk  ;^  that  is,  indico  me 
ambulare^  "  I  declare  myself  to  walk.'^  Amhulay  "  walk  thou  C^ 
that  is,  impero  te  ambulare^  ^^  I  command  thee  to  walk  f  ^  and  so 
with  the  modes  of  every  other  species.  Take  away,  therefore, 
the  assertion,  the  command,  or  whatever  else  gives  a  character 
to  any  one  of  these  modes,  and  there  remains  nothing  more  than 
the  mere  infinitive,  which  (as  Priscian  says)  significat  ipsam 
rem^  quam  continet  verhum,^ 

The  application  of  this  infinitive  is  somewhat  singular.  It 
naturally  coalesces  with  all  those  verbs  that  denote  any  tendence, 
desire,  or  volition  of  the  soul,  but  not  readily  with  others.  Thus 
it  is  sense,  as  well. as  syntax,  to  say,  fiovXofjiai  55}v,  cupio  vivere^ 
"  I  desire  to  live ;""  but  not  to  say,  icrdiay  55}v,  edo  vivere^  or  even, 
in  English,  "  I  eat  to  live  -^  unless  by  an  ellipsis,  instead  of  *'  I 
eat  for  to  live,*"  as  we  say,  ivexa  rov  ?7V,  or  pour  mvre.  The 
reason  is,  that  though  different  actions  may  unite  in  the  same 
subject,  and,  therefore,  be  coupled  together,  (as  when  we  say, 

ferb*s  noim.^    The  reaaon  of  this  appella-  rere  enim  est  cunuB ;  et  scribere,  scriptura; 

tbn  u  in  Greek  more  eyident,  from  its  et  legere,  lectio.   Itaque  frequenter  et  nomi- 

taking  the  preporitiTe  article  before  it  in  all  nibus  adjunguDtur,  et  aliis  casoalibas,  more 

cases ;  rh  ypd^iw,  rov  ypdptiw^  r^  ypd-  nominmn  ;  at  Persius, 
^tp.    The  same  constrnction  is  not  nn-        Sed  pulcrum  ett  digito  monttrarij  et  du 
known  in  English.  ciery  hie  est. 

Thns  Spencer :  And  soon  after.  Com  enim  dico,  bonum  est 

For  not  to  have  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake^  legere,  nihil  aliud  significo,  nisi,  bona  est 

Comld  eave  the  $on  (^  TTketit  from  to  die,  lectio.  L  zriiL  p.  1130.     See  also  Apoll. 

^Air^  rod  9ay€iy.     In  Uke  manner  we  say,  L  i.  c.  8.   Gaza  Gram.  1.  iv.  Tb  8^  iaraptfi* 

**'  He  did  it  to  be  rich,^  where  we  must  ^aroy^  6yofid  iari  fi^fxaros,  k,  t.  X. 
supply  by  an  ellipsis  the  preposition  Jbr,        *  See  Apollon.  1.  iii.  13.     KoOSKov  Toy 

*^  He  did  it  for  to  be  rich,**  the  same  as  if  we  irofniyfihfoy  iar6  riyos^  k,  t.  X.     See  also 

had  said,  **  He  did  it  for  gain  :**  HytKa  rov  Gaza,  in  the  note  before.     Igitur  a  con- 

irXmrrciy,  Ircica  rov  k^^vs,  in  French,  structione  quoque  vim  rei   verborum    (id 

pomr   s*e$tticher.      Eren   when   we   speak  est,  nominis,  quod   significat  ipsam  rem) 

such  sentenoea  as  the  following,  **  I  choose  habere   infinitiyum   possnmus  dignoscere  ; 

to  philosophize,  rather  than  to  be  rich,**  t^  res    autem    in   personas    distributa    fecit 

pUSMTo^ur  fio^KofjML,  Ijwfp  rh  irXovTctv,  alios   verbi    motus.      Itaque  omnes   modi 

the  infiioitiTes  are  in  nature  as  much  ac-  in  hunc,  id  est,  infinitiyum,  transumuntur 

cttsatiTes,  aa  if  we  were  to  say,  **  I  choose  sive  resolvuntur.     Prise  1.  xviii.  p.  1131. 

philosophy  rather  than  riches,**  ti)k  ptko<ro-  From  these  principles  Apollon  ius  calls  tho 

play  0o6XofuUf  Ijir^p  rhy  irXoDror.     Thus,  infinitive  prifta  y^viK^vroy,  and  Priscian, 

too,  Priscian,  speaking  of  infinitives,  Cur-  verbum  genendc. 
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*'  He  walked  and  discoursed,'")  yet  the  actions,  notwithstanding, 
remain  separate  and  distinct.  But  it  is  not  so  with  respect  to 
volitions  and  actions.  Here  the  coalescence  is  often  so  intimate, 
that  the  volition  is  unintelligible  till  the  action  be  expressed : 
cupio,  volo,  desidero ;  "  I  desire,  I  am  willing,  I  want'' — What ! 
The  sentences,  we  see,  are  defective  and  imperfect.  We  must 
help  them  then  by  infinitives,  which  express  the  proper  actions 
to  which  they  tend.  Cupio  legere^  Volo  discere^  Desidero  videre: 
**'  I  desire  to  read,  I  am  willing  to  live,  I  want  to  see."  Thus  is 
the  whole  rendered  complete,  as  well  in  sentiment  as  in  syntax.' 
And  so  much  for  modes,  and  their  several  species.  We  are 
to  attempt  to  denominate  them  according  to  their  most  eminent 
characters ;  it  may  be  done  in  the  following  manner.  As  every 
necessary  truth,  and  every  demonstrative  syllogism,  (which  last 
is  no  more  than  a  combination  of  such  truths,)  must  always  be 
expressed  under  positive  assertions,  and  as  positive  assertions 
only  belong  to  the  indicative,  we  may  denominate  it,  for  that 
reason,  the  mode  of  science.^  Again :  as  the  potential  is  only 
conversant  about  contingents,  of  which  we  cannot  say  with 
certainty  that  they  will  happen  or  not,  we  may  call  this  mode 
the  mode  of  conjecture.  Again :  as  those  that  are  ignorant  and 
would  be  informed,  must  ask  of  those  that  already  know,  this 
being  the  natural  way  of  becoming  proficients ;  hence  we  may 
call  the  interrogative,  the  mode  of  proficiency. 

Inter  cuncta  leges,  et  percontabere  doctoa, 
Qua  rntione  queas  traducere  leniter  snim. 
Quid  pure  tranquillct,  &c  Hor. 

Further  still :  as  the  highest  and  most  excellent  use  of  the  re- 
quisitive  mode  is  legislative  command,  we  may  style  it,  for  this 
reason,  the  mode  of  legislature.  Ad  divos  adeunto  castey  says 
Cicero,  in  the  character  of  a  Roman  lawgiver ;  "  Be  it  therefore 
enacted,^  say  the  laws  of  England ;  and  in  the  same  mode  speak 
the  laws  of  every  other  nation.  It  is  also  in  this  mode  that  the 
iometrician,  with  the  authority  of  a  legislator,  orders  lines  to 
>e  bisected,  and  circles  described,  as  preparatives  to  that  science 
which  he  is  about  to  establish. 

There  are  other  supposed  affections  of  verbs,  such  as  number 
and  person ;  but  these,  surely,  cannot  be  called  a  part  of  their 
essence,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  the  essence  of  any  other  attribute, 
being,  in  fact,  the  properties,  not  of  attributes,  but  of  substances. 
The  most  that  can  be  said,  is,  that  verbs  in  the  more  elegant 
languages  are  provided  with  certain  terminations,  which  respect 

■  Prisdan  calls  these  verbs,  which  natu-  Lat  p.  685.  edit.  Var. 

rally  precede  infinitives,  verba  voltmtcUiva ;  Nee  omne  i.wap4fjuf>Qrow  emeimqtie  twrio, 

they  are  called  in  Greek  Trpocuptrued.    Sec  &c 

1.  xviiL  1129 ;  but  more  particularly  see  •»  Ob  nobilitatcm  prseivit  indicativus,  so- 

Apt^onius,  L  liL  G.  13,  whiere  this  whole  Ins  modus  aptus  scientiis,  solus  pater  veri* 

doctrine  is  exphiined  with  great  accumcy.  tatis.     Seal  de  Caus.  L.  Lat  c.  116. 
See  ako  Macrobius  de  DiE  Verb.  Or.  et 
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the  nnmber  and  person  of  eveiy  substantive,  that  we  may  know 
with  more  precision,  in  a  complex  sentence,  each  particular  sub- 
stance, with  its  attendant  verbal  attributes.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  sex,  with  respect  to  adjectives.  They  have  terminations 
which  vary,  as  they  respect  beings,  male  or  female,  though  sub- 
stances past  dispute  are  alone  susceptible  of  sex.^  We  therefore 
pass  over  these  matters,  and  all  of  like  kind,  as  being  rather 
among  the  elegancies,  than  the  essentials  of  language,**  which 
essentials  are  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  principal 
of  these  now  remaining,  is  the  difference  of  verbs  as  to  their 
several  q>ecie8,  which  we  endeavour  to  explain  in  the  following 
manner. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNING  THE  SPECIES  OF  VERBS,  AND  THEIR  OTHER  REMAINING 

PROPERTIES. 

All  verbs,  that  are  strictly  so  called,  denote  energies;*  now,  as 
all  energies  are  attributes,  they  have  reference,  of  course,  to 
certain  energizing  substances.  Thus  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  such  energies,  as  to  love,  to  fly,  to  wound,  &c.  if  there  were 
not  such  beings  as  men,  birds,  swords,  &c.  Further,  every 
energy  doth  not  only  require  an  energizer,  but  is  necessarily 
conversant  about  some  subject.  For  example :  if  we  say,  Brutus 
lores,  we  must  needs  supply,  loves  Gato,  Cassias,  Portia,  or 
some  one.  The  sword  wounds,  i.  e.  wounds  Hector,  Sarpedon, 
Priam,  or  some  one.  And  thus  is  it,  that  every  energy  is  ne- 
cessarily situate  between  two  substantives ;  an  energizer,  which 

*  It  is  Mxnewhat  extraordinary,  that  bo  and  third  person  are  improperly  so  called, 

aeate  and  rational  a  grammarian  as  Sanctius  being,  in  fact,  but  negations  of  the  other 

■hoold  justly  deny  genders,  or  the  distino-  twoi 

tion  of  sex  to  adjectires,  and  yet  make  ^  Whoerer  would  see  more  upon  a  sub- 
persons  ai^rtain,  not  to  substantires,  but  ject  of  importance,  referred  to  in  many  parts 
to  Tcrbs.     His  commentator,  Perizonius,  is  of  this  treatise,  and  particularly  in  note  «  of 
much  more  consistent,  who  says.  At  vero  this  chapter,  p.  163,  may  consult  Letters  con- 
ti  ran  recte  consideres,  ipsis  nominibus  et  ceming  Mind,  an  octavo  yolume,  published 
pronominibas  Tel  maxime,  imo  nnice  inest  1750,  the  author  Mr.  John  Petvin,  yicar  of 
ipsa  persona ;  et  verba  se  habent  in  per-  Ilsington  in  Devon  ;  a  person  who,  though 
sonarom  latione  ad  nomina  plane  sicnti  from  his  retir^  situation  little  known,  was 
adjectiTa  in  ratione  generuM  ad  substantiva,  deeply  skilled  in   the  philosophy  both  of 
qubas  soUs  antor  (Sanctins  sciL  1.  L  c  7.)  the  ancients  and  modems,  and,  more  than 
et  recte  genus  adscribit,  exclusis  adjectivis.  this,  was  valued  by  all  that  knew  him  for 
Sand.  Minerv.  L  L  c  12.    There  is,  indeed,  his  virtue  and  worth, 
■n  exact  analogy  between  the  accidents  of  *  We  use  this  word  energy^  rather  than 
•ax  and  person.    There  are  but  two  sexes,  motion^  from  its  more  comprehensive  mean- 
that  is  to  say,  the  male  and  the  female ;  ing ;  it  being  a  sort  of  genus,  which  in- 
and  but  two  persons,  (or  characters  essential  eludes  within  it  both  motion  and  its  priva- 
to  discourse,)  that  is  to  say,  the  speaker  tion.    See  before,  p.  144. 
and  the  party  addressed.    The  third  sex 
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is  active,  aud  a  subject,  which  is  passive.  Hence,  then,  if  the 
energizer  leads  the  sentence,  the  energy  follows  its  character, 
and  becomes  what  we  call  a  verb  active :  thus  we  say,  Brutus 
amat^  '^  Brutus  loves.^^  On  the  contrary,  if  the  passive  subject 
be  principal,  it  follows  the  character  of  this,  too,  and  then  be- 
comes what  we  call  a  verb  passive :  thus  we  say,  Portia  afnatur, 
*'  Portia  is  loved.**^  It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  same  road  be- 
tween the  summit  and  foot  of  the  same  mountain,  with  respect 
to  the  summit  is  ascent,  with  respect  to  the  foot  is  descent. 
Since  then  every  energy  respects  an  energizer,  or  a  passive  sub- 
ject ;  hence  the  reason  why  every  verb,  whether  active  or  passive, 
has  in  language  a  necessary  reference  to  some  noun  for  its  nomi- 
native case.^ 

But  to  proceed  still  further  from  what  has  been  already  ob- 
served. Brutus  loved  Portia.  Here  Brutus  is  the  energizer; 
loved,  the  energy ;  and  Portia,  the  subject.  But  it  might  have 
been,  Brutus  loved  Gato,  or  Gassius,  or  the  Soman  republic ;  for 
the  energy  is  referable  to  subjects  infinite.  Now,  among  these 
infinite  subjects,  when  that  happens  to  occur,  which  is  the  ener- 
gizer also,  as  when  we  say  Brutus  loved  himself,  slew  himself,  &;c. 
in  such  case  the  energy  hath  to  the  same  being  a  double  relation, 
both  active  and  passive.  And  this  it  is  which  gave  rise  among 
the  Greeks  to  that  species  of  verbs  called  verbs  middle ;  *  and 
such  was  their  true  and  original  use,  however  in  many  instances 
they  may  have  since  happened  to  deviate.  In  other  languages 
the  verb  still  retains  its  active  form,  and  the  passive  subject  (se 
or  "  himself)  is  expressed  like  other  accusatives. 

Again :  in  some  verbs  it  happens  that  the  energy  always  keeps 
within  the  energizer,  and  never  passes  out  to  any  foreign  ex"" 
traneous  subject.  Thus  when  we  say,  Gsesar  walketh,  Go^sar 
sittetb,  it  is  impossible  the  energy  should  pass  out,  (as  in  the 
case  of  those  verbs  called  by  the  grammarians  verbs  transitive,) 
because  both  the  energizer  and  the  passive  subject  are  united  in 
the  same  person.  For  what  is  the  cause  of  this  walking  or 
sitting  i  It  is  the  will  and  vital  powers  belonging  to  Gcesar.  And 
what  is  the  subject,  made  so  to  move  or  sit !  It  is  the  body  and 
limbs  belonging  also  to  the  same  Gaesar.  It  is  this,  then,  forms 
that  species  of  verbs,  which  grammarians  have  thought  fit  to 
call  verbs  neuter,  as  if,  indeed,  they  were  void  both  of  action 

'  The  doctrine  of  impersonal  verbs  has  verbs  middle,  admit  a  coincidence  of  the 

been  justly  rejected   by  the  best  gram-  active  and  paaaire   character.**     Apollon. 

marians,  both  ancient  and  modem.     See  L  iiL  c  7.     He  that  would  see  this  whole 

Sanct  Min.  L  i.  c  12 ;  1.  iii  c.  1 ;  L  ir.  c  3.  doctrine,  concerning  the  power  of  the  mid- 

Priscian.  L  xriiL  p.  1 134.   ApolL  L  iii.  sub.  die  verb,  explained  and  confirmed  with  great 

fin.     In  which  places  the  reader  will  see  a  ingenuity  and  learning,  may  consult  a  small 

proper  nominative  supplied  to  all  verbs  of  treatise  of  that  able  critic,  Kuster,  entitled 

this  supposed  character.  De   vero   Usu  Verborum    Mediorum.     A 

s  T^  7^  Ka\o6fi^ya  fAfffSrnros  x^M^^f^  neat  edition  of  this  scarce  piece  has  been 

avrifiwTwriy    &yc8^{aro    irtprytruc^s   kcu  lately  published. 
To^trrtK^s  9iaB4ff§vs:   *^The  verbs,  called 
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and  pagsioD,  when,  perhaps,  (like  verbs  middle,)'  they  may  be 
rather  said  to  imply  both.  Not,  however,  to  dispute  about 
BBines,  as  these  neuters  in  their  energizer  always  discover  their 
pasave  subject,''  which  other  verbs  cannot,  their  passive  subjects 
bemg  infinite ;  hence  the  reason  why  it  is  as  superfluous  in  these 
neuters  to  have  the  subject  expressed,  as  in  other  verbs  it  is 
necessary,  and  cannot  be  omitted.  And  thus  it  is  that  we  are 
taught  in  common  grammars  that  verbs  active  require  an  accu- 
sative, while  neuters  require  none. 

Of  the  above  species  of  verbs,  the  middle  cannot  be  called 
Decessary,  because  most  languages  have  done  without  it.  The 
species  of  verbs  therefore  remaining,  are  the  active,  the  passive^ 
and  the  neuter,  and  those  seem  essential  to  all  languages 
whatever.* 

it  This  diameter  of  neuten  the  Oreeki  ndered  them  imder  the  four  foUowing  lortfl. 

very  happflj  exprets  by  the  terms  aincrw6r  When  a  yerb,  coindding  with  the  nomi* 

9ua  and  iSiostiOcia,  which  Priscian  renders  native  of  some  noun,  made  without  farther 

**qiiaB  ex  ae  in  leipsa  fit  intrinsecus  passio.*^  help  a  perfect  assertive  sentence,  as  2(»- 

L  TiiL  pb  790.    Consentii  Ars  apnd  Putsch.  icfwnjrTcpnraTc^  **  Socrates  walketh  ;^  then 

p.  2051.  as  the  verb  in  such  case  implied  the  power 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  even  those  of  a  perfect  predicate,  they  called  it  for  that 

TCfbs,  adled  actives,  can  upon  occasion  lay  reason  Kcerny^pvifia,  **&  piedicable  ;**  or  else, 

sside  their  transitive  character ;  that  is  to  finom  its  readiness,  trvixfiaiv^u^y  to  coincide 

isy,  can  drop  their  subsequent  accusative,  with  its  noun  in  completing  the  sentence, 

and  assume  the  form  of  neuters,  so  as  to  they  called  it  a^fjifiofui,  **  a  coincider.** 

ftand  by  themselves.    This  happens  when  When  a  verb  was  able  with  a  noun  to 

ike  discourse  respects  the  mere  energy  or  form  a  perfect  assertive  sentence,  yet  could 

sfifection  only,  and  has  no  i^ard  to  the  sub-  not  associate  with  «uch  noun,  but  under 

}ect,  be  it  this  thing  or  that    Thus  we  say,  some  oblique  case,  as  Xofxp^rti  furafi4\ttf 

9^  oKcv  ia^ayur^KtiM  oZroSy  *^  this  man  Socratem  pcatUet :  such  a  verb,  from  its  near 

knows  not  how  to  read,**  speaking  only  of  the  approach  to  just  coincidence,  and  predica- 

eneigy,  in  which  we  suppose  him  deficient,  tion,  they  called  irapwr^fifiufui  or  Topo- 

Hsd  the  discourse  been  upon  the  subjects  Kanrrfy6fnifia. 

of  reading,  we  must  have  added  them,  oitK  When  a  verb,  though  regularly  coin- 

otkr  ivayof^Ktuf  rit  'O/i^pov,  ''he  knows  ciding  with  a  noun  in  its  nominative,  still 

not  how  to  read  Homer,  or  ViigU,  or  Cicero,**  required,  to  complete  the  sentiment,  some 

he,  other    noun    under    an    oblique  case,  as 

Thus  Horace:  lixdranf  ^lAct  Atatpa^  ''Plato  loveth  Dio,** 

(^  cttpU  ami  metuHf  juvat  iUum  tic  domu$  (where  without  i>u>,  or  some  other,  the 

tnU  re§,  verb  loveth  would  rest  indefinite  ^   such 

Ut  lippum  pieUt  tabula  ....  verb,  from  this  defect,  they  called  lirroy  ^ 

"  He  thM  desires  or  fears,  (not  this  thing,  a^fifiofjM,  or  ^   icarrry6fnifia,  "something 

in  particular,  nor   that,  but,  in  genei^  less  than  a  coincider,  or  less  than  a  predi- 

he  within  whose  breast  these    affections  cable.'* 

prevail,)  has  the  same  joy  in  a  house  or  e»>  Lastly,  when  a  verb  required  two  nouns 
tate,  as  the  man  with  bad  eyes  has  in  fine  in  oblique  cases,  to  render  the  sentiment 
pictures.**  So  Caesar,  in  his  celebrated  laconic  complete  ;  as  when  we  say  XotKpdrtt  * AAki- 
qitstle  of  Veni,Vidi,Vici,  where  two  actives,  ^imovs  fidhtu,  Tadet  me  vit<By  or  the  like; 
we  see,  follow  one  neuter  in  the  same  de-  such  verb  they  called  ^p-roy,  or  ^Aorroy  ^ 
tached  form  as  that  neuter  itself!  The  glory,  irapatriiiifiaiAa^  or  ^  'rofMucanrYSfnifia, "  some- 
it  seems,  was  in  the  rapid  sequel  of  the  thing  less  than  an  imperfect  coincider,  or  an 
events^  Conquest  came  as  quick  as  he  imp^ect  predicable.** 
could  come  himself  and  look  about  him.  These  were  theappellations  which  they  gave 
Whom  he  saw,  and  whom  he  conquered,  to  verbs,  when  employed  along  with  nouns 
was  not  the  thing  of  which  he  boasted,  to  the  forming  of  propositions.  As  to  the 
See  ApoL  L  iii.  c  31.  p.  279.  name  of  ^/uo,  or  "  verb,*'  they  denied  it  to 

*  The   Stoics,   in   their  logical   view  of  them  all,  giving  it  only  to  the  infinitive,  as 

verbs,  as  making  part  in  propositions,  con-  we  have  shewn  already.  See  page  165.  See 
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There  remains  a  remark  or  two  further,  and  then  we  quit  the 
subject  of  verbs.  It  is  true,  in  general,  that  the  greater  part  of 
them  denote  attributes  of  energy  and  motion.  But  there  are 
some  which  appear  to  denote  nothing  more  than  a  mere  simple 
adjective  joined  to  an  assertion.  Thus  lad^et  in  Greek,  and 
'^  equalleth^'  in  English,  mean  nothing  more  than  Zo-69  6<rT^  ^^  is 
equal.*^     So  cUbeOj  in  Latin,  is  no  more  than  alius  sum, 

Campique  ingenteB  ossibus  albent.  y^rg' 

The  same  may  be  said  of  iumeo.  Mons  tumet^  i.  e.  iunUdus 
estj  '^  is  tumid.^'  To  express  the  energy  in  these  instances  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  inceptives. 

FloctuB  uti  primo  ooepit  cum  albeaoere  vento.  Vii^. 

Freta  ponti 
Incipiunt  agitata  tomeBcere.  Vug. 

There  are  verbs  also  to  be  found  which  are  formed  out  of 
nouns.  So  that,  as  in  abstract  nouns,  (such  as  fjohiteness  from 
wAitOy  goodness  from  food^)  as  also  in  the  infinitive  modes  of 
verbs,  the  attributive  is  converted  into  a  substantive ;  here  the 
substantive  on  the  contrary  is  converted  into  an  attributive. 
Such  are  Kvvl^eiVy  from  kvodv^  ^^  to  act  the  part  of  a  dog,  or  be  a 
cynic  ;^  ^iXiTnrl^eiv  from  $/Xt7nro9,  "  to  Philippize,  or  favour 
Philip ;''  Syllaturire,  from  Sylla^  "  to  meditate  acting  the  same 
part  as  Sylla  did.*"  Thus,  too,  the  wise  and  virtuous  emperor, 
by  way  of  counsel  to  himself — Spa  fii)  airoKaca-apcoO^^^y  "  beware 
thou  beest  not  be-OsBsar'd ;""  as  though  he  said,  "  beware,  that  by 
being  emperor,  thou  dost  not  dwindle  into  a  mere  Caesar.''^''  In 
like  manner  one  of  our  own  witty  poets, 

Stemhold  himself  he  out-Stemholded. 

And  long  before  him  the  facetious  Fuller,  speaking  of  one 
Morgan,  a  sangninarv  bishop  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  says 
of  him,  that  he  out-Bonner^d  even  Bonner  himself.' 

And  so  much  for  that  species  of  attributes  called  verbs  in  the 
strictest  sense. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCERNING  THOSE  OTHER  ATTRIBUTIVES,  PARTICIPLES  AND  ADJECTIVES. 

The  nature  of  verbs  being  understood,  that  of  participles  is  no 
way  difficult.  Every  complete  verb  is  expressive  of  an  attri- 
bute, of  time,  and  of  an  assertion.     Now  if  we  take  away  the 

also  Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpret  p.  37.  all  verbs  neater  are  cvfifidfiara;  verbs 

ApoUon  de  Syntaxi,  L  i.  c.  8.  L  iiL  c  31.  p.  active,  lirroya  ^  trufifidfuvra, 
279.  c  32.  p.  205.  Theod.  Gax.  Gram.  I  iv.        ^  Marc.  Antonin.  L  vl  sec.  SO. 
From  the  above  doctrine  it  appears,  that        '  Church  Hist  b.  viii  p.  21. 
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iflsertioD,  and  thus  destroy  the  verb,  there  will  remain  the 
ittribiite  and  the  time,  which  make  the  essence  of  a  participle, 
rhns  take  away  the  assertion  from  the  verb,  '>fpdtf>ei^  "  writeth,'' 
uid  there  remains  the  participle,  7/)^^ei)v,  '^  writiDg,^^  which 
(without  the  assertion)  denotes  the  same  attribute,  and  the 
same  time.  After  the  same  manner,  by  withdrawing  the  asser- 
tioD,  we  discover  ypdy^a^  in  eypa^fte^  ypdy^wv  in  ypay^ei^  for  we 
choose  to  refer  to  the  Greek,  as  being  of  all  languages  the  most 
complete,  as  well  in  this  respect  as  in  others. 
And  so  much  for  participles.™ 

The  nature  of  verbs  and  participles  being  understood,  that  of 
adjectives  becomes  easy.  A  verb  implies  (as  we  have  said) 
both  an  attribute,  and  time,  and  an  assertion ;  a  participle  only 
implies  an  attribute  and  time ;  and  an  adjective  only  implies  an 
attribute ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  an  adjective  has  no 
assertion,  and  only  denotes  such  an  attribute  as  has  not  its 
essence  either  in  motion  or  its  privation.  Thus  in  general  the 
attributes  of  quantity,  quality,  and  relation,  (such  as  many  and 
few^  great  and  little^  black  and  ichiU^  good  and  had^  double^ 
irMe^  qtiadruple^  &c.)  are  all  denoted  by  adjectives. 

It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  sometimes  even  those  attri- 
butes which  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  idea  of  motion,  assume  an 
assertion  and  appear  as  verbs.  Of  such  we  gave  instances 
before,  in  albeo^  iumeo^  la&fya^  and  others.  These,  however, 
compared  to  the  rest  of  verbs,  are  but  few  in  number,  and  may 
be  called,  if  thought  proper,  verbal  adjectives.  It  is  in  like 
manner  that  participles  insensibly  pass  too  into  adjectives.  Thus 
doctus  in  Latin,  and  learned  in  English,  lose  their  power  as 
participles,  and  mean  a  person  possessed  of  an  habitual  quality. 
Thus  vir  eloquens  means,  not  ''  a  man  now  speaking,''^  but  a  man 
"  who  possesses  the  habit  of  speaking,^'  whether  he  speak  or  no. 
So  when  we  say  in  English,  ^'  he  is  a  thinking  man,  an  under- 
standing man,^  we  mean,  not  a  person  whose  mind  is  in  actual 

*  The  Latiiu  are  defective  in  this  article  our  modes  and  tenses, 
of  participles.  Their  active  verbs  ending  The  English  granunar  lays  down  a  good 
in  or,  (commonly  called  deponents,)  hove  rule  with  respect  to  its  participles  of  the 
active  participles  of  aU  times,  (such  as  lo-  past,  that  they  all  terminate  in  J,  ^  or  n. 
9seiM,  loeutusj  locutuntSj)  but  none  of  the  Thu  anal<^  is  perhaps  liable  to  as  few  ex- 
passive.  Their  actives  ending  in  o,  have  ceptions  as  any.  Considering,  therefore, 
participles  of  the  present  and  future,  (such  how  little  analogy  of  any  kind  we  have  in 
as  $criben$  and  scripturuB,)  but  none  of  the  our  language,  it  seems  wrong  to  annihilate 
past  On  the  contrary,  their  pauives  have  the  few  traces  that  may  be  found.  It 
participles  of  the  past,  (such  as  scripttts^)  but  would  be  well,  therefore,  if  all  writers  who 
nene  of  the  present  or  future,  unless  we  endeavour  to  be  accurate,  would  be  careful 
admit  such  as  scrtbendnt  and  docendus  for  to  avoid  a  corruption,  at  present  so  preva- 
fbturcs,  which  grammarians  controvert.  The  lent,  of  saying,  it  was  wrote,  for  it  was 
irant  of  these  participles  they  supply  by  a  written ;  he  was  drove,  for  he  was  driven  ; 
periphrasis  ;  for  ypd^lfas,  they  say  cum  scrip-  I  have  tcent,  for  /  have  gone,  &c. :  in  all 
nssei ;  for ypo/^iMfyos^dum  scribUur,  &c.  In  which  instances  a  verb  is  absurdly  used  to 
English  we  have  sometimes  recourse  to  the  supply  the  proper  participle,  without  any 
same  periphrasis  ;  and  sometimes  we  avail  necessity  from  the  want  of  such  word. 
Dnrselves  of  the  same  auxiliars,  which  form 
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energy,  but  whose  mind  is  enriched  with  a  larger  portion  of 
those  powers.  It  is  indeed  no  wonder,  as  all  attributives  are 
homogeneous,  that  at  times  the  several  species  should  appear  to 
interfere,  and  the  difference  between  them  be  scarcely  per- 
ceptible. Even  in  natural  species,  which  are  congenial  and  of 
kin,  the  specific  difference  is  not  always  to  be  discerned,  and  in 
appearance  at  least  they  seem  to  run  into  each  other. 

We  have  shewn  already**  in  the  instances  of  ^iXiinrl^eiy^  /S^ 
laturire^  ^AiroKaiaaptoO^vai^  and  others,  how  substantives  may 
be  transformed  into  verbal  attributives.  We  shall  now  shew 
how  they  may  be  converted  into  adjectives.  When  we  say 
the  party  of  Fompey,  the  style  of  Cicero,  the  philosophy  of 
Socrates,  in  these  cases  the  party,  the  style,  and  the  philosophy 
spoken  of,  receive  a  stamp  and  character  from  the  persons  whom 
they  respect.  Those  persons,  therefore,  perform  the  part  <^ 
attributes,  that  is,  stamp  and  charactenze  their  respective 
subjects.  Hence,  then,  they  actually  pass  into  attributes,  and 
assume  as  such  the  form  of  adjectives.  And  thus  it  is  we  say, 
the  Pompeian  party,  the  Ciceronian  style,  and  the  Socratic  phi- 
losophy. It  is  in  like  manner  for  a  trumpet  of  hrasa^  we  say  a 
brazen  trumpet;  for  a  crown  of  goldy  a  golden  crown,  &c. 
Even  pronominal  substantives  admit  the  like  mutation.  Thus, 
instead  of  saying,  the  book  of  me^  of  thee^  and  of  Atm,  we  say, 
fny  book,  thy  book,  and  his  book ;  instead  of  saying,  the  country 
of  us^  of  you^  and  of  them^  we  say,  our  country^  your  country, 
and  their  country ;  which  words  may  be  called  so  many  prono- 
minal adjectives. 

It  has  been  observed  already,  and  must  needs  be  obvious  to 
all,  that  adjectives,  as  marking  attributes,  can  have  no  sex.^ 
And  yet  their  having  terminations  conformable  to  the  sex, 
number,  and  case  of  their  substantive,  seems  to  have  led  gram- 
marians into  that  strange  absurdity  of  ranging  them  with  nouns, 
and  separating  them  from  verbs,  though  with  respect  to  these 
they  are  perfectly  homogeneous;  with  respect  to  the  others 
quite  contrary.  They  are  homogeneous  witn  respect  to  verbs, 
as  both  sorts  denote  attributes;  they  are  heterogeneous  with 
respect  to  nouns,  as  never  properly  denoting  substances.  But  of 
this  we  have  spoken  before,  p 

The  attributives  hitherto  treated,  that  is  to  say,  verbs,  parti« 
ciples,  and  adjectives,  may  be  called  attributives  of  the  first  order. 
The  reason  of  this  name  will  be  better  understood,  when  we 
have  more  fully  discussed  attributives  of  the  second  order,  to 
which  we  now  proceed  in  the  following  chapter. 

"  Sup.  p.  170.  p  Sup.  c.  vL  note  0,  p.  141.    Sec  alao  €;» 

*»  Sup.  p.  167.  iii.p.125. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CONCEBNINO  ATTBIBUTIYE8  OF  TH£  SECOND  ORDKB. 

As  the  attribntiTes  hitherto  mentioned  denote  the  attributes 
of  substances,  so  there  is  an  inferior  class  of  them,  which  denote 
tlie  attributes  only  of  attributes. 

To  explain  by  examples  in  either  kind :  when  we  say,  ^^  Cicero 
mi  Pliny  were  both  of  them  eloquent ;  Statins  and  Virgil,  both 
of  them  wrote;*"  in  these  instances  the  attributives,  eloquent  and 
foroiej  are  immediately  referable  to  the  substantives,  Cicero, 
Tirgil,  &c.  As  therefore  denoting  the  attributes  of  substances, 
we  call  them  attributives  of  the  nSrst  order.  But  when  we  say, 
^  Pliny  was  moderately  eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  elo- 
quent ;  Statins  wrote  indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably  C^ 
in  the^e  instances,  the  attributives,  moderatelyy  exceedingly^ 
kdifferently^  admirably^  are  not  referable  to  substantives,  but  to 
other  attributives,  that  is,  to  the  words  eloquent  and  wrote. 
As  therefore  denoting  attributes  of  attributes,  we  call  them 
attributives  of  the  second  order. 

Grammarians  have  given  them  the  name  of  iirip^fiara^ 
adverbiaj  "  adverbs.*"  And  indeed  if  we  take  the  word  prjfia^ 
or  ^^  verb,*"  in  its  most  comprehensive  signification,  as  including 
Dot  only  verbs  properly  so  called,  but  also  participles  and  ad- 
jectives, [an  usage  which  may  be  justified  by  the  best  authori- 
ties,''] we  shall  find  the  name  cTrtppiy/Aa,  or  "adverb,"^  to  be  a 
very  just  appellation,  as  denoting  a  part  of  speech,  the  natural 
appendage  of  verbs.  So  great  is  this  dependence  in  grammatical 
syntax,  that  an  adverb  can  no  more  subsist  without  its  verb, 
than  a  verb  can  subsist  without  its  substantive.  It  is  the  same 
here,  as  in  certain  natural  subjects.  Every  colour  for  its  exist- 
ence as  much  requires  a  superficies,  as  the  superficies  for  its 
existence  requires  a  solid  body.** 

4  ThiM  Ariitotle,  in  his  treatise  De  In-  bant  vel  casnale.  Prisdan.  Lip.  574. 

terpretatione,  instances   lbf6fwvos   as  **a  ''  This  notion  of  ranging  the  adrerb  un- 

Donn,'**  and  Acvicoi  as  **  a  yerb.^    So  Am-  der  the  same  genns  with  the  yerb,  (by  call- 

nsonias :  Kar&  rovro  rh  <niiJLeu»6fuvo¥,  rh  ing  them  both  attribntiyes,)  and  of  explain- 

yukw  KoJCbs  irol  ZUaws  irol  Ikra  roiaSro—  ing  it  to  be  the  yerb*s  epithet  or  adjective, 

)iilfiarra  XiytoBtu  Ktd  oIk  dtfSfutra :  ''Ac-  (by  calling  it  the  attributive  of  an  attriba- 

mding  to  this  signification,  (that  is,  of  de-  tive,)  is  conformable  to  the  best  authorities, 

noting  the  attributes  of  substance  and  the  Theodore  Chuea  defines  an  adverb  as  follows : 

predicate  in  propositions,)  the  words  /air,  M4pos  K&ymt  iwrtrroVf  Korii  ^ftaros  Ac^(^ 

fwtf,  and  the  like,  are  called  verbs,  and  not  fuyov,  ^   iirtk€y6fAfyoy  ^/xori,  iral    otou 

noons^^''     Am.  in  libr.  De  Interp.  p.  37.  M9eroy  ^fwros  .*  **  A  part  of  speech  de- 

B.    Arist  de  Interp.  L  L  c.  1.    See  also  of  void  of  cases,  predicated  of  a  verb,  or  sub<- 

this  treatise,  c.  vi  note  g,  p.  141.  joined  to  it,  and  being  as  it  were  the  verbis 

In  the  same  manner  the  Stoics  talked  of  adjective.^  L  iv.  (where,  by  the  way,  we 

the   participle.     Nam   participium  connu-  may  observe,  how  properly  the  adverb  is 

merantes  verbis,  participialc  vcrbum  voca-  made  an  ap4otf,  since  its  principal  some- 
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Among  the  attributes  of  substance  are  reckoned  quantities  and 
qualities.  Thus  we  say,  "  a  white  garment,^  "  a  high  mountain." 
Now  some  of  these  quantities  and  qualities  are  capable  of  in- 
tension and  remission.  Thus  we  say,  ^'a  garment  exceedingly 
white  ;''^  ^'  a  mountain  tolerably  high,  or  moderately  high/''  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  intension  and  remission  are  among  the  at- 
tributes of  such  attributes.  Hence  then  one  copious  source  of 
secondary  attributives,  or  adverbs,  to  denote  these  two;  that 
is,  intension  and  remission.  The  Greeks  have  their  davfjuurrm^ 
fLoXiara,  iravv,  fiKurra :  the  Latins  their  valde^  vehemenier^ 
maximSy  satis^  mediocriter:  the  English,  their  greatly^  wuily, 
extremely,  sufficiently ,  moderatelyy  tolerably,  iridifferently,  &c. 

Further  than  this,  where  there  are  different  intensions  of  the 
same  attribute,  they  may  be  compared  together.  Thus,  if  the 
garment  A  be  exceeedingly  white,  and  the  garment  B  be  mo- 
derately  white,  we  may  say,  "  the  garment  A  is  more  white  than 
the  garment  B." 

In  these  instances,  the  adverb  more  not  only  denotes  inten- 
sion, but  relative  intension.  Nay,  we  stop  riot  here.  We  not 
only  denote  intension  merely  relative,  but  relative  intension,  than 
which  there  is  none  greater.  Thus  we  not  only  say, ''  the  moun- 
tain A  is  more  high  than  the  mountain  B,^"*  but  ^^  that  it  is  the 
most  high  of  all  mountains.^^  Even  verbs,  properly  so  called, 
as  they  admit  simple  intensions,  so  they  admit  also  these  com* 
parative  ones.  Thus  in  the  following  example :  *'  fame  he  loveth 
more  than  riches,  but  virtue  of  all  things  he  loveth  most  C  the 
words  m,ore  and  m^st  denote  the  different  comparative  intensions 
of  the  verbal  attributive  loveth. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  comparison,  and  of  its  different  degrees ; 
which  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  two  species  above  men- 
tioned, one  to  denote  simple  excess,  and  one  to  denote  superlative. 
Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees  than  these,  we  ought 
perhaps  to  introduce  infinite,  which  is  absurd.  For  why  stop  at 
a  limited  number,  when  in  all  subjects,  susceptible  of  intension, 
the  intermediate  excesses  are  in  a  manner  infinite!  There  are 
infinite  degrees  of  more  white,  between  the  first  simple  white, 
and  the  superlative,  whitest ;  the  same  may  be  saia  of  more 
great,  more  strong,  more  minute,  &c.  The  doctrine  of  gram- 
marians about  three  such  degrees,  which  they  call  the  positive, 
the  comparative,  and  the  superlative,  must  needs  be  absurd; 
both  because  in  their  positive  there  is  no  comparison  at  all,'  and 

times  has  cases,  as  in  valde  Bapiens ;  8om&-  And   before,  speaking  of  the   Stoics,  he 

times  has  none,  as  in  txdde  amat.)  Priscian^s  says,  Etiam  adverbia  nominibus  vel  rerbii 

definition  of  an  adverb  is  as  follows :  Ad-  connumcrabant,  et  quasi  adjectiva  verbonim 

verbiam  est  pars  orationis   indeclinabilis,  nominabant  1.  i.  p.  574.  S«e  also  ApolL  de 

cujus  significatio  verbis  adjicitur.   Hoc  enim  Synt  1.  i.  c  3.  sub.  fin. 

perficit  adverbium  verbis  additum,  quod  ad-  '  Qui   (soil,  gradus   poutivus)   quoniam 

jectiva  nomina  appellativis  nominibus  ad-  pcrfectus  est,  a  quibusdkra  in  numero  gra- 

juncta  ;  ut  prudens  homo  ;  pnidenter  egit ;  duum  non  computatur.    Consentii  ars  apad 

felix  vir;   feliciter   vivit.  1.  xv.  p.   1003.  Putsch,  p.  2022. 
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because  their  snperlatiye  is  a  comparatiye,  as  mtich  as  their 
eomparative  itself.  Examples  to  evince  this  may  be  foand 
every  where.  ^^  Socrates  was  the  most  tdse  of  all  the  AtheDians ; 
Homer  was  the  mast  subKme  of  all  poets.^ 

Cadit  et  Ripheua,  justisBimni  nxmf 

Qui  fait  in  Teucria.  Vii]g^ 

It  most  be  confessed,  these  comparatives,  as  well  the  simple 
as  the  superlative,  seem  sometimes  to  part  with  their  relative 
natnre,  and  only  retain  their  intensive.  Thus  in  the  degree, 
denoting  simjde  excess, 

TriBtior,  et  lacrymis  ocolos  Bufifiua  nitentes.  Viig. 

RuBticior  paulo  eBt  Hot. 

In  the  superlative  this  is  more  usual.  Vir  doctissimus,  vir 
foriissimns,  ^^  a  most  learned  man,  a  most  brave  man  ;^  that  is  to 
ny,  not  the  bravest  and  most  learned  man  that  ever  existed, 
but  a  man  possessing  those  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree. 

The  authors  of  language  have  contrived  a  method  to  retrench 

these  comparative  adverbs,  by  expressing  their  force  in   the 

primary  attributive.   Thus,  instead  of  more  fair  ^  they  bslj  fairer; 

iDsiead  of  most /air^  fairest ;  and  the  same  holds  true  both  in 

the  Greek  and  Latin.     This  practice  however  has  reached  no 

fiirther  than  to  adjectives,  or  at  least  to  participles,  sharing  the 

nature  of  adjectives.     Verbs  perhaps  were  thought  too  much 

diversified  already,  to  admit  more  variations  without  perplexity. 

As  there  are  some  attributives  which  admit  of  comparison^ 

so  there  are  others  which  admit  of  none.     Such  for  example 

are  those,  which  denote  that  quality  of  bodies  arising  from  their 

figure;  as  when  we  say,  ^'a  circular  table, a  quadrangular  court, 

a  conical  piece  of  metal,^  &;c.     The  reason  is,  that  a  million  of 

things,  participating  the  same  figure,  participate  it  equally,  if 

they  participate  it  at  all.  To  say,  therefore,  that  while  A  and  B 

are  both  quadrangular,  A  is  more  or  less  quadrangular  than  B, 

is  absurd.     The  same  holds  true  in  all  attributives,  denoting 

definite    quantities,   whether   continuous   or   discrete,   whether 

absolute  or  relative.     Thus  the  two-foot  rule  A,  cannot  be  more 

a  two-foot  rule  than  any  other  of  the  same  length.     Twenty 

lions  cannot  be  more  twenty  than  twenty  flies.     If  A  and  B  be 

both  triple  or  quadruple  to  G,  they  cannot  be  more  triple,  or 

more  quadruple,  one  than  the  other.     The  reason  of  all  this  is, 

there  can  be  no  comparison  without  intension  and  remission; 

there  can  be  no  intension  and  remission  in  things  always  definite ; 

and  such  are  the  attributives  which  we  have  last  mentioned. 

In  the  same  reasoning  we  see  the  cause,  why  no  substantive 
is  susceptible  of  these  comparative  degrees.  A  mountain  cannot 
be  said  more  to  be,  or  to  exist,  than  a  mole-hill,  but  the  more 
and  less  must  be  sought  for  in  their  quantities.  In  like  manner, 
when  we  refer  many  individuals  to  one  species,  the  lion  A  can- 
not be  called  more  a  lion  than  the  lion  B;  but  if  more  any  thing, 
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he  is  more  fierce,  more  speedy,  or  exceeding  in  some  such  at^ 
tribute.  So  again,  in  referring  many  species  to  one  genus,  a 
crocodile  is  not  more  an  animal  than  a  lizard,  nor  a  tiger  more 
than  a  cat ;  but  if  any  thing,  they  are  more  bulky,  more  strong, 
&c.  the  excess,  as  before,  being  derired  from  their  attribute 
So  true  is  that  saying  of  the  acute  Stagirite,  "  that  substance  is 
not  susceptible  of  more  and  less."*^^  But  this  by  way  of  digres- 
sion ;  to  return  to  the  subject  of  adverbs. 

Of  the  adverbs,  or  secondary  attributives  already  mentioned, 
these  denoting  intension  or  remission  may  be  called  adverbs  of 
quantity  continuous :  once^  twice^  thrice^  are  adverbs  of  quantity 
discrete ;  more  and  most^  less  and  lecLst^  to  which  may  be  added 
equally^  proportionally^  &c.  are  adverbs  of  relation.  There  are 
others  of  quality,  as  when  we  say,  honestly  industrious,  prudently 
brave,  they  fought  bravely^  he  painted  finely^  a  portico  formed 
circularly^  a  plain  cut  triangvlarly^  &c. 

And  here  it  is  worth  while  to  observe,  how  the  same  thing, 
participating  the  same  essence,  assumes  different  granmiatical 
forms  from  its  different  relations.  For  example,  suppose  it 
should  be  asked,  how  differ  honesty  honestly^  and  honesty.  The 
answer  is,  they  are  in  essence  the  same,  but  they  differ,  inas- 
much as  honest  is  the  attributive  of  a  substantive ;  honestly^  of 
a  verb ;  and  honesty^  being  divested  of  these  its  attributive  re- 
lations, assumes  the  power  of  a  substantive,  so  as  to  stand  by 
itself. 

The  adverbs,  hitherto  mentioned,  are  common  to  verbs  of 
every  species ;  but  there  are  some  which  are  peculiar  to  verbs, 
properly  so  called ;  that  is  to  say,  to  such  as  denote  motion  or 
energy,  with  their  privations.  All  motion  and  rest  imply  time 
and  place,  as  a  kind  of  necessary  coincidents.  Hence,  then,  if 
we  would  express  the  place  or  time  of  either,  we  must  needs 
have  recourse  to  the  proper  adverbs;  of  place^  as  when  we  say, 
he  stood  there^  he  went  hence^  he  travelled  far^  &c.:  of  time^ 
as  when  we  say,  he  stood  then^  he  went  afterward^  he  travelled 
formerly^  &c.  Should  it  be  asked.  Why  adverbs  of  time,  when 
verbs  have  tenses !  The  answer  is,  though  tenses  may  be  sufii^ 
cient  to  denote  the  greater  distinctions  of  time,  yet  to  denote 
them  all  by  tenses  would  be  a  perplexity  without  end.  What 
a  variety  of  forms  to  denote  yesterday^  to-day^  to-morrow^ 
formerly,  lately,  just  now,  now,  immediately,  presently^  soon, 
hereafter,  &c.!  It  was  this,  then,  that  made  the  temporal  ad- 
verbs necessary,  over  and  above  the  tenses. 

To  the  adverbs  just  mentioned,  may  be  added  those  which 
denote  the  intensions  and  remissions  peculiar  to  motion,  such  as 

*  Ovic  &y  4wiZ4xotro  ^  obirta  rb  /juiWoy  masterly  and   philosophical  maimer.     See 

Kci  rb  f/rroy,  Catq^r.  c  5.    See  also  Sane-  also  Priscian,  p.  598.     Derivantur  igitor 

tins,  1.  u  c.  H  ;  1.  iu  c.  10,  11.  where  the  comparativa  a  nominibns  adjectivis,  &c 
subject  of .  comparatives  is  treated  in  a  very 
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Mpeeiify^  kadily^  mnftly^  slowly^  Sic. ;  as  also  adverbs  of  place, 
made  out  of  prepositions,  such  as  avcj  and  xdra^  from  ava  and 
nrr^  in  English  upward  and  downnoard^  from  up  and  dawn.  In 
some  instances  the  preposition  suffers  no  change,  but  becomes  an 
adyerb  by  nothing  more  than  its  application ;  as  when  we  say, 
wrca  equitat^  "he  rides  about T  prope  cecidit^  "he  was  near 
fidling;  verum  nepost  con/eras  culpam  in  me^  "but  do  not  after 
lay  the  blame  on  me.""  ** 

There  are  likewise  adverbs  of  interrogation,  such  as  where^ 
t^eneSj  whither^  how;  of  which  there  is  this  remarkable,  that 
when  they  lose  their  interrogative  power,  they  assume  that  of 
a  relative,  so  as  even  to  represent  the  relative  or  subjunctive 
pronoun.     Thus  Ovid, 

Et  seges  est,  ubi  Troja  fuit : 

teanslated  in  our  old  English  ballad, 

"And  com  doth  grow,  where  Troy  town  Btood/* 

That  is  to  say,  se^es  est  in  eo  loco^  in  quo,  &c.  "  com  groweth  in 
tbat  place,  in  which,^  &c.;  the  power  of  the  relative  being  im- 
plied in  the  adverb.     Thus  Terence, 

Hajiumodi  mibi  res  semper  comminiscerc, 

UU  me  excamuficcs :  Ileaut  iv.  G. 

where  ubi  relates  to  res,  and  stands  for  quibus  rebus. 

It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  relative  pronoun,  upon  occasion, 
becomes  an  interrogative,  at  least  in  Latin  and  English.  Thus 
Horace,. 

Q^em  Tinmi  aut  hcroa  Ijra,  vel  acri 
Tibia  somes  celebrare,  Clio  ? 

So  Milton, 

Who  first  scduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt? 

The  reason  of  all  this  is  as  follows.  The  pronoun  and  ad- 
verbs here  mentioned  are  all  alike,  in  their  original  character, 
relatives.  Even  when  they  become  interrogatives,  they  lose  not 
this  character,  but  are  still  relatives,  as  much  as  ever.  The 
difference  is,  that  without  an  interrogation,  they  have  reference 
to  a  subject,  which  is  antecedent,  definite,  and  known ;  with  an 
interrogation,  to  a  subject  which  is  Subsequent,  indefinite,  and 
unknown,  and  which  it  is  expected  that  the  answer  should  ex- 
press and  ascertain. 

Who  first  seduced  them  ? 

The  very  question  itself  supposes  a  seducer,  to  which,  though 
unknown,  the  pronoun  who,  has  a  reference. 

Th*  infernal  serpent 

Here,  in  the  answer,  we  have  the  subject,  which  was  indefinite, 
ascertained;  so  that  the  who  in  the  interrogation  is  (we  see) 
as  much  a  relative,  as  if  it  had  been  said  originally,  without  any 
interrogation  at  all,  "  it  was  the  infernal  serpent  who  first  se- 
duced them.*" 

■  Sosip.  Charisii  Inst  Oram.  p.  170.    Terent  Eun.  act  ii.  «c.  3. 
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And  thus  is  it  that  interrogatiyes  and  relatives  tnutually  pas9 
into  each  other. 

And  so  much  for  adverbs,  peculiar  to  verbs  properly  so  called. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  those  which  are  common  to  all  at- 
tributives. We  have  likewise  attempted  to  explain  their  general 
nature,  which  we  have  found  to  consist  in  being  the  attributes 
of  attributes.  There  remains  only  to  add,  that  adverbs  may  be 
derived  from  almost  every  part  of  speech :  from  prepositions,  as 
when  from  after  we  derive  afterwards ;  from  participles,  and 
through  these  from  verbs,  as  when  from  knwjo  we  derive  Jaww- 
inffj  and  thence  knowingly;  from  scio,  seienSj  and  thence  scienter: 
from  adjectives,  as  when  from  virtuotis  and  mciouSj  we  derive 
virtuously  and  viciously ;  from  substantives,  as  when  from 
irlOrjKo^iy  "an  ape,''  we  derive  ircOriKeLov  fiXhreiVy  "to  look 
apishlyf'  from  Xicov^  "a  lion,'*  X€ovtc«)Sg>9,  "leoninely :"  nay, 
even  from  proper  names,  as  when  from  Socrates  and  JDs-^ 
mosthenes^  we  derive  Socratically  and  DemosthenicaUy,  ^^  It 
was  Socratically  reasoned,''  we  say ;  "  it  was  Demosthenically 
spoken."  "^  Of  the  same  sort  are  many  others,  cited  by  the  old 
grammarians,  such  as  Catiliniter  from  Catilinay  Sisenniter  from 
Sisenna^  TuUiane  from  Tullius,  kcJ 

Nor  are  they  thus  extensive  only  in  derivation,  but  in  signifi- 
cation also.  Theodore  Gaza  in  his  Grammar  informs  us,'  thai 
adverbs  may  be  found  in  every  one  of  the  predicaments,  and 
that  the  readiest  way  to  reduce  their  infinitude,  was  to  vefer 
them  by  classes  to  those  ten  universal  genera.  The  Stoics,  too, 
called  the  adverb  by  the  name  of  irayoi/crr)^^  and  that  from  a 
view  to  the  same  multiform  nature.  Omnia  in  se  capit  quasi 
collata  per  satiram^  concessa  sibi  return  varia  potestate.  It  is 
thus  that  Sosipater  explains  the  word,*  from  whose  auth<mty 
we  know  it  to  be  Stoical.     But  of  this  enough. 

And  now  having  finished  these  principal  parts  of  speech,  the 
substantive  and  the  attributive,  which  are  significant  when 
alone,  we  proceed  to  those  auxiliary  parts,  which  are  only  sig- 
nificant, when  associated.  But  as  these  make  the  subject  of  a 
book  by  themselves,  we  here  conclude  the  first  book  of  this 
treatise. 

'  Aristotle  has  KmcAovur^s,  **  Cyclopi-        '  Aih  9ii  icol  Hji^u^v  itrwi  94ica  ica2  rA^ 

cally,^  firom  K^kAw^, ''a  Cyclops.*^    Eth.  iirif^fiirtey  yivrf  BMoi  iiC€amy  oMor, 

Nic  X.  9.  woihy^  irotrhvy  wp6s  ri,  ic  r.  A.     Oram.  Ift> 

y  See  Prise.  I  xv.  p.  1022.    Sos.  ChariB.  trod.  1.  iu 
161.  edit.  Putachil  *  Sosip.  Char.  p.  175.  edit  Putschiu 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CONCERNING  DEFINITIVES. 


What  remains  of  our  work  is  a  matter  of  less  difficulty,  it  beine 
the  same  here  as  in  some  historical  picture;  when  the  principm 
figures  are  once  formed,  it  is  an  easy  labour  to  design  the  rest. 

Definitives,  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter,  are  commonly 
called  by  grammarians,  "  articles,  artictUi^  apOpa,  They  are  of 
two  kinds,  either  those  properly  and  strictly  so  called,  or  else 
the  pronominal  articles,  such  as  this^  thai^  any^  &c. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  those  articles  more  strictly  so  denomi- 
nated, the  reason  and  use  of  which  may  be  explained  as  follows. 

The  visible  and  individual  substances  of  nature  are  infinitely 
Biore  numerous  than  for  each  to  admit  of  a  particular  name. 
To  supply  this  defect,  when  any  individual  occurs  which  cither 
wants  a  proper  name,  or  whose  proper  name  is  not  known,  we 
ascertain  it  as  well  as  we  can  by  referring  it  to  its  species ;  or  if 
the  species  be  unknown,  then  at  least  to  some  genus.  For 
example:  A  certain  object  occurs,  with  a  head  and  limbs,  and 
appearing  to  possess  the  powers  of  self-motion  and  sensation.  If 
we  know  it  not  as  an  individual,  we  refer  it  to  its  proper  species, 
aad  call  it  £^,  or  hwne^  or  Uon^  or  the  like.  If  none  of  these 
names  fit,  we  go  to  the*genu8,  and  call  it  animal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  thing  at  which  we  are  looking 
is  neither  a  species  nor  a  genus.  What  is  it  then !  An  indivi- 
dual. Of  what  kind  ?  Known  or  unknown !  Seen  now  for  the 
first  time,  or  seen  before,  and  now  remembered  I  It  is  here  wo 
Aall  discover  the  use  of  the  two  articles,  a  and  the :  a  respects 
our  primary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  unknown ; 
ti^  respects  our  secondary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as 
known.  To  explain  by  an  example :  I  see  an  object  pass  by 
which  I  never  saw  till  now.  What  do  I  say  ?  "  There  goes  a 
beggar  with  a  long  beard.*"  The  man  departs,  and  returns  a 
week  after.  What  do  I  say  then !  "There  goes  the  beggar  with 
the  long  beard.'"  The  article  only  is  changed,  the  rest  remains 
unaltered. 

Yet  mark  the  force  of  this  apparently  minute  change.  The 
individual  once  vague,  is  now  recognised  as  something  known, 
and  that  merely  by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article,  which 
tacitly  insinuates  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  by  referring 
the  present  perception  to  a  like  perception  already  past." 

■  See  K  L  c.  5,  p.  1 35. 
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The  truth  is,  the  articles  a  and  the  are  both  of  them  define 
tives,  as  they  circamscribe  the  latitude  of  genera  and  species  by 
reducing  them  for  the  most  part  to  denote  individuals.  The 
difference,  however,  between  them  is  this :  the  article  a  leaves 
the  individual  itself  unascertained,  whereas  the  article  the  ascer- 
tains the  individual  also,  and  is  for  that  reason  the  more  accu- 
rate definitive  of  the  two. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  which  the 
article  a  defines,  that  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent 
to  it,  but  supply  its  place  by  a  negation  of  their  article  6.  '0 
avOpayiro^  eireaeVy  "  the  man  fell,'*'*  avOptDiro^  eireaev^  "  a  man 
fell,^^  without  any  thing  prefixed,  but  only  the  article  with- 
drawn.'* Even  in  English,  where  the  article  a  cannot  be  used, 
as  in  plurals,  its  force  is  expressed  by  the  same  negation.  ^^  Those 
are  the  men,^^  means  those  are  individuals  of  which  we  possess 
some  previous  knowledge.  "  Those  are  men,^  the  article  apart, 
means  no  more  than  that  they  are  so  many  vague  and  uncertain 
individuals,  just  as  the  phrase  a  man^  in  the  singular,  implies 
one  of  the  same  number. 

But  though  the  Greeks  have  no  article  correspondent  to  the 
article  a,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  nearly  related  than  their  6 
to  the  article  the.  'O  ySacrtXeO?,  "  the  king ;"'''  to  Sa)/}ov,  "  the 
gift,****  &c.  Nor  is  this  only  to  be  proved  by  parallel  examples, 
but  by  the  attributes  of  the  Greek  article  as  they  are  described 
by  Apollonius,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  acute  of  the  old 
grammarians  now  remaining. 

"Eariv  ovv  Ka6o  koX  iv  aWot^  a7re^rivap,e6a^  IBiov  apOpayy  tf 
avacfyopa^  t)  iari  irpoKareiXeyfievov  irpoatoTrov  irapaaTaTifctf : 
"  Now  the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  article,  as  we  have  shewn 
elsewhere,  is  that  reference  which  implies  some  certain  person 
already  mentioned.^'  Again  ;  Ov  yap  aijye  ra  ovofiara  ef  avr&v 
ava<fiopav  irapLarrjaLv^  el  arj  avfiTrapoKd^oiev  to  apOpov^  ov 
i^aipero^  iariv  fj  ava<f)opa :  "  For  nouns  of  themselves  imply 
not  reference,  unless  they  take  to  them  the  article,  whose  pecu- 
liar character  is  reference.**^  Again :  To  apOpov  7rpov<l>€a'TCjaav 
yv&<nv  hrfKo7:  "  The  article  indicates  a  pre-established  acquaint- 


ance.'"*^ 


^  Th  yap  hopurrul^s  ttSrrt  wooifitva^  ^  a  review   within   the  mind  of  soraetbing 

rov  &p0pou  'raffd$€<ris    ^h    Spurfihv  rod  known  before  the  texture  of  the  discourse. 

irpoa<iiKov  iyti :  *^  Uioee  things  which  are  at  Thus  if  any  one  says,  HyOpwxos  ^irc,  *  man 

times  understood  indefinitely,  the  addition  came,^  (which  is  the  same  as  when  we  say 

of  the  article  makes  to  be  definite  as  to  in  English,  *•  a  man  came,*)  it  is  not  erident 

their  person/*    ApolL  I.  iv.  c.  1.    See  of  the  of  whom  he  speaks.     But  if  he  says,  6  6p^ 

same  author,  L  i.  c  6,  36.  v-otci  {rh  ApOpov  Bpwwos  ^iic€,  *  the  man  came,*  then  ii  is  evi- 

sc.)  8*  iafQM6Kiitn»  'wpo^yvwrfih^ov  rov  iv  dent ;  for  he  speaks  of  some  person  knowa 

T^  avvrd^tc  oToy  tl  fi^y  Kiyoi  t*j,  &y$pt»-  before.     And  this  is  what  those  mean,  who 

irof  ficff,  lUhjAov  rlyaAM0p«tiro¥  \4y9u  tl  ih  6  say  that  the  article  is  expressive  of  the  first 

(b^ponros,  J^A.oi',  irpotyviaatkivov  ydp  riva  and  second  knowledge  together.**     Theod. 

tiy$p<awoif  A^ci.  Tovro9i  avrhfio^Komrcu  Kcd  Gazae,  1.  iv. 

ol  ^dffKoyrts  r  &p0po¥  ffrifiayriKhy  frpdrn^i  ^  ApolL  de  Synt  1.  i.  c  6,  7.     His  ac- 

yviufftws  fro}  Scvr^pat;  **the  article  causes  count  of  reference  is  as  follows:  'iS^Mftaibv- 
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His  reasoning  upon  proper  names  is  worth  remarking.  Proper 
names  (he  tells  us)  often  fall  into  homonymie,  that  is,  different 
persons  often  go  by  the  same  name.  To  solve  this  ambiguity 
we  have  recourse  to  adjectives  or  epithets.  For  example,  there 
were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore  the  name  of  Ajax.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Menestheus  uses  epithets, 
when  this  intent  was  to  distinguish  the  one  of  them  from  the 
other. 

^AAX&  «-ep  otos  Irw  TcXo^ytos  iXxifios  ASas,  Horn. 

**  If  both  Ajaxes  (says  he)  cannot  be  spared, 

at  least  alone 

Let  mighty  Telamonian  Ajax  come.^ 

Apollonius  proceeds:  even  epithets  themselves  are  diffused 
through  various  subjects,  inasmuch  as  the  same  adjective  may 
be  referred  to  many  substantives. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  render  both  parts  of  speech  equally 
definite,  that  is  to  say,  the  adjective  as  well  as  the  substantive, 
the  adjective  itself  assumes  an  article  before  it,  that  it  may 
indicate  a  reference  to  some  single  person  only,  fiovaSiKtf 
iv(uf>opa^  according  to  the  author^s  own  phrase.  And  thus  it  is 
we  say,  Tpvifxov  o  ypafifiari/cb^^  "  Trypho  the  grammarian  ;'^ 
'AiroWoSaypof;  6  Kvprjvalo^^  "  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenean,'^  &c. 
The  author'^s  conclusion  of  this  section  is  worth  remarking. 
AeovTCj^  apa  koI  kotcl  to  tolovtov  tj  irpoaOeai^  iarri  tov  apOpoVy 
truyiSuz^ova-a  to  iinOeTiKov  r^S  /cvpitp  ovofuaTi.  "It  is  with 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  article  is  here  also  added,  as  it  brings 
the  adjective  to  an  individuality  as  precise  as  the  proper  name.'*'** 

We  may  carry  this  reasoning  fiirther,  and  shew  how  by 
help  of  the  article  even  common  appellatives  come  to  have  the 
force  of  proper  names,  and  that  unassisted  by  epithets  of  any 
kinds.  Among  the  Athenians,  irXolov  meant  '^  ship  ;^  SvSexay 
"  eleven ;""  and  avOpcowo^^  "  man.^  Yet  add  but  the  article, 
and  TO  TrXoiov,  "the  ship,""  meant  that  particular  ship  which 
they  sent  annually  to  Delos ;  ol  euSexa^  "  the  eleven,^'  meant 
certain  oflScers  of  justice ;  and  6  avOp(oiro^^  "  the  man,''  meant 
their  public  executioner.  So  in  English,  city  is  a  name  common 
to  many  places ;  and  speaker^  a  name  common  to  many  men. 
Yet  if  we  prefix  the  article,  the  city,  means  our  metropolis ;  and 
the  speaker,  a  high  officer  in  the  British  parliament. 

And  thus  it  is  by  an  easy  transition  that  the  article,  from 
denoting  reference,  comes  to  denote  eminence  also;  that  is  to 
8ay,  from  implying  an  ordinary  pre-acquaintance,  to  presume  a 
kind  of  general  and  universal  notoriety.  Thus  among  the 
Greeks,  o  Troti/T^^,  "the  poet,''  meant  Homer;*  and  6  Xroyet- 

^0^  wpoKarwtKtyti^fovwpoa'^ov  99vr4fM  ^  See  ApolL  1.  i.  c  12.  whore  by  mistake 

yrwrts:  **  The  peculiar  character  of  refer-  Menelaus  is  put  for  Mene^h^us. 

ence  is  the  second  or  repeated  knowledge  of  '■  There   are  so  few  exceptions  to  this 

•ome  person  already  mentioned.*^     Lib.  it  observation,  that  we  may  fairly  admit  it 

c.  3.  to  be  generally  tnie.  *  Yet  Aristotle  twice 
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pLTi]<iy  "  the  Stagyrite/'  meant  Aristotle ;  not  tliat  there  were  not 
many  poets  beside  Homer,  and  many  Stagyrites  beside  Aristotle, 
but  none  equally  illustrious  for  their  poetry  and  philosophy. 

It  is  on  a  like  principle  that  Aristotle  tells  us,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  same  thing  to  assert  elvai  ttjv  ^Sovijv  arfadov,  or,  to 
dyaOoVy  that  "  pleasure  is  a  ^ood,*"  or  "  the  good.'*'  The  first 
only  makes  it  a  common  object  of  desire,  upon  a  level  with 
many  others  which  daily  raise  our  wishes ;  the  last  supposes  it 
that  supreme  and  sovereign  good,  the  ultimate  scope  of  all  oar 
actions  and  endeavours.^ 

But  to  pursue  our  subject.  It  has  been  said  already,  that  the 
article  has  no  meaning  but  when  associated  to  some  other  word. 
To  what  words  then  may  it  be  associated  I  To  such  as  require 
defining,  for  it  is  by  nature  a  definitive.  And  what  words  are 
these!  Not  those  which  already  are  as  definite  as  may  be. 
Nor  yet  those  which,  being  indennite,  cannot  properly  be  made 
otherwise.  It  remains  then  they  must  be  those  which,  though 
indefinite,  are  yet  capable,  through  the  article,  of  becoming 
definite. 

Upon  these  principles  we  see  the  reason,  why  it  is  absurd  to 
say,  o  €70),  "  the  I,''  or  6  <ru,  "  the  thou,^  because  nothing  can 
make  those  pronouns  more  definite  than  they  are.^  The  same 
may  be  asserted  of  proper  names :  and  though  the  Greeks  say, 
p  SooKpdrr)^^  97  BdvOiTnn)^  and  the  like,  yet  the  article  is  a  mere 
pleonasm,  unless  perhaps  it  serve  to  distinguish  sexes.  By  the 
same  rule  we  cannot  say  in  Greek  ol  a^Kfyoripoi,  or  in  English, 
*'  the  both,''*  because  these  words  in  their  own  nature  are  each 
of  them  perfectly  defined,  so  that  to  define  them  further  would 
be  quite  superfluous.  Thus,  if  it  be  said,  "  I  have  read  both  poets,*" 
this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair,  of  whom  some  mention  has 
been  made  already ;  Bvds  iyvooafiivr), "  a  known  duad,''  as  Apol- 
lonius  expresses  himself,^  when  he  speaks  of  this  subject.  On  the 
contrary,  if  it  be  said,  "  I  have  read  two  poets,^  this  may  mean 
any  pair  out  of  all  that  ever  existed.  And  hence  this  numeral, 
being  in  this  sense  indefinite,  (as  indeed  are  all  others,  as  well  as 
itself,)  is  forced  to  assume  the  article,  whenever  it  would  be- 
come definite.^     And  thus  it  is,  the  two  in  English,  and  oi  Bvb 

denotes  Euripides  by  the  phrase  6  »o«7t^j,  the  article  doth  not  associate.^  L  ii  c  5. 

once  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  of  his  So  Gaza,  speakins  of  pronouns,  «tbn-i|  S^ 

Nicomachian  Ethics,  and  again  in  his  Phy-  oitK  4itiZ4xovran  apBpoy,  1.  iv.   Priscian  says 

sics,  L  ii.  2.     Plato,  also,  in  his  tenth  book  the  same :  Jure  igitur  apud  Or»cos  prima 

of  Laws,  (p.  901.  edit  Serr.)  denotes  Hesiod  et  secunda  persona  pronominum,  quae  sine 

after  the  same  manner.  dubio  demonstratirse  sunt,  articulia  adjungi 

'  Analyt.  Prior.  1.  L  c  40.  non  possunt ;  nee  tertia,  quando  demonstm- 

K  Apollonius  makes  it  part  of  the  pro-  tiva  est.  L  xil  p.  938.     In  the  beginning 

noun^s  definition,  to  refuse  coalescence  with  of  the  same  book,  he  gives  the  true  reason 

the  article.     'Ekcivo   oZif  'Ayrcfiyv/xloy  rh  of  this :  Supra  omnes  alias  partes  orationis 

fitrh,  Bfi^tots  ^  iiya^opas  iarrovofui(6fityoy^  finit  personas  pronomen. 

J^  oh  (Hf¥9<m  rh  6jft0poy :  *'That  therefore  *»  ApoUon.  L  i.  c  1(5. 

is  a  pronoun,  which  with  indication  or  re-  *  This  explains  Servius  on  ^neid.  xii 

ference  is  put  for  a  noun,  and  with  which  511.  where  he  tells  us  that  </«onf«i  is  pat  for 
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in  Greek,  mean  nearly  the  same  thing  as  both  or  afjLif>or€poi. 
Hence  also  it  is,  that  as  tteo^  when  taken  alone,  has  reference  to 
some  primary  and  indefinite  perception,  while  the  article  the^ 
has  reference  to  some  secondary  and  definite ;  ^  hence,  I  say,  the 
reason  why  it  is  bad  Greek  to  say  Bvb  oi  dvOpdiroi^  and  bad 
fjigUsh  to  say  two  the  men.  Such  syntax  is  in  fact  a  blending 
of  incompatibles ;  that  is  to  say,  of  a  defined  substantive  with  an 
nndefined  attributive.  On  the  contrary,  to  saj  in  Greek,  dfiif>o- 
7€f>o&  oi  aydpwiroi^  or  in  English,  both  the  men^  is  good  and  allow- 
able, because  the  substantive  cannot  possibly  be  less  apt,  by  being 
defined,  to  coalesce  with  an  attributive,  which  is  defined  as  well 
as  itself.  So,  likewise,  it  Is  correct  to  say,  oi  Bvb  avOpdmoi^  *'*'  the 
two  men,"^  because  here  the  article,  being  placed  in  the  beofinning, 
extends  its  power  as  well  through  substantive  as  attributive,  and 
equally  contributes  to  define  them  both. 

As  some  of  the  words  above  admit  of  no  article,  because  they 
are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be,  so  there  are  others  which 
admit  it  not,  because  they  are  not  to  be  defined  at  all.  Of  this 
sort  are  all  interrogatives.  If  we  question  about  substances,  we 
eannot  say,  6  ri?  o5to9,  '*  the  who  is  this  ;*"  but  rh  ovto^:^  "who 
is  this!*  The  same  as  to  qualities  and  both  kinds  of  quantity. 
W^  say  without  an  article,  iroibs^  iroaol^  7n]\tK0<: ;  in  English, 
"  what  sort  of,  how  many,  how  great  T  The  reason  is,  that  the 
articles  o  and  the^  respect  beings  already  known ;  interrogatives 
respect  beings  about  which  we  are  ignorant ;  for  as  to  what  we 
know,  interrogation  is  superfluous. 

In  a  word,  the  natural  associators  with  articles  are  all  those 
eommon  appellatives  which  denote  the  several  genera  and 
species  of  beings.  It  is  these,  which,  by  assuming  a  different 
article,  serve  either  to  explain  an  individual  upon  its  first  being 
perceived,  or  else  to  indicate,  upon  its  return,  a  recognition,  or 
repeated  knowledge.™ 

We  shall  here  subjoin  a  few  instances  of  the  peculiar  power  of 
articles. 

Every  proposition  consists  of  a  subject  and  a  predicate.  In 
English  these  are  distinguished  by  their  position,  the  subject 
standing  first,  the  predicate  last.  "  Happiness  is  pleasure  f'  here, 

onAormm,   In  Engluh  or  Greek,  the  article  requires,  "  of  ^  two  perHona,^  that  is  to 

would  have  done  the  business,  for  **  the  say,  of  Amycus  and  Diores.     Now  this  by 

two,^orTOcr8tM»I>»areequiTalentto**both^  amborum  would  have  been  expressed  pro* 

ot  iifjb^oTdpwp ;  but  not  so  c/uoncm, because  perly,  as  amborum  means  ^the  two;**  by 

the  Latins  baye  no  articles  to  prefix.  duorum  is  expressed  improperly,  as  it  means 

The  passage  in  Virgil  of  which  Servius  only  **  two  indefinitely.** 

here  speaks,  is  a  description  of  Tumus*8  ^  Sup.  p.  179. 

kiUing  two  brothers,  Amycus  and  Diores ;  ^  ApoUonius  calls  rb,  ivayru!naTov  rciy 

after  which,  the  poet  says  of  him,  ttpBpwv^  a  part  of  speech,  ''most  contrary, 

curru  ahxiaaa  duorum  most  averse  to  articles.**  1.  iy.  c.  1. 

SngpendU  capita ^  What  is  here  said  respects  the  two 

This,  literally  translated,  is,  "he. hung  articles  which   we  have  in   English.     In 

np  on  his  chariot  the  heads  of  two  persons,  Greek,  the  article  does  no  more  than  imply 

which  wen  cut  off;*^  whereas  the  sense  a  recognition.    See  before,  pi,  180. 
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Aappiness  is  the  subject ;  pleasure^  the  predicate.  If  we  change 
their  order,  and  say,  '^pleasure  is  happiness;'^  then  pleasure  be- 
comes the  subject,  and  happiness  the  predicate.  In  Greek, 
these  are  distinguished  not  by  any  order  or  position,  but  by  help 
of  the  article,  which  the  subject  always  assumes,  and  the  pre- 
dicate in  most  instances  (some  few  excepted)  rejects.  '^  Happi- 
ness is  pleasure,^  ^Sovt)  fj  evBaifiovla :  *'*'  pleasure  is  happiness,^ 
17  Tfhovq  evBaifioyia:  "fine  things  are  difficult,"  jfaXeiri  ra 
Koka:  "  difficult  things  are  fine,'*'*  ra  yaXeira  Ka\d, 

In  Greek,  it  is  worth  attending,  how  in  the  same  sentence, 
the  same  article,  by  being  prefixed  to  a  different  word,  quite 
changes  the  whole  meaning.  For  example :  6  IlToXefuuo^  yvfk- 
va<Tiapxv<^a^  irLfiridr)^  "  Ptolemy,  having  presided  over  the 
games,  was  publicly  honoured."*'  The  participle  yufivcunapx^^^^ 
has  here  no  other  force,  than  to  denote  to  us  the  time  when 
Ptolemy  was  honoured,  viz.  afler  having  presided  over  the 
games.  But  if,  instead  of  the  substantive,  we  join  the  participle 
to  the  article,  and  say,  o  yvfiva<Tiapxv<^o,^  IlTokefialo^  €Tifiij0tf^ 
our  meaning  is  then,  "the  Ptolemy,  who  presided  over  the 
games,  was  honoured."*'  The  participle  in  this  case,  being  joined 
to  the  article,  tends  tacitly  to  indicate  not  one  Ptolemy  but 
many,  of  which  number  a  particular  one  participated  of  honour." 

In  English  likewise  it  deserves  remarking,  how  the  sense  is 
changed  by  changing  of  the  articles,  though  we  leave  every  other 
word  of  the  sentence  untouched.  "And  Nathan  said  unto 
David,  Thou  art  the  man.'*'^  In  that  single  the^  that  dimunitive 
particle,  all  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  reason  is  contained. 
i3y  that  alone  are  the  premises  applied,  and  so  firmly  fixed,  as 
never  to  be  shaken.  It  is  possible  this  assertion  may  appear  at 
first  somewhat  strange ;  but  let  him  who  doubts  it  only  change 
the  article,  and  then  see  what  will  become  of  the  prophet  and 
his  reasoning.  "And  Nathan  said  unto  David,  Thou  art  a 
man.''  Might  not  the  king  well  have  demanded,  upon  so  im- 
pertinent a  position, 

Non  dices  hodie,  qnoreum  haec  tarn  putida  tendant  ? 

But  enough  of  such  speculations.  The  only  remark  which  we 
«hall  make  on  them  is  this ;  that  ^^  minute  change  in  principles 
leads  to  mighty  change  in  effects ;  so  that  well  are  principles 
entitled  to  our  regard,  however  in  appearance  they  may  be  trivial 
and  low.'" 

The  articles  already  mentioned  are  those  strictly  so  called ; 
but  besides  these  there  are  the  pronominal  articles,  such  as 
ihis^  that^  any^  other^  some,  all,  no,  or  none,  &c.  Of  these  w^ 
liave  spoken  already  in  our  chapter  of  pronouns,^  where  we  have 

^  Apollon.  L  i.  c  33,  34.  here  given,  which  induced  Quintilian  to  My 

o  "ib  CI  6  ayrip.     BcunA.  fff.  Kf<p.  ifSf,  of  the  Latin  tongue,   Noiter  sermo  atti- 

P  See  b.  i.  c.  5.  p.  137,  H.     It  se6ms  to  cuIob  non  desiderat ;  ideoque  in  alias  partes 

hnre  been  some  riew  of  words,  like  that  orationis  spaiiguntur.     Inst  Oiat.  L  I  c.  4 
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-riiewD,  when  they  may  be  taken  as  pronouns,  and  when  as 
articles.  Yet  in  truth  it  must  be  confessed,  if  the  essence  of  an 
article  be  to  define  and  ascertain,  they  are  much  more  properly 
articles  than  any  thing  else,  and  as  such  should  be  consiqerea 
in  nniyersal  grammar.  Thus  when  we  say,  '^  this  picture  I  ap- 
piove,  but  that  I  dislike,^  what  do  we  perform  by  the  help  of 
these  definitives,  but  bring  down  the  common  appellative  to 
denote  two  individuals,  the  one  as  the  more  near,  the  other  as 
the  more  distant !  So  when  we  say,  ^'  some  men  are  virtuous,  but 
dl  men  are  mortal,^  what  is  the  natural  effect  of  this  ail  and 
ioiiftf,  but  to  define  that  universality  and  particularity  which 
would  remain  indefinite,  were  we  to  take  them  away!  The 
same  is  evident  in  such  sentences  as,  ^^same  substances  have  sen- 
sation, others  want  it  C"  ^'  choose  any  way  of  acting,  and  same  men 
will  find  fault,^^  &c.  For  here,  some^  other,  and  any,  serve  all  of 
them  to  define  different  parts  of  a  given  whole ;  some,  to  denote 
a  definite  part;  any,  to  denote  an  indefinite;  and  other,  to 
denote  the  remaining  part,  when  a  part  has  been  assumed  al- 
ready. Sometimes  this  last  word  denotes  a  large  indefinite 
portion,  set  in  opposition  to  some  single,  definite,  and  remaining 
part,  which  receives  from  such  opposition  no  small  degree  of 
heightening.     Thus  Virgil, 

Ezcudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  aera ; 

(Credo  equidein)  vivos  ducent  de  mannore  vultus ; 

Orabnnt  causas  melius,  ccelique  meatus 

Describent  radio,  et  sui^entia  sidera  dicent : 

Tu  Kgere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento,  &c  JEil  yI. 

Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more  sublime  than  this  antithesis ; 
ooe  act  set  as  equal  to  many  other  acts  taken  together,  and  the 
Roman  singly  (for  it  is  Tu  Romane,  not  Vos  Romani)  to  all  other 
men ;  and  yet  this  performed  by  so  trivial  a  cause,  as  the  just 
opposition  of  alii  to  tu. 

But  here  we  conclude,  and  proceed  to  treat  of  connectives. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CONCERNING  CONNECTIVES,  AND  FIRST  THOSE  CALLED  CONJUNCTIONS. 

Connectives  are  the  subject  of  what  follows ;  which,  according 
as  they  connect  either  sentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the 

So  Scaliger:    His  declaiatii,  satis  constat  ditur  enim  articulos  ad  rei  memoriam  re- 

Graecorum  articiilot  non  neglectos  a  nobis,  novandam,  cojus  antea  non  nescii  sunns, 

ted  eomni  nsnm  snperflnnm.     Nam  ubi  aut  ad  pnescribendam  intellectionem,  quss 

ftliquid  pnetcribendnm  est,  quod  Oneci  per  latins  patere  queat ;    veluti  cum   dicimua 

srtKnlum  effidunt  (lAc^ci'  b  }iov\os)  ex-  C,  Ganr,  in  qui  pottea  dictator  fmt.    Nam 

pletur  «  Latinis  per  is  aut  ille ;  is,  aut,  ille  alii  fuere  C.  CsBsares.     Sic  Grsece  Kciurap 

term  dixit,  de  quo  servo  antea  facta  mentio  6  avroKpdrwp,  De  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c  13U 
■t,  ant  qui  alio  quo  pacto  notus  sit.    Ad- 
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different  names  of  conjunctions  or  prepositions.  Of  these  names, 
that  of  the  preposition  is  taken  from  a  mere  accident,  as  it  com- 
monly stands  in  connection  before  the  part  which  it  connects. 
The  name  of  the  conjunction,  as  is  evident,  has  reference  to  its 
essential  character. 

Of  these  two  we  shall  consider  the  conjunction  first,  because 
it  connects  not  words  but  sentences.  This  is  conformable  to  the 
analysis  with  which  we  began  this  inquiry,^  and  which  led  us, 
by  parity  of  reason,  to  consider  sentences  themselves  before 
words.     Now  the  definition  of  a  conjunction  is  as  follows:  a 

Eart  of  speech,  void  of  signification  itself,  but  so  formed  as  to 
elp  signification,  by  making  two  or  more  significant  sentences 
to  be  one  significant  sentence.^ 

4  Sup.  p.  120.  in  <me  timple  word,  nor  eren  of  two  or  more 

■*  Orammariani  bare  UBually  considered  words  in  one  simple  sentence ;  bat  of  two  or 
the  conjunction  as  connecting  rather  single  more  simple  sentences  in  one  complex  sen- 
parts  of  speech  than  whole  sentences,  and  tence,  which  is  considered  as  one,  from  that 
that,  too,  with  the  addition  of  like  with  concatenation  of  meaning  effected  bj  the 
like,  tense  with  tense,  nmnber  with  nam-  conjunctions.  For  ezampde,  let  us  take  the 
ber,  case  with  case,  &c.  This  Sanctius  sentence  which  follows :  "  If  men  are  by 
jusdy  explodes :  Conjunctio  neque  casus,  nature  social,  it  is  their  interest  to  be  iust, 
neque  alias  partes  orationis  (ut  imperiti  though  it  were  not  so  ordained  by  the  taws 
decent)  conjungit,  ipsse  enim  partes  inter  of  their  country.*^  Here  are  three  tcntenoeSb 
se  conjunguntur— sed  conjunctio  orationcs  1.  "Men  are  by  nature  sociaL"  2.  **  It  is 
inter  se  conjungit.  Miner.  1.  iii.  c.  14.  He  man''s  interent  to  be  just^  3.  *^It  is  not 
then  establishes  his  doctrine  by  a  variety  ordained  by  the  laws  of  every  country  that 
of  examples.  He  had  already  said  as  much,  man  should  be  just^*  The  first  two  of  these 
L  L  c.  18  ;  and  in  this  he  appears  to  have  sentences  are  made  one  by  the  conjanction 
followed  Scaliger,  who  had  asserted  the  if;  these,  one  with  the  third  sentence,  by 
same  before  him.  Conjunctionis  autem  no-  the  conjunction  ihou^;  and  the  three.  Urns 
tionem  vcteres  paullo  inconsultius  prodi-  united,  make  that  0mio)  /Ja  cni/uarrijci}, 
dere ;  neque  enim,  quod  aiunt,  partes  alias  **  that  one  significant  articulate  sound,**  of 
conjungit,  (ipsae  enim  partes  per  se  inter  se  which  Aristotle  speaks,  and  which  is  the 
conjunguntur,) — sed  conjunctio  est,  quae  result  of  the  conjunctive  power, 
conjungit  orationes  plures.  De  Cans.  Ling.  This  explains  a  passage  in  his  Rhetoric, 
Lat.  c.  165.  where  he  mentions  the  same  subject:  '0 

This  doctrine  of  theirs  is  confirmed  by  yh^  aivhivy^s  %v  iroici  r^  iroKKir  tttrrt 

Apollonius,   who,  in    the    several    places,  \baf  i^aipt&p^  ^rjKoy  Urt  rovyarriop  Ivttu  t^ 

where  he  mentions  the  conjunction,  always  ttf  woWd :  "  The  conjanction  makes  many 

considers  it  in  syntax  as  connecting  sen-  one ;  so  that  if  it  be  taken  away,  it  is  then 

tences,  and  not  words,  though  in  his  works  evident  on  the  contrary  that  one  will  be 

now  extant  he  has  not  given  us  its  defini-  manyJ*^    Rhet  iiu  c  12.     His  instance  of  a 

tion.     See  L  i.  c  2.  p.  1 4 ;  L  iL  c.  12.  p  sentence,  divested  of  its  conjunctions,  and 

124  ;  I.  iii.  c  15.  p.  234.  thus   made  many   out  of  one,  is,  i)\doy. 

But  we  have  stronger  authority  than  this  iLirfiyTyiaa,  iMfiriv,  vent,  oocurri^  ropavi, 

to  support  Scaliger  and  Sanctius,  and  that  where,  by  the  way,  the  three  sentences, 

is  Aristotle's  definition,  as  the  passage  has  resulting  from  this  dissolution,  (for  i|A0oy, 

been   corrected   by  the    best  critics    and  inrfivrricaf  and  iSfSfxriy,  are  each  of  them, 

manuscripts.     A  conjunction,  according  to  when  unconnected,  so  many  perfect  sen- 

him,   is  <l>wy)i  &<rrjfMSf  4k  ir\fi6y(atf  fikv  tences,)  prove  that  these  are  the  proper 

^vSiV  fuaSf  <nifiayrtK&v  8^,  troidy  wf<pv-  subjects    of    the  conjunction's  connective 

jKvta  fjdcty  ^y^¥  <njfiayrtK^¥ :  **an  articulate  fiiculty. 

sound,  devoid  of  signification,  which  is  so  Ammonius's  account  of  the  use  of  this 
formed  as  to  make  one  ugnificant  articulate  part  of  speech  is  elegant :  Ai^  mU  r«r 
sound  out  of  several  articulate  sotmds,  which  xJyvv  6  fihy  fhrap^iv  fiiat^  tnyiaiptty^  i 
are  each  of  them  significant**  Poet  c  20.  Kvpius  cIs,  iufdXoyos  hy  ttii  r^  /iiyS^w 
In  this  view  of  things,  the  one  significant  r^rnmiiyt^  i^Ktp*  *^^  '<^  rovro  M  Ac- 
articulate  sound,  formed  by  the  conjunction,  yofi4v^>'  6  Bk  irXtiopos  Mip^fts  8i|Aiir, 
is  not  the  union  of  two  or  more  sylhtbles  &a  (lege  iui)  riwit  Bh  a6vlta/uf¥  lyj 
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This,  therefore,  being  the  general  idea  of  conjuuctionfl,  we  de- 
daee  their  species  in  the  following  manner.  Conjunctions,  while 
they  connect  sentences,  either  connect  also  their  meanings,  or 
not.  For  example :  let  us  take  these  two  sentences,  ^'  Bome  was 
enslayed,  Gsesar  was  ambitious,''^  and  connect  them  together  by 
the  conjunction  becatise,  ^'  Bome  was  enslaved  because  Caesar 
was  ambitious.''^  Here  the  meanings,  as  well  as  the  sentences, 
appear  to  be  connected.  But  if  I  say,  ''  manners  must  be  re- 
fonned,  or  liberty  will  be  lost,**^  here  the  conjunction  or,  though 
it  join  the  sentences,  yet,  as  to  their  respective  meanings,  is  a 
perfect  disjunctive.  And  thus  it  appears,  that  though  all  con- 
janctions  conjoin  sentences,  yet  with  respect  to  the  sense,  some 
are  conjunctive,  and  some  disjunctive ;  and  henc%  it  is  that  we 
derive  their  different  species." 

The  conjunctions,  which  conjoin  both  sentences  and  their 
meanings,  are  either  copulatives,  or  continuatives.  The  principal 
cq[>ulative  in  English  is  arid.  The  continuatives  are  if^  be- 
came^ iherefiyre^  that,  &;c.  The  difference  between  these  is  this : 
the  copulative  does  no  more  than  barely  couple  sentences,  and 
is  therefore  applicable  to  all  subjects  whose  natures  are  not  in- 
compatible. Continuatives,  on  the  contrary,  by  a  more  intimate 
connection,  consolidate  sentences  into  one  continuous  whole,  and 
are  therefore  applicable  only  to  subjects  which  have  an  essential 
coincidence. 

To  explain  by  examples :  It  is  no  way  improper  to  say,  "  Ly- 
sippus  was  a  statuary,  and  Priscian  was  a  grammarian,^  '^  the  sua 
duneth,  and  the  sky  is  clear,^'  because  these  are  things  that  may 
coexist,  and  yet  imply  no  absurdity.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to 
say,  "  Lysippus  was  a  statuary,  became  Priscian  was  a  gram- 
marian ;  though  not  to  say,  '^  the  sun  shineth,  became  the  sky  is 
dear.^  The  reason  is,  with  respect  to  the  first,  the  coincidence 
is  merely  accidental ;  with  respect  to  the  last,  it  is  essential, 
land  founded  in  nature.  And  so  much  for  the  distinction  be- 
tween copulatives  and  continuatives.' 

As  to  continuatives,  they  are  either  suppositive,  such  as  if; 

Mm  Smcmt,  dwoAoyci  rp  miX  rj  ix  iroW&y  Ling.  Lat  c  167. 

nytctifUrif  (^Amk,  dir^  9h  rw  y6ti^t^  <  Copulatiya  est,  quad  copulat  torn  Terba, 
fc<m»/MKi|y  iX"^^^  '''^'^  Sfi'iMrii' ;  ^  Of  len-  quam  BensiinL  Thus  Priscian,  p.  1026.  Bat 
tences  that,  which  denotes  one  existence  Scaliger  is  more  explicit :  Si  sensum  con- 
simply,  and  which  is  strictly  one,  may  be  jangunt  (conjunctiones  sc.)  aut  necessario, 
considered  as  analogous  to  a  piece  of  timber  aut  non  necessario :  et  si  non  necessario, 
not  yet  severed,  and  called  on  this  account  tom  fiunt  copulativse,  &c.  De  Cans.  Ling. 
Me.  That,  which  denotes  several  exist-  Lat  c  167.  Priscian^s  own  account  of 
ences,  and  which  appears  to  be  made  one  continuatives  is  as  follows.  Ck>ntinuativ» 
by  some  conjunctive  particle,  is  analogous  sunt,  qusB  continuationem  et  consequentiam 
lo  a  ^ip  made  up  of  many  pieces  of  timber,  rerum  significant  Ibid.  Scaliger^s  account 
aad  which,  by  means  of  the  nails,  has  an  is,  Causam  aut  prsestituunt,  aut  subdunt 
apparent  unity.^  Am.  in  Lib.  de  Interpret  Ibid.  c.  168.  The  Greek  name  for  the 
p.  54.  6.  copulative  was  aifvZtaiios  avfiir\tKTUc6s : 
•  Thus  Scaliger :  Aut  ergo  sensum  con-  for  the  continuative,  <rvyairruc6s :  the  ety- 
jnai^nt,  ac  verba ;  aut  verba  tantum  con-  mologies  of  which  words  justly  distinguish 
juBgnnt,  sensum  vero  disjangunt  De  Caus.  their  respective  characters. 
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or  positive,  such  as  heccmse^  thsrefore^  a«,  &c.  Take  examples  of 
each :  "  You  will  live  happily,  tf  you  live  honestly  ;*"  "you  live 
happily,  because  you  live  honestly.*"  The  difference  between 
these  continuatives  is  this :  the  suppositives  denote  connection, 
but  assert  not  actual  existence;  the  positives  imply  both  the 
one  and  the  other." 

Further  than  this,  the  positives  above  mentioned  are  either 
causal,  such  as  because^  since^  as^  &c.  or  collective,  such  as  there- 
/ore,  where/ore,  then,  &c.  The  difference  between  these  is  this: 
the  causals  subjoin  causes  to  effects ;  '^  The  sun  is  in  eclipse,  be- 
cause  the  moon  intervenes  :'*'*  the  collectives  subjoin  effects  to 
causes,  "  The  moon  intervenes,  there/ore  the  sun  is  in  eclipse.'' 
Now  we  use  causals  in  those  instances  where,  the  effect  being 
conspicuous,  we  seek  its  cause;  and  collectives,  in  demonstra- 
tions, and  science  properly  so  called,  where  the  cause  being 
known  first,  by  its  help  we  discern  consequences.* 

AH  these  continuatives  are  resolvable  into  copulatives.  In- 
stead of  ^*' Because  it  is  day,  it  is  light,'"  we  may  say,  "  It  is  day, 
and  it  is  light.''  Instead  of,  "7/*  it  be  day,  it  is  light,"  we  may  say, 
"/^  is  at  the  same  time  necessary  to  be  day  and  to  be  light ;"  and 
so  in  other  instances.  The  reason  is,  that  the  power  of  the  copula- 
tive extends  to  all  connections,  as  well  to  the  essential,  as  to  the 
casual  or  fortuitous.  Hence,  therefore,  the  continuative  may  be 
resolved  into  a  copulative,  and  something  more ;  that  is  to  say, 
into  a  copulative  implying  an  essential  coincidence  in  the  subjects 
conjoined.^ 

"  The  old  Greek  grammarians  confined  pears  to  have  been  the  fact    Is  it,  that  the 

the  name  avvaTriKoi^  and  the  Latins  that  positive  are  confined  to  what  actuallj  is ; 

of  continuativcg,  to  those  conjunctions  which  the  suppositive  extend  to  possibles,  nay, 

wc  have  called  suppositive  or  conditional,  even  as  far  as  to  impossibles  ?    Thus  it  is 

while   the  positive  they  caUed  wapavvy-  fiilse  to  affirm,  **  As  it  is  day,  it  is  light,** 

airrucoly  or  8uboo«tintiaiiv<r.     They  agree,  unless  it  actually  be  day.     But  we  may  at 

however,  in  describing  their  proper  cha-  midnight  affirm,  **  If  it  be  day,  it  is  light,** 

THcters.     The  first,  according  to  Gaza,  are,  because  the  if  extends  to  possibles  also. 

ol  liwap^i¥  fjL^y  ol,  iucoXovBlay  94  riva  «cal  Nay,  we  may  affirm,  by  its  help,  (if  wf 

rd^uf    ^\ovyr€s.    1.    iv.     Priscian   says,  please,)  even  impossibles.     We  may  say, 

they  signify  to  us,  Qualis  est  ordinatio  **  If  the  snn  be  cubical,  then  is  the  son  an- 

et  natura   rerum,  cum  dubitatione  aliqua  gular ;  if  the  sky  &11,  then  shall  we  caU^ 

.€ssentiae   rerum.  p.  1027.     And  Scaliger  larks.**    Thus,  too,  Scaliger,  upon  the  same 

says,  they  conjoin    sine  subsistentia  ne-  occasion :  Amplitudinem  continuativae  per- 

cessaria  ;  potest  enim  subsistere  ;  et  non  cipi  ex  eo,  quod  etiam  impossibile  aliqnando 

subsistere  utrumque  enim  admittunt    IbieL  prsesupponit     De  Caus.  Ling.  Lat  c  168. 

c   168.     On  the    contrair  of  the    posi-  In  this  sense,  then,  the  continuative,  snp* 

live,  or  irafNurvvcnm«col,  (to  use  his  own  positive,  or  conditional  conjunction,  is  (as  it 

name,)  Gaza  tells  us,  5ti  «cal  {^op^iv  fierh,  were)  superior  to  the  positive,  as  being  of 

rd^ttcs  arifudvowrif  oZroty€.   And  Priscian  greater  httitude  in  its  application. 
says,  Causam  continuationis  ostendunt  con-         *  The  Latins  called  the  cansals,  eoMtala 

sequentem  cum  essentia  rerum.    And  Sea-  or  causativa ;  the  collectives,  coUeotnm  or 

liger,  Non  ex  hypothesi,  sed  ex  eo,  quod  iUativa ;    the  Greeks   called    the   former 

Bubsistit,  conjungunt  Ibid,  cirioXoyucoi,  and  the  latter  wXXoytffrutiL 

It  may  seem  at  first  somewhat  strange,        7  Resolvimtur  autem  in  copulativas  om- 

why  the  positive  conjunctions  should  have  nes  hse,  propterea  quod  causa  cam  effecta 

been  considered  as  subordinate  to  the  sup-  suapte  natura  conjuncta  est    Seal  de  Gaiu. 

positive,  which  by  their  ancient  names  ap-  Ling.  Lat.  c  169. 
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As  to  causal  conjunctions,  (of  which  we  have  spoken  al- 
ready,) there  is  no  one  of  the  four  species  of  causes  which  they 
are  not  capable  of  denoting ;  for  example :  the  material  cause, 
^  the  trumpet  sounds,  because  it  is  made  of  metal  ;''^  the  formal, 
"  the  trumpet  sounds,  because  it  is  long  and  hollow ;""  the  efficient, 
"the  trumpet  sounds,  because  an  artist  blows  it  ;*"  the  final,  ^Hhe 
trumpet  sounds,  thai  it  may  raise  our  courage.'*^  Where  it  is 
worth  observing,  that  the  three  first  causes  are  expressed  by  the 
strong  affirmation  of  the  indicative  mode ;  because,  if  the  effect 
actually  be,  these  must  of  necessity  be  also.  Bat  the  last  cause 
has  a  different  mode,  namely,  the  contingent,  or  potential :  the 
reason  is,  that  the  final  cause,  though  it  may  be  first  in  specula- 
tion, is  always  last  in  event ;  that  is  to  say,  however  it  may  be 
the  end^  which  set  the  artist  first  to  work,  it  may  still  be  an  end 
beyond  his  power  to  obtain,  and  which,  like  other  contingents, 
may  either  happen,  or  not.'  Hence,  also,  it  is  connected  by 
GOD  junctions  of  a  peculiar  kind,  such  as  that^  Tva,  t^,  &;c. 

The  sum  is,  that  all  conjunctions,  which  connect  both  sentences 
and  their  meanings,  are  either  copulative  or  continuative :  the 
continuatives  are  either  conditional  or  positive ;  and  the  positives 
are  either  causal  or  collective. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  disjunctive  conjunctions,  a  species 
of  words  which  bear  this  contradictory  name,  because,  while 
they  disjoin  the  sense,  they  conjoin  the  sentences." 

With  respect  to  these,  we  may  observe,  that  as  there  is  a 
prindple  of  union  diffused  throughout  all  things,  by  which  this 
whole  is  kept  together,  and  preserved  from  dissipation ;  so  there 
is  a  principle  of  diversity  diffused  in  like  manner,  the  source  of 
distinction,  of  number,  and  of  order.^ 

'  See  h.  L  e.  8.  p.  1 58, 9.    See  also  note  A,  and  Plato,    Others  differ  as  to  species,  but 

p.  14.     For  the  four  causes,  see  note  k,  as  to  genus  are  the  same :  such  are  man  and 

pi  23.  lion.    There  are  others,  again,  which  differ 

*  02   8i   Sio^cvKTiKol    r&    itaCtvyfA^va  as  to  genus,  and  coincide  only  in  those 

mrnB4minj  mU  ^  irpayfia  hirh  trfHtyfutros,  transcendental  comprehensions  of  ens,  being^ 

f  irf^crarror  kirh  wpwr^ov  dta^tvyyvyTts,  existence,  and  the  like :  such  arc  quantities 

T^i^  ^pdauf  intavriowruf,  Gazse  Oram.  L  iv.  and  qualities ;  as^  for  example,  an  ounce,  and. 

DisjonctiTaB  sunt,  quae,  quamyis  dictiones  the  colour  white.   Lastly,  all  being  whatever 

eonju^aat,  imsum  tamen  disjunctum  har  differs,  as  bdng,  from  non-being, 

bent.  Prise.  L  xvL  p.  1029.     And  hence  it  Further:  in   all  things  different,  how- 

b  that «  sentence  connected  by  disjunctives  ever  moderate  their  diversity,  there  is  an 

has  «  near  resemblance  to  a  simple  negative  appearance  of  opposition  with  respect  to 

truth :  for  though  this,  as  to  its  intellection,  each  other,  inasmuch  as  each  thing  is  itself, 

be  disjunctive,  (its  end  being  to  disjoin  the  and  not  any  of  the  rest.    But  yet  in  all  sub- 

fubject  from  the  predicate,)  yet,  as  it  com-  jects  this  opposition  is  not  the  same.     In 

bines  tenna  together  into  one  proposition,  relatives,  such  as  greater  and  less,  double  and 

it  is  as  truly  synthetical  as  any  truth  that  hal^  father  and  son,  cause  and  effect;  in  these 

is  affirmative.  See  chap.  L  note  6,  p.  11 7.  it  is  more  striking  than  in  ordinary  subjects, 

^  The  diversity  which  adorns  nature  nmy  because  these  always  shew  it,  by  necessarily 

be  said  to  heighten  by  degrees,  and  as  it  inferring  each  other.    In  contraries,  such  as 

passes  to  different  subjects  to  become  more  black  and  white,  even  and  odd,  good  and 

and  more  intense.     Some  things  only  differ  bad,  virtuous  and  vicious ;  in  these  the  op- 

wben  considered  as  individuals,  but  if  we  position  goes  still  further,  because  these  not 

recur  to  their  species,  immediately  lose  all  only  differ,  but  are  even  destructive  of  each 

distinction :  such,  for  instance,  are  Sorrate*  other.     But  the  roost  potent  opposition  is 
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Now  it  18  to  express,  in  some  degree,  the  modifications  of  this 
diversity,  that  disjunctive  conjunctions  seem  first  to  have  been 
invented. 

Of  these  disjunctives,  some  are  simple,  some  adversative: 
simple,  as  when  we  say,  *'*' Either  it  is  day,  or  it  is  night  ;*"  ad- 
versative, as  when  we  say,  "  It  is  not  day,  hut  it  is  nij^t.""  The 
difierence  between  these  is,  that  the  simple  do  no  more  than 
merely  disjoin ;  the  adversative  disjoin,  with  an  opposition  con- 
comitant. Add  to  this,  that  the  adversative  are  definite ;  the 
simple,  indefinite.  Thus,  when  we  say,  "  The  number  of  three  is 
not  an  even  number,  hut  an  odd,''  we  not  only  disjoin  two  oppo- 
site attributes,  but  we  definitely  affirm  one,  and  deny  the  other; 
but  when  we  say,  "  The  number  of  the  stars  is  either  even  or  odd," 
though  we  assert  one  attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be, 
yet  the  alternative,  notwithstanding,  is  left  indefinite.  And  so 
much  for  simple  disjunctives.*^ 

As  to  adversative  disjunctives,  it  has  been  said  already  that 
they  imply  opposition.  Now  there  can  be  no  opposition  of  the 
same  attribute  in  the  same  subject,  as  when  we  say,  "Nireus  was 
beautifiil  ;*"  but  the  opposition  must  be  either  of  the  same  at- 
tribute in  different  subjects,  as  when  we  say,  "Brtitus  was  a 
patriot,  hut  Caesar  was  not ;"  or  of  different  attributes  in  the 
same  subject,  as  when  we  say,  "  Gorgias  was  a  sophist,  hut  not 
a  philosopher ;"  or  of  diffierent  attributes  in  different  subjects, 
as  when  we  say,  ^'  Plato  was  a  philosopher,  hui  Hippias  was  a 
sophist." 

The  conjunctions  used  for  all  these  purposes  may  be  called 
absolute  adversatives. 

But  there  are  other  adversatives,  besides  these ;  as  when  we 
say,  "  Nireu^  was  more  beautiful  than  Achilles ;  Virgil  was  <u 

Seat  a  poet,  as  Cicero  was  an  orator."     The  character  of  these 
tter  is,  that  they  go  further  than  the  former,  by  marking,  not 
only  opposition,  but  that  equality,  or  excess,  which  arises  among 

that  of  AfT^^curii,  or ''contradiction,**  when        ^  The  umple  disjunctive  %^  or  vA,  is 

wc  oppose  proposition  to  proposition,  truth  mostly  used  indefinitely,  so  at  to  leave  an 

to  fiilsehood,  asserting  of  any  subject,  either  alternative ;  but  when  it  is  used  definitdy, 

it  is,  or  it  is  not     This,  indeed,  is  an  op-  so  as  to  leave  no  alternative,  it  is  then  a 

position  which  extends  itself  to  all  things ;  perfect  disjunctive  of  the  tubaequent  from 

for  every  thing  conceivable  must  needs  have  the  previous,  and  has  the  same  force  widi 

its  negative,  though  multitudes  by  nature  koL  ob^  or  et  non.     It  is  thus  Oaza  explains 

have  neither  relatives  nor  contraries.  that  verse  of  Homer, 

Besides  these  modes  of  diversity,  there  Bo^Kofi  ^y^  \ahtt  a6ov  UfAfitpat,  fj  &to- 
are  others  that  deserve  notice:    such,  for  A^<r0cu.  Iliad.  A. 

instance,  as  the  diversity  between  the  name  That  is  to  say,  **■  I  desire  the  people  shonld 

of  a  thing  and  its  definition ;  between  the  be  saved,  a»<im><  be  destroyed  ;**  theconjnno* 

various  names  which  belong  to  the  same  tion  ^  being  ^Kcupertic^s,  or  **  sublative."    It 

thing,  and  the  various  things  which  are  de-  roust,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  vene 

noted  by  the  same  name  ;  all  which  diver-  is  otherwise  explained  by  an  eUipoia,  either 

sities,  upon  occasion,  become  a  part  of  our  of  /toAAoi^,  or  ovrlr,  concerning  which,  see 

discourse.     And  so  much,  in  short,  for  the  the  commentators, 
subject  of  diversity. 
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sabjects  from  their  being  compared ;  and  hence  it  is  they  may 
be  called  adversatiyes  of  comparison. 

Besides  the  adversatiyes  here  mentioned,  there  are  two  other 
species,  of  which  the  most  eminent  are  unless  and  aUhofkgh, 
For  exanople :  *^  Troy  will  be  taken,  imless  the  Palladium  be  pre- 
seryed ;  Troy  will  be  taken,  although  Hector  defend  it.*"  The 
natore  of  these  adversatiyes  may  be  thus  explained :  as  every 
event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  cause,  so  by  parity  of  reason  it  is 
Imposed  to  its  preventive ;  and  as  every  cause  is  either  adequate** 
or  inadequate,  (inadequate,  when  it  endeavours  without  being 
effectual,)  so  in  like  manner  is  every  preventive.  Now  adequate 
preventives  are  expressed  by  such  adversatiyes  as  unless ;  ^'  Troy 
will  be  taken,  wnless  the  Palladium  be  preserved  ;^  that  is,  this 
alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent  it.  The  inadequate  are  expressed 
by  such  adversatiyes  as  although ;  ^'  Troy  will  be  taken,  although 
Hector  defend  it;^  that  is,  Hector'*s  defence  will  prove  ineffectual. 

The  names  given  by  the  old  grammarians  to  denote  these  last 
adversatiyes,  appear  not  sufficiently  to  express  their  natures.* 
They  may  be  better,  perhaps,  called  adversatiyes  adequate,  and 
inadequate. 

And  thus  it  is  that  all  disjunctives,  that  is,  conjunctions,  which 
conjoin  sentences,  but  not  their  meanings,  are  either  simple  or 
adversative;  and  that  all  adversatiyes  are  either  absolute  or 
comparatiye,  or  else  adequate  or  inadequate. 

We  shall  finish  this  chapter  with  a  few  miscellany  observa- 
tions. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  be  observed,  through  all  the  species 
of  disjunctives,  that  the  same  disjunctive  appears  to  have  greater 
or  less  force,  according  as  the  subjects,  which  it  disjoins,  are 
more  or  less  disjoined  by  nature.  For  example :  if  we  say, "  Every 
number  is  even  or  odd,  every  proposition  is  true  or  false,''^  nothing 
seems  to  disjoin  more  strongly  than  the  disjunctive,  because  no 
things  are  in  nature  more  incompatible  than  the  subjects.  But 
if  we  say,  "  That  object  is  a  triangle,  or  figure  contained  under 
three  right  lines  ;*"  the  or^  in  this  case,  hardly  seems  to  disjoin, 
or,  indeed,  to  do  more  than  distinctly  to  express  the  thing ;  first 
by  its  name,  and  then  by  its  definition.  So  if  we  say,  "  That 
figure  is  a  sphere,  or  a  globe,  or  a  ball,''^  the  disjunctive,  in  this 
case,  tends  no  further  to  disjoin,  than  as  it  distinguishes  the 
several  names  which  belong  to  the  same  thing.^ 

*  This  dintinction  has  reference  to  com-  this  occasion,  which  they  called  tubdutjtmo- 
non  opinion,  and  the  form  of  language  ft'va,  **  a  subdisjunctive,*'  and  that  was  the, 
ooniomait  thereto.  In  strict  metaphysionl  Aleaxinder  sive  Paris;  Mara  nve  Mavoru 
tnith,  no  cause  that  is  not  adequate  is  any  The  Greek  c2r*  oZp  seems  to  answer  the 
rante  at  all.  same  end.    Of  these  particles,  Scaliger  thus 

*  They  called  them  for  the  most  part,  speaks:  Et  sane  nomen  subdisjunctiTarum 
without  sufficient  distinction  of  their  species,  recte  acceptum  est,  nequc  enim  tarn  plane 
mhenaHra^  or  irarrmfwriKoi.  disjnngit,  quam  disjunct! vse.    Nam  disjunc- 

'  The  Latins  had  a  peculiar  particle  for     tivae    sunt    in    contrariis — subdisjunctivae 
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Again:  the  words  when  and  Mohere^  and  all  others  of  the 
same  nature,  such  as  whence,^  whither^  whenever^  toAerever^  &c. 
may  be  properly  called  adverbial  conjunctions,  because  they  par- 
ticipate the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  conjunctions :  of  con- 
junctions, as  they  conjoin  sentences ;  of  adverbs,  as  they  denote 
the  attributes  either  of  time  or  of  place. 

Again :  these  adverbial  conjunctions,  and  perhaps  most  of  the 
prepositions,  (contrary  to  the  character  of  accessory  words, 
which  have  strictly  no  signification,  but  when  associated  with 
other  words,)  have  a  kind  of  obscure  signification,  when  taken 
alone,  by  denoting  those  attributes  of  time  and  place.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  they  appear  in  grammar  like  Zoophytes  in  na- 
ture ;  a  kind  of  middle  beings,*  of  amphibious  character,  which, 
by  sharing  the  attributes  of  the  higher  and  the  lower,  conduce 
to  link  the  whole  together.** 

And  so  much  for  conjunctions,  their  genus,  and  their  species. 


CHAPTER  III. 

CONCERNING  THOSE  CONNECTIVES  CAU.ED  PREPOSITIONS. 

Prepositions  by  their  name  express  their  place,  but  not  their 
character.  Their  definition  will  distinguish  them  from  the 
former  connectives.  A  preposition  is  a  part  of  speech,  devoid 
itself  of  signification,  but  so  formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that 
are  significant,  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce  or  unite  of  them- 
selves.*    This  connective  power  (which  relates  to  words  only, 

aatem  etiam  in  non  controriis,  sed  diverais  without  cement,  may  well  answer  thdr 

tantum  ;   ut,  Alexander  sire   Paris.     De  end,  but  not  those  houses  where  one  would 

Cans.  Ling.  Lat  c.  170.  choose  to  dwell?    Is  this  the  cause?  or 

i  IIoAAaxov  yhp  ^  ^^ts  i^Kri  yiwrrax  have  we  attained  an  elegance  to  the  an- 

jcari  fiucpbf  tierafiaivowray  &<rrt  iLfupurfiri'  cients  unknown  ? 

TcurOol  M  rlrwv,  w^rtpov  (uov  ^  ^vt6¥  :  Vemmua  ad  sumtnam/ortuxte,  &c 

^Nature,  in  many  instances,  appears  to  ^  The  Stoic  name  for  a  preposition  was 

make  her  transition  by  little  and  little,  so  irpoBrruchs    (r^Hftrfios^  profponOra    nm- 

that  in  some  beings  it  may  be  doubted,  junctio^  *^a  prepositive  conjunction.^    *Sls 

whether  they  are  animal  or  vegetable.^  fi^v  odv  ical  Karii  r&f  &AAas  irapoBitnis  at 

Themist  p.  74.  edit  Aid.    See  also  Arist.  irpodiatis  <rwit<rfitKris  crvvrd^ttts  ytwoprai 

de  AnimaL  Part  L  x.  p.  93.  edit  SylL  irapc/Li^arucal,  XtXttcreu  iifiiv  i^  &y  icai 

^  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  po-  iufiopfiii  tUptrreu  irap^  rots  ^rwtcois  rw 

litest  and  most  elegant  of  the  Attic  writers,  Ka\€ur6at  auras  wpoStTucohs  avp^4{rfunn: 

and  Plato  above  all  the  rest,  should  have  *^  Now  in  what  manner,  even  in  other  ap- 

their  works  filled  with  particles  of  all  kinds,  plications,  (besides  the  present,)  prepoti- 

and  with  conjunctions  in  particular  ;  while  tions  give  proof  of  their  conjunctive  syntax, 

in  the  modem  polite  works,  as  well  of  our-  we  have  mentioned  already  ;  whence,  too, 

selves  as  of  our  neighbours,  scarce  such  a  the  Stoics  took  occasion  to  call  them  pre- 

word  as  a  particle  or  conjunction  is  to  be  positive  conjunctions.^'    Apollon.  L  iv.  c.  5. 

found.      Is  it,  that  where  there  is  con-  p.  313.     Yet  is  this,  in  &ct,  rather  a  de- 

nexion  in  the  meaning,  there  must  be  words  scriptive  sketch,  than  a  complete  definition, 

had  to  connect ;  but  that  where  the  con-  since  there  are  other  conjunctions  which 

nexion  is  little  or  none,  such  connectives  are  prepositive  as  well  as  Uiese.     See  Oas.. 

are  of  little  use  ?    That  houses  of  cards,  1.  iv.  de  Praeposit     Prise.  L  xir.  p.  983. 
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lad  not  sentences)  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following 
qpeeolations. 

Some  things  coalesce  and  unite  of  themselves ;  others  refuse 
to  do  so  without  help  and,  as  it  were,  compulsion.  Thus,  in 
works  of  art,  the  mortar  and  the  stone  coalesce  of  themselves, 
but  the  wainscot  and  the  wall  not  without  nails  and  pins.  In 
nature  this  is  more  conspicuous.  For  example;  all  quantities 
and  qualities  coalesce  immediately  with  their  substances.  Thus 
it  is  we  say,  *^  a  fierce  lion,*"  ^^  a  vast  mountain  ;^  and  from  this 
natural  concord  of  subject  and  accident,  arises  the  grammatical 
ocncord  of  substantive  and  adjective.  In  like  manner,  actions 
eoalesce  with  their  agents,  and  passions  with  their  patients. 
Thus  it  is  we  say,  "Alexander  conquers,*"  *'  Darius  is  conquered.'" 
Nay,  sa  every  energy  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  its  agent  and 
patient,  the  whole  three,  agent,  energy,  and  patient,  coalesce 
with  the  same  facility ;  as  when  we  say,  "  Alexander  conquers 
Darius.^  And  hence,  that  is,  from  these  modes  of  natural 
coalescence,  arises  the  grammatical  regimen  of  the  verb  by  its 
nominative,  and  of  the  accusative  by  its  verb.  Further  than 
this,  attributives  themselves  may  be  most  of  them  characterized ; 
as  when  we  say  of  such  attributives  as  ran,  beautiful,  learned^ 
he  ran  siei/tlyj  she  was  very  beautiful,  he  was  moderately 
learned,  &c.  And  hence  the  coalescence  of  the  adverb  with 
verbs,  participles,  and  adjectives. 

The  general  conclusion  appears  to  be  this.  "  Those  parts  of 
speech  unite  of  themselves  in  grammar,  whose  original  arche- 
types unite  of  themselves  in  nature.*"  To  which  we  may  add, 
M  following  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  great  objects  of 
natural  union  are  substance  and  attribute.  Now  though  sub- 
stances naturally  coincide  with  their  attributes,  yet  they  ab- 
solntely  refuse  doing  so  one  with  another.''  And  hence  those 
known  maxims  in  physics,  that  body  is  impenetrable ;  that  two 
bodies  cannot  possess  the  same  place ;  that  the  same  attribute 
cannot  belong  to  different  substances,  &c. 

From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  when  we  form  a  sen- 
teoce,  the  substantive  without  difficulty  coincides  with  the  verb, 
from  the  natural  coincidence  of  substance  and  energy — "  the  sun 
warmeth.''  So  likewise  the  energy  with  the  subject,  on  which  it 
operates — "warmeth  the  earth.'*''  So  likewise  both  substance 
and  energy  with  their  proper  attributes — "  the  splendid  sun, — 
grenially  warmeth — the  fertile  earth.'"  But  suppose  we  were  de- 
sirous to  add  other  substantives,  as,  for  instance,  air,  or  beams. 
How  would  these  coincide,  or  under  what  character  could  thev 
be  introduced!    Not  as  nominatives  or  accusatives,  for  both 

^  CftiiM,  propter  quam  duo  substantiva     aocidens ;   itaque  non  dicas,  Catar,  Caio 
HOD  ponontur   une  copula,  e  philosophia    pugnat.     Seal    de    Caus.   Ling.    Lat    c« 
peteada  eat:  neque  enim  duo  lubstantiali-     177. 
ler  vniim  etae  potest,  aicut  lubitantia  et 

O 
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those  places  are  already  filled ;  the  nominative  by  the  substance 
sun ;  the  accusative  by  the  substance  earth.  Not  as  attribntes 
to  these  last,  or  to  any  other  thiu^;  for  attributes  by  nature 
they  neither  are,  nor  can  be  made.  Here  then  we  perceive  the 
rise  and  use  of  prepositions.  By  these  we  connect  those  sub- 
stantives to  sentences,  which  at  the  time  are  unable  to  coalesce 
of  themselves.  Let  us  assume,  for  instance,  a  pair  of  these  con- 
nectives, through  and  toith^  and  mark  their  effect  upon  the  sub- 
stances here  mentioned.  *"  The  splendid  sun  with  his  beams 
genially  warmeth  throuah  the  air  the  fertile  earth.'*^  The  sen- 
tence, as  before,  remams  entire  and  one;  the  substantives  re- 
quired are  both  introduced ;  and  not  a  word,  which  was  there 
before,  is  detruded  from  its  proper  place. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  most,  if  not  all  prepositions 
seem  originally  formed  to  denote  the  relations  of  place.*  The 
reason  is,  this  is  that  grand  relation  which  bodies  or  natural 
substances  maintain  at  all  times  one  to  another,  whether  they 
are  contiguous  or  remote,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest. 

It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  in  the  continuity  of  place  they 
form  this  universe,  or  visible  whole,  and  are  made  as  much  one 
by  that  general  comprehension,  as  is  consistent  with  their  se- 
veral natures  and  specific  distinctions.  Thus  it  is  we  have  pre- 
positions to  denote  the  contiguous  relation  of  body,  as  when  we 
say,  '^Caius  walkaihwith  a  staff;  the  statue  stood  upon  a  pedestal; 
the  river  ran  over  a  sand :""  others  for  the  detached  relation,  as 
when  we  say,  ^'  he  is  going  to  Italy ;  the  sun  is  risen  ahow  the 
hills ;  these  figs  came  from  Turkey.^  So  as  to  motion  and  rest, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  here  the  preposition  varies  its 
character  with  the  verb.  Thus  if  we  say,  "  that  lamp  hangs/rom 
the  ceiling,^  the  preposition  from  assumes  a  character  of  qui- 
escence. But  if  we  say,  "  that  lamp  is  falling  from  the  ceiling," 
the  preposition  in  such  case  assumes  a  character  of  motion.  So 
in  Milton, 

To  rapport  uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marie.  Par.  Lost,  L 

Here  over  denotes  motion. 
Again, 

He,  with  looks  of  cordial  lore 
Hung  over  her  enamour'd.  Par.  Lost,  vr. 

Here  over  denotes  rest. 

But  though  the  original  use  of  prepositions  was  to  denote  the 
relations  of  place,  they  could  not  be  confined  to  this  office  only. 
They,  by  degrees,  extended  themselves  to  subjects  incorporeal, 
and  came  to  denote  relations,  as  well  intellectual  as  local.    ThuSy 

^  Omne  corpus  ant  movetnr  aut  qniescit:  tremonun,  in  quibus  fit  quies.    Hine  eB- 

quare  opus  fuit  aliqua  nota,  quae  rh  irov  ciemus  praepositionis  essentialem  definftio' 

significaret,  sive  csset  inter  duo  extrema,  nem.    Seal,  de  Caus.  Ling.  I^t  c  152. 
inter  quae  motus  fit,  sive  csset  in  altero  ex- 
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because,  in  place,  he  who  is  above,  haa  commonly  the  advantage 
over  him  who  id  below,  hence  we  transfer  wet  and  wnder  to 
dominion  and  obedience ;  of  a  king  we  say,  ^^  he  ruled  ov^r  his 
people  ;*"  of  a  common  soldier,  "  he  served  fknder  such  a  general.*" 
So,  too,  we  say,  *'  with  thought,  without  attention,  thinking  over 
a  subject,  under  anxiety,  from  fear,  out  of  love,  through  jea- 
loosy,'"  &c.  All  which  instances,  with  many  others  of  like  kind, 
diew  that  the  first  words  of  men,  like  their  first  ideas,  had  an 
immediate  reference  to  sensible  objects,  and  that  in  after-days, 
when  they  began  to  discern  with  their  intellect,  they  took  those 
words  which  they  found  already  made,  and  transferred  them 
by  metaphor  to  intellectual  conceptions.  There  is  indeed  no 
method  to  express  new  ideas,  but  either  this  of  metaphor,  or 
that  of  coining  new  words ;  both  which  have  been  practised  by 
philosophers  and  wise  men,  according  to  the  nature  and  exigence 
of  the  occasion."^ 

In  the  foregoing  use  of  prepositions,  we  have  seen  how  they  are 
appUed,  Kara  irapaOeaLv^  "  by  way  of  juxta-position,"*'  that  is  to 
say,  where  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word  without  becoming  a  part 
of  it :  but  they  may  be  used  also,  Kara  avyffeaiv^  "  by  way  of 
composition,^  that  is,  they  may  be  prefixed  to  a  word,  so  as  to 
become  a  real  part  of  it.°  Thus  in  Greek  we  have  iTrioTaaOai^ 
in  Latin,  intelligere^  in  English,  ^'  to  understand  C  so  also,  to 
fortUU^  to  overact^  to  undervalue^  to  outgo^  &c.,  and  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  other  instances  innumerable.  In  this  case,  the  pre- 
positions commonly  transfuse  something  of  their  own  meaning 
mto  the  word  with  which  they  are  compounded ;  and  this  im- 
parted meaning,  in  most  instances,  will  be  found  ultimately  re- 
solvable into  some  of  the  relations  of  place,^  as  used  either  in 
its  proper  or  metaphorical  acceptation. 

"■  Among  the  words  new  coined  we  maj  and  his  sect ;  the  whole  philosophy  of  such 

iseribe   to  Anazagons,    d/AOtofUptta :    to  sect,  together   with   the  connections  and 

Phto,  woi6Ttis :   to   Cicero,  quaHtaa :    to  dependencies  of  its  seyeral  parts,  whether 

Aristotle,  imtXixftO'  •*  to  the  Stoics,  oSritt  loffical,  ethical,  or  physical ;  he,  I  say,  that, 

Ktpdru,  and    many  others.    Among  the  without  this  previous  preparation,  attempts 

words  transferred  by  metaphor  from  com-  what  I  have  said,  will  shoot  in  the  daric ; 

mon  to  special  meanings,  to  the  Platonics  will  be  liable  to  perpetual  blunders ;  will 

we  may  ascribe  I94u:  to  the  Pythagoreans  explain,  and  praise,  and  censure  merely  by 

and  Peripatetics,  Ktmiyopia  and  Kartyo-  chance ;   and  though,  he  may  possibly  to 

pctir :  to  the  Stoics,  irarcUi^i^is ,  vir<$Ai|ifrir,  fools  appear  as  a  wifee  man,  wiU  certainly 

ffotfi^iror :    to  the  Pyrrhonists,  (^€<rrL,  it^  among  the  wise,  ever  pass  for  a  fooL    Such 

Ux^rai^  iw4x^t  ^  a  man^s  intellect  comprehends  ancient  phi- 

And  here  I  cannot  but  obscrrc,  that  he  losophy,  as  his  eye  comprehends  a  distant 

who  pretends  to  discuss  the  sentiments  of  prospect     He  may  see,  perhaps,  enough  to 

any  one  of  these  philosophers,  or  even  to  know  mountains  from  plains,  and  seas  from 

cite  and   translate  him,  (except  in  trite  woods ;  but  from  an  accurate  discernment 

and  obvious  sentences,)  without  accurately  of  particulars,  and  their  character,  this, 

knowiitt  the  Greek  tongue  in  general ;  the  without  further  helps,  it  is  impossible  he 

niee  di&rences  of  many  words  apparently  should  attain. 

synonymous  ;  the  peculiar  style  of  the  au-         "  See  Oaz.  Oram.  1.  iv.  cap.  de  Prseposit. 
thor  whom  be  presumes  to  handle;   the        **  For  example,  let  us  suppose  some  given 

new  coined  words,  and  new  significations  space  ;  e  and  eas  signify  **oiU  of  that  space  ;** 

given  to  old  words,  used  by  such  author  pt^,  **  through  it,"  from  beginning  to  end ; 

o2 
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Lastly,  there  are  times  when  prepositions  totally  lose  their 
connective  nature,  being  converted  into  adverbs,  and  used  in 
syntax  accordingly.     Thus  Homer : 

**And  earth  uniled  all  aruond.'^  Iliad.  T.  362. 

But  of  this  we  have  spoken  in  a  preceding  chapter.^  One  thing 
we  must,  however,  observe,  before  we  finish  this  chapter,  which 
is,  that  whatever  we  may  be  told  of  cases  in  modem  languages, 
there  are,  in  fact,  no  such  things ;  but  their  force  and  power  is 
expressed  by  two  methods,  either  by  situation,  or  by  prepositions; 
the  nominative  and  accusative  cases,  by  situation ;  the  rest,  by 
prepositions.  But  this  we  shall  make  the  subject  of  a  chapter  by 
itself,  concluding  here  our  inquiry  concerning  prepositions. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNINO     CASES. 

As  cases,  or  at  least  their  various  powers,  depend  on  the  know- 
ledge, partly  of  nouns,  partly  of  verbs,  and  partly  of  prepositions, 
they  have  been  reserved  till  those  parts  of  speech  had  been  ex- 
amined and  discussed,  and  are  for  that  reason  made  the  subject 
of  so  late  a  chapter  as  the  present. 

There  are  no  cases  in  the  modem  languages,  except  a  few 
among  the  primitive  pronouns,  such  as  /  and  me^  je  and  moy ; 
and  the  English  genitive,  formed  by  the  addition  of  5,  as  when 
from  lion^  we  form  lianas ;  from  ahipy  ship's.     From  this  defect, 

M,  **  within  it  ;**  ««&,  **  under  it**    Hence,  short  of  them  ;  mf6m^,  ''blackiah  ;**  ««(• 

then,  e  and  per,  in  composition,  '^augment  ;**  rubicundntt  **  reddish  ;**  teading  to  bhck, 

enonnity  **  something,  not  simplj  big,  bat  and   tending  to  red,  but  yet  nnder  the 

big  in  excess  ;**  something  got  out  of  the  standard,  and  below  perfection, 
rule,  and  beyond  the  measure;  dioo,  ^to        J^/no  originally  signified,**ie  take  away;** 

speak  ;**  «J«»,  **  to  speak  out  ;**  whence  hence  it  came  to  signify  to  bmyy  because  he, 

ed9elttmj**SD  edict,**  something  so  effectually  who  buys,  takes  away  his  purchase.    Inter, 

spoken,  as  all  are  supposed  to  hear,  and  all  **  between,**  implies  ditootUmtttmee  ;  for  in 

to  obey.     So  Terence :  things  continuous  there  can  nothing  lie  be- 

Dico,  edieo  vobis,  Eun.  t.  5,  20.  tween.     From  these  two  comes  imienma, 

which  (as  Donatus  tells  us  in  his  Com-  *^to  kill;*'  that  is  to  say,  to  take  a  rosa 

ment)  is  an  aJS^Tiiris.  Fai%  ^  to  speak  ;**  e/-  away  in  the  midst  of  life,  by  maltiwg  a  dis> 

farij  **  to  speak  out.**    Hence  ^atuimy  **  an  continuance  of  his  Tital  eneigy.     So  also 

axiom,**  or  self-evident  proposition  ;  some-  perima,  *'  to  kill**  a  man  ;  that  is  to  say,  to 

thing  addressed,  as  it  were,  to  all  men,  and  take  him  away  thoroughly ;  for,  indeed, 

calling  for   universal   assent     Cic  Acad,  what  more  thorough  taking  away  can  weQ 

ii.29.  P0niia$«itw,|wnf^t/u,**great through-  be  supposed?   The  Greek  yerb,  iurmptof^ 

out,  useful  through  every  part**  and  the  English  verb,  **■  to  take  off,**  seem 

On  the  contrary,  in  and  tub  diminish  both  to  carry  the  same  allusion.    And  thus 

and  lessen.    Jnputut,  Mqutu,  **  unjust,  in-  it  is  that  prepositions  become  parts  of  other 

equitable,**  that  lies  within   justice  and  words, 
equity,  that  reaches  not  so  far,  that  fisdls        p  See  before,  p.  177. 
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however,  we  may  be  enabled  to  discover,  in  some  instances,  what 
a  case  is;  the  periphrasis,  which  supplies  its  place,  being  the 
case  (as  it  were)  unfolded.  Thus  equi  is  analysed  into  du  ehewd^ 
"  of  the  horse  C  equo  into  au  cheval,  "  to  the  horse.*"  And  hence 
we  see  that  the  genitive  and  dative  cases  imply  the  joint  power 
of  a  noon  and  preposition ;  the  genitive'*s  preposition  being  a,  de^ 
orex;  the  dative'^s  preposition  being  ad^  or  versus. 

We  have  not  this  assistance  as  to  the  accusative,  which,  in 
modem  languages,  (a  few  instances  excepted,)  is  only  known 
from  its  position,  that  is  to  say,  by  being  subsequent  to  its  verb 
in  the  collocation  of  the  words. 

The  vocative  we  pass  over,  from  its  little  use,  being  not  only 
unknown  to  the  modem  languages,  but  often  in  the  ancient  being 
sapplied  by  the  nominative. 

The  ablative,  likewise,  was  used  by  the  Romans  only ;  a  case 
tbey  seem  to  have  adopted  to  associate  with  their  prepositions, 
as  they  had  deprived  their  genitive  and  dative  of  that  privilege ; 
a  case  certainly  not  necessary,  because  the  Greeks  do  as  well 
without  it,  and  because  with  the  Romans  themselves  it  is  fre- 
quently undistinguished. 

There  remains  the  nominative,  which,  whether  it  were  a  case 
or  no,  was  much  disputed  by  the  ancients.  The  Peripatetics 
held  it  to  be  no  case,  and  likened  the  noun,  in  this  its  primary 
and  original  form,  to  a  perpendicular  line,  such,  for  example,  as 
the  line  A  B. 


The  variations  from  the  nominative  they  considered  as  if  A  B 
were  to  fall  from  its  perpendicular ;  as,  for  example,  to  A  C, 
or  A  D.  Hence,  then,  they  only  called  these  variations,  Trrw- 
0-649,  c<uus^  "  cases,*"  or  "  fallings.""  The  Stoics,  on  the  contrary, 
and  the  grammarians  with  them,  made  the  nominative  a  case 
also :  words  they  considered  (as  it  were)  to  fall  from  the  mind, 
or  discursive  faculty.  Now  when  a  noun  fell  thence  in  its 
primary  form,  they  then  called  it  7rT(o<Tv<:  opOrj^  casus  rectus^  "an 
erect,  or  upright  case  or  falling;""  such  as  A  B,  and  by  this 
name  they  distinguished  the  nominative.  When  it  fell  from  the 
mind  unoer  any  of  its  variations,  as,  for  example,  in  the  form  of 
a  genitive,  a  dative,  or  the  like,  such  variations  they  called  Trroh- 
<ret9  irXarfiaL^  casus  ohliqui^  "oblique  cases,  or  sidelong  fallings,"" 
(such  as  A  C,  or  A  D,)  m  opposition  to  the  other,  (that  is,  ATB,) 
which  was  erect  and  perpendicular.**  Hence,  too,  grammarians 
called  the  method  of  enumerating  the  various  cases  of  a  noun, 

'  See  Ammon.  in  Libr,  de  Interpr.  p.  S.**. 
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KkUn^^  dedinatioy  *'*'  a  declension  T^  it  being  a  sort  of  progresfflve 
descent  from  the  noun''8  upright  form  through  its  various  de- 
clining forms ;  that  is,  a  descent  from  A  B  to  A  G,  A  D,  fee. 

Of  these  cases  we  shall  treat  but  of  four,  that  is  to  say,  the 
nominative,  the  accusative,  the  genitive,  and  the  dative. 

It  has  been  said  already,  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that  the 
great  objects  of  natural  union  are  substance  and  attribute.  Now 
from  this  natural  concord  arises  the  logical  concord  of  subject 
and  predicate,  and  the  grammatical  concord  of  substantive  and 
attributive.*^  These  concords  in  speech  produce  proi)08itions  and 
sentences,  as  that  previous  concord  in  nature  proauces  natural 
beings.  This  being  admitted,  we  proceed  by  observing,  that 
when  a  sentence  is  regular  and  orderly,  nature^s  substance,  the 
logician'^s  subject,  and  the  grammarian''s  substantive,  are  all  de- 
noted by  that  case  which  we  call  the  nominative.  For  example : 
OcBsar  piLgnat^  ces  Jingitur^  domtis  cedificatur.  We  may  remark, 
too,  by  the  way,  that  the  character  of  this  nominative  may  be 
learnt  from  its  attributive.  The  action  implied  in  pugnat  shews 
its  nominative  Ccesar  to  be  an  active  efficient  cause ;  the  passion 
implied  in  fingitur  shews  its  nominative  ces  to  he  a  passive  sub- 
ject, as  does  the  passion  in  cedificatur  prove  domus  to  be  an 
effect. 

As  therefore  every  attributive  would,  as  far  as  possible,  con- 
form itself  to  its  substantive,  so  for  this  reason,  when  it  has  cases, 
it  imitates  its  substantive,  and  appears  as  a  nominative  also.  So 
we  find  it  in  such  instances  as  Cicero  est  eloquens;  vitium  est  turpe; 
hotno  est  animal,  &;c.  When  it  has  no  cases,  (as  happens  with 
verbs,)  it  is  forced  to  content  itself  with  such  assimilations  as  it 
has,  those  of  number  and  person  ;*  as  when  we  say,  Cicero  lo- 
quitur ;  nos  loquimur ;  homines  loquuntur. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  may  make  the  following  observa- 
tions :  that  as  there  can  bo  no  sentence  without  a  substantive, 
so  that  substantive,  if  the  sentence  be  regular,  is  always  denoted 
by  a  nominative ;  that  on  this  occasion  all  the  attributives,  that 
have  cases,  appear  as  nominatives  also;  that  there  may  be  a 
regular  and  perfect  sentence  without  any  of  the  other  cases,  but 
that  without  one  nominative,  at  least,  this  is  utterly  impossible. 
Hence,  therefore,  we  form  its  character  and  description:  the 
nominative  is  that  case,  without  which  there  can  be  no  regular 
and  perfect  sentence.'   We  are  now  to  search  after  another  case. 

When  the  attributive  in  any  sentence  is  some  verb  denoting 
action,  we  may  be  assured  the  principal  substantive  is  some 
active  efficient  cause ;  so  we  may  call  Achilles  and  Lysippus  in 

■'  See  before,  p.  193.  nominatiyo.    Of  this  kind  are  aD  lentencea, 

*  What  sort  of  number  and  person  verbs  made  out  of  those  Terbs  called  by  the  Stoics 

have,  see  before,  p.  170,  I.  mpMrvfifidfAoraf    or    mpotccniryofH^uerm.  : 

'  Wo  have  added  regular,  as  well  as  such    as    XuKpirti    fimftdktt,    Socraiem 

perfect,  because  there  may  be    irregular  pcsnitei^  &c.     See  before,  p.  169. 

aentencea,  which  may  be  perfect  without  a 
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sack  aentenoes  as  AehiUei  vtUneramt,  Lysippusfeeit.  Bat  thongh 
this  be  eyident  and  clearly  understood,  the  mmd  is  still  in  sos- 
pence,  and  finds  its  conception  incomplete.  Action,  it  well  knows, 
Dot  only  requires  some  agent,  but  it  must  have  a  subject  also  to 
work  on,  and  it  must  produce  some  effect.  It  is,  then,  to  denote 
ooe  of  these  (that  is,  the  subject  or  the  effect)  that  the  authors 
of  language  have  destined  the  accusative.  Achilles  vulneravit 
H^dorem;  here  the  accusative  denotes  the  subject.  Lysippus 
ftcit  gtaiuas ;  here  the  accusative  denotes  the  effect.  By  these 
additional  explanations  the  mind  becomes  satisfied,  and  the  sen- 
tences acquire  a  perfection  which  before  they  wanted.  In  what- 
ever other  manner,  whether  figuratively,  or  with  prepositions, 
this  case  may  have  been  used,  its  first  destination  seems  to  have 
been  that  here  mentioned,  and  hence  therefore  we  shall  form  its 
character  and  description :  the  accusative  is  that  case  which  to 
an  efficient  nominative  and  verb  of  action  subjoins  either  the 
effect  or  the  passive  subject.  We  have  still  left  the  genitive  and 
the  dative,  which  we  investigate  as  follows. 

It  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter,"  that  when  the 
places  of  the  nominative  and  the  accusative  are  filled  by  proper 
substantives,  other  substantives  are  annexed  bv  the  help  of 
prepositions.  Now  though  this  be  so  far  true  in  the  modem 
languages,  that  (a  very  ^w  instances  excepted)  they  know  no 
other  method ;  yet  is  not  the  rule  of  equal  latitude  with  respect 
to  the  Latin  or  Greek,  and  that  from  reasons  which  we  are 
about  to  offer. 

Among  the  various  relations  of  substantives  denoted  by  pre- 
positions, there  appear  to  be  two  principal  ones ;  and  these  are, 
the  term  or  point  which  something  commences  from,  and  the 
term  or  point  which  something  tends  to.  These  relations  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  thought  of  so  great  importance,  as  to  distin- 
guish them,  when  they  occurred,  by  peculiar  terminations  of 
their  own,  which  expressed  their  force  without  the  help  of  a 
preposition.  Now  it  is  here  we  behold  the  rise  of  the  ancient 
genitive  and  dative:  the  genitive  being  formed  to  express  all 
relations  commencing  from  itself;  the  dative  all  relations  tending 
to  itself.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  stronger  proof  than  the 
analysis  of  these  cases  in  the  modem  languages  which  we  have 
mentioned  already.^ 

It  is  on  these  principles  that  they  say  in  Greek,  heofiai  crov, 
SiSt^fil  croi^  "  of  thee  I  ask,**"  "  to  thee  I  give."*"  The  reason  is, 
in  requests,  the  person  requested  is  one  whom  something  is 
expected  from ;  in  donations,  the  person  presented  is  one  whom 
something  passes  to.  So  again,  ireTrolrfrai  \l0ov^*  ^^  it  is  made 
of  stone.       Stone  was  the  passive  subject,  and  thus  it  appears  in 

*  See  before,  p.  194.  "  made  of  gold  and  ivory."    So  says  Pau- 

*  See  before,  p.  196,  7.  sanias  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter,  L  ▼.  p.  400. 

*  Xpv^oO  trcironf^yof    $cal    ixi^arros.    See  also  Horn.  Iliad.  X  574. 
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the  geDitive  as  being  the  term  from^  or  oiuJL  of  tchieh.  Even  k 
Latin,  where  the  syntax  is  more  formal  and  strict,  we  read, 

Implentnr  veteriB  Bacchi,  pingaisqne  ferinse.  Viig. 

The  old  wine  and  venison  were  the  fiinds  or  stores  of  or  firm 
which  they  were  filled.  Upon  the  same  principles,  Illim  toS 
t;SaT09,  is  a  phrase  in  Greek ;  and  Je  hoU  de  Feau^  a  phrase  in 
French;  as  much  as  to  say,  ^^  I  take  some  or  a  certain  pact, 
from  or  out  of  a  certain  whole.'"* 

\Vlien  we  meet  in  language  such  genitives  as  ^'  the  son  of  a 
father ;''  "  the  father  of  a  son;^  "the  picture  of  a  painter;^  "the 
painter  of  a  picture,^  &c.,  these  are  all  relatives,  and  therefoie 
each  of  them  reciprocally  a  term  or  point  to  the  other,  from  or 
out  of  which  it  derives  its  essence,  or  at  least  its  intellection. ' 

The  dative,  as  it  implies  tendency  tOy  is  employed  among  its 
other  uses  to  denote  the  final  cause,  that  being  the  cause  to 
which  all  events,  not  fortuitous,  may  be  said  to  tend.  It  is 
thus  used  in  the  following  instances  among  innumerable  others. 

TiU  Buaveis  daedala  tellos 
Submittit  floret.  Lncret 

Tibi  brachia  coninhit  ardens 
Scorpiua.  Viig.  Qeoig.  L 

TUn  senriat  ultima  thole.  Ibid. 

And  SO  much  for  cases,  their  origin  and  use ;  a  sort  of  forms 
or  terminations  which  we  could  not  well  pass  over,  from  their 
great  importance  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tonffues;'  but 
which,  however,  not  being  among  the  essentials  of  language, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  found  in  many  particular  languages,  can 
be  hardly  said  to  fall  within  the  limits  of  our  inquiry. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  INTERJECTIONS.      RECAPFTULATION.      CONCLUSION. 

Besides  the  parts  of  speech  before  mentioned,  there  remains  the 
interjection.     Of  this  kind  among  the  Greeks  are  */2,  ^ei),  Al^ 

y  AH  relatires  are  said  to  reciprocate^  or  dium,  dupli  dimidium.  Categor.  c  viL 
mutnally  infer  each  other,  and  therefore  'Annon  et  illud  obtenratione  dignum 
they  are  often  expressed  by  this  case,  that  (licet  nobis  modemis  spiritns  nonnihil  re- 
is  to  say,  the  genitive.  Thus  Aristotle:  dundat)  antiquas  lingoas  pknas  declina- 
Tldpra  9k  r&  irp6s  rt  wphs  iunurrpi^ma  tionum,  casuum,  conjugationain,  et  fTi?*il»nin 
\4yertUt  oXov  6  tiovXos  titintirrov  SovAof,  fuisse;  modemas,  his  fere  destitatas,  pln- 
koX  6  9unr6rris  BovKov  99<nr6rris  \4yrrai  rima  per  prsepositionea  et  Terba  anxiliaiia 
§lyeu,Kcdrh  HtvXdatov  iifiifftos  litw?Jurtov^  segniter  expedire?  Sane  fi^ile  qnis  con- 
ical rh  ^fuav  8ix\eur^ou  ^fuffv:  Omnia  jiciat  (utcanque  nobis  ipsi  placeamus)  in- 
rero,  qnse  sunt  ad  aliqoid,  referuntur  ad  ea,  genia  priomm  seculonim  nostris  foiaae  molto 
quae  reciprocantor.  Ut  senrus  dicitur  do-  acutiora  et  subtiliora.  Bacon,  de  Aogia. 
mini  servns ;  et  dominns,  send  dominus ;  Scient  vi.  1. 
necnon  dnpluro,  dimidii  dnplnm ;  et  dimi- 
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fte.;  among  the  Latins,  Ah!  Heu!  ffei!  &c. ;  among  the 
English,  Ah  !  AUm  !  Fie !  &c.  These  the  Gh^eks  have  ranged 
among  their  adverbs ;  improperly,  if  vrfi  consider  the  adverbial 
nature,  which  always  coincides  with  some  verb  as  its  principid, 
and  to  which  it  always  serves  in  the  character  of  an  attributive. 
Now  interjections  coincide  with  no  part  of  speech,  but  are  either 
uttered  alone,  or  else  thrown  into  a  sentence,  without  altering 
its  form,  either  in  syntax  or  signification.  The  Latins  seem 
therefore  to  have  done  better  in  separating  them  by  themselves,* 
and  giving  them  a  name  by  wav  of  distinction  from  the  rest. 

Should  it  be  asked,  if  not  adverbs,  what  then  are  they !  It 
may  be  answered,  not  so  properly  parts  of  speech,  as  adven- 
titious sounds ;  certain  voices  of  nature,  rather  than  voices  of 
art,  expressing  those  passions  and  natural  emotions  which  spon- 
taneously arise  in  the  human  soul,  upon  the  view  or  narrative  of 
ioteresting  events.*^ 

'^  And  thus  we  have  found  that  all  words  are  either  signifi- 
cant by  themselves,  or  only  significant  when  associated;  that 
those  significant  by  themselves,  denote  either  substances  or 
attributes,  and  are  called  for  that  reason  substantives  and  attri- 
butives; that  the  substantives  are  either  nouns  or  pronouns; 
that  the  attributives  are  either  primary  or  secondary ;  that  the 
primary  attributives  are  either  verbs,  participles,  or  adjectives  ; 
the  secondary,  adverbs.  Again,  that  the  parts  of  speech,  only 
significant  when  associated,  are  either  definitives  or  connectives; 
that  the  definitives  are  either  articular  or  pronominal ;  and  that 
the  connectives  are  either  prepositions  or  conjunctions.^ 

And  thus  have  we  resolved  language  as  a  whole  into  its  con- 
stituent parts,  which  was  the  first  thing  that  we  proposed  in 
the  course  of  this  inquiry.^ 

•  VidL  Senriom  in  ^neid.  xiL  486.  ngna  Iffititis  idem  font  apud  omnes :  Bnnt 

^  Inteijectionei  a  Gnecis  ad  adverbia  re-  igitnr  natnrales.     Si  rero  naturalea,  non 

fenmtor,  atque  eos  seqoitur  etiam  Boethias.  sunt  partes  oratioiiiB.     Nam  ese  partes,  se- 

Et  recte  quidem  de  iis,  quando  casmn  regunt  cundum  Aristotelem,  ex  instituto,  non  n»- 

Sed  quando  ontioni  solom  insenmtur,  at  tani,debentcon8tare.  Inteijectionem  Oned 

Dota  affectus,  velut  suspirii  aut  metns,  yiz  adverbiis  adnomerant ;    seid  fiJso.     Nam 

lidentar  ad  classem  aliqnam  pertinere,  ut  neque,  &c.    Sanct  Miner.  1.  i.  c  2.    Inter- 

qos   natnrales  rint  notse  ;    non,  alianun  jectionem  Graeci  inter  adverbia  ponunt,  qao- 

Tocnm  instar,  ex  instituto  significant  Voss.  niam  hsBC  qnoque  vel  adjungitnr  verbis,  vel 

de  AnaL  L  L  c  1.     Inteijectio  est  vox  af-  verba  ei  snbandiuntar.  Utsi  dicam — -papa! 

fectom  mentis  significans,  ac  citra  verbi  quid   viefeo— vel  per  se — papa! — etiamsi 

opem  sententiam  complens.      Ibid.  c.   3.  non  addator,  nUrar;  habet  in  se  ipsius  verbi 

Bestat  clasnnm  extrema,  inteijectio.  Hajus  significationem.     Qnse    res    maxime  fecit 

appeUatio  non  similiter  se  habet  ac  con-  BLomanomm  artimn    scriptores    separatim 

jonctionis.     Nam  cum  h»c  dicator  con-  banc  partem  ab  adverbiis  accipere;  qnia 

jimctio^  quia  oonjnngat ;  inteijectio  tamen,  videtur  afFectmn  habere  in  sese  verbi,  et 

non  quia  inteijacet,  sed  quia  intenicitur,  plenam  motns  animi  significationem,  etiamsi 

nomen  aecepit     Nee  tamen  de  odtrif  ejus  nonaddaturverbuin,demonstrare.   Inteijeo- 

est,  nt  inteijiciatur ;  cnm  per  se  compleat  tio  tamen  non  solmn  iUa,  quae  dicnnt  Gneei 

sententiam,  nee  raro  ab  ea  incipiat  oratio.  (rxcTAiiur/i^v,significat;  sed  etiam  voces,  qoss 

Ibid.  L  iv.  c.  28.     Interjectionem  non  esse  cujoscunque  passionis  animi  pulsa  per  ex- 

partem  oratiofnis  sic  ostendo :  quod  naturale  clamationem  interjiciuntur.     Prise  L  xv. 

est,  idem  est  apud  omnes:  sed  gemitus  et  ^  See  before,  p.  119. 
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But  now,  as  we  conclude,  methinks  I  hear  some  objector  de- 
manding, with  an  air  of  pleasantry  and  ridicule,  ^^  Is  there  no 
speaking,  then,  without  all  this  trouble !  Do  we  not  talk  every 
one  of  us,  as  well  unlearned  as  learned,  as  well  poor  peasants 
as  profound  philosophers  V  We  may  answer,  by  interrogating 
on  our  part.  Do  not  those  same  poor  peasants  use  the  lever  and 
the  wedge,  and  many  other  instruments,  with  much  habitual 
readiness?  And  yet  have  they  any  conception  of  those  geome- 
trical principles  from  which  those  machines  derive  their  eihcacy 
and  force!  And  is  the  ignorance  of  these  peasants  a  reason  for 
others  to  remain  ignorant,  or  to  render  the  subject  a  less  be- 
coming inquiry!  Think  of  animals  and  vegetables  that  occur 
every  day ;  of  time,  of  place,  and  of  motion ;  of  light,  of  colours, 
and  of  gravitation  ;  of  our  very  senses  and  intellect,  by  which 
we  perceive  every  thing  else :  that  they  are  we  all  know,  and 
are  perfectly  satisfied ;  what  they  are  is  a  subject  of  much  ob- 
scurity and  doubt.  Were  we  to  reject  this  last  question,  be- 
cause we  are  certain  of  the  first,  we  should  banish  all  philosophy 
at  once  out  of  the  world.*^ 

But  a  graver  objector  now  accosts  us.  ^^  What  (says  he)  is  the 
utility  i  Whence  the  profit,  where  the  gain  ? "  Every  science 
whatever  (we  may  answer)  has  its  use.  Arithmetic  is  excellent 
for  the  gauging  of  liquors;  geometry,  for  the  measuring  of 
estates ;  astronomy,  for  the  making  of  aJmanacks ;  and  grammar, 
perhaps,  for  the  drawing  of  bonds  and  conveyances. 

Thus  much  to  the  sordid.  If  the  liberal  ask  for  something 
better  than  this,  we  may  answer  and  assure  them,  from  the  best 
authorities,  that  every  exercise  of  the  mind  upon  theorems  of 
science,  like  generous  and  manly  exercise  of  the  body,  tends  to 
call  forth  and  strengthen  nature's  original  vigour.     Be  the  sub- 

{'ect  itself  immediately  lucrative  or  not,  the  nerves  of  reason  arc 
>raced  by  the  mere  employ,  and  we  become  abler  actors  in  the 
drama  of  life,  whether  our  part  be  of  the  busier  or  of  the  se- 
dater  kind. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  is  a  pleasure  even  in  science  itself^  distinct 
from  any  end  to  which  it  may  be  further  conducive.  Are  not 
health  and  strength  of  body  desirable  for  their  own  sakes,  though 
we  happen  not  to  be  fated  either  for  porters  or  draymen  I  and 
have  not  health  and  strength  of  mind  their  intrinsic  worth  also, 

^  'AAA*  f<m  voAA^  ruv  Brmv,  &  r^v  number  of  things,  many  which  hare  a  moct 

fnhf  9vap^w  lx*<  ymapifjuotr^fnip^  hyvwrTo-  known  existence,  but  a  most  unknown  es- 

rJmn¥  84  T^v  ohciwr  Stcw^p  i^c  tdtn/itrist  sence ;  such  for  example  as  motioMy  place, 

aol  6  rSwosj  Uri  84   fiaWoy   6  xp^^os,  and,  more  than  either  of  them,  Hma.    The 

*EirtUrrov  yi^t  ro^my  rh  iiJkw  clroc  yv^pi/Mv  existence  of  each  of  those  is  known  and  in- 

mU  AMVA^fAffrror*  ris  84  wot4  itrrtp  ah-  disputable,  but  what  their  essence  is,  or  na- 

rm¥  4i  ovalcLf  rmv  x^«'*^>'>^>'  ^po^eu.  ture,  is  among  the  most  difficult  things  to 

''EoTi  84  81}  ri  r&v  roto^w  icat  1^  ^xh'  discern.   Tho  soul  also  is  in  the  same  dass : 

r^  fjikp  yiip  flyai  ri  r^y  ^^x^v,  ytmfHfjL^n-  that  it  is  something,  is  most  evident ;  but 

ro¥  ml  ^orcpc^oTor'  ri  84  vot4  iorty,  ob  what  it  is,  is  a  matter  not  so  easy  to  learn.** 

P4^to¥  KaraiiaBtiy:    ^  There  arc  in  the  Alex.  Aphrod.  de  Anima,  p.  143. 
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tboDgh  not  condemned  to  the  low  drudgery  of  sordid  emolu- 
ment! Why  should  there  not  be  a  good  (could  we  haye  the 
grace  to  recognise  it)  in  the  mere  energy  of  our  intellect,  aQ 
much  as  in  energies  of  lower  degree  i  The  sportsman  believes 
there  is  good  in  his  chase,  the  man  of  gaiety  in  his  intrigue,  even 
the  glutton  in  his  meal.  We  may  justly  ask  of  these.  Why  they 
jHUsue  such  things!  but  if  they  answer,  ^Hhey  pursue  them  be- 
cause they  are  good,^  it  would  be  folly  to  ask  them  further, Why 
they  pursue  what  is  good !  It  might  well,  in  such  case,  be  re- 
plied on  their  behalf,  (how  strange  soever  it  may  at  first  appear,) 
"'that  if  there  was  not  something  good,  which  was  in  no  respect 
iiaeful,  even  things  useiul  themselves  could  not  possibly  have 
existence.^  For  this  is  in  fact  no  more  than  to  assert,  that  some 
things  are  ends,  some  things  are  means ;  and  that  if  there  were 
Bo  ends,  there  could  be,  of  course,  no  means. 

It  should  seem,  then,  the  grand  question  was,  What  is  good  ! 
that  is  to  say,  what  is  that  which  is  desirable,  not  for  something 
else,  but  for  itself!  for  whether  it  be  the  chase,  or  the  intrigue, 
or  the  meal,  may  be  fairly  questioned,  since  men  in  each  instance 
ire  &r  from  being  agre^. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  is  plain,  from  daily  experience,  there  are 
infinite  pleasures,  amusements,  and  diversions;  some  for  summer, 
others  for  winter ;  some  for  country,  others  for  town  ;  some  easy, 
indolent,  and  sofl ;  others  boisterous,  active,  and  rough ;  a  mul- 
titude diversified  to  every  taste,  and  which  for  the  time  are  en- 
joyed as  perfect  good,  without  a  thought  of  any  end  that  may 
be  further  obtained.  Some  objects  of  this  kind  are  at  times 
sought  by  all  men,  excepting  alone  that  contemptible  tribe, 
who,  from  a  love  to  the  means  of  life,  wholly  forgetting  its  end, 
are  truly,  for  that  reason,  called  misers,  or  miserable. 

If  there  be  supposed,  then,  a  pleasure,  a  satisfaction,  a  good, 
a  something  valuable  for  itself  without  view  to  any  thing  further, 
in  so  many  objects  of  the  subordinate  kind ;  shall  we  not  allow 
the  same  praise  to  the  sublimest  of  all  objects!  Shall  the  in- 
tellect alone  feel  no  pleasures  in  its  energy,  when  we  allow  them 
to  the  grossest  energies  of  appetite  and  sense !  Or  if  the  reality 
of  all  pleasures  and  goods  were  to  be  controverted,  may  not  the 
intellectual  sort  be  defended,  as  rationally  as  any  of  them! 
Whatever  may  be  urged  in  behalf  of  the  rest  (for  we  are  not 
DOW  arraigning  them)  we  may  safely  affirm  of  intellectual  good, 
that  it  is  ^'  the  good  of  that  part  which  is  most  excellent  within 
us;  that  it  is  a  good  accommodated  to  all  places  and  times;  which 
neither  depends  on  the  will  of  others,  nor  on  the  affluence  of  ex- 
ternal fortune ;  that  it  is  a  good  which  decays  not  with  de- 
caying appetites,  but  oflen  rises  in  vigour  when  those  are  no 


more.""* 


There  is  a  difference,  wc  must  own,  between  this  intellectual 

«  See  before,  p.  48. 
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virtue,  and  moral  virtue.  Moral  virtue,  from  its  empIojineDt, 
may  be  called  more  human,  as  it  tempers  our  appetites  to  the 
purposes  of  human  life.  But  intellectual  virtue  may  be  surely 
called  more  divine,  if  we  consider  the  nature  and  sublimity  of 
its  end. 

Indeed,  for  moral  virtue,  as  it  is  almost  wholly  conversant 
about  appetites  and  affections,  either  to  reduce  the  natural  ones 
to  a  proper  mean,  or  totally  to  expel  the  unnatural  and  vicious, 
it  would  be  impious  to  suppose  the  Deity  to  have  occasion  for 
such  an  habit,  or  that  any  work  of  this  kind  should  call  for  his 
attention.  Yet  Grod  is,  and  lives.  So  we  are  assured  from 
scripture  itself.  What  then  may  we  suppose  the  divine  life  to 
be  i  Not  a  life  of  sleep,  as  the  fables  tell  us  of  Endymion.  K 
we  may  be  allowed,  then,  to  conjecture,  with  a  becoming  reve- 
rence, what  more  likely  than  a  perpetual  energy  of  the  purest 
intellect  about  the  first,  all-comprehensive  objects  of  inteUection, 
which  objects  are  no  other  than  that  intellect  itself!  For  in 
pure  intellection  it  holds  the  reverse  of  all  sensation,  that  the 
perceiver  and  thing  perceived  are  always  one  and  the  same.^ 

It  was  speculation  of  this  kind  concerning  the  Divine  Nature 
which  induced  one  of  the  wisest  among  the  ancients  to  believe, 
^Hhat  the  man  who  could  live  in  the  pure  enjoyment  of  his  mind, 
and  who  properly  cultivated  that  divine  principle,  was  happiest 
in  himself,  and  most  beloved  by  the  gods.  For  if  the  gods  had 
any  regard  to  what  passed  among  men,  (as  it  appeared  they  had,) 
it  was  probable  they  should  rejoice  in  that  which  was  most  ex- 
cellent, and  by  nature  the  most  nearly  allied  to  themselves; 
and  as  this  was  mind,  that  they  should  requite  the  man  who 
most  loved  and  honoured  this,  both  from  his  regard  to  that 
which  was  dear  to  themselves,  and  from  his  acting  a  part 
which  was  laudable  and  right."*^ « 

And  thus  in  all  science  there  is  something  valuable  for  itself, 
because  it  contains  within  it  something  which  is  divine. 

^  El  ohv  otnws  td  f^x*^  ^'  ^Mc<'  iror^,  6  imaginary  deities,  of  whom  some  had  no 

Bcbf  iui,  BavfuurrSv    tl  8i  fjuiKXavj  tri  pretensions  to  life  at  all ;  others  to  none 

Bauuoffi^tpoy'  lx<*  '^  ^*«  i^^  C^  ^^  t*  higher  than  to  vegetables  or  brutes  ;  and 

^apx*<*  ^  7^  ^^^  iy4py€ia,  (w^'  4ku»os  the  best  were  nothing  better  than  illustrious 

8^,  71  iy4pytia'  4y4pytia  Hk  ri  koB*  aurriv^  men,  whose  existence  was  circumscribed  by 

iKMiycv  (an)  iipl(mi  koI  cdfSioT.     ^ofi^v  Hi  the  short  period  of  humanity. 

rhp  Bfhy  cTrcu  (uov  edfSiov,  ApiffroV  &<rT9  To  the  passage  above  quoted,  may  be 

.  (v^  Kc^  aiitv  crwtxhs  fo^  aXUios  &irdoxti  added  another,  which  immediately  precedes 

T#  ©«y,  toOto  7xlf>  6  BfSs.     Tu¥  fierd  rd  it.     Atnhy  8i  you  6  ¥ovs  word  /urdkf/i^ 

^va"  A',  f.    It  is  remarkable  in  scripture,  tow  voytrov'  yoijrhs  y^  ylrerat^  Btyyiimit 

that  God  is  peculiarly  characterized  as  a  ical  yo&y  ^rrc  raMy  yous  Ktd  vhrrw, 

living  Ood,  in  opposition  to  all  false  and  i  *H0m*  Vikqimx'  '^^  K'.  ict^.  V* 
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BOOK  III. 

CHAPTER  I. 

nrrRODUcnoN.     division  op  the  subject  into  its  principal  pabts. 

Some  things  the  mind  performs  through  the  body ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  yarious  works  and  energies  of  art.  Others  it  per- 
fivms  without  such  medium ;  as,  for  example,  when  it  thinks, 
lod  reasoDS,  and  concludes.  Now  though  the  mind,  in  either 
cue,  may  be  called  the  principle  or  source,  yet  are  these  last 
more  properly  its  own  pecuhar  acts,  as  being  immediately  refer- 
ible  to  its  own  innate  powers.  And  thus  is  mind  ultimately 
the  cause  of  all ;  of  eyery  thing  at  least  that  is  fair  and  good. 

Among  those  acts  of  mind  more  immediately  its  own,  that  of 
mental  separation  may  be  well  reckoned  one.  Corporeal  sepa- 
rations, however  accurate  otherwise,  are  in  one  respect  incom- 
Cle,  as  they  may  be  repeated  without  end.  The  smallest 
b,  severed  from  the  smallest  animalcule,  (if  we  could  suppose 
any  instrument  equal  to  such  dissection,)  has  still  a  triple  exten- 
sion of  length,  breath,  and  thickness ;  has  a  figure,  a  colour, 
with  perhaps  many  other  qualities,  and  so  will  continue  to  have 
though  thus  divided  to  infinity.  But  the  mind  surmounts  all 
power  of  concretion,*  and  can  place  in  the  simplest  manner 
every  attribute  by  itself:  convex  without  concave ;  colour  with- 
out superficies ;  superficies  without  body ;  and  body  without  its 
accidents ;  as  distinctly  each  one  as  though  they  had  never  been 
united. 

And  thus  it  is  that  it  penetrates  into  the  recesses  of  all  things, 
oot  only  dividing  them,  as  wholes,  into  their  more  conspicuous 
parts,  but  persisting  till  it  even  separate  those  elementary  prin- 
ciples, which,  being  blended  together  after  a  more  mysterious 
manner,  are  united  in  the  minutest  part  as  much  as  in  the 
mightiest  whole.  *^ 

Now  if  matter  and  form  are  among  these  elements,  and 
deserve  perhaps  to  be  esteemed  as  the  principal  among  them, 
it  may  not  be  foreign  to  the  design  of  this  treatise,  to  seek 
whether  these,  or  any  things  analogous  to  them,  may  be  found 
in  speech  or  language.^  This,  therefore,  we  shall  attempt  after 
the  following  method. 

*  Itaqne  natune  batadA  est  pronus  so-  terms  of  great  import  in  the  days  of  ancient 

lotio  et  feporatio  ;  non  per  ignem  certe,  sed  philosophy,  when  things  were  scrutinized 

per    mentem,    tanqnam    ignem    dirinnm.  rather  at  their  beginning  than  at  their  end. 

Bacon.  Organ.  L  ii.  16.  They  have   been   but  little   regarded   by 

^  See  below,  p.  207,  note  c  modem  philosophy,  which  almost  wholly^ 

«  See   before,  p.  117,  119.    "  Matter"  employs  itself  about  the  last  order  of  sub- 

and  **  Ibrm"  (in  Greek  0Ai|  and  clSos )  were  stance,  that  is  to  say,  the  tangible,  corporeal. 
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Every  thing  in  a  manner,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  is  in 
its  constitution  compounded  of  something  common  and  some- 

or  concrete,  and  which  acknowledges  no  city,^  and  consider  them  as  only  denoting 

separations  even  in  this,  but  those  made  by  that  original  and  native  power  of  inteUe^ 

mathematical  instruments  or  chemical  pro-  tion,  which  being  previous  to  all  hnman 

cess.  knowledge,  is  yet  necessary  to  its  reception ; 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  0Ai7,  there  seems  nothing  then   to  remain  that 

was  tylvoj  ^  a  wood/*    Thus  Homer :  can  give  us  offisnce.    And  so  mudi  for  tht 

Tpdfii  S*  olipta  fjuucpii  ica2  SXri,  idea  of  8A17,  or  *^  matter.'"  See  Alex.  Apbrod. 

no<rtr\¥^*  i^aydrourt  noiruHdotvos  l6yros.  de  Anim.  p.  144.  b.  145.     Arist.  3i&^ti^ 

As  Neptune  past^the  mountains  and  the  wood  p.  121,   122,  141.  edit  Sylb.     PiocL  in 

Trembled  beneath  the  god^s  immortal/eet.  Euclid,  p.  22,  23. 

Hence  as  wood  was  perhaps  the  first  and  As  to  dBos,  its  original  meaning  wm 

most  useful  kind  of  materials,  the  word  0At},  that  of  '^  form**  or  ^  figure,**  comudered  as 

which  denoted  it,  came  to  be  by  degrees  denoting  visible  symmetry  and  proportiaa; 

extended,  and  at  length  to  denote  matter  and  hence  it  had  its  name  from  ems,  "to 

or  materials  in  general   In  this  sense  brass  see  ;**  beauty  of  person  being  one  of  the 

was  called  the  HKt}  or  **  matter**  of  a  statue ;  noblest  and  most  excellent  objects  of  nght. 

stone,  the  CKri  or  **  matter**  of  a  pillar ;  and  Thus  Euripides, 

so  in  other  instances.     The  Platonic  Chal-  tlpArov  fitv  cfSof  i^ior  rvpcuvfSor* 

cidius,  and    other  authors  of   the   latter  Fair  form  to  empire  game  the/int  pmetenee, 

Latinity,  use  sylfxi.  under  the  same  extended  Now  as  the  fdmn  or  figure  of  visiUe  beings 

and  comprehensive  signification.  tended  principally  to  distinguish  tbem,  and 

Now  as  the  species  of  matter  here  men-  to  give  to  each  its  name  and  emenoe ;  haata 

tioned  (stone,  metal,  wood,  &c.)  occur  most  in  a  more  general  sense,  whatever  of  any 

frequently  in  common    life,  and  are   all  kind  (whether  corporeal  or  incorporeal)  was 

nothing  more  than  natural  substances  or  peculiar,  essential,  and  distinctive,  so  as  by 

bodies,  hence  by  the  vulgar,  matter  and  Itody  its  accession  to  any  beings,  as  to  its  8Ai)  or 

have  been  taken  to  denote  the  same  thing ;  *^  matter,**  to  mark  them  with  a  character 

material  to  mean  corporeal ;  immalerial,  in-  which  they  had  not  before,  was  called  by 

corporeo/!,  &c.  But  this  was  not  the  sentiment  the  ancients  el5of,  or  *'form.**    Thus  not 

of  philosophers  of  old,  by  whom  the  term  only  the  shape  given  to  the  bimsa  was 

tnatter  was  seldom  used  under  so  narrow  an  called  the  cZSof ,  or  *^  form**  of  the  atatne ; 

acceptation.     By   these,  every  thing  was  but  the  proportion  assigned  to  the  drags 

called  9ai7,  or**  matter,**  whether  corporeal  or  was  the  cTSos  or  **fonn**  of  the  medicine  ; 

incorporeal,  which  was  capable  of  becoming  the  orderly  motion  of  the  human  body  was 

something  else,  or  of  being  moulded  into  the  clSos  or  **  form**  of  the  danoe ;  the  inst 

something  else,  whether  from  the  operation  arrangement  of  the  propositions,  the  elSat 

of  art,  of  nature,  or  a  higher  cause.  or  **  form**  of  the  syllogisuL  In  like  manner. 

In  this  sense,  they  not  only  called  brass  the  rational  and  accurate  conduct  of  a  wise 
the  0Ai7  of  a  statue,  and  timber  of  a  boat,  and  good  man,  in  all  the  various  relations 
but  letters  and  syllables  they  called  the  and  occurrences  of  life,  made  that  tlBos  or 
0Aoi  of  words  ;  words,  or  simple  terms,  the  **  form**  described  by  Cicero  to  his  son : 
BXjou  of  propositions  ;  and  propositions  them-  Formam  quidam  ipsam,  Maice  fill,  et  tan- 
selves  the  0Aeu  of  syllogisms.  The  Stoics  quom  fiicicm  honest!  vides :  quaa,  si  oculis 
held  all  thin;^  out  of  our  own  power,  (rii  cemeretur,  mirabilcs  amores  (ut  ait  Plato) 
oIk  i^'  Vh^ij  Buch  as  wealth  and  poverty,  excitaret  sapientiae,  &o.  De  Offic.  L 
honour  and  cQshonour,  health  and  sickness.  We  may  go  further  still :  the  Supreme 
life  and  death,  to  be  the  0Aai,  or  materials  Intelligence  which  passes  throi^  all  tluDga, 
of  virtue  or  moral  goodness,  which  had  its  and  which  is  the  same  to  our  capacities  as 
essence  in  a  proper  conduct  with  respect  to  light  is  to  our  eyes,  this  Supreme  Intelli- 
all  these.  (Vid.  Arr.  Epict  1.  i.  c.  29.  Also  gence  has  been  called  clBof  cI5«wr,  **the 
the  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness,  p.  form  of  forms,**  as  being  the  fountain  of  all 
7<%  and  note  t,  M.  Ant  xii.  29  ;  viL  symmetr}%  of  all  good,  and  of  all  truth ; 
29;  X.  18,  19;  where  the  6\tKhv  and  and  as  imparting  to  every  being  those  es- 
tdrmHts  are  opposed  to  each  other.)  The  sential  and  distinctive  attributes  whkh 
Peripatetics,  though  they  expressly  held  the  make  it  to  be  itself,  and  not  any  thing  elsa. 
soul  to  be  iur^fwros^  or  **  incorporeal,**  yet  And  so  much  concerning /brm,  as  before 
still  talked  of  a  wovs  6\uchsy  **a  material  concerning  matter.  We  ikaH  only  add, 
mind**  or  **  intellect.**  This  to  modem  ears  that  it  is  in  the  uniting  of  these  that  every 
may  possibly  sound  somewhat  harshly.  Yet  thing  gencrable  begins  to  exist ;  in  their 
if  we.tfanslate  the  words,  ** natural  capa-  separating,  to  periA,  and   be  at  an  end; 
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thing  pecnliar;  of  something  common,  and  belonging  to  many 
other  things ;  and  of  something  peculiar,  by  which  it  is  distin- 
guished, and  made  to  be  its  true  and  proper  self. 

Hence  language,  if  compared  according  to  this  notion  to  the 
marmurs  of  a  fountain,  or  the  dashings  of  a  cataract,  has  in 
common  this,  that,  like  them,  it  is  a  sound.  But  then,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  in  peculiar  this,  that  whereas  those  sounds  have 
no  meaning  or  signification,  to  language  a  meaning  or  significar 
tion  is  essential.  Again,  language,  if  compared  to  the  voice  of 
irrational  animals,  has  in  common  this,  that,  like  them,  it  has  a 
meaning.  But  then  it  has  this  in  peculiar  to  distinguish  it  from 
them,  that  whereas  the  meaning  of  those  animal  sounds  is 
derived  from  nature,  that  of  language  is  derived,  not  from 
nature,  but  from  compact.** 

From  hence  it  becomes  evident,  that  language,  taken  in  the 
most  comprehensive  view,  implies  certain  sounds,  having  certain 
meanings ;  and  that  of  these  two  principles,  the  sound  is  as  the 
matter,  common  (like  other  matter)  to  many  different  things ; 
the  meaning  as  that  peculiar  and  characteristic  form,  by  which 
the  nature  or  essence  of  language  becomes  complete. 

that  while  the  two  co-exist,  they  co-exist  form. 

not  by  juxta-position,  like  the  stones  in  a         Sed  ego  sic   statuo,  nihil  esse  in  uUo 

vsll,  bnt  by  a  more  intimate  coincidence,  gcnere  tarn  pulcbmm,  quo  non  pulchrins  id 

complete  in  the  minutest  part ;  that  hence,  sit,  unde   illad,  nt   ex   ore  aliquo,  quasi 

if  we  were  to  persist  in  dividing  any  sub-  imago,  exprimatur,  quod  neque  oculis,  neqve 

stance  (for  example  marble)   to  infinity,  auribos,  neque  ullo    sensu  percipi  potest: 

there  would  still  remain  after  every  section  cogitatione  tantum  et  mente  complectimur. 

both  Matter  and  ybrm,  and  these  as  per-  Has  rtrum  fomuu  appellat  ideas  ille  non 

fectly  united  as  before  the  division  began :  intelligendi  solum,  sed  etiam  dicendi  gnivis- 

kntly,  that  they  are  both  pre-existent  to  simus  auctor  et  magister,  Plato:   easqoe 

the  beings   which    they  constitute ;    the  gigni  negat,  et  ait  semper  esse,  ac  ratione 

maUer  \mn%  to  be  found  in  the  world  at  et  intelligentia  contineri :  csetera  nasci  occi- 

hige ;  the  furm^  if  artificial,  pre-existing  dere,  fluere,  labi ;  nee  diutiua  esse  uno  et 

vithin  the  artificer,  or  if  natural,  within  eodem  statu.     Quid  quid  est  igitur,  de  quo 

the  Supreme  Canse)  the  sovereign  artist  of  ratione  et  via  disputetur,  id  est  ad  ultimam 

die  oniverse.  sui  generis  formam  speciemque  redigendunu 

Pmlckrum  pukherrimus  ipte  Cic  ad  M.  Brut  Orat 
Mvtdmm  vunU  gereniy  iimiUqut  in  imagine        ^  The  Peripatetics  (and  with  just  reason) 

fwrmams,  in  all  their  definitions,  as  well  of  words  as 

Even  witboQt  speculating  so  high  as  this,  of  sentences,  made  it  a  part  of  their  chA> 

we  may  see  among  all  animal  and  vegetable  racter  to  be  significant  iror^  avy&^Kiiy^  **  by 

snbstances,  the  form  pre-existing  in  their  compact''    See  Aristot  de  Interp.  c.  2.  4. 

immediate  generating  cause  ;  oak  being  the  Boethins  translates  the  words  karit  trw^ 

parent  of  oak,  Hon  of  lion,  man  of  man,  &c  d^iKriy,  ^  ad  pladtom,^  or  *^  secundum  placi- 

Cicero*s  account  of  these  principles  is  as  turn,'*  and  thus  explains  them  in  his  com- 

foUowa:  ment:  Secundum  piaeiium  vero  est,  quod 

MATTBB.  secundum  quandam  positionem,  placitum- 

Sed  Bubjectam  putant  omnibus  sine  ulla  que  ponentis  aptatur ;  nullum  enim  nomen 

specie,  atque  carentem  omni  ilia  qualitaie  naturaliter  constitutum  est,  neque  unquam, 

(fiKiamiu   enim    traetando    usitatius    hoc  sicut  subjecta  res  a  natura  est,  ita  quoque 

verbum  et  tritins)  mcUeriam  quandam,  ex  a  natura  venicnte    vocabulo   nuncupatnr. 

qua  omnia  expressa  atque  efficta  sint :  (quae  Sed  hominum  genus,  quod  et  ratione,  et 

tota    omnia    aocipere    possit,  omnibusque  oratione  vigeret,  nomina  posuit,  eaqne  qiu- 

modia  mutari  atque  ex  omni  parte)  eoque  bus  libuit  Uteris  syllabisque  conjungens, 

etiam  interire,  non  in  nihilnm,  &c.     Acad,  singulis  subjectarum  remm  substantiis  dedit 

L  8.  Boeth.  in  lib.  de  Interpret  p.  308. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

UPON  THE  MATTER,  OB  COMMON  SUBJECT  OF  LANGUAGE. 

The  vXffy  or  "  matter  of  language,'^  comes  first  to  be  considered; 
a  subject  which  order  will  not  suffer  us  to  omit,  but  in  which 
we  shall  endeavour  to  be  as  concise  as  we  can.  Now  this  uXs;, 
or  ''  matter,^  is  sound ;  and  sound  is  that  sensation  peculiar  to 
the  sense  of  hearing,  when  the  air  hath  felt  a  percussion  adequate 
to  the  producing  such  effect.* 

As  the  causes  of  this  percussion  are  various,  so  from  hence 
sound  derives  the  variety  of  its  species. 

Further,  as  all  these  causes  are  either  animal  or  inanimate, 
so  the  two  grand  species  of  sounds  are  likewise  animal  or  in- 
animate. 

There  is  no  peculiar  name  for  sound  inanimate ;  nor  even  for 
that  of  animals,  when  made  by  the  trampling  of  their  feet,  the 
fluttering  of  their  wings,  or  any  other  cause,  which  is  merely 
accidental.  But  that  which  they  make  by  proper  organs,  in 
consequence  of  some  sensation  or  inward  impulse,  such  animal 
sound  is  called  a  voice. 

As  language  therefore  implies  that  sound  called  Atwian  vaice^ 
we  may  perceive  that  to  know  the  nature  and  powers  of  the 
human  voice,  is  in  fact  to  know  the  matter  or  common  subject  of 
language. 

Now  the  voice  of  man,  and  it  should  seem  of  all  other  animals, 
is  formed  by  certain  organs  between  the  mouth  and  the  lungs, 
and  which  organs  maintain  the  intercourse  between  these  two. 
The  lungs  furnish  air,  out  of  which  the  voice  is  formed ;  and  the 
mouth,  when  the  voice  is  formed,  serves  to  publish  it  abroad. 

What  these  vocal  organs  precisely  are,  is  not  in  all  respects 
agreed  by  philosophers  and  anatomists.  Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is 
certain  that  the  mere  primary  and  simple  voice  is  completely 
formed,  before  ever  it  reach  the  mouth,  and  can  therefore  (as 
well  as  breathing)  find  a  passage  through  the  nose,  when  the 
mouth  is  so  far  stopped,  as  to  prevent  the  least  utterance. 

Now  pure  and  simple  voice,  being  thus  produced,  is  (as  before 

*  This  appears  to  be  Priidan**  meaning  'Axo^iv  84,  rov  lura^lt  rov  re  ^mwwrrt 

when  he  says  of  a  Toice,  what  is  more  koI  rov  iuco^tn-os  adpot  rrXrrrrotUvmt  c^mh 

properly  true  of  sound  in  general,  that  it  is,  poctSSf,  cTra  tcvfiarovfA^wov,  Kcd  reus  iucotus 

snum  sensibile  aurium,  id  est,  quod  proprie  irpo<nriirrotrrosy  &s  KVfiarovroi  rh  i^  rg 

auribua  accidit     Lib.  i.  p.  537.  it^ofuyn    t^p    Kork    ic^cAovs    in^   rw 

The  following   account  of   the  Stoics,  iftfiXriBivros  XiBov :  *^  Porro  audire,  cum  is, 

which  refers  the  cause  of  sound  to  an  un-  qui  medius  inter  loquentem,  et  audientem 

dulation  in  the  air  propagated  circularly,  est,  acr    verberatur    orbiculaiiter,    deinde 

as  when  we  drop  a  stone  into  a  dstem  of  agitatus  auribus  influit,  qnemadmodum  et 

water,  seems  to  accord  with  the  modem  cisternal  aqua  per  orbes  injecto  agitator 

bypoUiesis,  and  to  be  as  plausible  as  any :  lapide.*^  Diog.  Laert  yii. 
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was  observed)  transmitted  to  the  mouth.  Here,  then,  by  means 
of  eertaia  different  organs,  which  do  not  change  its  primary 
qoaUties,  but  only  superadd  others,  it  receives  the  form  or 
character  of  articulation.  For  articulation  is  in  fact  nothintr  else, 
than  that  form  or  character,  acquired  to  simple  voice,  by  means 
of  the  mouth  and  its  several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the 
Kps,  &c.  The  voice  is  not  by  articulation  made  more  grave  or 
acute,  more  loud  or  soft,  (which  are  its  primary  qualities,)  but  it 
acquires  to  these  characters  certain  others  additional,  which  arc 
perfectly  adapted  to  exist  along  with  them.^ 

The  simplest  of  these  new  characters  are  those  acquired  through 
the  mere  openings  of  the  mouth,  as  these  openings  differ  in  giving 
the  voice  a  passage.  It  is  the  variety  of  configurations  in  these 
openings  only,  which  gives  birth  and  origin  to  the  several  vowels; 
aod  hence  it  is  they  derive  their  name,  by  being  thus  eminently 
Tocal,*  and  easy  to  be  sounded  of  themselves  alone. 

There  are  other  articulate  forms,  which  the  mouth  makes  not 
by  mere  openings,  but  by  different  contacts  of  its  different  parts ; 

'  The  eeTeml   organs  above  mentioned  rpaxfi<^  &fyrripit^  koI  rfj  uircpw^  ^oi  r^ 

Mt  only  tenre  the  purposes  of  speech,  but  yapyaptSBVu,  Ktd  Zih,  r^s  irXufyrn  inronX^ 

tiiote  Tery  different  ones  likewise  of  masti-  riva  ^x"^^  cuffBrrrhy^  Kord  riya  6pfiii¥  riis 

cation  and  retpiration  ;  so  frugal  is  nature  ifo/x^^'   ^"""^P    ^'^  ^^f'  iixirwtwrrwv  irapk 

in  thus  assigning  them  double  duty,  and  so  rots  fiovaiKoTs  KdKoviiiwv  opydytav  avfi- 

carefol  to  maintain  her  character  of  doing  /SatVci,   oloy    aitXuy    xai    (rvplyY^y'    f^t 

nothing  in  rain.  yki&rrriSj  kou   rwy  &8<{yT(DV,  iced   x^'^^^*' 

He  that  would  be  informed  how  much  xphs  fxtv  r^y  SuiXcirrov  kyayKcdwy  Jivrwv^ 

Wtter  the  parts  here  mentioned  are  framed  Tphs  Sc  r^v  airhJus  ipw^v  oh  irdyrus  avfir 

fer  discourse  in  man,  who  is  a  discursive  ^oKKofitvtov :  *^  Estque  sonus,  ictus  acris  qui 

miinal,  than   they  are  in  other  animals,  auditu  sentitur :  vox  autem  est  sonus,  quern 

vho  are  not  so,  may  consult  Aristotle  in  animans  edit,  cum  per  thoracis  compres* 

Us  treatise  de  Animal.  Part  lib.  ii.  c.  17  ;  sionem  acr  attractus  a  pulmonc,  elisus  simul 

iibk  iii  c.  1.  3.     De  Anima,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  totus  in  arteriam,  quam  asperom  vocant,  et 

i^  '23,  &C.  palatum,  aut  gurgulionem  inipingit,  et  ex 

And  here,  by  the  way,  if  such  inquirer  ictu  sonum  quondam  t(en8il)ilera  pro  nnimi 

be  of  a  genius  truly  modem,  he  may  pos-  quodara  iropetu  pcrficit     Id   quod  in  in- 

liUy  wonder  how  the  philosopher,  consider'  strumcntis    qune    quia    inflant,    ideo    ifin 

v^  (as  it  is  modestly  phrased)  the  age  in  xvcvrrra  a  musicis  dicuntur,  usu  vcnit,  ut 

vhich  he  lived,  should  know  so  much,  and  in  tibiis,  ac  fistulis  contingit,  cum  lingua, 

reason  so  welL     But  if  he  have  any  taste  denies,  labiaque  ad  loquelam  necessaria  sint, 

or  value  for  aincient  literature,  he  may  with  ad  vocem  vero  simpliccm  non  omnino  con- 

onch  jnstcr  cause  wonder  at  the  vanity  of  ferant."  Ammon.  in  lib.  De  Interpr.  p.  25. 

liis  contemporaries,  who  dream  all  philo-  B.     Vid.  etiam  Boerhaave  Institut.  Medic. 

Mphy  to  be  the  invention  of  their  own  age,  sect  G26.  630. 

knowing  nothing  of  those  ancients  still  re-         It  appears  that  the  Stoics  (contrary  to 

maining  for  their  perusal,  though  they  are  the  notion  of  the  Peripatetics)  used  tho 

10  ready  an  ercry  occasion  to  give  the  pre-  word  (pcov}i,  to  denote  sound  in  general. 

ference  to  themselves.  They  defined  it  therefore  to  be,  t^  tSiov 

The  following  account  from  Ammonius  outrBriThy  iueo^Sf  which  justifies  the  defini- 

will  shew  whence  the  notions  in  this  chapter  tion  given  by  Prisciun,  in   the  note  pre* 

are  taken,  and  what  authority  we  have  to  ceding.     Animal  sound  they  defined  to  be, 

diftinguiflh   voice   from  mere  sound  ;    and  &^p,  (nrh  dpfArjs  irtir\rirYfi4ifo5.  **"  air  struck 

articnUte  voice  from  simple  voico.  (and  so  made  audible)  by  Rome  animal  im< 

Ko)  ^6^s  fi^v  i(rTt  irXffyri  kipos  aitrOririi  pulse  ;'•  and  human  or  rational  hOund,  they 

imi>§'   ^flM^  8^,  t^6fpos   i^   ifi^vxov  yiv6-  defined,  ivapOpos  koI  &irb  Jiiavolas  iKTre/xiro- 

^cvof,  irtiy  Zt!k  TTJs  <rvaro\rfs  rod  BtipaKOs  fi^^rj'*  "sound  articulate  and  derived  from 

MKifi6tuyos  iLwh  rov  iryf^fAoyos  6  tltnrvtu-  the  discursive  faculty.'*  Diog.  Laert  vii.  55, 
#sb  i^p  wpotrwiirr^  iiBp^s  rp  KoKovfUyp        f  ^wK^trra. 
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such,  for  lustance,  as  it  makes  by  the  junction  of  the  two  lips,  of 
the  tongue  with  the  teeth,  of  the  tongue  with  the  palate,  and 
the  like.  ■, 

Now  as  all  these  several  contacts,  unless  some  opening  of  the  . 
mouth  either  immediately  precede,  or  immediately  follow,  would  \ 
rather  occasion  silence,  than  to  produce  a  voice;  hence  it  is, 
that  with  some  such  opening,  either  previous  or  subsequent, 
they  are  always  connected.  Hence  also  it  is,  that  the  articula- 
tions so  produced  are  called  consonant,  because  they  sound  not 
of  themselves,  and  from  their  own  powers,  but  at  all  times  in 
company  with  some  auxiliary  vowel." 

There  are  other  subordinate  distinctions  of  these  primary 
articulations,  which  to  enumerate  would  be  foreign  to  the  design 
of  this  treatise. 

It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  they  are  all  denoted  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  element,*  inasmuch  as  every  articulation  of  every 
other  kind  is  from  them  derived,  and  into  them  resolved.  Under 
their  smallest  combination  they  produce  a  syllable ;  syllables 
properly  combined  produce  a  word ;  words  properly  combined 
produce  a  sentence ;  and  sentences  properly  combined  produce 
an  oration  or  discourse. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  to  principles  apparently  so  trivial,^  as 

^  X^fji^yct.  because  no  other  wrs  deemed  re^[Qinte  to 

*  The  Stoic  definition  of  an  element  is  rational  commmiication.  Worda,  at  the  ubm 

as  follows :  Him  Hh  oroixctor,  4^  oZ  xp(Arov  time,  the  medium  of  this  communicaUon, 

ylytrcu  r&  yiv6pi€vay  koX  tts  h  Haxarow  hmr  being  (as    Homer  well    describes    them) 

X^fTcu :  **  an  element  is  that  out  of  which,  frta  trrtpo^yra^  "  winged  words,"  were  re- 

as  their  first  principle,  things  generated  are  presented  in  their  velocity  by  the  wings  of 

made,  and  into  which,  as  their  last  remains,  his  bonnet 

they  are  resolved.**  Diog.   Laert  vii.  176.  Let  us  suppose  such  a  Hermet,  having 

What  Aristotle  says  upon  elements,  with  re-  the  front  of  his  basis  (the  usual  place  for 

spect  to  the  subject  here  tr^tcd,  is  worth  at-  inscriptions)  adorned  with  some  old  alphft* 

tending  to:  <f>ofvris(rroixf7a^4^i^ytr{ryKfiTau  bet,   and   having  a  veil   flung  across,  by 

ij  (puy^^  Kcd  fls  k  UtaipfTreu  Hffxara'  ixtTya  which  that  alphabet  is  partly  covered.   Let 

8^  firfK^r  (Is  iWas  ipttviis  iripas  r^  cfSci  a  youth  be  seen  drawing  off  this  veil ;  and 

abr&y :  ^  the  elements  of  articulate  voice  a  nymph,  near  the  youth,  transcribing  what 

are  those  things  out  of  which  the  voice  is  she  there  discovers. 

cumpounvied,  and  into  which,  as  its  last  Such  a  design  would  easily  indicate  its 

remains,  it  is  divided :  the  elements  them-  meaning.     The  youth  we  might  imagine  to 

selves  being  no  further  divisible  into  other  be  the  genius  of  man,  (naturae  Deus  humans, 

articulate  voices,  differing  in  species  from  as  Horace  styles  him ;)  the  nymph  to  be 

them.**    Afetaph.  v.  c.  3.  /ooyfuxr^^,  or  *^  memory  ;**  as  much  as  to 

•^  The  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours  to  insinuate  that  **  man,  for  the  preservation  of 

the   inventor  of  letters,  and  regulator   of  his  deeds  and  inventions,  was  necessarilj 

language,  whom  they  called  Theuth.     By  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  letters;   and 

the  Greeks  he  was  worshipped  under  the  that  memory,  being  conscious  of  her  own 

name  of  Hermes,  and  represented  commonly  insufficiency,  was  glad  to  avail  herself  of  so 

by  a  head  alone  without  other  limbs,  stand-  valuable  an  acquisition.** 

ing  upon  a  quadrilateral  basis.     The  head  As  to  Hermes,  his  history,  genealogy, 

itself  was  that  of  a  beautiful  youth,  having  mythology,  figure,  &c.  vid.  Platon.  PhileK 

on  it  a  petcuuSf  or  bonnet,  adorned  with  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  edit  Serran.     Died.  Sic  L  L 

two  wings.  Horat  od.  x.  L  I.   Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  987. 

There  was  a  peculiar  reference  in  this  cum  Comment  Joan.  Diaconi.  Thucyd.  vi 

figure  to  the  *Epfiris  Arfyioj,  **  the  Hennes  of  27.  et  Scholiast   in   loc     Pighiom  apod 

language  or  discourse.**     He  possessed  no  Oronov.  Thesaur.  vol.  ix.  p.  1164. 

other  part  of  the  human  figure  but  the  head.  For  the  value  and  importanoc  of  prisd- 
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about  twenty  plain  elementary  sounds,  we  owe  that  variety  of 
•rticnlate  Toices,  which  have  been  sufficient  to  explain  the  senti- 
ments of  so  innumerable  a  multitude,  as  all  the  present  and  past 
generations  of  men. 

It  appears,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  matter  or 
common  subject  of  language  is  that  species  of  sounds  called 
voices  articulate. 

What  remains  to  be  examined  in  the  following  chapter,  is 
langaage  under  its  characteristic  and  peculiar  form,  that  is  to 
ny,  language  considered,  not  with  respect  to  sound,  but  to 
meaning. 


CHAPTER   III. 

UPON  THE  FORM,  OR  PECULIAR  CHARACTER,  OF  LANGUAGE. 

When  to  any  articulate  voice  there  accedes  by  compact  a 
meaning  or  signification,  such  voice  by  such  accession  is  then 
called  a  word ;  and  many  words,  possessing  their  significations 
(as  it  were)  under  the  same  compact,'  unite  in  constituting  a 
particular  language. 

(iei,  and  the  difficnlty  in  attaining  them,  Tva  ica2  iv  airrS  rq?  ipctytTy  ^  rtY'^udi  avrris 

Mc  Aristot.  de  Sophist.  Elcnch.  c.  34.  Huucplyrireu  Hvvofus'  SiyAoMrt  m  ravra  ol 

The  faDowing  pouage,  taken  from  that  tls  xdWos  (rwri04fif¥oi  \6yotfi9T^fi4rp«ty, 

abk  mathematician  Tacquet,  will  be  found  Ij  &yfv  fiirpwv :    ^  In  the  same  manner, 

|)ccaUar]y  pertinent  to  what  has  been  said  therefore,  as  local  motion  is  from  nature, 

mtUschapter  concerning  elementary  sounds,  but  dancing  is  something  positive;  and  as 

pi  324,  325  timber  exists  in  nature,  but  a  door  is  some- 

MiBe  miUiones  scriptorum  mille  annorum  thing  positive  ;   so  is  the  power  of  pro- 

nlBonibus  non   scribent  omnes  24  litte-  ducing  a  vocal  sound  founded  in  nature, 

Odim  alphabeti  permutationes,  licet  singuli  but  that  of  explaining  ourselves  by  nouns, 

^otidie  absolverent  40  paginas,  quarum  or  verbs,  something  positive.    And  hence  it 

vaaqua^ue  contineret  diversos  ordines  lit-  is,  that  as  to  the  simple  power  of  producing 

tenrum  24.     Tacquet  Arithmetics  Theor.  vocal  sound,  (which  is,  as  it  were,  the  organ 

p.  S81.  edit.  Antverp.  1663.  or  instrument   to   the   soul^s    fkculties  of 

'  See  before,  note  d,  p.  207.     Sec  also  knowledge  or   volition,)  as  to   this  vocal 

pi  27,  note  e;  and  p.  28,  note  6.  power,  I  say,  man  seems  to  possess  it  from 

The  following  quotation  from  Ammonius  nature,  in  like  manner  as  irrational  ani- 

ii  remarkable :  KaOcCvcp  olv  rh  fi^y  kot^  mals :  but  as  to  the  employing  of  nouns,  or 

rSvov  KiPfT&Bat,  ^{/(rtu,  rb  tk  ipx^Mai,  verbs,  or  sentences  composed  out  of  them, 

Hirci  Kid  jcard  avy&fiKTiyf  Kcd  rh  fi^y  ^6-  in  the  explanation  of  our  sentiments,  (the 

A0r,  ^dcrcc,  i^  8i  ^^po,  04<rw  othu  Ktd  rh  thing  thus  employed  being  founded  not  in 

fUw  ^<M^IW,  i^6<rtiy  rh  84  8i*  iyofidrwy  ^  nature,  but  in  position,)  this  he  seems  to 

fnfidrwp  tnifudytaf,  Bttrtt — koX  (ouct  r^y  possess  by  way  of  peculiar  eminence,  be- 

M^r    ^wTfTuci^v   HivayuVy  6pyayay   oZtrav  cause  he  alone,  of  all  mortal  beings,  par- 

rwr  ifo/xMwi^  i¥  Tifjuy  tvydfMtty  yywrruc&y^  takes  of  a  soul,  which  can  move  itself,  and 

I  iptKrucSr,  xarh  <p6<ny  dx*^^  ^  &v0p»iros  operate  artificially  ;   so  that  even  in  the 

rapa9\ri<rims  rots   &A<f>oi$   ((Aois'   rh  84  subject  of  sound,  his  artificial  power  shews 

Mtuuri¥y  ^   fi^fMtriy^  v  toTt   ix  ro^rnoy  itself;  as  the  various  elegant  compositions, 

nyicfifUyois  KSyon  xp^^tu  irphs  r^y  <nt-  both  in  metre  and  without  metre,  abun- 

puuriap  (oujc/ti  4>^ci  obciy^  &AA<i  ff^o'ei)  dantly   prove.**     Ammon.   de   Intcrpr.    p. 

i^edf^rrov  fx'"'  ^P^^  '''^  AXoya  (wa,  9i6ri  51.  A. 

ral  /A^yos  T&y  0yrir&y  abroKtrfyrov  fitr^x^t         It  must  be  observed,  that  the  operating 

infx^t,  icaX  rfx''***'*  i^^pytw  Bvyofi^yjis,  artificially,  (iytpyw  t€Xw«»»»)  of  which 
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It  appears  from  hence,  that  a  word  may  be  defined,  "a  voice 
articulate  and  significant  by  compact ;""  and  that  language  may 
be  defined,  ''  a  system  of  such  voices,  so  significant.**^ 

It  is  from  notions  like  these  concerning  language  and  word% 
that  one  may  be  tempted  to  call  language  a  kind  of  picture  of 
the  universe,  where  the  words  are  as  the  figures  or  images  of  all 
particulars. 

And  yet  it  may  be  doubted  how  far  this  is  true.  For  if 
pictures  and  images  are  all  of  them  imitations,  it  will  follow, 
that  whoever  has  natural  faculties  to  know  the  original,  will,  by 
help  of  the  same  faculties,  know  also  its  imitations.  But  it  by 
no  means  follows,  that  he  who  knows  any  being,  should  know, 
for  that  reason,  its  Greek  or  Latin  name. 

The  truth  is,  that  every  medium  through  which  we  exhibit 
any  thing  to  another''s  contemplation,  is  either  derived  from 
natural  attributes,  and  then  it  is  an  imitation ;  or  else  from  ac- 
cidents quite  arbitrary,  and  then  it  is  a  symbol.™ 

Now  if  it  be  allowed,  that  in  far  the  greater  part  of  things, 
not  any  of  their  natural  attributes  are  to  be  found  in  articulate 
voices,  and  that  yet  through  such  voices  things  of  every  kind 
are  exhibited,  it  will  follow,  that  words  must  of  necessity  be 
symbols,  because  it  appears  that  they  cannot  be  imitations. 

But  here  occurs  a  question,  which  deserves  attention  :  "Why, 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  men  with  men,  have  imitations 
been  neglected,  and  symbols  preferred,  although  symbols  are 
only  known  by  habit  or  institution,  while  imitations  are  re- 

Ammonius  here  speaks,  and  which  he  con-  Avyarai  (/    ris    vroO^oBcu    §nd    96paTOS 

eiders  as  a  distinctive  mark  peculiar  to  the  itvdraffiy,  koI  $4\ovs  iupfffw,  Ked  aXXk  /ah 

human  soal,  means  something  very  different  pia  :   ^  A  representation,  or   resemblance, 

from  the  mere  producing  works  of  elegance  differs  from  a  sj-mbol,  inasmuch  as  the  re- 

and  design  ;  else  it  could  never  be  a  mark  semblance  aims,  as  far  as  possible,  to  repre- 

of  distinction  between  man  and  many  other  sent  th»  vcr}'  luiture  of  the  thing,  nor  is  it 

species  of  animals,  such  as  the  bee,  the  in  oUr  power  to  shift  or  vary  it     Thus,  a 

beaver,  the  swallow,  &c.    Seebefore,  p.  3,  4,  representation  intended  for  Socrates,  in  a 

and  G2.  picture,  if  it  have  not  those  circumstances 

°^  Auup4p€t  8^  rh  dfiolufJM  rod  (rvjj.fi6\ov^  peculiar  to  Socrates,  the  bald,  the  fiat-noted, 

KadSaoy  rh  fi^y  dfioUufia  r^y  <p6(rty  avrify  aud  the  eyes  projecting,  cannot  properly  be 

rov  rrpdyfiaros  Kard  rh  ^vvarhy  hiruKoyi-  called   a   representation   of   him.      But  a 

^fffBoi  fiovKfrcUy  Kcd  ovk  tcrriv  i^*  rjfiTy  symbol,  or  sign,  (for  the  philosopher  Ari- 

ainh  fifraK\d<rat'  rh  yiip  iy  rg  uKSyt  7c-  stotle  uses  both  names,)  is  wholly  in  onr 

ypofxfifyov  rod  XtioKparovs,  dftoitaficu,  ci  fiii  own   power,  as   depending   singly  for  its 

Ktd   rh  <pa\aHphy,  Kcd   rh   ffifxhy^  Kcd  rh  existence  on  our  imagination.     Thus,  for 

il^BaXiioy  fx^'  '''^^  l,o»Kpdrovs,  oifK^r''  tuf  example,  as  to  the  time  when  two  amiiet 

aitrov  \4yoiro   tlyau  6noioofia'   rh  B4  yt  should  engage,  the  symbol  or  sign  may  be 

(TuijfioKov^  ffrpi  on;^i«ioy,  {kfi^rtpa  yap  6  the  sounding  of  u  trumpet,  the  throwing  of 

<fn\j6ao<l)os  avrh  dyond((i)  rh  Skoy  iift*  ij^iy  a  torch,  (accortling  to  what  Kuripides  says, 

Ixcff  ^Tc  Kol  4k  fJL^yyjs  wpi<rrdfi(yoy  rrji  But  when  thejiaming  torch  uxu  kmritd^ 

4ifi€r4pas  irtyoitu'  oToVy  rod  x6rt  Hu  (rvfx-  the  sign 

fidWtty  iXA^Aoif  robs  vokf/AOvyras,  5^  0/  purple  Jighi,  as   tchem  the   trumpet 

VQxai  a^/ifioKoy  tlyat  «ca2  trdXiriyyos  &«^  aoundt^  &c.) 

Xijcrir,  Koi  XofiwdZos  pi^u^  iea$dwep  fn<rly  or  else  one  may  suppose  the  eleTating  of  a 

£i^iir/9i}f,  spear,  the  darting  of  a  weapon,  and  a  thon- 

Etrcl  8*  ii^ti$fi  m/pffhs,  4i)S  rvpmiyucris  sand  ways  beside.**    Ammon.  in  Lib.  ds 

2iU«<770f  ^x^"*  oiifia  ^tylov  fUxyis.  Interp.  p.  1 7.  B. 
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eogfnised  by  a  kind  of  Datural  intuition  l"^  To  this  it  may  be 
answered,  that  if  the  sentiments  of  the  mind,  like  the  features  of 
the  face,  were  immediately  visible  to  every  beholder,  the  art  of 
speech  or  discourse  would  have  been  perfectly  superfluous.  But 
BOW,  while  our  minds  lie  enveloped  and  hid,  and  the  body  (like 
a  veil)  conceals  every  thing  but  itself,  we  are  necessarily  com- 
pelled, when  we  communicate  our  thoughts,  to  convey  them  to 
each  other  through  a  medium  which  is  corporeal."  And  hence 
it  is  that  all  signs,  marks,  imitations,  and  symbols  must  needs  be 
sensible,  and  addressed  as  such  to  the  senses.®  Now  the  senses, 
we  know,  never  exceed  their  natural  limits ;  the  eye  perceives 
Bo  sounds;  the  ear  perceives  no  figures  nor  colours.  If,  there- 
fore, we  were  to  converse,  not  by  symbols  but  by  imitations,  as 
fcr  as  things  are  characterized  by  figure  and  colour,  our  imita- 
tion would  be  necessarily  through  figure  and  colour  also.  Again, 
as  far  as  they  are  characterized  by  sounds,  it  would,  for  the  same 
reason,  be  through  the  medium  of  sounds.  The  like  may  be  said 
of  all  the  other  senses,  the  imitation  still  shifting  along  with  the 
objects  imitated.  We  see,  then,  how  complicated  such  imitation 
would  prove. 

If  we  set  language,  therefore,  as  a  symbol,  in  opposition  to 
such  imitation ;  if  we  reflect  on  the  simplicity  of  the  one,  and 
the  multiplicity  of  the  other;  if  we  consider  the  ease  and  speed 
with  which  words  are  formed,  (an  ease  which  knows  no  trouble 
or  fatigue,  and  a  speed  p  which  equals  the  progress  of  our  very 
thoughts,)  if  we  oppose  to  this  the  difficulty  and  length  of  imi- 
tations; if  we  remember  that  some  objects  are  capable  of  no 
imitations  at  all,  but  that  all  objects  universally  may  be  typified 
by  S3mibols ;  we  may  plainly  perceive  an  answer  to  the  question 
here  proposed,  "  Why,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  men  with 
men,  imitations  have  been  rejected,  and  symbols  preferred.'*' 

Hence,  too,  we  may  perceive  a  reason,  why  there  never  was 
a  language,  nor  indeed  can  possibly  be  framed  one,  to  express 
the  properties  and  real  essences  of  things,  as  a  mirror  exhibits 
their  figures  and  their  colours.  For  if  language  of  itself  imply 
nothing  more  than  certain  species  of  sounds,  with  certain  mo- 
tions concomitant ;  if  to  some  beings  sound  and  motion  are  no 
attributes  at  all ;  if  to  many  others,  where  attributes,  they  are 
no  way  essential,  (such  as  the  murmurs  and  wavings  of  a  tree 

"  A/  ^ox<d  al  rifi4rfp<Ut  yvfUfol  fiky  oZcrai  tar :  quocirca  opus  eis  fuit  nominibus,  qui- 

rww  trea/idrw^  ifivvxurro  Zi*  ainuy  rStv  vorj-  bus  res  inter  se  significarcnt,"    Animon.  in 

fuir»v  ffrifiaiwttv  iWiiXais  rdi  xpdyfuira'  Praedicam.  p.  18.  A. 

'ErciSj^  9k  ffdifioffi  ffvyZibivraL,  Ziia\v  v4-         °  Quicqaid  scindi  possit  in  diflTercntiai 

^ovf    wfptKa\6irrovaiy   alnwv  rh   votphv^  satis  nurocrosas,  ad   notionum   varietatem 

fMiBiicu^  r&»   ovofidrwy,  5i'   wv    trn^iai-  explicandara  (modo  difTerentiae  illse  sensiii 

roucrir   hXXiiKeus   rh.  xftdyfiara :  "Anirai  pcrceptibiles   sint)   fieri    potest   vchiculum 

oostri  a  corporis  corapage  accreti  res  vicissim  cogitationum  de  homine  in  hominem.     Ba- 

animi   conceptionibus   significarc    possent:  con.  de  Augra.  Scicnt.  vi.  I. 
mm  aatcm  cnrporibm  involuti  sint,  perinde         p  "Eirco  irrcpo^iTo.    See  before,  p.  211. 
tc  n«bn1ii,  ipsoram  intelligendi  vis  obt«gi> 
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during  a  storm,)  if  this  be  true — It  is  impossible  the  nature  of 
such  beings  should  be  expressed,  or  the  least  essential  property 
be  any  way  imitated,  while  between  the  medium  and  themselves 
there  is  nothing  connatural.*^ 

It  is  true,  indeed,  when  primitives  were  once  established,  it 
was  easy  to  follow  the  connection  and  subordination  of  nature, 
in  the  just  deduction  of  derivatives  and  compounds.  Thus  the 
sounds  water  and  fire^  being  once  annexed  to  those  two  ele- 
ments, it  was  certainly  more  natural  to  call  beings  participating 
of  the  first  watery^  of  the  last  fiery^  than  to  commute  the  terms, 
and  call  them  by  the  reverse.  But  why,  and  from  what  natural 
connections  the  primitives  themselves  might  not  be  commuted, 
it  will  be  found,  I  believe,  difficult  to  assign  a  reason,  as  well  in 
the  instances  before  us,  as  in  most  others.  We  may  here  also 
see  the  reason  why  all  language  is  founded  in  compact,  and  not 
in  nature ;  for  so  are  all  symbols,  of  which  words  are  a  certaia 
species. 

The  question  remains,  if  words  are  symbols,  then  symbols  of 
what  ?  If  it  be  answered  "Of  things \^  the  question  returns,  "Of 
what  things  ?^  If  it  be  answered,  "  Of  the  several  individuals  of 
sense,  the  various  particular  beings  which  exist  around  usf"*  to  this, 
it  is  replied,  may  be  raised  certain  doubts.  In  the  first  place, 
every  word  will  be  in  fact  a  proper  name.  Now  if  all  words  are 
proper  names,  how  came  lexicographers,  whose  express  business 
is  to  explain  words,  either  wholly  to  omit  proper  names,  or,  at 
least,  to  explain  them,  not  from  their  own  art,  but  from  history! 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  then,  in  strictness,  no 
word  can  belong  to  more  than  one  individual.  But  if  so,  then, 
as  individuals  are  infinite,  to  make  a  perfect  language,  words 
must  be  infinite  also.  But  if  infinite,  then  incomprehensible, 
and  never  to  be  attained  by  the  wisest  men ;  whose  labours  in 
language  upon  this  hypothesis  would  be  as  idle  as  that  study  of 
infinite  written  symbols,  which  missionaries  (if  they  may  be 
credited)  attribute  to  the  Chinese. 

Again,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  or  (which  is  the  same) 
the  symbols  of  individuals  ;  it  will  follow,  as  individuals  are  not 
only  infinite,  but  ever  passing,  that  the  language  of  those  who 
lived  ages  ago  will  be  as  unknown  now  as  the  very  voices  of  the 
speakers.  Nay,  the  language  of  every  province,  of  every  town, 
of  every  cottage,  must  be  everywhere  different  and  everywhere 
changing,  since  such  is  the  nature  of  individuals  which  it  follows. 

Agaiu,  if  all  words  are  proper  names,  the  symbols  of  indivi- 
duals, it  will  follow  that  in  language  there  can  be  no  general 
proposition,  because  upon  the  hypothesis  all  terms  are  parti- 
cular ;  nor  any  affirmative  proposition,  because  no  one  individual 
in  nature  is  another.  It  remains,  there  can  be  no  propositions 
but  particular  negatives.     But  if  so,  then  is  language  incapable 

'  See  before,  p.  32. 
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of  communicating  general  affirmative  truths;  if  so,  then  of  com- 
monicating  demonstration/  if  so,  then  of  communicating  sciences, 
irhich  are  so  many  systems  of  demonstrations ;  if  so,  then  of 
communicating  arts,  which  are  the  theorems  of  science  applied 
practically ;  if  so,  we  shall  he  little  better  for  it  either  in  specu- 
lation or  in  practice.*  And  so  much  for  this  hypothesis;  let  us 
BOW  try  another. 

If  words  are  not  the  symbols  of  external  particulars,  it  follows, 
of  Coarse,  they  must  be  the  symbols  of  our  ideas ;  for  this  is 
•yident,  if  they  are  not  symbols  of  things  without,  they  can 
only  be  symbols  of  something  within. 

Here  then  the  question  recurs,  if  symbols  of  ideas,  then  of  what 
ideas!  Of  sensible  ideas.  Be  it  so,  and  what  follows?  Every 
thing,  in  fact,  which  has  followed  already  from  the  supposition  of 
their  being  the  symbols  of  external  particulars ;  and  that  from 
this  plain  and  obvious  reason,  because  the  several  ideas  which 
particulars  imprint,  must  needs  be  as  infinite  and  mutable  as 
they  are  themselves. 

If,  then,  words  are  neither  the  symbols  of  external  particulars, 
Dor  yet  of  particular  ideas,  they  can  be  symbols  of  nothing  else, 
except  of  general  ideas,  because  nothing  else,  except  these, 
remains.  And  what  do  we  mean  by  general  ideas  ?  We  mean 
such  as  are  common  to  many  individuals ;  not  only  to  individuals 
which  exist  now,  but  which  existed  in  ages  past,  and  will  exist 
in  ages  future ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  ideas  belonging  to  the 
words  man^  lian^  cedar.  Admit  it,  and  what  follows?  It 
follows,  that  if  words  are  the  symbols  of  such  general  ideas, 
lexicographers  may  find  employ,  though  they  meddle  not  with 
proper  names. 

It  follows,  that  one  word  may  be  not  homonymously,  but 
truly  and  essentially  common  to  many  particulars,  past,  present, 
and  future;  so  that  however  these  particulars  may  be  infinite 
and  ever  fleeting,  yet  language,  notwithstanding,  may  be  definite 
and  steady.  But  if  so,  then  attainable  even  by  ordinary  capa- 
cities, without  danger  of  incurring  the  Chinese  absurdity.* 

Again,  it  follows  that  the  language  of  those  who  lived  ages 
ago,  as  far  as  it  stands  for  the  same  general  ideas,  may  he  as 
intelligible  now  as  it  was  then.  The  like  may  be  said  of  the 
same  language  being  accommodated  to  distant  regions,  and  even 
to  distant  nations,  amidst  all  the  variety  of  ever  new  and  ever 
changing  objects. 

Again,  it  follows  that  language  may  be  expressive  of  general 
imths ;  and  if  so,  then  of  demonstration,  and  sciences,  and  arts ; 
and  if  so,  become  subservient  to  purposes  of  every  kind." 

'  See  p.  94,  and  note  g.  firmative.     So  true  are  those  vereca,  how- 

•  Tke  whole  of  Euclid  (whose  elements  ever  barbarous  as  to  their  style, 
may  be   called  the  basis  of  matheinatical         Syllogizari  nrm  eat  eje  particulan\ 
science)  is  founded  upon  general  terms  and         l^eve  neffatitisy  recte  conclttdere  si  ru. 
geaend  propositions,  most  of  which  are  af-         *  See  p.  214.  "  See  before,  note  ». 
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Now  if  it  be  true  "  that  none  of  these  things  could  be  asserted 
of  language,  were  not  words  the  symbols  of  general  ideas ;  and 
it  be  further  true  that  these  things  may  be  all  undeniably 
asserted  of  language  ;'*''  it  will  follow,  (and  that  necessarily,)  that 
words  are  the  symbols  of  general  ideas. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  even  here  may  be  an  objection.  It  may  be 
urged,  if  words  are  the  symbols  of  general  ideas,  language  may 
answer  well  enough  the  purpose  of  philosophers  who  reason 
about  general  and  abstract  subjects;  but  what  becomes  of  the 
business  of  ordinary  life?  Life,  we  know,  is  merged  in  a  midti- 
tude  of  particulars,  where  an  explanation  by  language  is  as 
requisite  as  in  the  highest  theorems.  The  vulgar,  indeed,  want 
it  to  no  other  end.  How  then  can  this  end  in  any  respect  be 
answered,  if  language  be  expressive  of  nothing  fiirther  thaa 
general  ideas  i 

To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  arts  surely  respect  the 
business  of  ordinary  life ;  yet  so  far  are  general  terms  from  being 
an  obstacle  here,  that  without  them  no  art  can  be  rationally 
explained.  How,  for  instance,  should  the  measuring  artist 
ascertain  to  the  reapers  the  price  of  their  labours,  had  not  he 
first,  through  general  terms,  learned  those  general  theorems  that 
respect  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  mensuration  i 

But  suppose  this  not  to  satisfy  a  persevering  objector;  sup- 
pose him  to  insist,  that,  admitting  this  to  be  true,  there  were 
still  a  multitude  of  occasions  for  minute  particularizing,  of  which 
it  was  not  possible  for  mere  generals  to  be  susceptible;  suppose, 
I  say,  such  an  objection,  what  should  we  answer?  That  the 
objection  was  just ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  and 
completion  of  language,  that  it  should  be  expressive  of  par- 
ticulars as  well  as  of  generals.  We  must  however  add,  that  its 
general  terms  are  by  far  its  most  excellent  and  essential  part, 
since  from  these  it  derives  "  that  comprehensive  universaHty, 
that  just  proportion  of  precision  and  permanence,  without  which 
it  could  not  possibly  be  either  learned  or  understood,  or  applied 
to  the  purposes  of  reasoning  and  science ;"'''  that  particular  terms 
have  their  utility  and  end,  and  that  therefore  care  too  has  been 
taken  for  a  supply  of  these. 

One  method  of  expressing  particulars  is  that  of  proper  names. 
This  is  the  least  artificial,  because  proper  names  being  in  every 
district  arbitrarily  applied,  may  be  unknown  to  those  who  know 
the  language  perfectly  well,  and  can  hardly  therefore  with 
propriety  be  considered  as  parts  of  it.  The  other,  and  more 
artificial  method,  is  that  of  definitives  or  articles,*  whether  we 
assume  the  pronominal,  or  those  more  strictly  so  called.  And 
here  we  cannot  enough  admire  the  exquisite  art  of  language, 
which,  without  wandering  into  infinitude,  contrives  how  to 
denote  things  infinite ;  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  which,  by 

«  See  before,  p.  187,  8,  and  184,  5. 
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tbe  small  tribe  of  definitives  properly  applied  to  general  terms, 
koows  how  to  employ  these  last,  though  in  number  finite,  to  the 
accurate  expression  of  infinite  particulars. 

To  explain  what  has  been  said  by  a  single  example.  Let  the 
lifeneral  terra  be  nian,  I  have  occasion  to  apply  this  term  to  the 
denoting  of  some  particular.  Let  it  be  required  to  express  this 
particular,  as  unknown,  I  say  a  man ;  known,  I  say  the  man ; 
indefinite,  any  man ;  definite,  a  certain  man ;  present  and  near, 
this  man ;  present  and  distant,  that  man ;  like  to  some  other, 
tMch  a  man ;  an  indefinite  multitude,  many  men ;  a  definite 
maltitude,  a  thousand  men ;  the  ones  of  a  multitude,  taken 
throughout,  every  man ;  the  same  ones,  taken  with  distinction, 
each  man ;  taken  in  order,  first  man,  second  man,  &c. ;  the 
whole  mnltitude  of  particulars  taken  collectively,  all  men ;  the 
negation  of  this  multitude,  no  man.  But  of  this  we  have 
spoken  already,  when  we  inquired  concerning  definitives. 

The  sum  of  all  is,  that  words  are  the  symbols  of  ideas  both 
general  and  particular ;  yet  of  the  general,  primarily,  essentially, 
and  immediately ;  of  the  particular,  only  secondarily,  accident- 
ally, and  mediately. 

Should  it  be  asked,  "Why  has  language  this  double  capacity  T 
May  we  not  ask,  by  way  of  return.  Is  it  not  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
commerce,  or  intercourse  of  our  ideas  I  Should  it  not  therefore 
be  framed  so  as  to  express  the  whole  of  our  perception  I  Now 
can  we  call  that  perception  entire  and  whole,  which  implies 
either  intellection  without  sensation,  or  sensation  without  intel- 
lection !  If  not,  how  should  language  explain  the  whole  of  our 
perception,  had  it  not  words  to  express  the  objects  proper  to 
each  of  the  two  faculties  I 

To  conclude :  as  in  the  preceding  chapter  we  considered  lan- 
guage with  a  view  to  its  matter,  so  here  we  have  considered  it 
with  a  view  to  its  form.  Its  matter  is  recognised,  when  it  is 
considered  as  a  voice ;  its  form,  as  it  is  significant  of  our  several 
ideas;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  defined,  "A  system  of 
articulate  voices,  the  symbols  of  our  ideas,  but  of  those  princi- 
pally which  are  general  or  universal.**' 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCEaNING  GENERAL  OR  UNIVERSAL  IDEAS. 

Much  having  been  said  in  the  preceding  chapter  about  general  or 
universal  ideas>  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  amiss  to  inquire,  by  what 
process  we  come  to  perceive  them,  and  what  kind  of  beings  they 
are ;  since  the  generality  of  men  think  so  meanly  of  their  ex- 
istence, that  they  are  commonly  considered  as  little  better  than 
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shadows.  These  sentiments  are  not  unusual,  even  with  the  phi- 
losopher, now-a-days,  and  that  from  causes  much  the  same  with 
those  which  influence  the  vulgar. 

The  vulgar,  merged  in  sense  from  their  earliest  infancy,  and 
never  once  dreaming  any  thing  to  be  worthy  of  pursuit,  but 
what  either  pampers  their  appetite,  or  fills  their  purse,  imagine 
nothing  to  be  real,  but  what  may  be  tasted  or  touched.  The 
philosopher,  as  to  these  matters  being  of  much  the  same  opinion, 
in  philosophy  looks  no  higher  than  to  experimental  amusements, 
deeming  nothing  demonstration,  if  it  be  not  made  ocular.  Thus, 
instead  of  ascending  from  sense  to  intellect,  (the  natural  progress 
of  all  true  learning,)  he  hurries,  on  the  contrary,  into  the  midst 
of  sense,  where  he  wanders  at  random  without  any  end,  and 
is  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of  infinite  particulars.  Hence,  then,  the 
reason  why  the  sublimer  parts  of  science,  the  studies  of  mind, 
intellection,  and  intelligent  principles,  are  in  a  manner  neglected; 
and,  as  if  the  criterion  of  all  truth  were  an  alembic  or  an  ai^ 
pump,  what  cannot  be  proved  by  experiment  is  deemed  no  better 
than  mere  hjrpothesis. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  amid  the  prevalence 
of  such  notions,  that  there  should  still  remain  two  sciences  in 
fashion,  and  these  having  their  certainty  of  all  the  least  contro- 
verted, which  are  not  in  the  minutest  article  depending  upon 
experiment :  by  these  I  mean  arithmetic  and  geometry.^  But 
to  come  to  our  subject  concerning  general  ideas. 

Man''s  first  perceptions  are  those  of  the  senses,  inasmuch  as 
they  commence  from  his  earliest  infancy.  These  perceptions,  if 
not  infinite,  are  at  least  indefinite,  and  more  fleeting  and  transient 
than  the  very  objects  which  they  exhibit,  because  they  not  only 

y  The  manj  noble  theorems  (bo  useful  his  name  for  the  more  honourable  one  of 
in  life,  and  so  admirable  in  themselves)  artist,  when  to  his  experience  he  adds  sci- 
with  which  these  two  sdenccs  so  eminently  ence,  nnd  is  thence  enabled  to  tell  us,  not 
abound,  arise  originally  from  principles  the  only  what  is  to  be  done,  but  why  it  is  to 
most  obvious  imaginable ;  principles  so  little  be  done  ;  for  art  is  a  composite  of  experience 
wanting  the  pomp  and  apparatus  of  experi-  and  science,  experience  providing  it  ma- 
mcnt,  that  they  arc  self-evident  to  every  one  teriala,  and  science  giving  them  a  fonn. 
possessed  of  common  sense.  I  would  not  In  the  mean  time,  while  experiment  is 
be  understood  in  what  I  have  here  said,  or  thus  necessary  to  all  practical  wisdom ;  with 
may  have  said  elsewhere,  to  undervalue  ex-  respect  to  pure  and  speculative  science  (as 
periment,  whose  importxmce  and  utility  I  we  have  hinted  already)  it  has  not  the  least 
fireely  acknowledge  in  the  many  curious  to  do.  For  who  ever  heard  of  logic,  or 
nostrums  and  choice  receipts  with  which  geometry,  or  arithmetic  being  proved  ex- 
it has  enriched  the  necessary  arts  of  life,  perimcntally  ?  It  is,  indeed,  by  the  applica- 
Nay,  I  go  further :  I  hold  all  justifiable  prac-  tion  of  these  that  experiments  are  rendered 
tice  in  every  kind  of  subject  to  be  founded  useful ;  that  they  are  assumed  into  philoso* 
in  experience,  which  is  no  more  than  the  phy,  and  in  some  degree  made  a  part  of  it, 
result  of  many  repeated  experiments.  But  being  otherwise  nothing  better  than  puerile 
I  must  add,  withal,  that  the  man  who  acts  amusements.  But  that  these  sciences  them- 
firom  experience  alone,  though  he  act  ever  selves  should  depend  upon  the  subjects  tm 
so  well,  is  but  an  empiric  or  quack,  and  which  they  work,  is,  as  if  the  marUe  w«ra 
that  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  every  to  fashion  the  chisel,  and  not  the  child  the 
other  subject  It  is  then  only  that  we  marble, 
recognise  art,  and  that  the  empiric  quits 
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depend  upon  the  existence  of  those  objects,  but  because  they 
ctnoot  subsist  without  their  immediate  presence.  Hence,  there- 
fore, it  is,  that  there  can  be  no  sensation  of  either  past  or  future, 
and  consequently,  had  the  soul  no  other  faculties  than  the  senses, 
it  never  could  acquire  the  least  idea  of  time.' 

But,  happily  for  us,  we  are  not  deserted  here.  We  have,  in 
the  first  place,  a  fisu^ulty  called  imagination  or  fancy,  which 
however  as  to  its  energies  it  may  be  subsequent  to  sense,  yet  is 
truly  prior  to  it,  both  in  dignity  and  use :  this  it  is  which  retains 
the  fleeting  forms  of  things,  when  things  themselves  are  gone, 
and  all  sensation  at  an  end. 

That  this  foculty,  however  connected  with  sense,  is  still  per- 
fectly different,  may  be  seen  from  hence :  we  have  an  imaginsr 
tion  of  things  that  are  gone  and  extinct,  but  no  such  things  can 
be  made  objects  of  sensation ;  we  have  an  easy  conunana  over 
the  objects  of  our  imagination,  and  can  call  them  forth  in  almost 
vrhat  manner  we  please,  but  our  sensations  are  necessary,  when 
their  objects  are  present,  nor  can  we  control  them  but  by  re- 
moving either  the  objects  or  ourselves.* 

As  the  wax  would  not  be  adequate  to  its  business  of  signature, 
had  it  not  a  power  to  retain,  as  well  as  to  receive ;  the  same 
holds  of  the  soul,  with  respect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense 
is  its  receptive  power,  imagination  its  retentive.  Had  it  sense 
without  imagination,  it  would  not  be  as  wax,  but  as  water; 
where  though  all  impressions  may  be  instantly  made,  yet  as 
Boon  as  maae  they  are  as  instantly  lost. 

Thus,  then,  from  a  view  of  the  two  powers  taken  together, 
we  may  call  sense  (if  we  please)  a  kina  of  transient  imagina- 
tion ;  and  imagination,  on  the  contrary,  a  kind  of  permanent 
eense.^ 

*  See  before,  p.  147.     See  also  p.  149,    habitation,  thence  of  woods,  thence  of  tim- 
Bo(e«.  ber,  thence  of  thipt,  sea-fights,  admirals, 

*  Besides  the  distinguishing  of  sensation    &c 

finm  imagination,  there  are  two  other  &cul-  If  the  distinction  between  memory  and 

ties  of  the  sool,  which,  from  their  nearer  fimcy  be  not  sufficiently  understood,  it  may 

lOiance,  ought  carefully  to  be  distinguished  be  illustrated  by  beinff  compared  to  the 

from  it,  and  these  are  /u^/ti}  and  iMafunftrtSy  view  of  a  portrait    When  we  contemplate 

•'memory"  and  " Pecollection."  a  portrait  without  thinking  of  whom  it  is 

When  we  view  some  relict  of  sensation  the  portrait,  such  contemplation  is  analogous 

reposed  within  us,  without  thinking  of  its  to  fancy ;  when  we  view  it  with  reference 

rifte,  or  referring  it  to  any  sensible  object,  to  the  original,  whom  it  represents,  such 

this  is  fiuicy  or  imagination.  contemplation  is  analogous  to  memory. 

When  we  view  some  such  relict,  and  refer  We  may  go  further :  imagination  or  fimcy 
it,  withal,  to  that  sensible  object  which  in  may  exhibit  (after  a  manner)  even  things 
time  past  was  its  cause  and  original,  this  is  that  are  to  come.  It  is  here  that  hope  and 
MBory.  fear  paint  all  their  pleasant  and  all  their  pain- 
Lastly,  the  road  which  leads  to  memory  fnl  pictures  of  futurity  ;  but  memory  is  con- 
through  a  series  of  ideas,  however  connected,  fined  in  the  strictest  manner  to  the  past 
whether  rationally  or  casually,  this  is  re-  What  we  have  said  may  suffice  for  our 
collection.  I  have  added  casually,  as  well  present  purpose.  He  that  would  le^  more 
as  rationally,  because  a  casual  connection  may  consult  Aristot  de  Anima,  L  iii.  c  3, 4. 
is  often  sufficient  Thus,  from  seeing  a  and  his  treatise  De  Mem.  et  Rcminisc 
garment  I  think  of  its  owner,  thence  of  his  *>  T(  roirw  4ar\¥  if  ^wroffia  j(9c  hif 
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Now  as  our  feet  in  vain  venture  to  walk  upon  the  river,  till 
the  frost  bind  the  current,  and  harden  the  yielding  surface ;  so 
does  the  soul  in  vain  seek  to  exert  its  higher  powers,  the  powers, 
I  mean,  of  reason  and  intellect,  till  imagination  first  fix  the 
fluency  of  sense,  and  tlnis  provide  a  proper  basis  for  the  support 
of  its  higher  energies. 

Afler  this  manner,  in  the  admirable  economy  of  the  whole, 
are  natures  subordinate  made  subservient  to  the  higher.  Were 
there  no  things  external,  the  senses  could  not  operate;  were 
there  no  sensations,  the^  imagination  could  not  operate ;  and 
were  there  no  imagination,  there  could  be  neither  reasoning  nor 
intellection,  such  at  least  as  they  are  found  in  man,  where  they 
have  their  intensions  and  remissions  in  alternate  succession,  and 
are  at  first  nothing  better  than  a  mere  capacity  or  power. 
Whether  every  intellect  begins  thus,  may  be  perhaps  a  quesr 
tion ;  especially  if  there  be  any  one  of  a  nature  more  divine,  to 
which  '^intension  and  remission  and  mere  capacity  are  un- 
known .''^*^     But  not  to  digress. 

yyupiffcufity'   5c?  vot7y   iy  rjfiiy  avh   rSay  God  (as  for  as  we  can  conjecture  upon  so 

iytpytimy  rwy  vtpl  tA  cuffdrirh^  oXov  rvwroy  transcendent  a  subject)  is  not  only  completa 

(lege  r^oy)  riyct,  Ktd  aya(wypd(fyntM  iy  ry  throughout  eternity,  but  complete  in  every 

wptir^  cdtrdTiTfipitif,  iyKardXtififid  ri  rrjs  instant,  and  is  for  that  reason  immutable 

iiro  rov  cucBrirov  yiyofifytjs   Kurt\<rf<os^  h  and  superior  to  all  motion. 
Koi.  fiTiK^rt  rod  aiffdrrrov  'irap6vro%  virofi4yfi         It  is  to  this  distinction  that  Aristotle 

ri  icoi  ffdCerau,  hy  &<nr€p  tiK^y  rts  avrov^  alludes,  when  he  tells  us,  Ov  yitp  fiSyw 

t  iced  r^s  lurfifiTis  rifuy   <rw(6fifyoy  aXrioy  Kiv^af^s  icrriy  iyipyua,  iXXk  koIX  iucunf- 

ylyfTcu'  rh  roiovroy  ^KardKufifxa,  ictd  rhw  vlas'  Koi  rj^oy^  fiaWoy  iy  iipe/iiq,  itrrly, 

ToiovToy  &<nrfp  r6iroy,  tftcarraa-lay  KoKovtriy.  fj  iy  Kiy^cei'  fitrafioKij  8i  irdm-wy  yXvich^ 

"Now,  what  fancy  or  imagination  is,  we  Kari^Thyvontr^y^^tiLvoyripiayriyd'&tnrtp 

may  explain  as  follows:  we  may  conceive  ykp  Aydponros  ebfitrdfioXos  6  woyriphs,  inX 

to  be  formed  within  us,  from  the  operations  rj  <pv<Tis   rj   ^tofi^yri    fifrafioKrjs'   ov  yi^ 

of  our  senses  about  sensible  subjects,  some  oirA.^,  ovS*  iiritucfis :  **  For  there  is  not  only 

impression  (as  it  were)  or  picture  in  our  an  energy  of  motion,  but  of  immobility ; 

original  sensorium,  being  a  relict  of  that  and  pleasure  or  felicity  exists  rather  in  rest 

motion  caused  within  us  by  the  external  than  in  motion  ;  change  of  all  things  being 

object ;  a  relict,  which,  when  the  external  sweet  (according  to  the  poet)  from  a  prin- 

object  is  no  longer  present,  remains,  and  is  ciplc  of  pravity  in  those  who  believe  sou 

still  preserved,  being  as  it  were  its  image.  For  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bad  man  is 

and  which,  by  being  thus  preserved,  be-  one  fickle  and  cliangeablc,  so  is  that  nature 

comes   the  cause   of  our  having  memory,  bad  that  requireth  variety,  inasmuch  as  such 

Now  such  a  sort  of  relict  and  (as  it  were)  nature  is  neither  simple  nor  even."     Eth. 

impression,  they  call  fancy  or  imagination.'*  Nicom.  vii.  14.  and  Ethic.  Eudem.  >'i.  suh. 

Alex.  Aphrod.  de  Anima,  p.  135.  B.  edit.  fin. 

Aid.  It  is  to  this  unalterable  nature  of  the 

^^  Sec  p.  164,  note  x.  The  life,  energy,  or  Deity  that  Boethius  refers,  when  he  says,  in 

manner  of  man's  existence,  is  not  a  little  dif-  those  elegant  verses, 

ferent  from  that  of  the  Deity.     The  life  of  Tempu$  ah  jEro 

man  has  its  essence  in  motion.    This  is  not         Ire  jubes  gtafnliaque  manens  da*  euttda 
only  true  with  respect  to  that  lower  and  sub-  moveru 

ordinate  life,  which  he  shares  in  common  From  this  single  principle  of  immobility 

vrith  vegetables,  and  which  can  no  longer  may  be  derived  some  of  the  noblest  of  the 

subsist  than  while  the  €uids  circulate,  but  divine  attributes ;  such  as  that  of  impas- 

it  is  likewise  true  in  that  life  which  is  pe-  sivc,  incorruptible,  incorporeal,  &c.     Vide 

culiar  to  him  as  man.    Objects  from  with-  Aristot  Physic,  viii.   Metaphya.  xiv.  c  6, 7. 

mit  first  move  our  feculties,  and  thence  we  9, 10.  edit.  Du  Val.   Sec  also  p.  1 1,  note  p; 

rooTc  of  ourselves  either  to  practice  or  con-  also  p.  65,note6,  where  the  verses  of  Boethiof 

teroplation.     But  the  life  or  existence  of  are  quoted  at  length. 
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It  in  theu  ou  these  permanent  phantasms  that  the  human 
mind  first  works,  and  by  an  energy  as  spontaneous  and  familiar 
to  its  nature,  as  the  seeing  of  colour  is  familiar  to  the  eye,  it 
discerns  at  once  what  in  many  is  one  ;  what  in  things  dissimilar 
and  different  is  similar  and  the  same.*^     Uv  this  it  comes  to 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  individuals ;  one  proposition  in  many 

tboagb  we  are  not  gods,  yet  as  rational  general  ideas ;  one  syllogism  in  many  pro- 

beii^  we  have  within  us  something  divine,  positions;  till  at  length,  by  properly  re- 

ud  that  the  more  we  can  become  superior  peating    and    connecting    syllogism    with 

to  oar  mutable,  variable,  and  irrational  part,  syllogism,  it  ascend  into  those  bright  and 

and  place  our  welfiEire  in  that  good  which  steady  regions  of  science, 
ii  immatable,  permanent,  and  rational,  the         Quag  neque  concuiiunt  venti,  neque  nubila 
iugfaer  we  shall  advance  in  real  happiness  nimbis 

and  wisdom.    This  is  (as  an  ancient  writer         Adspergunt^  &c.  Lucr. 

«y»)  dfiolwrts  ry  Btu  Korii  rh  ^vvarhy^         Even  negative  truths  and  negative  con- 

"^tbe  becoming  like  to  God,  as  far  as  in  our  elusions   cannot   subsist,   but  by  bringing 

power."    Tois  fiiv  yi^)   dtoTs  irus  6  fiios  terms  and  propositions  together,  so  necessary 

fuaaipMs'    ro7s    S*    iyOpiiairois,    i<l>*    '6<tov  is  this  uniting  power  to  every  species  of 

^u^fid  ri  riis  toio^ttj*  iutpytlas  inr<ipxfi :  knowledge.     See  pages  117  and  1 89. 

"for  to  the  gods  (as  says  another  ancient)         He  that  would  better  comprehend  the 

the  whole  of  life  is  one  continued  happi-  distinction    between    sensitive   perception, 

DMs ;  but  to  men,  it  is  so  far  happy,  as  it  and  intellective,  may  observe  that  when  a 

hses  to  the  resemblance  of  so  divine  an  truth  is  spoken,  it  is  heard  by  our  ears,  and 

energy."      See   Plat   in   Theaetet.   Arist.  understotnd  by  our  minds.     That  these  two 

Eth.  X.  8.  acts  are  different,  is  plain,  from  the  example 

**  This  connective  act  of  the   soul,  by  of  such,  as  hear  the  sounds,  without  know- 

which  it  views  one  in  many,  is  perhaps  one  ing  the  language.     But  to  shew  their  dif- 

of  the  principal  acts  of  its  most  excellent  ference  still  stronger,  let  us  suppose  them 

part     It  is  this  removes  that  impenetrable  to  concur  in  the  same  man,  who  shall  both 

mist,  which  renders  objects  of  intelligence  hear  and  understand  the   truth  proposed. 

iorisible  to  lower  facdties.     Were  it  not  Let  the  truth  be,  for  example,  the  angles 

for  this,  even  the  sensible  world  (with  the  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

help  of  all  our  sensations)  would  appear  as  That  this  is  one  truth,  and  not  two  or  many 

unconnected  as  the  words  of  an  index.     It  truths,  I  believe  none  will  deny.     Let  me 

ii  certainly  not  the  figure  alone,  nor  the  ask,  then,  in  what  manner  does  this  truth 

touch    alone,   nor   the   odour    alone,  that  become  perceptible  (if  at  all)  to  sensation  ? 

makes  the  rose,   but  it  is  made  up  of  all  The  answer  is  obvious ;  it  is  by  successive 

these,  and  other  attributes  united  ;  not  an  portions  of  little  and  little  at  a  time.  When 

onknown  constitution  of  insensible  parts,  the  first  word  is  present  all  the  subsequent 

hot  a  known  constitution  of  sensible  parts,  are  absent ;  when  the  last  word  is  present, 

mless  we  choose  to  extirpate  the  possibility  all  the  previous  are  absent ;  when  any  of 

of  natural  knowledge.  the  middle   words  are   present,   then   are 

Wliat  then  perceives  this  constitution  or  there  some  absent,  as  well  of  one  sort  as 

onion?    Can  it  be  any  of  the  senses?    No  the  other.     No  more  exists  at  once  than  a 

one  of  Uiesc,  we  know,  can  pass  the  limits  single  syllable,  and  the  remainder  as  much 

of  its  own  province.     Were  the  smell  to  is  not  (to  sensation  at  least,)  as  though  it 

perceive   the  union  of  the  odour  and  the  never  had  been,  or  never  was  to  be.     And 

figure,  it  would  not  only  be  smell,  but  it  so  much  for  the  perception  of  sense,  than 

would  be  sight  also.     It  is  the  same  in  other  w^hich  we  see  nothing  can  be  more  dissipated, 

instances.     We  must  necessarily  therefore  fleeting,  and  detached.     And  is  that  of  the 

recur  to  some  higher  collective  power,  to  mind  similar  ?  Admit  it,  and  what  follows  ? 

give  us  a  prospect  of  nature,  even  in  these  It  follows,  that  one  mind  would  no  more 

her  subordinate  wholes,  much  more  in  that  recognise  one  truth,  by  recognising  its  terms 

comprehensive  whole,  whose  sympathy  is  successively  and  apart,  than  many  distant 

nniversal,  and  of  which  these  smaller  wholes  minds  would  recognise  it,  were  it  distri- 

an  all  no  more  than  parts.  buted  among  them,  a  different  part  to  each. 

Bot  nowhere  is  this  collecting,  and  (if  I  The  case  is,  every  truth  is  one,  though  its 

may  be  allowed  the  expression)  this  unifying  terms  are  many.     It  is  in  no  respect  true 

power  more  conspicnous,  than  in  the  sub-  by  parts  at  a  time,  but  it  is  true  of  necessity 

jects  of    pure   truth.     By   virtue  of  this  at  once  and  in  an  instant     What  powers 

power,  the  mind  views  one  general  idea  in  therefore  recognise  this  oneness,  or  unity  ? 
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behold  a  kind  of  superior  objects ;  a  new  race  of  perceptions, 
more  comprehensive  than  those  of  sense ;  a  race  of  perceptions, 
each  one  of  which  may  be  found  entire  and  whole  in  the  sep^arate 

individuals  of  an  infinite  and  fleeting  multitude,  without  de- 
parting from  the  unity  and  permanence  of  its  own  nature. 

Where  even  does  it  reside,  or  what  makes  from  body  every  possible  subordinate  acci- 

it  ?   Shall  wc  answer,  with  the  Stagirite,  dent,  and  leaTing  it  nothing  but  its  triple 

T^  8j^  iy  iroiovr  rovro  6  yovs  tKourroy.    If  extension  of  length,  breadth,  and  thickness, 

this  be  allowed,  it   should   seem,   where  (of  which  were  it  to  bo  deprived,  it  would 

sensation  and  intellection  appear  to  concur,  be  body  no  longer,)  we  arrive  at  that  pun 

that  sensation  was  of  many,  intellection  and  unmixed  magnitude,  the  contemplation 

was  of  one  ;  that  sensation  was  temporary,  of  whose  properties  makes  the  science  (rf 

divisible,  and  successive;  intellection,  in-  geometry. 

BtantaneouB,  indivisible,  and  at  once.  By  the  same  analytical  or  separate  power. 

If  we  consider  the  radii  of  a  circle,  we  we  investigate  definitions  of  all  kinds,  each 

shaU  find  at  the  circumference  that  they  are  one  of  which  is  a  developed  word,  as  the 

many  ;  at  the  centre  that  they  are  one.  same  word  is  an  inveloped  definition. 

Let  us  then  suppose  sense  and  mind  to  view  To  conclude:  in  composition  and  divitt<m 

the  same  radii,  only  let  sense  view  them  at  consists  the  whole  of  science  ;  composition 

the  circumference,  mind  at  the  centre ;  and  making  affirmative  truth,  and  shewing  us 

hence  we  may  conceive,  how  these  powers  things  under  their  similarities  and  idend- 

diffcr,  even  where  they  jointly  appear  to  tics ;  division  making  negative  truth,  and 

operate  in  perception  of  the  same  object  presenting  them  to  us  under  their  dissimi- 

There  is  another  act  of  the  mind,  the  very  larities  and  diversities, 

reverse  of  that  here  mentioned  ;  an  act,  by  And  here,  by  the  way,  there  occun  a 

which  it  perceives  not  one  in  many,  but  question.     If  all  wisdom  be  science,  and  it 

many  in  one.     This  is  that  mental  sepora-  be  the  business  of  science  as  well  to  com- 

tion,  of  which  we  have  given  some  account  pound  as  to  separate,  may  we  not  say  that 

in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  ;   that  those  philosophers  took  half  of  wisdom  for 

resolution  or  analysis  which  enables  us  to  the  whole,  who  distinguished  it  from  wit, 

investigate  the  causes,  and  principles,  and  as  if  wisdom  only  separated,  and  wit  only 

elements  of  things.     It  is  by  virtue  of  this,  brought  together?    Yet  so  held  thephilo- 

that  we  are  enabled  to  abstract  any  parti-  sopher  of  Malmsbnry,  and  the  author  of  the 

cular  attribute,  and  make  it  by  itself  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 

subject  of  philosophical  contemplation.  Were  Philoponus,  from  the  philosophy  of  Pbto 

it  not  fi)r  this,  it  would  be  difficult  for  par-  and  Pythagoras,  seems  to  have  fer  excelled 

ticulor  sciences  to  exist ;  because  otherwise  these  modems  in  his  account  of  wisdom  or 

they  would  be  as  much   blended,  as  the  philosophy,  and  its  attributes,  or  essential 

several   attributes   of  sensible   substances,  characters.    "Vitoy  yhp  ^iKo<ro^(at  rh  h 

How,  for  example,  could  there  })e  such  a  rois  voKKois  l^x^^*^^  ^lei^opiiy  Sft^eu  r^y 

science  as  optics,  were  we  necessitated  to  /coti^Wov,  Kcd  rh  iy  rois  xoWoTs  Ix*"'*'* 

contemplate  colour  concreted  with   figure,  Koivtoylay  tit^ai  riyi  liuuf>4poxMrty'  oi  yttp 

two   attributes  which  the  eye  can  never  Zuffx^p^s  rh  Sci^ai  ipdryris  (lege  ^cCmji) 

view,  but   associated  ?    I    mention   not  a  Kcd  rfpitrrtpas  Koivtoylay  {irtun\  yap  irpov- 

multitude  of  other  sensible  qualities,  some  irroi'),  &W*  ov   (lege   8irov)   rh   ZiA^poy 

of  which  still  present  themselves,  whenever  ro{no»y  tiwuy'  ov5^  Kwhs  irol  Xmrov  5ta^ 

we  look  on  any  coloured  body.  ph,Vy  hXkh.  rl  Koofhy  tx"*^^*^'  ''It  is  the 

Those  two  noble  sciences,  arithmetic  and  proper  business  of  philosophy  to  shew  in 

geometry,  would  have  no  basis  to  stand  on,  nmny  things,  which  have  difference,  what 

were  it  not  for  this  separative  power.  They  is  their  common  character ;  and  in  many 

are  both  conversant  about  quantity ;  geo-  things,   which  have  a  common  character, 

metry  about  continuous  quantity,  arithmetic  through  what  it  is  they  differ.    It  is  indeed 

about  discrete.     Extension  is  essential  to  no  difficult  matter  to  shew  the  common 

continuous  quantity  ;  monads,  or  units,  to  character  of  a  wood-pigeon  and  a  dove,  (for 

discrete.     By  separating  from  the  infinite  this  is  evident  to  every  one,)  but  rather  to 

individimls,  with  which  we  are  surrounded,  tell  where  lies  the  diiference ;  nor  to  tell 

those  infinite  accidents,  by  which  they  are  the  difference  between  a  dog  and  a  horse, 

all  diversified,  we  leave  nothing  but  those  but  rather  to  shew  what  they  possess  in 

simple  and  perfectly  simikr  units,  which  common.'*  PhUop.  Com.  MS.  in  Nicomach. 

being  combined  make  number,  and  are  the  Arithm. 
subject  of  arithmetic.  Again,  by  separating 
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And  thus  we  see  the  process  by  which  we  arrive  at  general 
ideas;  for  the  perceptions  here  mentioned  are,  in  fact,  no  other. 
In  these,  too,  we  perceive  the  objects  of  science  and  real  know- 
ledge, which  can  by  no  means  be,  but  of  that  which  is  general, 
and  definite,  and  fixed.'     Here,  too,  even  individuals,  however 

*  The  Tery  etymologies  of  the  words  qnies :  mide  et  nomen,  turn  apud  OrsBeoi^ 

inrr^foh  tdemUoj  and  **  undentanding/^  torn  etiam  nostrum.  Tlapii  rh  M  Vrratrdatf 

mj  aerre  in  some  degree  to  shew  the  no-  iwurrfifiri.    Sistitnr  enim  mentis  agitatio, 

tee  ef  these  CiKiilties,  as  well  as  of  those  et  fit  species  in  animo.     Sic  Latinum  sd- 

hmagt^  their  true  and  proper  objects.   *Eti-  entiet^  Sri  ylvertu  vx^trts  rav  Sktos,    Nam 

niiai  mr^iaarai,  81^  to  iwl  ffrdiriy  koI  Latinl,  quod  nomen  entis  simplex  ab  usn 

ifw  rip  wpa/yfiArvr  iy€Uf  fi/Ms,  rrjs  &o-  abjeccmnt  atque  repndiarunt,  omnibos  ao- 

pttrias    Ktd    /uTa$o\ris   t&¥   M  fA4povs  tivis  participiis  idem   adjonxemnt.     Av- 

Myoww  ii  yi^  iwurrfifiri  wtpl  t^  icaj06\ov  diens,    diro^r    Ak      Scisns,    (tx^p    Ak 

«b)  itfLertbrrwra   Korayiyercu :   *^  Science  ScaL  in  Theophr.  de  Cansii  Plant  lib.  L 

ihurr^Tl)  has  its  name  from  bringing  us  p.  17* 

hA  (TTidUrar)  to  some  stop  and  boundary  of  The  English  word  **understanding,^  means 

tUngs,  taking  us  away  from  the  unbounded  not  so  properly  knowledge,  as  that  fiumlty 

oatare  and  mutability  of  particulars  ;  for  it  of  the  soul  where  knowledge  resides.   Why 

if  conTersant  about  subjects  that  are  general  may  we  not,  then,  imagine,  that  the  framers 

lad  invariable.^  Niceph.  Blem.  Epit  Logic,  of  this  word  intended  to  represent  it  as  a 

p.  21.  kind  of  firm  basis,  on  which  the  &ir  struo- 

This  etymology,  given   by   Blemmides,  ture  of  iciences  was  to  rest,  and  which  was 

snd  long  before  him  adopted  by  the  Peri-  supposed  to  stand  under  them,  as  their  im- 

patetics, came  originally  from  Plato,  as  may  moveable  support? 

be  seen  ib  the  foUowing  account  of  it  from  Whatever  may  be  said  of  these  etjmob- 

his  Cmtylaa.    In  this  dialogue,  Socrates,  gies,  whether  they  are  true  or  fiilse,  &ey  at 

having  first  (according  to  the  Heniclitean  least  prove  their  authors  to  have  considered 

l^ulosophy,  which  Cratylus  favoured)  ety-  science  and  understanding,  not  as  fleeting 

malogiaed  a  multitude  of  words  with  a  view  powers  of  perception,  like  sense,  but  rather 

to  that  flow  and  unceasing  mutation,  sup-  as  steady,  permanent,  and  durable  compre- 

posed  by  Heraclitus  to  run  through   all  hensions.     But  if  so,  we  must  somewhere 

tUngi,  at  length  changes  his  system,  and  or  other  find  for  them  certain  steady,  per- 

begms  to  etymologise  frxnn  another,  which  manent,  and  durable  objects ;  since,  if  per- 

siqiposed  something  in  nature  to  be  perma-  ception  of  any  kind  be  different  from  the 

nent  and  fixed.     On  this  principle  he  thus  thing  perceived,  (whether  it  perceive  straight 

proceeds:  SiroTw/ici' 8^,^^ a^rrctfy&i'aXaiSiJi^  as  crooked,  or  crooked  as   straight;   the 

Tff  vpirrov  /iky  rovro  rh  Srofia  r^v  iwh  moving  as  fixed,  or  the  fixed  as  moving,) 

ttr^foip^  its  iift4H06?ioy  ^crri,  ko)  ftoAAov  such  perception  must  of  necessity  be  er- 

Cmm  fffifuw'ip  ri  Zri  Iffrrivir  iifi&y  M  raits  roneous  and  falite.     The  following  passage 

wfirffuuri  rijw  ^vx^y^  tj  Ztri  crvfiwcpt^pcrat :  from  a  Greek  Platonic,  (whom  we  shall 

''Let  OS  consider,  then,  (says  he,)  some  of  quote  again  hereafter,)  seems  on  the  present 

the  very  words  already  examined  ;  and,  in  occasion  not  without  its  weight :  El  iarl 

the  first  place,  the  word  science ;  how  dis-  yywris   iucpifi€<rr4pa   rrjs   oicr^crcws,  cT-q 

DBtable  b  this,  (as  to  its  former  etymology,)  fty  irol  yytt<rrk  kkrfitcrripa  r&y  tdtrSriruy : 

horn  much  more  naturally  does  it  appear  to  **  If  there  bo  a  knowledge  more  accurate 

signify,  iha.i  it  stops  the  soul  at  things,  than  than  sensation,  there  must  be  certain  objects 

that  it  is  carried  about  with  them."    Pkt  of  such  knowledge  more  true  than  objects 

CratyL  p.  437.  edit  Serr.  of  sense. 

The  disputable  etymology,  to  which  he  The  following,  then,  are  questions  worth 

here  alludes,  was  a  strange  one  of  his  own  considering:  what  these  objects  are  ?  where 

waking  in  the  former  port  of  the  dialogue,  they  reside  ?  and  how  they  are  to  be  dis- 

•daptrd  to  the  flowing  system  of  Heraclitus  covered  ?  Not  by  experimental  philosophy, 

there  mentioned.    Aoeording  to  this  notion,  it  is  plain  ;  for  that  meddles  with  nothing 

he  had  derived  iwurrfifiri  from  ^wtoBtu  and  but  what  is  tangible,  corporeal,  and  mutable : 

lUbofcv,  as  if  it  kept  along  with  things  by  nor  even  by  the  more  refined  and  rational 

perpetually  following  them  in  their  motions,  speculation  of  mathematics  ;  for  this,  at  its 

See  Plato  as  before,  p.  412.  very  commencement,  takes  such  objects  for 

As  to  fcieMtiat  we  are  indebted  to  Scaliger  granted.     We  can  only  add,  that  if  they 

for   the    foUowing   ingenious   etymology:  reside  in  our  own  minds,  (and  who,  that 

Ratiocinatio,  motus  qoidam  est :   scientia,  has  never  looked  there,  can  affirm  they  do 
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of  themselves  unknowable,  become  objects  of  knowledge,  as  far 
as  their  nature  will  permit :  for  then,  only,  may  any  particular 
be  said  to  be  known,  when  by  asserting  it  to  be  a  man^  or  an 
aninial^  or  the  like,  we  refer  it  to  some  such  comprehensive  or 
general  idea. 

Now  it  is  of  these  comprehensive  and  permanent  ideas,  the 
genuine  perceptions  of  pure  mind,  that  words  of  all  languages, 
however  different,  are  the  symbols.  And  hence  it  is,  that  as 
the  perceptions  include,  so  do  these  their  symbols  express,  not 
this  or  that  set  of  particulars  only,  but  all  indifferently,  as  they 
happen  to  occur.  Were,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  Salisbury 
to  be  transferred  to  York,  though  new  particular  objects  would 
appear  on  every  side,  they  would  still  no  more  want  a  new  lan- 
guage to  explain  themselves,  than  they  would  want  new  minds 
to  comprehend  what  they  beheld.  All,  indeed,  that  they  would 
want,  would  be  the  local  proper  names;  which  names,  as  we 
have  said  already,^  are  hardly  a  part  of  language,  but  must 
equally  be  learnt,  both  by  learned  and  unlearned,  as  often  as 
they  change  the  place  of  their  abode. 

It  is  upon  the  same  principles  we  may  perceive  the  reason  why 
the  dead  languages  (as  we  call  them)  are  now  intelligible ;  and 
why  the  language  of  modern  England  is  able  to  describe  ancient 
Rome ;  and  that  of  ancient  Rome  to  describe  modern  England.' 
But  of  these  matters  we  have  spoken  before. 

II.  And  now,  having  viewed  the  process  by  which  we  acquire 
general  ideas,  let  us  begin  anew  from  other  principles,  and  try 
to  discover  (if  we  can  prove  so  fortunate)  whence  it  is  that  these 
ideas  originally  come.  If  we  can  succeed  here,  we  may  discern, 
perhaps,  what  kind  of  beings  they  are,  for  this  at  present  appears 
somewhat  obscure. 

Let  us  suppose  any  man  to  look  for  the  first  time  upon  some 
work  of  art,  as,  for  example,  upon  a  clock,  and  having  sufficiently 
viewed  it,  at  length  to  depart.  Would  he  not  retain,  when  ab- 
sent, an  idea  of  what  he  had  seen  I  And  what  is  it  to  retain 
such  idea  ?  It  is  to  have  a  form  internal  correspondent  to  the  ex- 
ternal ;  only  with  this  difference,  that  the  internal  form  is  devoid 
of  the  matter;  the  external  is  united  with  it,  being  seen  in  the 
metal,  the  wood,  and  the  like. 

Now  if  we  suppose  this  spectator  to  view  many  such  ma- 
chines, and  not  simply  to  view,  but  to  consider  every  part  of 

not  ?)  then  will  the  advice  of  the  satirist  he  culiar  species  of  substance  occur  in  different 

no  ways  improper,  regions ;  and  much  more,  as  fiir  as  the  posi- 

....  Nee  te  quasiveris  extra.         Pers.  tive  institutions  of  religious  and  civil  poUties 

'  Sup.  p.  216.  arc  everywhere  different;  so  far  each  Ian- 

K  As  &r  as  human  nature,  and  the  pri-  guage  has  its  peculiar  diversity.     To  the 

mary  genera  both  of  substance  and  acci-  causes  of  diversity  here  mentioned,  may  be 

dent  are  the  same  in  all  places,  and  have  added    the    distinguishing    character   and 

been  so  through  all  ages,  so  far  all  languages  genius  of  every  nation,  concerning  which 

share  one  common  identity.    As  fiu:  as  pe-  we  shall  speak  hereafter. 
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them,  so  as  to  comprehend  how  these  parts  all  operate  to  one 
end,  he  might  be  then  said  to  possess  a  kind  of  intelligible  form, 
by  which  he  would  not  only  understand  and  know  the  clocks 
which  he  had  seen  already,  but  every  work  also,  of  like  sort, 
which  he  might  see  hereafter.  Should  it  be  asked,  '*  which  of 
these  forms  is  prior,  the  external  and  sensible,  or  the  internal 
and  intelligible  f  the  answer  is  obvious,  that  the  prior  is  the 
sensible. 

Thus,  then,  we  see,  there  2lre  intelligible  forms,  which  to  the 
ftensible  are  subsequent. 

Bot  further  still :  if  these  machines  be  allowed  the  work,  not 
of  chance,  but  of  an  artist,  they  must  be  the  work  of  one  who 
knew  what  he  was  about.  And  what  is  it  to  work,  and  know 
what  one  is  about !  It  is  to  have  an  idea  of  what  one  is  doing ; 
to  possess  a  form  internal,  corresponding  to  the  external,  to 
which  external  it  serves  for  an  exemplar,  or  archetype. 

Here  then  we  have  an  intelligible  form,  which  is  prior  to  the 
sensible  form ;  which,  being  truly  prior,  as  well  in  dignity  as  in 
tune,  can  no  more  become  subsequent,  than  cause  can  to  effect. 

Thus,  then,  with  respect  to  works  of  art,  we  may  perceive,  if 
we  attend,  a  triple  order  of  forms :  one  order,  intelligible  and 
previous  to  these  works ;  a  second  order,  sensible  and  concomi* 
tant;  and  a  third,  again,  intelligible  and  subsequent.  After  the 
first  of  these  orders,  the  maker  may  be  said  to  work ;  through 
the  second,  the  works  themselves  exist,  and  are  what  they  are ; 
aod  in  the  third  they  become  recognised  as  mere  objects  .of  con- 
templation. To  make  these  forms  by  different  names  more  easy 
to  be  understood,  the  first  may  be  called  the  maker^s  form ;  the 
leeond,  that  of  the  subject ;  and  the  third,  that  of  the  contem- 
plator. 

Let  us  pass  from  hence  to  works  of  nature.  Let  us  imagine 
ourselves  viewing  some  diversified  prospect,  "a  plain,  for  ex- 
ample, spacious  and  fertile ;  a  river  winding  through  it ;  by  the 
hanks  of  that  river,  men  walking,  and  cattle  grazing;  the  view 
terminated  with  distant  hills,  some  craggy,  and  some  covered 
with  wood.''  Here,  it  is  plain,  we  have  plenty  of  forms  natural. 
And  could  any  one  quit  so  fair  a  sight,  and  retain  no  traces  of 
what  he  had  beheld  I  And  what  is  it  to  retain  traces  of  what 
one  has  beheld !  It  is  to  have  certain  forms  internal  correspondent 
io  the  external,  and  resembling  them  in  every  thing,  except  the 
being  merged  in  matter :  and  thus,  through  the  same  retentive 
and  collective  powers,  the  mind  becomes  fraught  with  forms 
natural,  as  before  with  forms  artificial.  Should  it  be  asked, 
**  which  of  these  natural  forms  are  prior,  the  external  ones  viewed 
by  the  senses,  or  the  internal  existing  in  the  mind  T  the  answer 
is  obvious,  that  the  prior  are  the  external. 

Thns,  therefore,  m  native,  as  well  as  in  art,  there  are  intel- 
igible  forms,  which  to  th«  sensible  are  subsequent.     Hence 
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then  we  see  the  meauing  of  that  noted  school  axiom.  Nil  0H  M 
inteUectu  quod  nan  prius  fuit  in  setim ;  an  axiom  which  we  most 
own  to  be  so  far  allowable,  as  it  respects  the  ideas  of  a  nen 
coutemplator. 

But  to  proceed  somewhat  ^rtber.  Are  natural  productioni 
made  by  chance  or  by  design !  Let  us  admit  by  design,  not  to 
lengthen  our  inquiry.  They  are  certainly  more  exquisite  than 
any  works  of  art,*'  and  yet  these  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
suppose  made  by  chance.  Admit  it,  and  what  follows !  We 
must  of  necessity  admit  a  mind  also,  because  design  impliea 
mind^  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  ^     Allowing  therefore  this, 

^  MoAAoi'  8*  iart  rb  'ol  c vcica  ical  rh  Ka-  to  refer  to  chance  the  most  divine  of  vUibki 

Xhp  hf  ro7s  rris  fp^Mrfots  tpyoiSt  fi  iv  roh  objects,  [the  heavens  themselvea.] 
T^f  rtx^^  ■"   "  The   principles   of  design         The  philosopher,  having  thus  proved  a 

and  beauty  are  more  in  the  works  of  nature,  definite  cause  of  the  world  in  opposition  to 

than  they  are  in  those  of  art.^^     Arist.  de  chance,  proceeds  to  shew,  th»t  from  tb* 

Part.  Animal.  L  L  c.  1.  unity  and  concurrent  order  of  things  Uiis 

*  The  following  quotation,  taken  from  the  cause  must  be  one.     After  which  he  goes 

third  book  of  a  manuscript  comment* of  on  as  follows: 

Proclus,  on   the   Pormenides  of  Plato,  is         Et  yXv  o^  &X070V  toQto,  &Toiroy.  Icrai 

here  given  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have  ydp  ti  vdKiv  rS>v  {nrr4pcoy  rris  ro6rm¥  air 

curiosity  with  regard   to  the  doctrine  of  rlas  Kptirrov^  rh  Kvrk  ?<Ayop  kcH  'pmvw 

ideas,  as  held  by  ancient  philosophers.  irotovv,  ditrw  roC  ntunhs  %v^  ica2  rev  SXm 

£2  tk  5c<  <rvvr6fiws  ttxtiy  rifv  alrlow  r^s  l^*po5,  5  ivriy  &ir^  atrias  iL\6yov  rouivrtk 

r&v  iScctfv  {nroBiffftas^  ZC  ^v  iKtlrois  ffpc<rf,  E(  8i  \6yoy  tx^^t  *^^  ^^^  yufwaKov,  oUai 

pTiriov  tri  ravra  vdma  S<ra  dpcijra,  oi/pdyia  iavrh  ZifTov  rHy  irdinrtty  cCtrtoy  hr,  ^  rovrs 

Ko]  &wh  fftX^ivriy,  ^  iirh  ravro^rov  iarly,  iyyoovy,  ayyoija-ti  r^y  iavrov  ^wcur,  Ei  8) 

^  Kar*  alrlcw'  &XX'  inh  ratnofidrov  iB^  oVi^y,  Sri  irar'  wnriay  itrrX  rov  munht  d- 

yaroy  Kari  yhp  iv  ro7s  dcrrtpois  r^  Kptlr-  tiok,  rh  8i  &pia'fikycn  ctSbi  Bdrtpoy,  laH 

rovo,  yovsj  Kcd  \^os^  K<d  airla,  Kol  rh  ai-  Bdrtpoy  olScy  i^  dj^^mfs,  o^r  6pa  ml  ef 

rltu^  Ktd  otrta  rk  inwortKicrnara  Kptirrv  ta^iy  eilrioy  oiptfffjJyots'  oUittt  1^  Ktilrhwi, 

r&y  ii-px^^y  ''^P^'  ^V  ^^  ^  ^fi<riy  6  *Apt-  Ktd  wdyra  i(  my  rh  iroy,  iy  iari  koI  tUrm* 

cror^krts'  8(<  wph  r&y  Kari  €rvfifi€firiKhs  Kal  tt  rovro^  lirot  c2f  ieunh  tipa  fikhcvt 

oXrUay  ttycu  rd  Kaff  a&rit,  ro&rvy  yb^  Hk-  iavrh  ytyAcKoy,  oTit  rd  fier*  wbrd,  iJrfm 

ficuris  rh  Karii  <rvfifi€^K6s'  SxTrt  rov  hirh  &pa  ical  ct8c<rty  iJoKois  oIBc  robs  Ko^fiMtm 

rtwro/idrov  vpttrfiirtpoy  tiy  i$v  rh  Kar*  oX-  XiyovSy  ical  rh  cY8i},  i^  &»  rh  voir,  xmi  Wro 

riay^  fl  icaX  inrh  ravrofjuirou  rk  B€i6r<vra  iv  ain^  rh  iray,  its  4y  airitft  X^^  ''^ 

^y  rwy  ipctycp&y :  **"  I^  therefore,  we  are  to  SKris:  ^  Now  if  this  cause  be  void  ofieasoo, 

relato  concisely  the  cause,  why  the  hype*  that  indeed  would  be  absurd ;  for  thentfvi 

thesis  of  ideas  pleased  them,  (namely  Par*  there  would  be  something  among  thotf 

menides,  Zeno,  Socratos,  &c.)   we    must  things  which  came  last  in  order,  more  ezeel- 

begin  by  observing,  that  all  the  various  lent  than  their  principle  or  cause.    I  meaiif 

risible  objects  around  us,  the  heavenly  as  by  more  excellent,  something  opemtiig  a^ 

well  as  the   sublunary,  are  either    from  cording  to  reason  and  knowledge,  and  Ttt 

chance,  or  according   to  a  cause.     From  within  that  universe,  and  a  part  of  tbst 

chance  is  impossible ;  for  then  the  more  whole,  which  is  what  it  is  from  a  came 

excellent  thinga  (such  as  mind,  and  reason,  devoid  of  reason. 

«jid  cause,  and  the  e6fects  of  cause)  will  be        **  But  i^  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  th« 

among  those  things  that  come  last,  and  so  universe  be  a  cause,  having  reason  and 

the  endings  of  tlongs  will  be  more  excel-  knowing  itself  it  of  course  knows  itself  to 

lent  than  their  beginnings.    To  which  too  be  the  cause  of  all  things ;  else,  being  ig«o- 

may  be  added  what  Anstotle  says ;  that  rant  of  this,  it  would  be  i^oiant  of  itaowA 

essential  causes  ought  to  be  prior  to  acci-  nature.     But  if  it  know,  that  from  its  veir 

dental,  inasmuch  as  every  accidental  cause  essence  it  is  the  cause  of  the  iiniverse,  and 

it  a  deviation  from  them ;  so  that  whatever  if  that,  which  knows  one  port  of  a  vdatiM 

is  the  effect  of  such  essential  cause  [as  is  definitely,  knows  also  of  necessity  the  othdt 

indeed  every  work  of  art  and  human  inge-  it  knows  for  ^is  reason  definitely  the  thing 

nuity]  must  needs  be  prior  to  that  which  is  of  which  it  is  the  cause.     It  knows  tkef»' 

the  effect  of  chance,  eren  though  we  were  fore  the  universe,  and  all  thisgs  Ml  ^ 
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what  do  we  neftii  by  the  term  mindf  We  mean  something, 
which,  whea  it  acts,  knows  what  it  is  going  to  do ;  something 
liored  with  idea^  of  its  intended  works,  agreeably  to  which 
ideas  those  works  are  fashioned.'' 

v^idi  the  unirene  U  eomposed,  of  all  which  irdtrrtoif  iJiois  tuf  &Ai}0^   rhr  \6yor^  S<ra 

iIm  it  is  the  cause.     But  if  this  be  true,  it  aur^  r^  tlycu  rout,  iroi  rh  dtrioy  oip  rov 

it  evident  that  by  looking  into  itself,  and  wayrhs  aint^  r^  «Tva4  irotovv  ro976  ^9*r< 

\j  kaowiog  itseU^  it  knows  what  comes  vp^ws,  fhrtp  6  K6fffws  B9VT4pti»s.  $1  9^  6 

AtT  itself^  and  is  subsequent.    It  is,  there-  K6(rfA0S  vK-fipoffia  ciSwi'  iffrl  vayrolvy^  c7i} 

faie,  throngh    certain   reasons  and   forms  hy  koI  iu  r^  adritf  rov  K6<rfiov  ravra  xp^ 

kroid  of  matter  that  it  knows  those  mun-  rwr   t^  7^   a^^  dfrtoy  icai  ^Ktoy,  ttak 

duw  raaaons  and  forms  out  of  which  the  crcA^viii',  ko*  &ydpwiroy  ^dirrrttrf^  Kcd  Tnroi^ 

OiiTerse  is  composed,  and  that  the  universe  Ktd  8\us  rdt  ct5i7,  rk  iy  r^  xayrL  ravra 

h  in  it,  as  in  a  cause,  distinct  from  and  &pa  irpevrwi  icrly  iy  rp  alritf  rov  vatnhst 

vithoat  the  mattec**  &\Kos  fi^Jos  vapk  rhy  iti^ayij,  koX  i^Xo9 

^  It  is  upon  these  principles  that  Nico-  &y$ptinros,  icol  r&y  tiZS>y  dfiolcts  ciraaTor. 

nachns,  in  his  Arithmetic,  p.  7,  calls  the  (fa-riy  &pa  rii  ttJhi  vph  ruy  aitrBjjr&y^  ko) 

Saprane  Being  an  artist :  iy  rp  rovrex^'i'Tov  olria  ain-MV  t&  BrifuovpyiKii  Kardt.  rhy  tlptf- 

§Nv  lioi^oif,  m  Dei  artifieis  tnente.   Whero  fidyoy  \6yoy,  iy  rp  fu^  rov  ic6<rfAov  wayrhs 

Plulsponiu,  in   his  manuscript  Comment,  cuV^f  xpo&wdpxoyra :   ^  If,  therefore,  the 

abierves  as  follows:   tcx^tt^i'  <^(rl  rhy  cause   of  the  universe  be  a  cause  which 

Sfiv,  &s  irdyrcty  rdis  vp^as  air  las  ko}  operates  merely  by  existing,  and  if  that 

vi^  Xoyovs  airiiy  lx<»^a ;  ^  He  calls  God  which  operates  merely  by  existing,  operate 

ID  artist,  as  possessing  within  himself  the  from  its  own  proper  essence,  such  cause  is 

fnt  causes  of  all  things,  and  their  reasons  primarily  what  its  effect  is  secondarily,  and 

W  proportions.**     Soon  after,  speaking  of  that  which  it  is  primarily,  it  giveth  to  its 

these  sketches,  after  which  painters  work  effect  secondarily.     It  is  thus  that  fire  both 

nd  finish  their  pictures,  he  subjoins:  &<nrtp  giveth  warmth  to  something  else,  and  is  it« 

eir  ^ftfiSj  fls  T^  roMvra  CKtayptup^fiara  self  warm ;  that  the  soul  giveth  life  and 

^Bl/rerrct,  npunifitw  r69i  t£,  otru  icol  6  possesseth  life  ;  and  this  reasoning  you  may 

hnumffryht^  itphs  iK*iya    ikirofixiirttyy  r&  perceive  to  be  true  in  all  things  whatever, 

#Pe  itiarra  K€K6irfirtKty  &AA'  Ivrioy,  Sti  which  operate  merely  by  existing.     It  fol- 

f4  fUw  T^8«  ffKuxypa^fAttra  Ar«A^  fltriv,  lows,  therefore,  that  the  cause  of  the  uni- 

Mr»i  Bk  oi  iy  r^  B«4»  A^i  iipx^rvwot  verse,  operating  after  this  manner,  is  that 

mI  wmyrihtiai  €uny :  *^  As  therefore  we,  primarily  which  the  world  is  secondarily. 

npon  sncfa  sketches  as  these,  make  If  therefore  the  world  be  the  plenitude  of 

audi  soeh  particular  things ;  so  also  the  forms  of  all  sorts,  these  forms  must  also  be 

r,  looking  at  those  sketches  of  his,  primarily  in  the  cause  of  the  world,  for  it 

kHii  fonned  and  adorned  with  beauty  all  was  the  same  cause  which  constituted  the 

Aomi  bere  below.     We  must  remember,  sun,  and  the  moon,  and  man,  and  hone, 

tewifer,  liiat  the  sketches  here  are  imper-  and  in  general  all  the  forms  existing  in  the 

ftet ;  Irat  that  the  others,  those  reasons  or  nniverse.    These,  therefore,  exist  primarily 

fRfortioBs  which  exist  in  Ood,  are  arche-  in  the  cause  of  the  universe  ;  another  sun 

l^pal  and  all-paiiect*^  besides  the  apparent,  another  man,  and  so 

It  is  according  to  tiiis  philosophy  that  with  respect  to  every  form  else.  The  forms, 

mtmi  represents  Ood,  after  he  had  created  therefore,  previous  to  the  sensible  and  ex^ 

lUs  viaiUe  weild,  eontemj^tmg  temal  forms,  and  which  according  to  this 

How  it  showed  reasoning  are  their  active    and    efficient 

lb  protptd  from  km  throne,  how  good,  how  causes,  are  to  be  found  pre-existing  in  that 

yUr,  one  and  common  cause  of  all  the  universe.** 

dwme^rimg  hit  ^Keai  idea,  Procli  Com.  MS.  in  Plat  Parmenid.  1.  iii. 

Par.  Lost,  vii.  556.  We  have  quoted  the  above  passages  for 

Prodns  ptoves  the  existence  of  these  the  same  reason  as  the  former ;  for  the  sake 

•laiial  ideas,  or  universal  forms,  by  ^e  of  those  who  may  have  a  curiosity  to  see  a 

toswiiig  nguments :  W  rolyuy  icrly  airta  sample  of  this  ancient  philosophy,  which 

«eS  nvr^t  tUn^  r^  tJyat  wotovva,  rh  9k  (as  some  have  held)  may  be  traced  up  from 

iivv  T^  cImu  weievv  hwh  rrfs  laurov  iroMi  Plato  and  Socrates  to  Parmenides,  Pjrthor 

simr  rmSr6  i^rt  wp^ns^  Sirse  rh  iroco^  goras,  and  Opheus  himself. 
|HPW  ievr^Mis  md  8  iart  wpmrms,  9l9mn        If  the  phrase,  *^  to  operate  merely  by 

fii  wtrnvpim^  hmrripmr  oTor  rh  vvp  tuiL  existing,**  should  appear  questionable)  it 

Mbn  Btpftfdfrn^a  lUXy,  mU  (hrrt  B^piihy,  nust  be  explained  upon  a  supposition,  that 

4  ferj^  Mmm  (W^,  mU  #x««  f»^>  iroi  hfi  in  the  Supreme  Being  no  attributes  are 

q2 
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That  such  exemplars,  patterns,  forms,  ideas,  (call  tbem  as 
you  please,)  must  of  necessity  be,  requires  no  proving,  but 
follows  of  course,  if  we  admit  the  cause  of  nature  to  be  a  tninif 
as  above  mentioned.  For  take  away  these,  and  what  a  miod 
do  we  leave  without  them !  Chance,  surely,  is  as  knowing  as 
mind  without  ideas;  or  rather  mind  without  ideas  is  no  less 
blind  than  chance. 

The  nature  of  these  ideas  is  not  difficult  to  explain,  if  we  oncer 
come  to  allow  a  possibility  of  their  existence.  That  they  are 
exquisitely  beautiful,  various,  and  orderly,  is  evident  from  the 
exquisite  beauty,  variety,  and  order  seen  in  natural  substances, 
which  are  but  their  copies  or  pictures.  That  they  are  mental  is 
plain,  as  they  are  of  the  essence  of  mind,  and  consequently  no 
objects  to  any  of  the  senses,  nor  therefore  circumscribed  either 
by  time  or  place. 

Here,  then,  on  this  system,  we  have  plenty  of  forms  intelli- 
gible, which  are  truly  previous  to  all  forms  sensible.  Here,  too, 
we  see  that  nature  is  not  defective  in  her  triple  order,  having 
(like  art)  her  forms  previous,  her  concomitant,  and  her  sub- 
sequent.' 

lecondarj,  intermittent,  or  adventitious,  but        The  venes  of  Orpheus  on  this  nibjeet 

all  original,  ever  perfect  and  essential.    See  may  be  found  in  the  tnct  De  Mundoi» 

p.  164,  note  or,  and  p.  220.  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  p.  23.  edit  Sylbnzg. 

That  we  should  not  therefore  think  of  a  Z«vs  6p€ni¥  yweroy  Zcvf,  ac.  r.  A. 

blind  unconscious  operation,  like  that  of        '  Simplicius,  in  his  commentary  upon  tk* 

fire  here  alluded  to,  the  author  had  long  Predicaments,  calls  the  first  order  <^  thest 

before  prepared  us,  by  uniting  knowledge  intelligible  forms,  r^  wph  r^s  /u^ltms, 

with  natural  efficacy,  where  he  forms  the  **  those  previous  to  participation  ;**  and  at 

character  of  these  divine  and  creative  ideas,  other  times,  ^  4^fipvifi4tni  atoiyi^rifs, '^ths 

But  let  us  hear  him  in  his  own  language:  transcendent  universality,*^  or  ^lameDess/ 

oXA*  cfrep  idt\o^uy  rijv  lUtdrrtra  ain&¥  the  second  order  he  calls  rh   iv  iu9^ttf 

(sc  lif&v)  iupopiaeurBcu  8<^  r&v  yyvpifju^  **  those  which  exist  in  participation,**  that 

ripwy^  kwh  fi^v  r&v  pu<riK&tf  \4ywv  Kiifiw'  is,  those  roei^ged  in  matter ;  and  at  othef 

fuy  Th  avT^  r^  tlvai  vonrrucbv,  &v  Hij  Kcd  times  he  calls  them  ^  neararcrcryjis^nv  iw 

voto6<ri'  awh  84  r&y  Tex»'t«c«i',  rh  yviotrrir  y6n^s,  **  the  subordinate  uniTerality**  or 

ac^y,  Sy  wotowrw,  cl  iral  /ij^  air^  r^  cZvoi  ^  sameness  :**  lastly,  of  the  third  order  ks 

votovtri^  iral  roAra  iy^atrrts  <^fity  eurias  says,  that  they  have  no  independent  exisli' 

tlyeu  riis  IHms  BrifiuwpyuciLf  &fia  iral  yotpiks  ence  of  their  own,  but  that  iiiutts  iup^Khm 

irdyrwy  r&y  Kcn-k  p6ffiy  ktroreXovfi^ywy :  airrii  iy  reus  rifi€r4paa  iyyUeust  Katt  Iavr4 

**But  if  we  should  choose  to  define  the  ivttrHiaafify,  ^we  ourselvea  abstiactiDg 

peculiar  character  of  ideas  by  things  more  them  in  our  own  imaginations,  have  given 

known  to  us  than  themselves,  let  us  assume  them  by  such  abstraction  an  existence  as  d 

from  natural  principles  the  power  of  effect-  themselves.**    Simp,  in  Pnedic  p.  17.    In 

ing,  merely  by  existing,  all  the  things  that  another  place  he  says,  in  a  language  soms- 

they  effect ;  and  from  artificial  principles  what  mysterious,  yet  still  conformable  to 

the  power  of  comprehending  all  that  they  the  same  doctrine,  M^hrorc  «^  r^rrr^  Ai|»' 

effect,  although  they  did  not  effect  them  T4oy  rh  Koiyhy,  rh  ijAv  i^vfpfniUyw  rikf  Kti0 

merely  by  existing ;  and  then  uniting  those  tKonrrOy  kqH  tdriay  r^s  iy  airtSs  acoir^nrns, 

two,  let  us  say  that  ideas  are  at  once  the  jccrr^  rijy  fdw  iainov  ^^ir,  §tnnp  laX 

efficient  and  intelligejit  causes  of  all  things  r^s  tia^opiSmiros  icar^  rV  wsAveiSv  wpS' 

produced  aoeording  to  nature.**    From  book  Xi^^ir— -3f  vrcpoi^  8^  iori  rh  atMj4r,  rh  M 

the  second  of  the  same  Comment  xotyov  alriou  rois  BuupSpou  ^t^^tw  iwiM- 

The  schoolman,  Thomas  Aqninas^a  subtle  fuvoy^  jcal  i¥%nt^x^^  airoU~-^pifrw  S^  rh 

and  acnte  writer,  has  the  following  sentence,  4v  rais  ii/ur4pais  dicvotois  4|  A^aip/arfsir 

perfectly  oomtpondifig  with    this   philo-  i^ivr^ifupoy^  6«rr§peywks  tw:   **Pefkapi| 

•opby :  Rcf  omnes  oompanuntar  ad  Divinum  therefore,  we  must  admit  a  triple  oidtf  of 

InteUeetmB,  drat  artifiieiata  ad  artem.  what  is  nniienal  and  the  same ;  tkat  of  the 
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That  the  prwious  may  be  justly  so  called  is  pAain,  because 
they  are  essentially  prior  to  all  things  else.    The  whole  visible 

fint  order,  tranicendeDt  and  niperior  to  hfBpAwm/  Ixovo'us  (&'  M  roS  thrrtpoif 

pvtkiilan,    winch    ^rongfa    its    unifbnn  iX06rrosy  <ral  Bnuntihov  rk  icripla)  &yt« 

Mtore  is  the  cause  of  that  sameness  exist-  ^ui^dfitBa  avrh  iw  rp  Sicvotf  *  Ked  \iyrrm 

iag  in  them,  as  through  its  multiform  pre-  rouro   M   roTt  iroAAoti,  ifyow  fitrii  rjb 

coBoeption  It  is  the  cause  of  their  diversity:  voXaA,  koI  lhrrtpoy€r4s :  **  Intelligatur  an- 

that  of  the  second  order,  what  is  infused  nulus,  qui   alicujus,  utpote  AchiUis,  imft> 

finim  the  fint   oniTersal  cause    into    the  ginem  insculptam  habeat:  multae  insupef 

nrioos  species  of  beings,  and  which  has  its  cerae  sint,  et  ah  annulo  imprimantur :  t9> 

tnitenoe  in  those  several  species :  that  of  niat  deinde  quispiam,  videatque  ceras  om- 

tbe  thiid  order,  what  subsists  by  abstrac-  nes  nnius  annuli  impressione  formatas,  an- 

tkn  in  our  own  nnderstandings,  being  of  nulique  impressionem  in  mente  contineat : 

■diiefacnt  origin  to  the  other  two.*^    Ibid,  sigillum    annulo    inscolptum,  ante    muUa 

f,2\.  dicetur:  in  cerulis  impressom,  in  multis: 

To  Simplkins  we  shall  add  the  two  fol-  quod  vero  in  illius,  qui  illo  renerat,  intelli- 

bving  quotations  from  Ammonius  and  Ni-  gentia  remanscrit,  pott  mtifta,  et  posterina 

ccphsrna  Blemmides,  which  we  have  ven-  genitum  dicetur.     Idem   in  generibos  et 

teed  to  tzanscribe,  without  regard  to  their  formis  inteUigendum  censeo :   etenim  ilia 

nemmon  length,  as  they  so  fully  establish  optimus  procreator  mundi  Deus,  omnium 

the  doctrine  here  advanced,  and  the  works  renim  formas,  atqne  exemplahabetapud  se: 

if  these  authors  are  not  easy  to  be  pro-  nt  si  hominem  efBcere   velit,  in  hominia 

cared.  formam,  quam  habet,  intueatur,  et  ad  illiua 

Xrro*Mm  rolrw  iaKT6\i6i  ris  iieri-  exemplum  caeteros  fiiciat  omnes.   At  si  quia 

Mma  Ixv*  c^  T^ot,  *Ax<AA^«r,  irol  icripia  restiterit,  dicatque  rerum  formas  apud  Crea* 

9^^ vupeuetlfuim' 6 tk  ioKT^ktot c^payt'  torem  non  esse:   quaeso  ut  diligenter  at- 

(hm  rohs  mipobs  irdyrar  tvrtoov  hi  rts  tendat :  opifex,  quae  &cit,  vel  cognoscit,  vel 

finAMr  md  Bturdfupos  rii  inyplo,  iwurHi-  ignorat :  sed  is,  qui  nesciet,  nunquam  qnic- 

rar  Ire  wdrru  i^  Ms  tlaw  ^mnrai/uiror,  quam  &ciet :  quis  enim  id  &cere  aggreditur, 

ix^^  va^'  ttifT^  rh  iKT^mtfut  t§  Siorofo.  quod  facere  ignorat  ?     Neque  enim  fiicul- 

*H  rtimnf  irppayU  fi  iv  r^  8a«crvX/y  A^ye-  tate  quadam  rationis  experte  aliquid  aget, 

rm  vp6  r«y  roAA«y  ctyeu'  ^  9i  iy  rots  prout  agit   nature  (ex  quo  conficitur,  ut 

ay(o<f,  4p  rois  woWoTt'  i/  9k  iw  rf  9iaMoi^  nature  etiam  agat,  etsi   quae   &ciaU  non 

tav  krofta^ofUrov,  M  rots  iroAAoir,  irai  advertat :)  si  vero  ratione  quadam  aliquid 

trrfoygriji.     ToSro  o2r  irrotiaikff  irol  M  facil,  quodcunque  ab  eo  &ctum  est  omnino 

rm  7f r«r  aol  f iMy*  6  yiip  Arifjuoupyhsy  cognovit    Si  igitur  Deus  non  pejore  retione,. 

eiifii   wdarrot  Ixci  rap*  iavr^  ri  vdtrrtsw  quam  homo,  facit  quid,  quae  fecit  cognovit ; 

wapoMtiyfutra'  otov^  woimv  MpttwoWf  Ix^f  si  cognovit  quae  fecit,  in  ipso  rerum  formas 

rh  dios  wof^  Uan^  rod  oi^pi^irov,  vf^f  h  esse  perspicuum  est.  Forms  autem  in  opifice 

i^Sjpdr,  vtfrrof  voicH     Ei  8c  rts  iyrrcdri  sunt  perinde  ac  in  annulo  sigillum,  haecque 

A^ysir,  ^  oinc  tUrl  irapit  r^  Arifuovpy^  rh  forma  attte  muUa^  et  avulsa  a  materia  dicitur, 

40i%  mKov4rm  rwura%  &t  6  Arifiiovprybs  9vh  Atqui  hominis  species  in  unoquoque  homine 

fumfpytt,  1l  ciMrs  rii  ^  ovroi;  9rifitovpyov-  est,  quemadmodum  etiam  sigilla  in  ceris ;  et 

lupm,  1l  <Anc  ^Ms.     'AAA*  tl  fiky  fi^  tUUtt,  in  tnuliu^  nee  avulsa  a  materia  dicitur.    At 

tim  &r  9fipuovpy^€t.    Tts  yhp^  fi4\Xafy  cum  singulos  homines  animo  conspicimus,  et 

ved^cr  rU  Ayvof «  h  fi4xX€t  vottiy ;  o2>  yhp,  eandem  in  unoquoque  formam  atque  effigiem 

in  ii  ^^ms^  ^^^^TV  ^vpdfAti  vout.  {S$tv  irol  videmus,  ilia  effigies  in  mente  nostre  insi- 

«•»<  "h  ^^u,  o&r  i^urrdyowra  ywwvrucSos  dens  po$t  multa^  et  posterius  genita  dicetur: 

T^  yryropJp^)  Ei  94  rt  icaJBt  t^uf  koyutiiy  veluti  in  illo  quoque  dicebamus,  qui  multa 

VMc^  alBevw  vdrrms  rh  ytyv6fityoy  ^  sigilla  in  cere  uno  et  eodem  annulo  im- 

mbrov.   El  roirw  /lii  x^^pov-,  ^  Ktxrh  i^Bp^-  pressa  conspexeret.**    Ammon.  in  Porphyr. 

'i  6  9As  woiu^  oIBc  T^  in^  airrou  yvyvi'  Introduct.  p.  29.  B. 


pM9vif.    •I  Bh  otBw  h    Toifi^  o^SBi   8^  Aiyorrai  9k  rii  yhni  iral  rh  «T8i}  wph 

Aar,  in  fcrgp  iw  r^  Aiifuovpy^  rh  cfSii.  r&y  voXX&Vt  iv   rots  voAAois,  hrl  rots 

'fecn  9h  rh  wlBos  iv  r^  Arifuovpy^^  &s  6  iv  iroAAoti'  otov  iryoticBtt  rt  appayttrr/iptop, 

ry  terrvAii)^  r^roi*  irol  \iyrrat  rovro  rh  ^x^^  *^^  iKT^tofut  rh  rvxhi^y  i^  oZ  mipia 

eftof  vplh  T«r  roAAdr,  irol  x^P^*^^^  ^'  iroAA^  fitra\a04rw  rod  itcnnr^futros^  Kcd 

IXff.    ^Eari  9ih  rh  tlBos  rov  ktfBp^ov  iral  rts  inf  t^t¥  hyvyirtt  raSra,  f^^  vpoKtxTt9in^ 

^  TMT  mlf  9Kurroy  htfBp^oU^  &s  rh  iv  iiiff  6Xms  rh  tr^payttrHiptoy'  iwptueits  9h 

roh  KfiptM  iitnnr^fueror  kqI  Kiyrrat  rh  rh  iv  oXs  rh  iiermtfjM,  iral  Itttor^as  9ri 

TiMiru  ^  Tcitt  vo\XtSs  cImu,  iral  hx^ufra  vdrra  rov  avrov  ^rr4x'>v<rty  itcrvw^fMorost 

^  fAiff.     0tdtnifL»pot  9h  rohs  icarh  fi4pos  irol  rh  9oKowra  roKXh  r^  Aifyo*  avK^f$pol'> 

iHp4amfS^  Pri  wdrrts  rh  a6rh  clSes  rov  vaa  tls  %v,  ix^^  rovro   Korh  SmUomhs 
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world  exhibits  notbiug  more,  tlian  so  many  pasung  pictures  of 
these  immutable  archetypes.  Nay,  through  these  it  attains  even 
a  semblance  of  immortality,  and  continues  throughout  ages  to 

be  specifically  one,  amid  those  infinite  particular  changes  that 
befall  it  every  moment."" 

T^  fi^y  oZy  appayitrrfipioy  rlnrwfia  Arycrou  et  simpliciter  prae-existunt ;  fiecandum  quu 

wp6  ruy  woWay'  r6  8^  iy  toIs  KriploiSf  iv  rationes  ille  supra-subBtantialis  omnes  ret  et 

rols  rroXKois'  rh  8^  i^  ain&y  KoraXripOiy,  prsedestinavit  ct  produxit.    Existere  autem 

icol  Karh.  Btdyotay  iitfXws  v7ro(rrh.Vf  iiri  rois  dicuntur  genera  et  species  in  multis,  qoo- 

rroWols.     OUtws  oly  koL  t^  |7^vi}  koL  rh.  niam  in  singulis  hominibus  hominis  species, 

cf8i7   vph   rwy   •woXX.uiv  fity   elaty   iy  rtp  et  in  singulis  equis  equi  species  est.    In 

Arifiiovpy^,  Kara  robs  rroirjriKobs  \6yovs'  hominibus  aeque  ac  in  equis  et  aliis  animsli- 

iy  rtp  0c^  y^  ol  oifcioirotol  \6yoi  r&y  bus  genus  invenitur  harum  specienim,  qnod 

tyrwy    iyiaias   irpoQipfcrTfiKturi,    Koff    ot>s  est  animal.     In  animalibus  etiam  una  cum 

\6yovi  6  vtrtpoifTios  rh.  tyra  vdyra  Kcd  Zoophytis  mogis  universale  genns,  nempe 

rrpo^purt  koX  iraoirYayty'  b^ttfTUKfyai,  tl  sensitivum  exquiritur.   Additis  Tero  pkntis, 

Xiyoyrcu   rh   y4yr)  Ktd  rh.  tX^rj  iy   rots  spectatur  genus  animatum.      Si  vero  una 

woWoTs,  h&ri  iy  rots  kot^  ^kipos  hyBpdtrois  cum   animatis   quisquam   relit    perscnitari 

rh  rov  iiydpt&irou  (U6s  ioTL,  Ktd  rois  Karck  etiam  inanimata,  totum  corpus  penpicwt 

fi4pos  txirois  rh  rov  Tinroi/  cTSos'  iv  oyBptih  Cum    autem    cntia    incorporea    conjuncta 

rrois  8^,  koI  Jmrois,  Kcd  raiis  OXKots  ((aois  fuerint  iis  modo  tractatis,  apparebit  primoai 

rh  yiyos  cvplaKercu  rSay  roio{ntoy  eiSwy^  et  generalissimum  genus.   Atque  ita  qnidem 

Hwfp  i<rr\  rh  (uoy  K^y  rols  (taois  dfwv  koI  in    midiis    subsistunt    genera   et    spedes. 

ro7s  (otoib^ots  rh  Kado\tK(l^tpoy  yiyos,  rh  Comprehendens  vero  quisquam  ex  singulis 

oitrOrrrucovt    i^frd^ercu'    (myax^iyrwv    86  hominibus  naturam  ipsam  humanam,  et  ex 

irol  Twv  ^vTwy,  Qtuptirai  rh  l/Aifa/xoV  c(  singulis  equis   ipsam   equinam,  atque  ita 

8i  ahy  rots  ifi^vxois  idi\(t  ris  iiruTKoirfiy  univcraalcm  hominem  et  universalem  equnm 

icflU  T^  &\f^uxa,  rb  <rS>fJM  aifiiray  Karr6^fraC  considerans,  et  universale  animal  ex  singulis 

avyipttfjuovtruy  8^  ro7s  dprj/xiyois  rwy  iurw-  rationc  colligens,  et  universale  sensitivum, 

fiArwy  ohai&y,  rh  jrpSnoy  yiyo^  ifHtytirai  et  universale  animatum,  et  universale  cor- 

ical   yeyiKtararoy'   Kcd   oSru   fikv   iy  rois  pus,  et  maxime  universale  ens  ex  omnibus 

iroXXots  wpioTTiKf  rh  c1f8i7  koI  t^  y*yrj'  colligens,  hie,  inquam,  in  sua  mente  genera 

Kara\afiuy  Bi  ris  ix  ruy  Kark  fiipos  ay-  et  species  immatcrialiter  constituit  hrX  rois 

Bpiiriroay  r^y  abr&y  <f>{faiy,  r^y  aydponrS^  iroAXoiS,  hoc  est,  post  multa^  et  posterios 

rrjra,  iK  Si  ray  Karh  fiipos  Imrwy  abr^y  gcnita.*'     Niceph.  Blcm.  Log.  Epit  p.  62. 

r^y  ItrwSrrirch  koI  oStw  rhv  KaB6Kov  iy-  Vid.  etiam  Alcin.  in  Platonic  Philosoph. 

Bponroy,  Ktd  rhy  Ka66\ov  Hviroy  ixiyo^fras-  Introduct  c  9,  10. 

Kcd  rh  Ka96\ov  ((Hoy  iK  r&y  KoBcKaara  ry  "»  The  following  elegant  lines  of  Virgil 

\^(i)  crvvayay^y  Koi  rh  KaB6\ov  ala-Or)'  are  worth  attending  to,  though  applied  to 

rtKhyt  Ktd  rh  Ka06hov  tfv^x^^*  *^^  ^5  no  higher  a  subject  than  bees : 

KaB6\ov    atafjta^    Koi    r^y   KadoKiKtm-drriy  Ergo  ipsas  quamvis  angusti  iermimus  tud 

ohaiay    il    oKdyraty    avWoyiad^fyos,    i  Excipiai :  {neqm  enim  plus  aeptima  dudtmr 

roiovros  iy  ry  iavrov  Hiavolif,  rh  ytyri  icol  tetas) 

rh  ttSri  ht\(i»s  tnr4<rrrja'€y  ivl  rols  iroWois,  At  genus  imtnortaU  manet,         Oeoig.  iv. 

rovriari,  fitrh  rh  iroWh  fcdl  iMrrtpoytyus,  The  same  immortality,  that  is,  the  im]BO^ 

**  Genera  vero  et  species  dicuntur  esse  ante  tality  of  the  kind,  may  be  seen  in  all  perish* 

multa^  in  multU,  post  mxdta.    Ut  puta,  in-  able  substances,  whether  animal  or  inani- 

telligatur  sigillum,  quamlibet  figuram  ha-  mate ;  for  though  individuals  perish,  the 

bens,  ex  quo  multae  cerse  ejusdem  figune  several  kinds  still  remain.     And  hence,  if 

sint  participes,  et  in  medium  ^iliquis  has  we  take  timey  as  denoting  the  system  of 

proferat,  nequaquam  prseviso  sigillo.     Cum  things  temporary,  we  may  collect  the  mean- 

autem  vidisset  eas  ceras  in  quibus  figura  ex-  ing  of  that  passage  in  the  Timsus,  where 

primitur,  et  animadvertisset  omnes  eandem  the  philosopher  describes  time  to  be,  ft^ 

nguram    participarc,    ct    quae    videbantur  yoyros  cu&yos  iy  M  /rerr*  hptB/thy  toOaoiy 

multae,  ratione  in  unum  coegisset,  hoc  in  aUyioy  tMya.    "  -ffitemitatL  in  uno  pei^ 

mente  tcneat.    Nempe  sigillum  dicitur  esse  manentis  imaginem   quandam,  certis  ire* 

species  ante  multa ;  ilia  vero  in  ceris,  in  merorum  articulis  progredicntem."  Plat  v, 

nudtit ;  quae  vero  ^b  iis  desumitur,  et  in  iiL  p.  37.  edit.  Serran. 

mente  immaterialiter  subsistit,  post  muUa,  We  have  subjoined  the  foUowiog  eztnei 

Sic  igitur  et  genera  et  species  ante  multa  in  from  Boethius,  to  serve  as  a  commentaiy  on 

Creatore  sunt, secundum rationes efiicientea.  this  description  of  time:  JEtemitat  ^gitv 

In  Deo  «nim  rerum  effectrices  rationes  una  est,  inteiminabOia  vitas  tota  smul  et  pei^ 
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Mmy  we  be  allowed  then  to  credit  tbote  speculatite  meti,  who 
leU  us,  ^^  it  te  in  these  permanent  and  comprehensiTe  forms  that 
the  Deity  views  at  once,  without  looking  abroad,  all  possible 
productions  both  present,  past,  and  future ;  that  this  |freat  and 
stupendous  view  is  but  a  view  of  himself,  where  all  things  lie 
enveloped  in  their  principles  and  exemplars,  as  being  essential  to 
the  fulness  of  his  universal  intellection  V^^  If  so,  it  will  be  proper 
that  we  invert  the  axiom  before  mentioned.  We  must  now  say, 
NU  eti  in  iensu^  quod  rum  pritM  fait  in  intellectu.  For  though 
the  contrary  may  be  true  with  respect  to  knowledge  merely 
hamaD,  3ret  never  can  it  be  true  with  respect  to  knowledge 
miiveraally,  unless  we  give  precedence  to  atoms  and  lifeless  hoay^ 
making  mmd^  among  other  things,  to  be  struck  out  by  a  lucky 
eoDcoorse. 

III.  It  is  far  from  the  design  of  this  treatise,  to  insinuate  that 
Atheism  is  the  hypothesis  of  our  latter  metaphysicians.  But 
jet  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  in  their  several  systems,  how 
resdily  they  admit  of  the  above  precedence. 

For  mark  the  order  of  things,  according  to  their  account  of 
them.  First  comes  that  huge  body,  the  sensible  world.  Then 
this  and  its  attributes  beget  sensible  ideas.    Then  out  of  sensible 

feda  ]p(MMMs1o.  Quod  ex  collatione  tempora-  tetnporis  quatititate,   Md   simplicis  potiul 

fiom  clarias  liquet.    Nam  quidquid  vivit  in  proprietate  natura.     Hunc  enim  riUe  im- 

tempore,  id  pnesens  a  prseteritiB  in  futura  mobilis  praBsentariuni  statum,  infinitus  ille 

fncedit :  Dikilqa«  est  in  tempore  ita  con-  temporalium  renim  motus  imitator ;  enmque 

ititstiim,  quod  totum  vitse  sane  spatium  pa-  eum  eflhigere,  atque  aequare  non  pOMit,  ex 

riter  possit  amplecti ;  eed  crastinnm  quidem  immobiiitate  deficit  in  motam  ;  ex  simpli* 

BMMiwn  apprebendit,  beeternum  vero  jam  citate  prsfesentiae  decrescit  in  infinitam  fntoti 

peididit      In   bodierna  qtioque  vita  non  ac  preteriti  quantitatem  ;  et,  cum  totam 

anpliiu  riyitia,  qoam  in  illo  mobili  tnuiai-  pariter  vita  soae  plenitudinem  nequeat  po»- 

ttnoqne  nomento.     Quod  igitur  temporife  sidere,  boc  ipso,  quod  aliquo  modo  nunquam 

fatitar  eondittonetn,  licet  lUud,  aieut  de  esse  desinit,  illud,  quod  implere  atque  ex- 

ttondo  eesauit  Aristdtelea,  nee  coeperit  un-  piimere    non    potest,  aliquatenus   yidetnr 

faain  ease,  nee  desinat,  ritaque  ejus  cum  aemulari,  alligans  se  ad  qualemcunquc  pn»> 

temporis  infinitate  tendatart  nondum  tamen  sentiam  hujus  exigui  Tolucrisque  momenti : 

Ule  eat,  ut  eetemum  esae  jure  credatur.  qua,  quoniam  manentis   illius  pnesentin 

Non  enim  totum  simul  infinitae  licet  yitct  quandam  gestat  imaginem,  quibuscumqut 

^tinm  comprehendit,  lUque  compIectituTi  CMitigerit,  id   prsstat,  ut  esse  videantur. 

led  fntun  nondum  tninaacta  jam  non  babet.  Quoniam  tero  manere  non  potuit,  infinitum 

Quod  igitnrinterminabilitvitee  plenitudinem  temporis  iter  arripuit:  eoque  modo  factum 

totam  pariter  comprehendit,  ac  possidet,  cui  est,  ut  continuaret  vitam  eundo,  cujus  pleni^ 

Mqae  fiituri  quidquam  absit,  nee  pmteriti  tudinem  compleeti  non  valuit  permanendo. 

fluxerit,  id  tttemnm  esse  jure  perbibetur:  Itaque,  &c.     De  Consolat.  Philosoph.  L  ▼. 
idqoe  neoeaae  est,  et  sui  compos  praeseni         "  "Oca  itfy  ierri  rii  iro\xA  Kara  8^  riwa 

dbi  semper  assistere,  et  infinitatem  mobilis  fittptafibtf^  roeavra  kqH  th  %v  ixtu^o  irph  toB 

tenporia  habere  pnesentem.    Unde  quidam  fitpiafiav  Kwrh,  r^  ircb^'ny  iifi(p4s'  oit  '^itp 

■on  feetc,  qui  cum  audiunt  yisum  Platoni,  Ir,  ^t  iKdxKrrov,  KaBdmp  6  2irct((riinr«t 

nnnduB  bone  nee  habuisse  initium,  nee  fZo^4  A^co',  iiW'  Iv,  &f  vavrd.     **  As 

habitunmi  ease  defectum,  hoc  modo  condit(»i  numerous  as  is  the  multitude  of  individuals 

conditmB  mundum  fieri  cofetemum  putant  bf  partition,  so  numerous  also  is  that  prin> 

Aliud  est  emm  per  intenninabil^n  dud  dple  of  .unity  by  universal  impartibility. 

tilHi,  (quod  mundo  Pkto  tribuit^)  alind  For  it  is  not  one,  as  a  minimum  is  one, 

iatennimdbiliB  titas  totam  pariter  complexam  (according  to  what  Speucippus  seenud  to 

esM  pnaaeatittn,  quod  Divinia  Mentis  pro-  say,)  but  it  is  ojm,  as  bong  tM  things.** 

prium  tarn  manifaatmn  est    Neqne  enim  Domaadus  ircpl  *hpx^^y  ^^ 
Xkm  eoiiditift  rebus  antiquior  videri  debet 
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ideas,  by  a  kind  of  lopping  and  pruning,  are  made  ideas  intelli- 
gible, whether  specific  or  general.  Thus  should  they  admit  that 
mind  was  coeval  with  body,  yet  till  body  gave  it  ideas,  and 
awakened  its  dormant  powers,  it  could  at  best  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  dead  capacity ;  for  innate  ideas  it 
could  not  possibly  have  any. 

At  another  time  we  hear  of  bodies  so  exceedingly  fine,  that 
their  very  exility  makes  them  susceptible  of  sensation  and 
knowledge ;  as  if  they  shrunk  into  intellect  by  their  exquisite 
subtlety,  which  rendered  them  too  delicate  to  be  bodies  any 
longer.  It  is  to  this  notion  we  owe  many  curious  inventions, 
such  as  subtle  aether,  animal  spirits,  nervous  ducts,  vibrations, 
and  the  like ;  terms  which  modern  philosophy,  upon  parting 
with  occult  qualities,  has  found  expedient  to  provide  itself,  to 
supply  their  place. 

But  the  intellectual  scheme,  which  never  forgets  Deity,  post- 

Eones  every  thing  corporeal  to  the  primary  mental  cause.  It  is 
ere  it  looks  for  the  origin  of  intelligible  ideas,  even  of  those 
which  exist  in  human  capacities.  For  though  sensible  objects 
may  be  the  destined  medium  to  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of 
man''s  understanding,  yet  are  those  energies  themselves  no  more 
contained  in  sense,  than  the  explosion  of  a  cannon  in  the  spark 
which  gave  it  fire.** 

<>  The  following  note  is  taken  from  a  acquire  to  ooraelres  philosophy,  becaiM  wt 

manuscript   commentary  of  the  Platonic  pass  from  objects  of  sense  to  reminisceDoe, 

Olympiodorus,  (quoted  before,  p.  224,)  upon  or  recollection.^ 

the  Phsedo  of  Plato  ;  which  though  perhaps        And  in  another  passace  he  observes : 

some  may  object  to  from  inclining  to  the  ^EirctS^  yiip  wdfifiop^p  ayaXfid  4<rr»  ^ 

doctrine  of  Platonic  reminiscence,  yet  it  cer-  ^^tfX^t  ttian^v  rAv  6vrt»¥  ixovaa  xAymtt 

tainly  gives  a  better  account,  how  far  the  ipi$i(ofityri   iwh    tSp    alaBifr&i^    iufttfufif 

senses  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  science,  v^Ktrtu  &y  tvZof  Ixci  X^yvr,  ira2  ro^rovf 

than  we  can  find  given  by  Tulgar  philo-  wpofiaXXrrm :  ^  For  inasmuch  as  the  sod, 

sophers.  by  containing  the  principles  of  all  beings. 

OuSriroTc  yhp   r&  X'^P^   *^^  ^tirtpa  is  a  sort  of  omniform  representation  or  ez- 

itPX"^  ^  oiricu  €l<r\  r&v  KpttTr6yt0y'   cl  emplar;  when  it  is  roused  by  objects  of 

9k  8c7  Kol  ra7t  4yicvK\lots  ^(in^crfon  ircl-  sense,  it  recollects  those  principles,  whidi  it 

StaSeu^   Ktd   itpxh"   c^irc<y   riiv  dirOriiTiv  contains  within,  and  brings  them  forth.** 
T^s  ivitrrfifiris^  \4^ofitP  atn^y  iipxh^  obx        Georgius    Gemistius,    otherwise    called 

its  rroiitriit^v,  oAA*    &t  ipi0i(ova'cu^  r^y  Pletho,  writes  upon  the  same  subject  in  the 

^firr4paM  ^x^^  <^'  itydfAtnfauf  rStv  kq$^  following  manner :    iS^v  ^XW  ^^urly  ol 

\ov — Karh  radrriy  8i  r^r  iyyoiay  ^tfrrfTtu  r^  cTSi;  riBifiwoi  iuf€L\MfAfiaifownuf  Ihyt 

jcal  T^  4y  Tt/io/y,  8ti  9t   [{if^c«i  icol  iuctnis  hrurHifii^y  robt  iw  rois  oltrBifTtMS  AjryQVSi 

rh    T^r    ^iXoao^ias    hropurdfitOa  yiyos^  iucpt$4ffTtpoy  airrohs  fx"*"^^'^  "^  rcXti^ 

iUh-i    4k    r&y    aUrOrir&y    tls    kydfjofriffuf  rtpoy  iy  iaurg  tiirx<iy>  4  4y  roh  aUr^ifroa 

h/^ucyoiiuBa.   **  Those  things  which  are  in-  Ixovcri.     Tb   oZy   rtXti&Ttpoy   rovro  iral 

ferior  and  secondary,  are  by  no  means  the  iucpifidffrtpoy  obK  t»  itich  rmy  oluftyiiif 

principles  or  causes  of  the  more  excellent ;  firxciv  r^y  ifo^x^y,  Hyt  fiii  iirrly  iw  aimla, 

and  though  we  admit  the  common  interpre-  Oh  8*  aZ  iirfiofAov  kkxMt  hw  oJbr^  i^ 

tations,  and  allow  sense  to  be  a  principle  of  edniis  8iayo€Mr9(u*  oh  Bk  yitp  vtfviciimi 

science,  we  must,  however,  call  it  a  prin-  r^y  ^hOC^''  M-V^^V  ^f^t  t<  8«aro(«r0cu*  rh 

dple,  not  as  if  \t  was  the  efficient  cause,  T^p  ^^ci^cir  rAy  9o^my  o^l  fiii  tfrrsry  AXX' 

but  as  it  routes  our  soul  to  the  recollection  iyrwy  fiky,  AxXaty  9k  iccir*  ftAAssr  elm 

of  general  idaas.    According  to  the  same  irvy$ia'ttsTtyhs,ohKaeriiThifi6hyyi99fU»mi. 

way  of  thinkinff  is  it  laid  in  the  Timasos,  AtiirttrBeu   8i  iip*   fr^pot  ra^   ^^^mm. 

that  Uiroogh   the  sight  and  hearing   we  woWif  fri  tcp9lrroy6s  re  atal  rcXfs»r^t 
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In  short,  all  minds  that  are,  are  similar  and  congenial ;  and 
to  too  are  their  ideas,  or  intelligible  forms.  Were  it  otherwise, 
there  could  be  no  intercourse  between  man  and  man,  or  (what  is 
more  important)  between  man  and  God. 

For  what  is  conversation  between  man  and  man  ?  It  is  a 
mutual  intercourse  of  speaking  and  hearing.  To  the  speaker,  it 
is  to  teach ;  to  the  hearer,  it  is  to  learn.  To  the  speaker,  it  is 
to  descend  from  ideas  to  words ;  to  the  hearer,  it  is  to  ascend 
from  words  to  ideas.  If  the  hearer,  in  this  ascent,  can  arrive  at 
DO  ideas,  then  is  he  said  not  to  understand ;  if  he  ascend  to 
ideas  dissimilar  and  heterogeneous,  then  is  he  said  to  misunder- 
stand. What  then  is  requisite,  that  he  may  be  said  to  under- 
stand !  That  he  should  ascend  to  certain  ideas,  treasured  up 
within  himself,  correspondent  and  similar  to  those  within  the 
speaker.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  writer  and  a  reader ;  as 
when  any  one  reads  to-day  or  to-morrow,  or  here  or  in  Italy, 
what  Euclid  wrote  in  Greece  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Now,  is  it  not  marvellous,  there  should  be  so  exact  an  identity 
of  our  ideas,  if  they  were  only  generated  from  sensible  objects, 
infinite  in  number,  ever  changing,  distant  in  time,  distant  in 
place,  and  no  one  particular  the  same  with  any  other ! 

Again :  do  we  allow  it  possible  for  God  to  signify  his  will  to 
men,  or  for  men  to  signify  their  wants  to  God !  In  both  these 
cases  there  must  be  an  identity  of  ideas,  or  else  nothing  is  done, 
either  one  way  or  the  other.    Whence,  then,  do  these  common 

ifi^cir  rp  ifvxp  rh  rtKf^tpor  rovro  rv¥  double,  sesquialter,  &c)  but,in  a  laiger  sense, 

h  rots  iuffitrrdis  X6y^y.     **'  Those   who  they  may  be  extended  to  mathematical  lines, 

nppMe  ideal  fonns,  say  that  the  soul,  when  angles,  figures,  &c. ;  of  all  which  Xtfyoi,  or 

she  aacumes,  for  the  purposes  of  science,  **  proportions,^*  though  we  possess  in  the 

diose  {MToportioDS  which  exist   in  senaible  mind  the  most  clear  and  precise  ideas,  yet 

objects,  possesses  them    with    a    superior  it  may  be  justly  questioned,  whether  any 

aociu«ey  and  perfection,  than  that  to  which  one  of  them  erer  existed  in  the  sensibto 

they  attain  in  those  sensible  objects.    Now  world. 

thia  superior  perfection  or   accuracy,  the        To    these    two   authors    we    may   add 

soul  cannot  have  firom  sensible  objects,  as  it  Boethius,   who,  after  having  enumerated 

is,  in  fiKt,  not  in  than  ;  nor  yet  can  she  many  acts  of  the  mind,  or  intellect,  wholly 

conceive  it  herself  as  from  herself^  without  distinct  from  sensation,  and  independent  cX. 

its  having  existence  anywhere  else.     For  it,  at  length  concludes, 

the  soul  is  not  formed  so  as  to  conceive  H(bc  est  ^cietu  magia 

thai  which  has  existence  nowhere,  since  Longe  eauaa  poientior^ 

even  such  <^iniont  as  are  fedse,  are  all  of  Quam  qua  maierue  mode 

them  compositions  irregularly  formed,  not  Impressas  paiiiur  nota$, 

of  mere  non-beings,  but  of  various  real  Pracedii  tamen  eacHans, 

beinga,  one  with  anoUier.   It  remains,  there-  Ac  viret  animi  movens^ 

fore,  that  this  perfection,  which  is  superior  Vivo  in  corpore  passio, 

to  Uie  proportions  existing  in  sensible  ob-  Cum  vel  hue  octUos  ferity 

jecta,  must  descend  to  the  soul  from  some  Vel  vox  auribus  instrepii ; 

other  nature,  which  is  by  many  degrees  Turn  mentis  vigor  excitus^ 

Bore  excellent  and   perfect^     Pleth.  de  Qucu  intus  species  tenets 

AiistoteL  et  Platonic.  Philosoph.  Diff.  edit.  Ad  motus  simileis  vocans^ 

Parin  1541.  Notis  appUcat  exteris^ 

The  XAyoL,  or  ^  proportions,^  of  which  Inironumque  recondiHs 

Geaiistiiis  here  speaks,  mean  not  only  those  Formis  miaoet  imagines. 

rahttve   proportions  of  equality  and   in-  De  Consolat  Philosoph.  L  v. 

equality  which  exist  in  quantity,  (such  as 
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identic  ideas  come !  Those  of  men,  it  seems,  come  all  from  sensa- 
tion. And  whence  come  GK)d''g  ideas !  Not,  surely,  from  sensation 
too :  for  this  we  can  hardly  venture  to  affirm,  without  giving  to 
body  that  notable  precedence  of  being  prior  to  the  intellection 
of  even  God  himself.  Liet  them,  then,  be  original ;  let  them  be 
connate  and  essential  to  the  Divine  Mind :  if  this  be  true,  is  it 
not  a  fortunate  event,  that  ideas  of  corporeal  rise,  and  others  of 
mental,  (things  derived  from  subjects  so  totally  distinct,)  should 
80  happily  coincide  in  the  same  wonderful  identity! 

Had  we  not  better  reason  thus  upon  so  abstruse  a  subject! 
Either  all  minds  have  their  ideas  derived,  or  all  have  them  origi- 
nal ;  or  some  them  have  them  original,  and  some  derived.  If  all 
minds  have  them  derived,  they  must  be  derived  from  something, 
which  is  itself  not  mindt  and  thus  we  fall  insensibly  into  a  kind 
of  atheism.  If  all  have  them  original,  then  are  all  minds  divine ; 
an  hypothesis  by  far  more  plausible  than  the  former.  But  if  this 
be  not  admitted,  then  must  one  mind  (at  least)  have  original 
ideas,  and  the  rest  have  them  derived.  Now,  supposing  this 
last,  whence  are  those  minds,  whose  ideas  are  derived,  most 
likely  to  derive  them !  From  mind  or  from  body !  From  mind,  a 
thing  homogeneous ;  or  from  body,  a  thing  heterogeneous  i  From 
mind,  such  as  (from  the  hypothesis)  has  original  ideas ;  or  from 
body,  which  we  cannot  discover  to  have  any  ideas  at  all!P  An 
examination  of  this  kind,  pursued  with  accuracy  and  temper,  is 
the  most  probable  method  of  solving  these  doubts.  It  is  thus  we 
shall  be  enabled  with  more  assurance  to  decide,  whether  we  are 
to  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  Epicurean  poet, 

Corporca  nattira  animnm  constare,  animamque  ; 

or  trust  the  Mantuan  bard,  when  he  sings,  in  divine  numbers, 

Igneus  est  ollU  vigor,  et  coelestis  origo 
Seminibus. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  quit  these  speculations.  Those  who 
would  trace  them  further,  and  have  leisure  for  such  studies,  may 
perhaps  find  themselves  led  into  regions  of  contemplation,  afibrd- 
mg  them  prospects  both  interesting  and  pleasant.  We  have  at 
present  said  as  much  as  was  requisite  to  our  subject,  and  shall 
therefore  pass  from  hence  to  our  concluding  chapter. 

P  NoGv  8^  ohi^y  ffUfut  ytwa*  irSts  yhp     Toid  of  mind  produce  mind  ?    Salliitt.  de 
&y  ri  &y^«  yov¥  ytmrfftroi ;  "  Nobody     Diis  et  Mundo,  c.  8. 
prodoceft  mind :  for  how  should  things  de- 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SUBORDINATION  OF  INTELLIGENCE.  DIFFERENCE  OF  IDEAS,  BOTH  IN 
PARTICULAR  MEN  AND  IN  WHOLE  NATIONS.  DIFFERENT  GENIUS  OP 
DIFFERENT  LANGUAGES.  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  THE  ORIENTAL, 
THE  LATIN,  AND  THE  GREEK  LANGUAGES.  SUPERLATIVE  EXCELLENCE 
OF  THE  LAST.       CONCLUSION. 

Original  truth  having  the  most  iDtimate  connexion  with  the 
Supreme  Intelligence,''  may  be  said  (as  it  were)  to  shine  with 
unchangeable  splendor,  enlightening  throughout  the  universe 
every  possible  subject,  by  nature  susceptible  of  its  benign  in- 
fluence. Passions  and  other  obstacles  may  prevent,  indeed,  its 
efficacy,  as  clouds  and  vapours  may  obscure  the  sun ;  but  itself 
neither  admits  diminution  nor  change,  because  the  darkness 
respects  only  particular  percipients.  Among  these,  therefore,  we 
must  look  for  ignorance  and  error,  and  for  that  subordination  of 
intelligence  which  is  their  natural  consequence. 

We  have  daily  experience  in  the  works  of  art,  that  a  partial 
knowledge  will  suffice  for  contemplation,  though  we  know  not 
enough  to  profess  ourselves  artists.  Much  more  is  this  true 
with  respect  to  nature ;  and  well  for  mankind  is  it  found  to  be 
true,  else  never  could  we^  attain  any  natural  knowledge  at  all. 
For  if  the  constitutive  proportions  of  a  clock  are  so  subtle,  that 
few  conceive  them  truly  but  the  artist  himself;  what  shall  we 
say  to  those  seminal  proportions,  which  make  the  essence  and 

^  Those   philosopliert,   whose  ideas    of  count  of  tnith  itself ;  as  if  to  describe  the 

being  and  knowledge  are  derived  from  body  road  to  London  could  be  called  a  descrip- 

and  sensation,  have  a  short  method  to  ex-  tion  of  that  metropolis, 

plain  the  nature  of  truth.    It  is  a  &ctitious  For  my  own  part,  when  I  read  the  detail 

dung,  made  by  every  man  for  himself;  which  about  sensation    and    reflection,  and    am 

comes  and  goes,  just  as  it  is  remembered  taught  the  process  at  laige  how  my  ideas 

and  Ibrgot ;  which  in  the  order  of  things  arc  all  generated,  I  seem  to  view  the  human 

makes  its  appearance  the  last  of  any,  being  soul  in  the  light  of  a  crucible,  where  truths 

not  only  subsequent  to  sensible  objects,  but  are  produced  by  a  kind  of  logical  chemistry, 

even  to  our  sensations  of  them.     According  They  may  consist  (for  aught  we  know)  of 

to  this  hypothesis,  there  are  many  truths  natural  materials,  but  are  as  much  creatures 

which  bare  been,  and  are  no  longer  ;  others  of  our  own  as  a  bolus  or  elixir, 

that  will  be,  and  have  not  been  yet ;  and  If  Milton  by  his  Urania  intended  to  re- 

mnltitudes  that  possibly  may  never  exist  present  truth,  he  certainly  referred  her  to  a 

at  alL  •  much  more  ancient,  as  well  as  a  fiir  more 

But  there  are  other  reasoners,  who  roust  noble  origin, 

sorely  have   bad  very   different   notions  ;  Heavenly  horn ! 

those,  I  mean,  who  represent  truth,  not  as  Before  ihe  hUls  appeared,  wr  fimntain» flotc'd^ 

the  last,  but  Uie  first  of  beings ;  who  call  Thou  with  Eternal  Wisdom  didst  converse, 

k   immutable,   eternal,  omnipresent  ;    at-  Wisdom  thy  sister ;  and  with  her  didst  play 

tributes  that  all  indicate  something  more  In  presence  ofth"*  almighty  Father,  pleased 

than  homaii.     To   these  it  must  appear  With  thy  celestial  song. 

somewhat  ttntnge,  how  men  should  imagine  Paradise  Lost,  vii. 

that  a  erode  aoeoont  of  the  method  how  See  Prov.  viii.  212,  &c.   Jer.  x.  10.   Marc, 

they  perceive  truth  was  to  pass  for  an  ac-  Antonin.  ix.  1. 
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character  of  every  natural  subject  i  Partial  Tiews,  the  imperfe^ 
tioDS  of  sense;  inattention,  idleness,  the  turbulence  of  passions; 
education,  local  sentiments,  opinions,  and  belief,  conspire  in  many 
instances  to  fiirnish  us  with  ideas ;  some  too  general,  some  too 
partial,  and  (what  is  worse  than  all  this)  with  many  that  are 
erroneous,  and  contrary  to  truth.  These  it  behoves  us  to  correct 
as  far  as  possible,  by  cool  suspense  and  candid  examination. 

And  thus,  by  a  connexion  perhaps  little  expected,  the  cause 
of  letters  and  that  of  virtue  appear  to  coincide ;  it  being  the  busi- 
ness of  both  to  examine  our  ideas,  and  to  amend  them  by  the 
standard  of  nature  and  of  truth/ 

In  this  important  work  we  shall  be  led  to  observe,  how  nations, 
like  single  men,  have  their  peculiar  ideas ;  how  these  peculiar 
ideas  become  the  genius  of  their  language,  since  the  symbol  must 
of  course  correspond  to  its  archetype  ;  *  how  the  wisest  nations, 
having  the  most  and  best  ideas,  will  consequently  have  the  be»t 
and  most  copious  languages ;  ^  how  others,  whose  languages  are 
motley  and  compounded,  and  who  have  borrowed  from  different 
countries  different  arts  and  practices,  discover  by  words  to  whom 
they  are  indebted  for  things. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said,  by  a  few  examples.  We 
Britons  in  our  time  have  been  remarkable  borrowers,  as  our  multi* 
form  language  may  sufficiently  shew.  Our  terms  in  polite  litera- 
ture prove,  that  this  came  from  Greece ;  our  terms  in  music  and 
painting,  that  these  came  from  Italy ;  our  phrases  in  cookery 
and  war,  that  we  learnt  these  from  the  French ;  and  our  phrases 
in  navigation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the  Flemings  and  Low 
Dutch.  These  many  and  very  different  sources  of  our  language 
may  be  the  cause  why  it  is  so  deficient  in  regularity  and  analogy. 
Yet  we  have  this  advantage  to  compensate  the  defect,  that  what 
we  want  in  elegance  we  gain  in  copiousness ;  in  which  last  respect 
few  languages  will  be  found  superior  to  our  own. 

Let  us  pass  from  ourselves  to  the  nations  of  the  East.  The 
eastern  world,"  from  the  earliest  days,  has  been  at  all  times  the 

'  How  useful  to  ethic  science,  and,  in-  1.  i.  p.  58.  et  Men.  Com.  Tusc  Disp.  ▼.  16. 
deed,  to  knowledge  in  general,  a  gramma-        ^  It  is  well  observed  by  Muretus,  NnUi 

tical  disquisition  into  the  etymology  and  unquam,  qui  res  ignorarent,  nomina,  quibus 

meaning  of  words  was  esteemed  by  the  chief  eas  exprimerent,  qusaierunt.     Var.  Lect 

and  ablest  philosophers,  may  be  seen  by  tL  1. 

consulting  Plato  in  his  Cratylus ;  Xenoph.         "  At^  yiip  rh  ZovXue^tpot  clWu  rk  #^ 

Mem.  It.  5,  6.    Arrian.  Epict  i.  17.  ii.  10.  ol  ii\v  Bdpfiapoi  r&y  'EAA^vafr,  ol  8i  wwpi 

Marc  Anton,  iii.  1 1.  v.  8.  x.  8.  r^y  *A<ricty  r&y  vtpl  r^y  E&pAwjfv^  ^n^ 

■  'HBovs  xofMUcTiyp  Itrri  r*  iufBp^wou  X.6-  powrt  r^y  8c<nrDriic^y  ^xVf  oMp  Surx^ 

yos,  Stob.    Capiuntur  signa  baud  levia,  sed  paiyorrts.    **  For  the  Barbarians,  by  bang 

obsenrata   digna  (quod  fortasae  quispiam  more  slavish  in  th«dr  manners  than  tiM 

non  putarit)  de  ingeniis  et  moribus  popn-  Greeks,  and  those  of  Asia  than  those  of 

loram   et  nationom   ex   lingnis   ipsorum.  Europe,  submit   to    despotic   goTenuneat 

Bacon.  deAugm.  Sdent  TL  1.    Vid.  etiam.  without  murmuring  or  discontent.^ 

Quinctil.  L  xi.  p.  675.  edit.  Capperon.    Diog.  Polit.  iii.  4. 
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seat  of  enormous  monarchy :  on  its  natives  fair  liberty  never 
shed  its  genial  influence.  If  at  any  time  civil  discords  arose 
amoDg  them,  (and  arise  there  did  innumerable,)  the  contest  was 
never  about  the  form  of  their  government,  (for  this  was  an  object 
of  which  the  combatants  had  no  conception ;)  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  motive  of  who  should  be  their  master,  whether  a  Cyrus  or 
an  Artaxerxes,  a  Mahomet  or  a  Mustapha. 

Such  was  their  condition :  and  what  was  the  consequence ! 
Their  ideas  became  consonant  to  their  servile  state,  and  their 
words  became  consonant  to  their  servile  ideas.  The  great  dis- 
tinction, for  ever  in  their  sight,  was  that  of  tyrant  and  slave ; 
the  most  unnatural  one  conceivable,  and  the  most  susceptible  of 
pomp  and  empty  exaggeration.    Hence  they  talked  of  kings  as 

S»d8,  and  of  themselves  as  the  meanest  and  most  abject  reptiles, 
othing  was  either  great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every  senti- 
ment  was  heightened  by  incredible  hyperbole.  Thus,  though 
they  sometimes  ascended  into  the  great  and  magnificent,'  they 
as  frequently  degenerated  into  the  tumid  and  bombast.  The 
Greeks  too  of  Asia  became  infected  by  their  neighbours,  who  were 
often,  at  times,  not  only  their  neighbours  but  their  masters ;  and 
hence  that  luxuriance  of  the  Asiatic  style,  unknown  to  the  chaste 
eloquence  and  purity  of  Athens.  But  of  the  Greeks  we  forbear 
to  speak  now,  as  we  shall  speak  of  them  more  fully  when  we 
have  first  considered  the  nature  or  genius  of  the  Romans. 

And  what  sort  of  people  may  we  pronounce  the  Romans  ? — A 
nation  engaged  in  wars  and  commotions,  some  foreign,  some  do- 
mestic, which  for  seven  hundred  years  wholly  engrossed  their 
thoughts.  Hence,  therefore,  their  language  became,  like  their 
ideas,  copious  in  all  terms  expressive  of  things  political,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  purposes  both  of  history  and  popular  eloquence. 
But  what  was  their  philosophy?  ^ — As  a  nation  it  was  none,  if  we 
may  credit  their  ablest  writers.  And  hence  the  unfitness  of  their 
language  to  this  subject ;  a  defect  which  even  Cicero  is  compelled 
to  confess,  and  more  fully  makes  appear,  when  he  writes  phi- 
losophy himself,  from  the  number  of  terms  which  he  is  obliged 
to  invent.*     Virgil  seems  to  have  judged  the  most  truly  of  his 

*  Tbe  tniest  tublime  of  the  East  may  be  ritia,  quod  ab  ambitione,  quod  a  Toluptatibus 

femid  in  the  Bcriptures,  of  which,  perhaps,  reliquum  erat  temporis,  ejus  si  partem  ali^ 

the  principal  cause  is  the  intrinsic  greatness  quam  aut  ad  audiendum  Graecum  quempiam 

•f  the  sabjects  there  treated  ;  the  creation  philosophum,  aut  ad  aliquem  de  philosophia 

•f  the  uniTene,  the  dispensations  of  DiTine  libellnm  rel  legendum  vel  scribendum  con- 

FroTidence,  &e.  tulissent,  jam  se  ad  eruditionis  culmen  per- 

f  Muretus  has   the   following   passage  yenisse,  jam  victam  a  se  et  profligatam 

ipon    the   Roman    taste  for   philosophy :  jacere   Grseciam   somniabant     Var.  Lect.. 

Beati  autem  illi,  et  opnlenti,  et  omnium  vi.  1. 

gentium  yictorei  Romani,  in  petendis  ho-        '  See  Cic  de  Fin.  i  c  1,  2,  3 ;  iii.  e.  1, 

BOfibna,  et  in   prensandis  dvibus,  et  in  2.  4,  &c. ;  but  in  particular  Tusc  Disp.  i  S. 

cxteria  nationibus  verbo  componendis,  re  where  he  lays,  Philosophia  jacuit  usque  ad 

eompilandis  occupati,  philosophandi  curam  banc  etatem,  nee  ullum  habnit  lumen  lit*- 

sarris  ant  libertis  snis,  et  Gneculis  esuri-  rarum  Latinarum ;  qua  illustranda  et  ezci- 

SBtiboa  Tclinqnebant     Ipsi,  quod  ab  ara-  tanda  nobis  est ;  ut  tl,  &e.     See  alto  Tute. 
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countrymen,  when,  admitting'  their  inferiority  in  the  more  ele 
gant  arts,  he  concludes  at  last  with  his  usual  majesty, 

DitpL  iv.  S.  snd  Acad,  i  2.  whtre  it  appMn,  tlie  Chumcterifltici,  to  wkom  w*  rafer. 
tbat  until  Cicero  applied  himself  to  the  Under  a  milder  dominion,  that  of  Adiiai 
writing  of  philosophy,  the  Romans  had  no-  and  the  Antonines,  lired  Aulus  Oelliua,  oi 
^ing  of  the  kind  in  their  language,  except  (as  some  call  him)  Agellins,  an  entertaining 
some  mean  performances  of  Amafenins  the  writer  in  the  miscellaneous  way,  well  skillec 
Epicurean,  and  others  of  the  same  sect  How  in  criticism  and  antiquity  ;  who,  though  h< 
far  the  Romans  were  indebted  to  Cicero  for  can  hardly  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  i 
philosophy,  and  with  what  industry,  as  well  philosopher,  yet  deserves  not  to  pass  Un- 
as doquence,  he  cidtivated  the  subject,  may  mentioned  here,  from  the  curious  fragmenti 
be  seen,  not  only  from  the  titles  of  those  of  philosophy  interspersed  in  his  works, 
works  that  are  now  lost,  but  much  more  With  Aulus  Gellius  we  range  Macrobios, 
from  the  many  noble  ones  still  fortunately  not  because  a  contemporary,  (for  he  is  sap- 
proserred.  posed  to  have  lived  under  Honorius  and 

The  Epicurean  poet  Lucretius,  who  flou-  Theodosius,)  but  from  his  near  resemblance 

riahed  nearly  at  the  same  time,  seems  by  in  the  character  of  a  writer.     His  works, 

his  silence  to  have  overlooked   the  Latin  like  the  other^s,  are  miscellaneous ;  filled 

writers  of  his  own  sect ;   deriving  all  his  with    mythology   and    ancient    literature, 

philosophy,  as  well  as  Cicero,  from  Grecian  some  philosophy  being  intermixed.     Hii 

sources  ;  and,  like  him,  acknowledging  the  Commentary  upon  the  Somnium  Scipionii 

difficulty  of  writing  in  philosophy  in  Latin,  of  Cicero  may  be  considered  as  wholly  cH 

hoth  from  the  poverty  of  the  tongue,  and  the  philosophical  kind, 

from  the  novelty  of  the  subject.  In   the   same  age  with   Aulus  Gcllim 

Nee  me  anwU  /allU,  Graiorum  obscura  re-  flourished  Apuleius  of  Madaura  in  Africa 

perta  a  Platonic  writer,  whose  matter  in  genera) 

Difficile  inluairan  Latinu  vtnVmi  esse,  hx  exceeds  his  perplexed  and  affected  style 

(Mtdta  novis  rebua  pnBaeiiim  ipiam  sU  a-  too  conformable  to  the  fdsc  rhetoric  of  Um 

ffendum^J  nge  when  he  lived. 

Propter  effestcUem  ItngtuB  et  rerum  noviia-  Of  the  same  country,  but  of  a  later  ag( 

iem :  and  a  harsher  style,  was  Martianus  Capella. 

Sed  tua  me  virtue  tanum^  et  sperata  voiuptae  if  indeed  he  deserve  not  the  name  rathei 

Suavie  amicUue  quemvis  perferre  laborem  of  a  philologist,  than  of  a  philosopher. 

Suadet.                                   Lucr.  i.  137.  After  Capella,  we  may  rank  Chalddiai 

In  the  same  age,  Vano,  among. his  nu-  the  Platonic,  though  both   his  age,  aaid 

nerous  works,  wrote  some  in  the  way  of  country,  and   religion  are   doubtfuL    Hii 

philosophy  ;  as  did  the  patriot  Brutus  a  manner  of  writing  is  rather  more  agreeabk 

treatise  Concerning  Virtue,  much  applauded  than  that  of  the  two  preceding,  nor  doea  he 

by  Cicero  ;  but  these  works  are  now  lost  appear  to  be  their  inferior  in  the  knowled^i 

Soon  after  the  writers  above  mentioned  of  philosophy,  his  work  being  a  Uudablc 

came  Horace,  some  of  whose  satires  and  commentary  upon  the  Timseus  of  Plato, 

epistles  may  be  justly  ranked  amongst  the  The  last  Latin  philosopher  was  Boethio^ 

most  valuable  pieces  of  Latin  philosophy,  who  was  descended  frt)m  some  of  the  noblest 

whether  we  consider  the  purity  of  their  of  the  Roman  families,  and  waa  consul  ii 

style,  or  the  neat  address  with  which  they  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     He 

treat  the  subject.  wrote  many  philosophical  works,  the  greatei 

After  Horace,  though  with  as  long  an  part   in   the   logical   way:    but   his  ethic 

interval  as  from  the  dsys  of  Augustus  to  piece.  On  the  Consolation  of  Philosoidiy, 

those  of  Nero,  came  the  satirist   Persius,  and  which  is  partly  prose  and  partly  vertex 

the  friend  and  disciple  of  the  Stoic  Comur  deserves  great  encomiums,   both    for  the 

tos ;  to  whose  precepts  as  he  did  honour  by  matter  and  for  the  style  ;  in  which  last  ht 

hi*  virtuous  life,  so  his  works,  though  small,  approaches  the  purity  of  a  &r  better  agt 

shew  an  early  proficiency  in  the  science  of  than  his  own,  and  is  in  all  respects  pm- 

morala.     Of  him  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  fierable  to  those  crabbed  Africans  already 

almost  the  single  difficult  writer  among  the  mentioned.      By  conunand   of   Theodoec 

Latin  chissics,  whose  meaning  has  sufficient  king  of  the  Ooths,  it  was  the  hard  fate  d 

merit  to  make  it  worth  while  to  Ubour  this  worthy  man  to  suffer  death:  withwhoi 

through  his  obscurities.  the  Latin  tongue,  and  the  last  remnina  d 

In  the  same  degenerate  and   tyrannic  Roman  dignity,  may  be  said  to  kave  aok 

period,  lived  also  Seneca ;  whose  character,  in  the  western  worid. 

both  as  a  man  and  a  writes,  is  djseusaed  TheK  were  ether  Romani  who  left  pUI^ 

with  great  aecuraey  by  the  noble  anthor  of  sophical  writinga,  such  aa  Mnwrnius  Uv§m 
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Tu  regere  imperio  populot,  Romane,  memeiitQ, 
(Hs  tibi  enuit  artes)  paciaque  imponere  morem, 
Parcere  subjectis,  et  debcllare  superbos. 

From  considenDg  the  Bomans,  let  us  pass  to  the  Greeks.  Tht 
Grecian  commonwealths,  while  they  maintained  their  liberty, 
were  the  most  heroic  confederacy  that  ever  existed.  They  were 
the  politest,  the  bravest,  and  the  wisest  of  men.  In  the  short 
space  of  little  more  than  a  century,  they  became  such  statesmen, 
warriors,  orators,  historiaus,  physicians,  poets,  critics,  painters, 
sculptors,  architects,  and  (last  of  all)  philosophers,  that  one  can 
hardly  help  considering  that  golden  period  as  a  providential 
event  in  honour  of  human  nature,  to  shew  to  what  perfection 
the  species  might  ascend."* 

and  the  two  emperors  Marcus  Antoninus  when  once  these  fears  were  over,  a  general 

Slid  Julian  ;  but  as  these  preferred  the  use  security  soon  ensued,  and  instead  of  attend- 

of  the  Greek  tongue  to  their  own^  they  can  ing   to   the  arts  of  defence  and  self-pre- 

hardij  be  considered  among  the  number  of  servation,  they  began  to  cultivate  those  of 

Latin  writers.  elegance  and  pleasure.     Now  as  these  nar 

And  so  much  (by  way  of  sketch)  for  the  turally  produced  a  kind  of  wanton  insolence, 

Latin  authors  of  philosophy  ;  a  small  numr  (not  unlike  the  vicious  temper  of  high-fisd 

ber  for  so  vast  an  empire,  if  we  consider  animals,)  so  by  this  the  bonds  of  union 

tbem  as  all  the  product  of  near  six  sue-  were  insensibly  dissolved.     Hence,  then, 

tenive  centuries.  among  the  Greeks,  that  fatal  Peloponnesian 

'  If  we  except  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  war,  which,  together  with  other  wart,  its 

Ijhc  poets,  we  hear  of  few  Grecian  writers  immediate  consequence,  broke   the  confe- 

before  the  expedition  of  Xerxes.  After  that  deracy    of    their  commonwealths,  wasted 

■Mnarch  bad  been  defeated,  and  the  dread  their  strength,  made  them  jealous  of  each 

«f  the  Persian  power  was  at  an  end,  the  other,  and  thus  paved  a  way  for  the  coa- 

efiUgence  of  Grecian  genius  (if  I  may  use  temptible  kingdom  of  Macedou  to  enslave 

the  expression)  broke  forth,  and  shone  till  them  all,  and  ascend  in  a  few  years  to  uni- 

the  time   of  Alexander  the  Macedonian,  versal  monarchy. 

tfter  whom  it  disappeared,  and  never  rose        A  like  luxuriance  of  prosperity  sowed 

ttain.    This  is  that  golden  period  spoken  discord  among  the  Romans,  raised   thosa 

of  above.     I  do  not  mean  that  Greece  had  unhappy  contests  between  the  senate  and 

sot  many  writers  of  great  merit  subsequent  the  Gracchi,  between  Sylla  and  Marius, 

W  that  period,  and  especially  of  the  philo*  between  Pompey  and  Caesar ;  till  at  length, 

lopbic  kind ;  but  the  great,  the  striking,  after  the  last  struggle  for  liberty  by  those 

the  sublime,  (call  it  as  you  please,)  attained  brave  patriots  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Phi- 

II  that  time  to  a  height  to  which  it  never  lippi,  and  the  subsequent  defeat  of  Anthony 

could  ascend  in  any  after  age.  at  Actium,  the  Romans  became  subject  to 

The  same  kind  of  fortune  befell  the  people  the  dominion  of  a  fellow-citizen, 
of  Rome.  When  the  Punic  wars  were  It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  after 
sndcd,  and  Carthage,  their  dreaded  rival,  was  Alexander  and  Octavius  had  established 
10  more,  then  (as  Horace  informs  us)  they  their  monarchies,  there  were  many  bright 
began  to  oqltivate  the  politer  arts.  It  was  geniuses,  who  were  eminent  under  their 
soon  after  this,  their  great  orators  and  government  Aristotle  maintained  a  friendr 
historians  and  poets  arose,  and  Rome,  like  ship  and  epistolary  correspondence  with 
Greece,  had  her  golden  period,  which  lasted  Alexander.  In  the  time  of  the  same 
to  the  death  of  Octavius  Csesar.  monarch  lived  Theophrastus,  and  the  cynic, 
I  call  these  two  periods,  from  the  two  Diogenes.  Then  also  Demosthenes  and 
greatest  geniuses  that  flourished  in  each,  ^schines  spoke  their  two  celebrated  ora- 
ine  the  So«ratic  period,  the  other  the  Ci-  tions.  So  likewise  in  the  time  of  Octavius, 
scranian.  Virgil  wrote  his  ^neid ;  and  with  Horace, 
.  TheK  an  stiU  further  analogies  subsist-  Varius,  and  many  other  fine  writers,  par- 
ity between  thraa.  Neither  period  com-  took  of  the  protection  and  royal  munificence. 
IWiimd,  ••  long  aa  st^idtiide  for  the  eonunon  But  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  thesA 
Ksl&Ke  engaged  men's  attentions,  and  such  men  were  bred  and  educated  in  the  prin^ 
m  iiBpended  as  thfoatened  their  destrue-  oiples  of  a  firee  government.  It  was  hence 
tioQ  by  foreigners  and   barbarians.     But  they  derived  that  high  and  manly  spirit. 
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Now  the  lan^age  of  these  Greeks  was  truly  like  themselyea, 
it  was  conformable  to  their  transcendent  and  universal  genius. 
Where  matter  so  abounded,  words  followed  of  course,  and  those 
exquisite  in  every  kind,  as  the  ideas  for  which  they  stood.  And 
hence  it  followed,  there  was  not  a  subject  to  be  found,  which 
could  not  with  propriety  be  expressed  in  Greek. 

Here  were  words  and  numbers  for  the  humour  of  an  Aristo- 
phanes ;  for  the  native  elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Menander ; 
for  the  amorous  strains  of  a  Mimuermus  or  Sappho ;  for  the 
rural  lays  of  a  Theocritus  or  Bion ;  and  for  the  sublime  concep- 
tions of  a  Sophocles  or  Homer.  The  same  in  prose.  Here 
Isocrates  was  enabled  to  display  his  art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of 
periods,  and  the  nice  counterpoise  of  diction.  Here  Demosthenes 
found  materials  for  that  nervous  composition,  that  manly  force  of 
unaffected  eloquence,  which  rushed,  like  a  torrent,  too  impetuous 
to  be  withstood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting  their  philosophy  than 
Xenophon,  Plato,  and  his  disciple  Aristotle!  Different,  I  say, 
in  their  character  of  composition;  for  as  to  their  philosophy 
itself,  it  was  in  reality  the  same.  Aristotle,  strict,  methodic, 
and  orderly ;  subtle  in  thought ;  sparing  in  ornament ;  with 
little  address  to  the  passions  or  imagination ;  but  exhibiting  the 
whole  with  such  a  pregnant  brevity,  that  in  every  sentence  we 
seem  to  read  a  page.  How  exquisitely  is  this  all  performed  in 
Greek  ?  Let  those  who  may  imagine  it  may  be  done  as  well  in 
another  language,  satisfy  themselves  either  by  attempting  to 
translate  him,  or  by  perusing  his  translations  already  made  by 
men  of  learning.  On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  either  Xeno- 
phon or  Plato,  nothing  of  this  method  or  strict  order  appears. 
The  formal  and  didactic  is  wholly  dropped.  Whatever  they 
may  teach,  it  is  without  professing  to  be  teachers;  a  train  of 
dialogue  and  truly  polite  address,  in  which,  as  in  a  mirror,  we 
behold  human  life,  adorned  in  all  its  colours  of  sentiment  and 
manners. 

And  yet,  though  these  differ  in  this  manner  from  the  Stagirite, 
how  different  are  they  likewise  in  character  from  each  other! 
Plato,  copious,  figurative,  and  majestic ;  intermixing  at  times 
the  facetious  and  satiric;  enriching  his  works  with  tales  and 
fables,  and  the  mystic  theology  of  ancient  times.  Xenophon, 
the  pattern  of  perfect  simplicity ;  everywhere  smooth,  har- 
monious, and  pure ;  declining  the  figurative,  the  marvellous,  and 

which  made  them  the  admiration  of  after-  r^f  rp^f  Axx^Aovi  fpttos^  ira2  riis  vtpl  rk 

agen     The  successora  and  forms  of  gorem-  irpurtla  t^iKortfuas :  **  It  is  liberty  that  is 

ment  left  by  Alexander  and  Octavius,  soon  formed  to  nurse  the  sentiments  of  great 

stopped  the  growth  of  any  thing  farther  in  geniuses ;  to  inspire  them  with  hope  ;  to 

the  kind.    So  true  is  that  noble  saying  of  push  forward  the  propensity  of  contest  om 

Longinns :  9p4f^  re  yiip  iieatfii  rii  ^por^  with  another,  and  the  generous  emulation 

fuera  rwr  fuyaXo^p6iw¥  4l  iXttf$4pia,  icaU  of  being  the  first  in  rank.**     Do  SnbL 

irtKwUnu;  md  Sfiia  9u$$w  rh  vp6$v/unf  sect  44. 
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the  mjTstic ;  ascending  but  rarely  into  the  sublime ;  n6r  then  so 
much  trusting  to  the  colours  of  style,  as  to  the  intrinsic  dignity 
of  the  sentiment  itself. 

The  language,  in  the  meantime,  in  which  he  and  Plato  wrote, 
appears  to  suit  so  accurately  with  the  style  of  both,  that  when 
we  read  either  of  the  two,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  is 
he  alone  who  has  hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could  not  have 
appeared  so  elegant  in  any  other  manner. 

And  thus  is  the  Greek  tongue,  from  its  propriety  and  uni- 
Tersality,  made  for  all  that  is  great,  and  all  that  is  beautiful,  in 
every  subject,  and  under  every  form  of  writing. 

Graiis  ingeniam,  Graiig  dedit  ore  rotando 
Miua  loquL 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  those  amongst  us  who  either  write 
or  read,  with  a  view  to  employ  their  liberal  leisure,  (for  as  to 
6Qch  as  do  either  from  views  more  sordid,  we  leave  them,  like 
daves,  to  their  destined  drudgery,)  it  were  to  be  wished,  I  say, 
that  the  liberal  (if  they  have  a  relish  for  letters)  would  inspect 
the  finished  models  of  Grecian  literature ;  that  they  would  not 
waste  those  hours,  which  they  cannot  recall,  upon  the  meaner 
productions  of  the  French  and  English  press ;  upon  that  fungous 
growth  of  novels  and  of  pamphlets,  where,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
they  rarely  find  any  rational  pleasure,  and  more  rarely  still,  any 
solid  improvement. 

To  be  competently  skilled  in  ancient  learning,  is  by  no 
means  a  work  of  such  insuperable  pains.  The  very  progress 
itgelf  is  attended  with  delight,  and  resembles  a  journey  through 
some  pleasant  country,  where  every  mile  we  advance  new  charms 
arise.  It  is  certainly  as  easy  to  be  a  scholar,  as  a  gamester,  or 
many  other  characters  equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  same 
application,  the  same  quantity  of  habit,  will  fit  us  for  one,  as 
completely  as  for  the  other.  And  as  to  those  who  tell  us,  with 
an  air  of  seeming  wisdom,  that  it  is  men,  and  not  books,  wc  must 
study  to  become  knowing ;  this  I  have  always  remarked,  from 
repeated  experience,  to  be  the  common  consolation  and  language 
of  dunces.  They  shelter  their  ignorance  under  a  few  bright 
examples,  whose  transcendent  abilities,  without  the  common 
helps,  have  been  sufficient  of  themselves  to  great  and  important 
ends.    But,  alas  f 

Decipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile. 

In  truth,  each  man''s  understanding,  when  ripened  and  mature, 
is  a  composite  of  natural  capacity,  and  of  super-induced  habit. 
Hence  the  greatest  men  will  be  necessarily  those  who  possess 
the  best  capacities,  cultivated  with  the  best  habits.  Hence  also 
moderate  capacities,  when  adorned  with  valuable  science,  will 
far  transcend  others  the  most  acute  by  nature,  when  either 
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neglected,  or  applied  to  low  and  base  purposes.  And  thus  f 
the  honour  of  culture  and  good  learning,  they  are  able  to  rendt 
a  man,  if  he  will  take  the  pains,  intrinsically  more  excellent  tha 
his  natural  superiors. 

And  so  much  at  present  as  to  general  ideas ;  how  we  acquii 
them ;  whence  they  are  derived ;  what  is  their  nature ;  and  whs 
their  connection  with  language.  So  much,  likewise,  as  to  tb 
siibjeot  of  this  treatise,  Universal  Gh'ammar. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Most  of  the  speculations  contained  in  the  following  work,  are 
not  the  author^s  own,  but  the  speculations  of  ancient  and  re- 
ntable philosophers.  His  employ  has  been  no  more  than  to 
exhibit  what  they  taught,  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  do  after 
the  best  manner  he  was  able.  The  perusal  of  old  doctrines  may 
afford,  perhaps,  amusement,  if  it  be  true  (as  he  has  observed 
in  another  place*)  that  what,  from  its  antiquity,  is  but  little 
known,  has  from  that  very  circumstance  the  recommendation  of 
novelty. 

If  he  might  ask  a  favour  from  his  readers,  the  favour  should 
be  this :  that  they  would  not  reject  his  work  upon  a  cursory 
inspection,  should  it  appear  in  some  parts  too  abstruse,  and 
perhaps  in  others  too  obvious.  He  could  not  well  avoid  either 
the  cue  or  the  other,  without  impairing  an  arrangement  which 
been  established  for  ages. 

*  See  the  Prefiice  to  Hennet. 
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CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  DUCHY  OF  LANCASTER,  ETC. 


CHAPTER  I. 

WTRODUCTION SCOPE   OR    END    OP    THE    INQUIRY BEGINS    FROM    THE 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  SIMPLE,  OR  SINGLE  TERMS CHARACTER  OF  THESE 

TERMS NATURE    AND    MULTITUDE    OF    THE    OBJECTS    WHICH    THEY 

REPRESENT. 

Philosophy,  taking  its  name  from  the  love  of  wisdom,  and  having 

tor  its  end  the  investigation  of  tinith,  has  an  equal  regard  both 

to  practice  and  speculation,  inasmuch  as  truth  of  every  kind  is 

similar  and  congenial.     Hence  we  find  that  some  of  the  most 

illustrious  actors  upon  the  great  theatre  of  the  world  have  been 

engaged  at  times  in  philosophical  speculation.     Pericles,  who 

governed  Athens,  was  the  disciple  of  Anazagoras ;  Epaminondas 

spent  his  youth  in  the   Pythagorean  school ;    Alexander  the 

Great  had  Aristotle  for  his  preceptor ;  and  Scipio  made  Polybius 

kis  companion  and  friend.     Why  need  I  mention   Cicero,  or 

Oalo,  or  Brutus!    The  orations,  the  epistles,  and  the  philoso* 

phical  works  of  the  first,  shew  him  sufficiently  conversant  both 

inaction  and  contemplation.    So  eager  was  Cato  for  knowledge," 

eren   when  surrounded  with   business,  that  he  used   to   read 

philosophy  in  the  senate-house,  while  the  senate  was  assembling : 

and  as  for  the  patriot  Brutus,  though  his  life  was  a  continual 

scene  of  the  most  important  action,  he  found  time  not  only  to 

Ktndy,  but  to  compose  a  treatise  upon  Virtue.** 

*  Thus  Cicero  describes  him :  Qiiippe  qai,  cz  multis  ■ermonibas  tuis,  ▼irtutem  ad  beate 

ne  reprebensioneni   quidem   rolgi   inanem  Tirendam  se  ipsa  esse  contentam.     Tuscul, 

reformidana,  in  ipsa  curia  soleret  l^eie  Ditput  v.  1.  And  again :  Provocatut  grati»- 

Hepe,  dam  tenatua  cogeretar,  nihil  opetse  umo  mihi  libro,  quern  de  Virtute  scripsiitL 

rdpublicae  detrahena.  De  Fin.  iiL  2.  Where  De  Fin.  1.  ill 

t  ia  worth  remarking,  that  Cato  conaidered        One  or  two  abort  fmgmenta    of   tbia 

lia  application  to  literature  aa  no  way  ob-  trefttiae  of  Brntna  are  preaenred  in  Seneca^ 

itmcting  bia  duty  to  the  commonwealth.  De  Conaolat  ad  Heir,  c  9. 
rhe  atadioua  character  and  the  political  in        Aa  to  Periclea,  Kpaminondaa,  aad  the 

ttm  were  united.  other  great  namea  mentioned  in  tb«  aame 

^  Thua  the  name  Cicero :  Placere  enim  page  with  Cato  and  BrutnM,  nee  note  e  in 

ibt  (Bmto  acil.)  admodum  aenai,  et  ex  eo  the  following  page. 
ibro  quern  ad  roe  accuratiaaimr  BcripsiHti,  et 
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When  these  were  gone,  and  the  worst  of  times  succeeded, 
Thrasea  Psctus  and  Helvidius  Prisons  were  at  the  same  period 
both  senators  and  philosophers,  and  appear  to  have  supported 
the  severest  trials  of  tyrannte  oppression  by  the  manly  system 
of  the  Stoic  moral.^  The  best  emperor  whom  the  Romans,  or 
perhaps  any  nation,  ever  knew,  Marcus  Antoninus,  was  involved 
during  his  whole  life  in  business  of  the  last  consequence ;  some- 
times conspiracies  forming,  which  he  was  obliged  to  dissipate ; 
formidable  wars  arising  at  other  times,  when  he  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field.     Yet  during  none  of  these  periods  did  he  forsake 

Ehilosophy,  but  still  persisted  in  meditation,'^  and  in  committing 
is  thoughts  to  writing,  during  moments  gained  by  stealth  from 
the  hurry  of  courts  and  campaigns. 

If  we  descend  to  later  ages,  and  search  our  own  country,  we 
shall  find  sir  Thomas  More,  sir  Philip  Sidney,  sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Milton,  Algernon  Sidney, 
sir  William  Temple,  and  many  others,  to  have  been  all  of  them 
eminent  in  public  life,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  conspicuous  for 
their  speculations  and  literature.  If  we  look  abroad,  examples 
of  like  character  will  occur  in  other  countries.  Grotius,  the  poet, 
the  critic,  the  philosopher,  and  the  divine,  was  employed  by  the 
court  of  Sweden  as  ambassador  to  France :  and  I)e  Witt,  thai 
acute  but  unfortunate  statesman,  that  pattern  of  parsimony  and 
political  accomplishments,  was  an  able  mathematician,  wrote 
upon  the  elements  of  curves,  and  applied  his  algebra  with 
accuracy  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  his  country. 

And  so  much  in  defence  of  philosophy,  against  those  who  may 
possibly  undervalue  her,  because  they  have  succeeded  without 
her ;  those  I  mean  (and  it  must  be  confessed  they  are  many) 
who,  having  spent  their  whole  lives  in  what  Milton  calls  "  the 
busy  hum  of  men,'*''  have  acquired  to  themselves  habits  of  amazing 
efficacy,  unassisted  by  the  helps  of  science  and  erudition.  To 
such  the  retired  student  may  appear  an  awkward  being,  because 
they  want  a  just  standard  to  measure  his  merit.  But  let  them 
recur  to  the  bright  examples  before  alleged  ;  let  them  remember 
that  these  were  eminent  in  their  own  way ;  were  men  of  action 
and  business ;  men  of  the  world ;  and  yet  they  did  not  disdain 
to  cultivate  philosophy,  nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps  indebted 
to  her  for  the  splendor  of  their  active  character.* 

*  See  Arr.  Epictet  lib.  i.  c  1,2.  and  the  fitvoSj  koI  fidkurra  inpiBtU  iyxam  tdn^ 
notes  of  my  late  worthy  friend,  the  learned  ircd  ^p6yiifui  Hyifwyotylas  ifi^t$4<rrfpow^ 
editor,  Upton.  See  also  Mrs.  Carter's  ex-  Z\ttt  t§  iitrtttpUrus  ical  ovyc^dtpas  t^ 
cellent  translation.  ilUfux  rod  fj^dovf ,  *Aya^ay6pas  ^if  6  KXa(b- 

•*  See  the  original,  particularly  in  Ga-  fi4yios^  ty  ol  rir*  tofBpmwoi  iwr  wpo<nt 
taker*s  edition.  See  also  the  learned  and  y6p€vop :  **  Bot  he  who  was  most  con- 
accurate  translation  of  Meric  Casaubon.  vcrsant  with  Pericles,  and  most  contributed 

*  The  following  authorities  may  serve  to  to  give  him  a  grandeur  of  mind,  and  to 
eonfirm  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  make  his  high  spirit  for  governing  the  po- 

In  Plutarch's  Life  of  Pericles  we  read  as  pular  assemblies  more  weighty  and  authori- 
follows:  'O  h\  TrKucrra  UtpiKXu  (nrfytv6-     tative;  in  a  word,  who  fcxalted  bis  ideas. 
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This  reasoning  has  a  further  end.     It  justifies  me  in   the 

address  of  these  philosophical  arrangements,  as  your  lordship 

nd  xaiaed  at  the  same  time  the  dignity  gods,  not  so  much  for  the  hirth  of  the  child, 

«f  his  behaTioiir:   the  person  who  did  this  as  for  his  being  bom  during  your  times: 

vas  Anazagoras,  the  Clazomenian,  whom  for   I    hope   that  by  his  being  bred,  and 

tbe  people  of  that  age  used  to  call  vovs^  or  educate  under  you,  he  will  become  worthy 

''mind.**    Plut  in  Vit  Peridis,  p.  154.  B.  of  us,  and  worthy  to  succeed  in  the  manage- 

edit  Xyiand.  ment  of  affairs.''    A.  Cell.  ix.  3. 

Platareh  soon  aflter  gives  good  reasons  What  in  fact  this  education  was,  we  may 
far  tlds  appellation  of  Anaxagoras,  viz.  his  learn  not  only  from  Alexander's  history,  but 
gnat  abilities,  and  his  being  the  first  who  frt)m  an  observation  of  Plutarch,  in  answer 
■ade  mind  or  intellect  (in  opposition  to  to  an  objection,  ^  how  Alexander  could  ven- 
cbmee)  a  principle  in  the  formation  and  ture  to  attack  such  an  immense  power  as 
gDTonment  of  the  universe.  the  Persian  with  such  contemptible  forces 
Tbe  words  of  Anaxagoras  on  this  sub-  of  his  own."     Plutarch  says,  that  no  forces 
jeet,  though  well  known,  are  well  worth  could  be  greater  or  fairer  than  the  several 
eitiog :  nain-a  xM/'t^n'a  ^y  S/jlov'  tlra  yovs  accomplishments  of  Alexander's  mind ;  and 
Miuf  alnii  Zi(K6(riiij<rt :  **  AM  things  were  concludes,  "  that  he  marched  against  the 
Ueoded  together:  then  came  mmd  (or  an  Persians   with   better    supplies    frt>m    his 
iitelHgent  principle)  and  gave  them  arrange-  preceptor  Aristotle,  than   from  his  £[ither 
■ML"  Diog.  Laert  ii.  G.  Philip :"  vKtloyas  trapii  *Api(rror(\ovs  rod 
Epaminondaa,  in  his   political  capacity,  ica&rryrrrov,  ^  vapii  ^iXiinrov  rov  varpbs 
«M  so  great  a  man,  that  he  raised  hjs  iufntpfiis  ^x^^^  M^yty  ivl  n4piras.  Plut 
eooD^,   the    commonwealth    of   Thebes,  de  Alex.  Fort  p.  327.  edit  Xyiand. 
from  a  contemptible  state  to  take  the  lead  As  for  Scipio,  the  illustrious  conqueror  of 
in  Greece  ;  a  dignity  which  the  Thebans  Carthage,  we  have  this  account  of  him  and 
lad  never  known  before,  and  which  fell,  his  companion  Poly  bins  (to  whom  we  may 
upon  his  loss,  never  to  rise  again.     The  add  also  Pansetius)  from  VoUeius  Pater- 
tame  man  was  a  pattern  in  private  life  of  cuius :  Scipio  tam  clcgans  liberalium  studio- 
tferj  thing  virtuous  and  amiable  ;  so  that  rum,  omnisque  doctrinse  et  auctor  ct  ad- 
Justin  well  remarks,  Fuit  autem  incertum,  mirator  fuit,  ut  Polybiimi   Pansetiumque, 
VI  melior,  an  dux,  esset  prsccellentes  ingenio  viros,  domi  militieeque 
Cornelius   Nepos,  having  recorded    the  secum   habuerit     Ncque   enim    quisquam 
other  parts  of  his  education,  adds.  At  philo-  hoc  Scipione  elcgtintius  intervalla  negotio- 
M^hiae  pneceptorem  habnit  Lysim,  Tarcn-  rum  otio  dispunxit,  semperque  aut  belli,  aut 
tmam,  Pythagoreum  ;  cui  quidem  sic  fuit  pacis  serviit  artibus  ;  semperque  inter  arma 
deditoa,  ut  adolescens  tristem  et  severum  et  studia  versatus,  aut  corpus  periculis,  ant 
■enem  omnibus  aequalibus  snis  in  fiimiliari-  animum  disciplinis  exercuit  '  Veil.  Patcrc. 
tate  anteposuerit,  neque   prius  eum   a  so  Histor.  1.  i.  p.  19.  edit  LipsiL 
diffliserit,  qnam  doctrinis  tanto  antecessit  During  the  campaigns  of  Scipio,  Polybius 
eondiicipiilos,  ut  &cile  intelligi  posset  pari  attended  him  even  in  the  time  of  action  or 
nwdo  soperatnrum  onmes  in  cseteris  artibus.  engagement ;  as,  for  example,  in  that  bold 
Com.  Nep.  in  Vit  Epaminon.  c.  2.  Justin,  attempt,  when  Scipio,  with  Polybius  and 
Hist  vL  8.    Cicer.  de  Orat  iii.  34.  thirty  soldiers  only,  undermined  one  of  the 
As  for  Alexander  the  Great,  we  may  gates  of  Carthage.     See  Ammian.  MarceL 
form  a  judgment,  what  sort  of  education  L  xxiv.  2. 

his  fiitber  Philip  wished  him  to  have,  from  During  more  quiet  intervals,  Polybius  did 

that  curious  epistle   which    he  wrote   to  not  forget  the  duties  of  a  friend,  or  the 

Aristotle,  upon  Alexander's  birth.    It  is  in  dignity  of  a  philosopher,  but  gave  advice, 

its  character  so  simple  and  elegant  that  we  and  that  suitable  to  the  character  which 

have  given  it  entire,  as  preserved  by  Aulus  Scipio  wished  to  support  in  the  common- 

Gellius:  wealth.     Among  other  things,  he  advised 

^^Aiinror  ^ApurroriXu  x^P*^"'  ^^  (^  Plutarch  informs  us)  ^  never  to  quit 

"lo^t  fwi  yryoySra  vl6v  toAAV  oZy  rots  the  forum,  or  place  of  public  resort,  before 

t«Mf  x^P''^  ^X^  ^X  oSrtas  M  r^  yty4ir€t  he  had  made  himself  some  friend,  who  was 

rov  traJios  ios  M  r^  Kark  r^v  v^v  rihtKioy  intimately  conversant  in  the  conduct  of  his 

tdtrhy  ytyovivoi'  iXirl^to  yiip  ainhy,  vnh  cov  fellow-citizens :"   ft^   7rp6rtpov   i^  iyopas 

rpaphrro.  itcl  ircuStvOtyra^  A^ioy  tcrtOtu  kcI  hirt\6uy,  ^  0/Xov  nva  jroiria'aaOau,  <r6y*y- 

iuutPy  Kol  rrjf  r&y  wpayfutrtay  8ia9ox^s.  yvs  6yra  r&y  irpd^tMy  rS>y  iroXtr&v.  Plut 

**  Philip  to  Aristotle  greeting.  Symposiac.  L  iii.  p.  659.  edit  Xyl. 

**  Know  that  I  have  a  son  bom.     On  To  these  instances  we  may  add  the  pe- 

this  aocoout  I  am  greatly  thankful  to  the  culiar  regard  which  Caesar  had  for  the  phi- 
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has  been  distinguished  in  either  character,  I  mean  in  jour 
public  one,  as  well  as  in  your  private.  Those  who  know  the 
nistory  of  our  foreign  transactions,  know  the  reputation  that  you 
acquired  both  in  Poland  and  in  Germany:'  and  those  who  are 
honoured  with  your  nearer  friendship,  know  that  yon  can 
speculate  as  well  as  act,  and  can  employ  your  pen  both  with 
elegance  and  instruction. 

It  may  not,  perliaps,  be  unentertaining  to  your  lordship  to  see, 
in  what  manner  the  preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  arranged 
his  pupil'^s  ideas,  so  that  they  might  not  cause  confusion  for  want 
of  accurate  disposition.  It  may  be  thought,  also,  a  fact  worthy 
of  your  notice,  that  he  became  acquainted  with  this  method 
from  the  venerable  Pythagoras,  who,  unless  he  drew  it  firom  re- 
moter sources,  to  us  unknown,  was,  perhaps,  himself  its  invenUnr 
and  original  teacher.^ 

Poets  relate,  that  Venus  was  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the  goddess  of 
beauty  to  the  god  of  deformity.  The  tale,  as  some  explain  it,  gives 
a  double  representation  of  art ;  Vulcan  shewing  us  the  progres- 
sions of  art,  and  Venus  the  completions.  The  progressions,  such  aa 
the  hewing  of  stone,  the  grinding  of  colours,  the  fusion  of  metals, 
these,  all  of  them,  are  laborious,  and  many  times  disgustful :  the 
completions,  such  as  the  temple,  the  palace,  the  picture,  the  statae, 
these,  all  of  them,  are  beauties,  and  justly  call  for  admiration. 

loaopher  Aristo,  and  Pompey  for  the  philo-  tioned  between  Pericles  and  Anan|QiM 

Mpher  CratippuB.   ^lian  well  remarks,  on  ii  recorded,  and  the  importanoe  alio  of  thii 

theee  two  great  Romans,  that  **  they  did  not,  intimacy,  as  to  the  weight  it  gave  Perkki 

became  their  power  was  great,  despise  those  in  the  commonwealth  of  Athens, 
who  had  the  power  of  doing  them  the        '  The  treaty  of  Wanaw,  negotiated  aad 

greatest  services  :^  ob  yi^  iw^l  /A^ya  496-  signed  by  lord  Hyde,  was  made  in  Jaat* 

¥oarrOf  {nr9p9^p6pcvw  r&p  t&  fiiyiara  aih  ary,  1745 ;  that  of  Dresden,  made  nader 

To^s  ipfjirm  Hwofisrttv.   ^lian.  Var.  Hist  lord   Hyde's  mediation,   was    signed  the 

rii.  21.  December  following.    By  this  last  txeatjr, 

In  the  same  author,  L  iii.  c  17.  there  is  not  only  the  peace  of  Germany  was  xf 

an  express  dissertation  on  this    subject,  stored,  but  the  Anstrian  Netheriands,  and 

worthy  of  perusal,  as  being  filled  with  ex-  the  king  of  Sardinians  territories,  were  ia 

amples  both  from  the  Grecian  and  Roman  consequence  of  it  preserved, 
history.  r  From  Pythagoias  it  passed  to  his  dii- 

To  these  citations  I  shall  add  only  one  ciples,  and  among  others  to  Archytas,  who 

or  two  more :  £t  certe  non  tulit  ullos  luec  wrote  upon  the  subject  in  the  Doric  dialect, 

ciritas  aut  gloria  cUriores,  aut  auctoritate  the  dialect  generally  used  by  Pythagoras  aad 

gniviores,  aut  humanitate  politiores,  P.  Afn-  his  followers.    This  treatise  <^  Anhytas  is 

cano,  C.  Lselio,  L.  Furio,  qui  lecum  emdi-  in  part  still  extant,  thonp:h  but  little  knowB, 

tissimos  homines  ex  Graecia  palam  semper  laige  quotations  out  of  it  being  inserted  hy 

habuerunt  Cic.  de  Orat  ii.  37.  Simplicius  into  that  valuable  but  nre  book, 

In  the  same  work,  to  prove  the  union  of  his  Commentaries    on  the  Predicament^ 

the  philosophical  character  and  the  political,  from  which  many  of  them  are  transtersd 

we  have  the  following  testimony,  taken  into  the  notes  upon  the  difieient  chapten 

bom  the  history  of  those  sages,  so  much  of  this  work. 

celebrated    in    antiquity,  Pittacus,    Bias,        Fabridus,in  hisBibliothecaOnBoa,  voLf. 

Solon,  &c    Hi  omnes,  prster  Milesium  p.  394,  mentions  a  tract  upon  this  snbji^ 

Thalem,  civitatibus  suis  prBcfuerunt    De  published  at  Venice,  anno  1571,  under  tha 

Orator.  iiL  84.  name  of  Archytas ;  but  he  infeims  us  wiMl« 

See  also  Cicero's  tract   styled  Orator,  that  its  authenticity  is  doubted,  bocanse  tks 

sect   15.  p.   137.    edit  Oxon.    and    the  above-mentioned  quotations  frum  Axthytas, 

Phaedrus  of  PUto,  p.  1237,  edit  Ficini :  in  made  by  Simplicius,  are  not  to  be  frond 

both  which  places,  the  intimacy  above  men-  there.    This  tract  I  have  never  teen. 
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Now  if  logic  be  one  of  those  artB  which  help  to  improve 
KmnaD  reason,  it  must  necessarily  be  an  art  of  the  progressive 
ebaiacier ;  an  art  which,  not  ending  with  itself,  has  a  view  to 
KHnething  further.  If,  then,  in  the  following  speculations,  it 
should  appear  dry  rather  than  elegant,  severe  rather  than 
pleasing,  let  it  plead,  by  way  of  defence,  that,  though  its  im- 
portance may  be  great,  it  partakes,  Arom  its  very  nature,  (which 
eaanot  be  changed,)  more  of  the  deformed  god,  than  of  the 
bcftutifiil  goddess. 

The  subject  commences  in  the  manner  following. 

Hie  vulgar  can  give  reasons  to  a  certain  degree,'*  and  can 
ezamine,  after  a  manner,  the  reasons  given  them  by  others.  And  . 
what  is  this,  but  natural  logic!    If,  therefore,  these  efforts  of 
tbdn  have  an  effect,  and  nothing  happen  without  a  cause,  this 
effect  must,  of  necessity,  be  derived  from  certain  principles. 

The  question,  then,  is.  What  these  principles  are ;  for  if  these 
am  be  once  investigated,  and  then  knowingly  applied,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  do  by  rule,  what  others  do  by  hazard ;  and  in 
what  we  do,  as  much  to  excel  the  uninstructed  reasoner,  as  a 
disciplined  boxer  surpasses  an  untaught  rustic. 

Now,  in  the  investigation  of  these  principles,  we  are  first 
taught  to  observe,  that  every  science  (as  arithmetic,  geometry, 
nimic,  astronomy)  may  be  resolved  into  its  theorems;  every 
theorem  into  its  syllogisms;  every  syllogism  into  its  propositions; 
and  every  proposition  into  certain  simpio  or  single  terms. 

If  this  be  admitted,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that,  in  order  to 
know  science,  a  man  must  know  first  what  makes  a  theorem ; 
ia  order  to  know  theorems,  he  must  know  first  what  makes  a 
syllogism ;  in  order  to  know  syllogisms,  he  must  know  first 
what  makes  propositions ;  and  to  acquire  a  general  knowledge 
of  these,  he  must  first  know  simple  or  single  terms,  since  it  is 
out  of  these  that  propositions  are  all  of  them  compounded. 

And  thus  we  may  perceive,  that  where  these  several  resolu- 
tions end,  it  is  hence  precisely  the  disquisition  is  to  begin.*     It 

^  Hdrr^s  yitp  M^XP'  rivhs  koI  ^mi^f tr  \6fi9vos  yhp  ironi<rai  d^^fi^u^,  ^v\  irf^t 

Kd  hr4xH¥  Kiyotf^  ica2  kwoXay^taBai  icol  k^vrhv^  fioixofuu  irtpii  iaroitt^tws  c2irci>. 

7«f«2r    iyxfipovai¥,     Tm¥   fikv    olr  *AAA'  iw€i^^  ^  kir^^u  avKkoyurfjJs  icri9 

mm  ol  i^p  ffUc4)  «c.  T.  A.    ^^Omnes  enim  htumiikoviKhs,,  HH^otop  thtuf  vtpi  to6tov 

tenas  et  ezquirere  et  sustinere  rar  rh¥  fiii  wp^rtoot^  cfiroyro,  ri  4art  av\Xjh 

et  defendere,  at  accuaare  aggre-  yt<rfi6s'  rhtf  9e  atrK&s  avWoyurfihtf  o^k  ht^ 

4imtiir.     At  ex   imperita  quidem   multi-  fioBotiuv^  oh  fia$6yrts^  ri  i<m  wp^euru' 

taime  alii  temere,''  &«.    Arist.  Rhetor.  1.  i.  \^i  ii\v  yiLp  ripis  tl<ri¥  al  irpordtrus'  r&w 

t,  1.    See  alao,  p.  46,  note  h.  5i  roio^tav  \6ywv  av\Koy^  iariv  6  <rvX- 

*  There  ii  an  elegant  simile,  taken  from  \oyur fids'  Sunt  &ycv  rov  yy&tmi  rks  irpo- 

aitlUtectiae,  to  illuttrate  this  speculation,  r^f is,  iiJiinwrov  futBtur  rhv  avWoyitrfJMW 

Tk0  quotation   firom   the  original    anthor  iK  yitp  Toin^v  ar^Ktirai'   iiW*  ohlth  riiw 

(AaBMoiiu)  may  be  fonnd  in  the  Dialogue  TrpAroffuf^  hftv  r&y  hvoijuirttv  K<d  r&v  (nt 

wrmning  Art,  p.  14,  note  A,  to  which  a  /mCtwk,  ^|  &v  aw4<miK9  was  \Ayos'    rk 

tnuMktaoii  is  there  subjoined.  84  6y6fiara,  koI  ^fiara  ftytv  r&v  awKStif 

AaBBoniQa,  after  he  has  produced  his  ^avuy   i^Kturroy  yiip  ro&rvy  ^w-fi  iffrt 

MKilitnde,  applies  it  as  follows.  ojifuuniicfi,    Ac?  oZp  irpSrtpoy^  vtpl  r&y 

Olnms  ovy  koX  6  ^t\6(ro(^s  troitl'  $ov-  iiir\My  ^i^yuy    tlvuv.      *EyTav6a   oZy   ^ 


i 
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must  begin  where  they  end,  that  is  to  say,  from  simple  terms ; 
because,  if  it  were  to  begin  sooner,  it  would  begin  in  the  middle ; 
and  because,  if  the  resolutions  did  not  stop  somewhere,  there 
could  be  no  beginning  at  all. 

Now  as  to  the  subject,  whence  the  disquisition  is  to  begin,  (I 
mean  the  contemplation  of  simple  terms,)  it  is  obvious  it  mast 
be  widely  different  from  the  several  subjects  that  precede  it. 
The  preceding  subjects,  such  as  theorems,  syllogisms,  proposi- 
tions, may  all  of  them  be  resolved,  because  they  are  all  of  them 
compound :  but  terms  cannot  be  resolved,  because  they  are 
simple  or  single.  The  most  we  can  do,  as  their  multitude  is 
large,  is  to  seek  after  some  method,  by  which  they  may  be 
classed  or  arranged ;  and  if  different  methods  of  arrangement 
occur,  then  to  adopt,  out  of  the  several,  that  which  appears  to 
be  the  best. 

It  being  therefore  adjusted,  from  what  subject  we  are  to 
begin,  (namely,  from  simple  or  single  terms.)  and  after  what 
manner  we  are  to  begin,  (namely,  by  classing  or  arranging 
them,)  a  further  question  occurs  before  we  proceed,  and  that  is, 
What  is  it  that  these  terms  represent  ? 

There  seem  but  three  classes  possible,  and  these  three  are 
either  words,  or  ideas,  or  things,  that  is  to  say,  individuals. 

Now  they  cannot  represent  merely  words,  for  then  the  trea- 
tise would  be  grammatical ;  nor  yet  merely  ideas,  for  then  the 
treatise  would  be  metaphysical ;  nor  yet  merely  things  or  in- 
dividuals, for  then  the  treatise  would  be  physical. 

tffwpfa  Kar4\ri^€f  Ka2  yiyvtrai  rovro  r^s  kno^-ing  Boiinds  articulate,  or  simple  wordB« 

T/Nl^cfltfS  ^xh'     Tlp6T€pow  yiip  SioAeycTGu  inasmuch  as  each  of  these  is  a  sound  ar* 

irtpl  T&v  ajrX&v  ijxay&v  iv  reus  Kanfyo-  ticulatc,  having  a  meaning.    It  is  necessary, 

(tlaii,     ^Ift  ofhto  Tcpl  6pofuir(av,  Kcd  ^rf-  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  say  some- 

fidrww^  Kcd  irpor(((rcfl0s,  iv  r^  irtpl  'Epfirj-  thing  concerning  simple  words.^ 

wfias*  clra  irtpl  rod  axX&s  avWoyurfiov,  Here,  then,  ends  the  theory,  and  it  is 

ivrolsirpoT^poisayaXvrucoiS' tl6^ oiirtttiFtpl  this  which  becomes  the  beginning  of  the 

&iro$e/|ca)S,  iv  rois  hffrtpois  &ya\vTiKo7s.  practice,  (that  is,  from  this  last  part  the 

*Eyrad6a  oty  rh  t4\os  rns  irpa^ccvs,  Sw€p  Ijw  theory  is  to  bo  carried  into  execution.) 

^X^  ^'  9ft$pia5 :  **  And  thus  also  the  phi-  First,  therefore,  (with  a   view  to  iht 

losopher  does :  being  willing  to  form  a  de-  practical    part,)    he    disserts    concerning 

monstration,  he  says  to  himself,  I  am  willing  simple  articulate  sounds  in  his  Predica- 

to  speak  concerning  demonstration.     But,  ments :  after  that,  concerning  nouns,  and 

inasmuch  as  demonstration  is  a  scientific  verbs,  and  propontions,  in  his  treatise  oon- 

syllogism,  it  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  ceming Interpretation:  then, concerning syl- 

conceming  it,  without  first  saying  what  is  logism,  simply  so  called,  in  his  first  Analy- 

a  syllogism  ;   nor  can  we  learn  what  is  tics :  and  finally,  concerning  demonstration, 

simply  a  syllogism,  without  having  first  in  his  latter  Analytics.     And  here  is  the 

learned  what  is  a  proposition :  for  proposi-  end  of  the  practice,  which  end  (as  we  have 

tions  are  certain  sentences ;  and  it  is  a  shewn  above)  was  the  beginning  of  the 

collection  of  such  sentences  that  forms  a  theory.    Ammon.  in  Praedic.  p.  16.  ed.  8vo. 

syllogism:  so  that  without  knowing  pro-  We  have  made  this  large  extract  from 

positions,  it  is  impossible  to  lenm  what  is  a  Ammonias,  not  only  as  it  fully  explains 

syllogism,  because  it  is  out  of  these  that  a  the  subject  of  this  treatise,  but  aa  it  gives  a 

syllogism   is  compounded.     Further  than  concise,  and  yet  an  elegant  view  of  that 

this,  it  is  impossible  to  know  a  proposition,  celebrated  work  of  Aristotle,  his  Oiganon, 

without  knowing  nouns  and  verbs,  out  of  and  of  that  just  and  accurate  order  in 

which  is  composed  every  species  of  sen-  which  ito  several  parts  stand  arranged, 
tence ;  or  to  know  nouns  or  verbs  without 
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How,  then,  shall  we  decide  ?  Shall  we  deny  that  simple 
tenns  represent  any  one  of  these !  Or  shall  we  rather  assume 
the  contrary,  and  say  they  represent  them  all  ?  If  so,  and  this 
be,  as  it  will  appear,  the  more  plausible  hypothesis,  we  may 
affirm  of  simple  terms,  (the  subject  of  this  inquiry,)  that  they 
are  words  representing  things,  through  the  medium  of  our 
ideas.'' 

That  this,  in  fact,  is  their  character,  may  appear  from  the 
many  logical,  metaphysical,  and  physical  theorems,  and  to  these 
(as  man  is  a  part  of  nature)  we  may  add  also  ethical  specula- 
tions, which  are  occasionally  interspersed  in  the  course  of  this 
inquiry.* 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  the  contemplation  of  simple 
terms. 

As  they  appear  to  be  words,  and  not  only  words,  but  words 
which  represent  things  through  the  medium  of  our  ideas,  it  may 
Dot  be  improper  to  observe  something  upon  the  several  objects 
thus  represented,  and  that  with  respect  both  to  their  nature  and 
to  their  multitude. 

As  to  their  nature,  (without  being  too  philosophically  minute,) 
it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  some  of  them  are  sensible  objects, 
and  some  of  them  are  intelligible ;  that  the  sensible  are  perceived 
by  our  several  senses,  and  make  up  the  tribe  of  external  indi- 
viduals :  that  the  intelligible  are  more  immediately  our  own,  and 
arise  within  us,  when  the  mind,  by  marking  what  is  common  to 
many  individuals,  forms  to  itself  a  species ;  or,  when  by  marking 
what  is  common  to  many  species,  it  forms  to  itself  a  genus. 

^  Ammonius,  in  his  excellent  Commentary  ing  things,  through  the  medium   of  our 

upon  these  Predicaments  of  Aristotle,  in-  thoughts  or  ideas.'*   Ammon.  in  Praedicam. 

bnns  us,  there  were  different  sentiments  of  p.  14.  6.  ed.  8vo. 

different  philosophers  as  to  the  subject,  con-  *  Thus  Bocthius :  Hsec  quoque  nobis  de 

ceming  which  these  predicaments  were  con-  decem  prsedicamentis  inspectio,  et  in  phy- 

v^eraant     Some,  as  Alexander  of  Aphrodi-  sica  Aristotelis  doctrina,  et  in  moralis  pM- 

i^imi,  confined    them   wholly   to   words  :  losophia)  cognitione  perutilis  est ;  quod  per 

others,  as  Eustathiut,  wholly  to  things :  a  singula  currentibus  magis  liqucbit    Boeth. 

third  set,  of  which  was  Porphyry,  wholly  in  Cat.  p.  113.  edit.  foL  Basit 

to  our  thoughts  or  ideas.     Ammonius  ap-  Ammonius  speaks  to  the  same  purpose 

pears  to  have  supposed  that  they  all  erred,  in  fuller  and  more  general  terms:    Ort  8i 

and  that,  not  so  much  in  the  respective  sub-  xP^^^f^"  ^<"'*  ''"^  Btfi\loy  efs  re  t^  B^wprtfn^ 

jects  they  adopted,  as  in  the  restriction  or  mv  piKoco^ias  fifyos,  Kcd  rh  trpaicriKhy,  iK 

limitation  to  one  subject  only.     For  this  t»v  vpocipTifi^ytaw  8^\ov,  cfircp  irol  r^v 

reason  he  immediately  subjoins :  inrSitiiiVy  ^v  cSc^^o/ici',  £yrv  r&y  inr\»v 

01  9^  iuepifidirrfpop  \4yoyrtSy  &y  cfs  itrri  <p«cy£oy  oIk  ttrri  yy&ytui  iced  irt  irtpl  r&y 

mi  *ldfi0\ixoSy  ipaarly  &s  otrrt  irtpl  yirnfui-  Koiyonr^coy  9ta\afifidy€t,   els   A   rk   tyra 

rvy  ft^tuy  iorXy  ain^  6  \6yoSy  oUrt  irtpl  xdyra  Uttupttrat :  ^  That  the  book  is  useful 

^mytiv  fi6yuy^  ofir^  irtpX  irparyiJuiiTtav  fi6y»y,  both  to  the  speculative  part  of  philosophy 

<Ua*  $irriy  6  CKoirhs  rS»y  Korrfyopiwy  Tcpl  and  the  practical,  is  evident  from  what  has 

^mymv  <nifieuvov<r&y  irpdyfueroi,  itk  fiicrwy  been  said,  if  it  be  true  both  that  demon- 

mi/tdrcffy :   **But  those  who  speak  more  stration,  as   we    have   shewn,  cannot  bo 

accurately,  of  which  number  lamblichus  is  known  without  simple  words,  and  that  the 

one,  say  that  Aristotle  discourses  not  upon  book  also  treats  concerning  those  common 

ideas  alone,  nor  upon  words  alone,  nor  upon  characters   or    attributes,   into   which    all 

Uiings  alone  ;  but  that  the  scope  or  end  of  beings  are  divided.^'    Ammon.  in  Preed. 

bis  categories  is,  concerning  words,  signify-  p.  16.  edit  Venet.  8vo. 
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Nor  are  these  mental  productions  the  mere  efforts  of  art,  the 
ingenious  inventions  of  human  sagacity ;  but,  under  the  origiaal 
guidance  of  pure  nature,  even  children  in  their  earlj  dayis  spon- 
taneously fashion  them,  and  spontaneously  refer  them  to  indi- 
viduals as  they  occur,  saying  of  this  individual,  it  is  a  horse ;  of 
another,  it  is  a  dog ;  of  a  third,  it  is  a  sparrow."^ 

If  from  the  nature  of  these  objects  (which  we  have  now  sup- 
posed to  be  either  sensible  or  intelligible)  we  pass  to  their  multi- 
tude, we  shall  find  the  genera  to  be  fewer  than  the  species,  and 
that  from  this  plain  reason,  because  many  species  are  induded 
.within  one  genus;  we  shall  find  also  the  species  to  be  fewer 
than  the  individuals,  and  that  by  parity  of  reason,  because  many 
individuals  are  included  within  one  species.  But  as  for  indi- 
viduals themselves,  these  we  shall  find  to  be  truly  infinite ;  and 
uot  only  infinite,  but  changing  every  moment,  as  the  old  are  in- 
cessantly perishing,  the  new  incessantly  arising. 

Yet  it  is  these  that  compose  that  universe  in  which  we  exist; 
and  without  knowing  something  of  these  we  may  be  considered 
as  living  like  the  Cimmerians  in  Homer, 

**  Covered  with  mist  and  doud.*^ 

If,  therefore,  all  science  be  something  definite  and  steady,  {for 
without  this  character  it  would  not  merit  the  name,)  how  can  it 
possibly  bear  relation  to  such  a  multitude  as  this ;  a  multitude 
in  character  so  truly  contrary  to  its  own,  a  multitude  everywhwc 
fleeting,  everywhere  infinite  and  vague !  How  indeed  should  the 
fleeting  be  known  steadily,  or  how  should  the  vague  and  in&iite 
be  known  definitely?** 

As  this  can  hardly  be  supposed,  it  is  tor  this  reason  that  loigic, 
which  is  justly  called  the  organ  or  instrument  of  the  sciences,' 


"■  See  Uermea,  b.  iiL  c  4.  where   the  povy  AyvoitfTor  iroffi¥  rc  ih  8^  «ar^ 

doctnne  of  general  or  uniyenal  ideas  is  dis-  ihrcipov,  Syywm»  wU¥  rc  rmw  9*  itfOC^ 

cussed  more  largely.  iatttpwy  obtrmif  ita2  icomi  wA^Anf  accU  um^ 

See  also  the  Eitrayofyii,  or  Introduction  cTBos,  &8iWror  c28^a<  rk  iic  ro^rmf.  odf* 

of  Porphyry,  where  the  subject  of  genus  7^  ciS^yoi  rh  trMtrw  vwoXtmBiAponmt 

and  species  is  treated  in  a  perspicuous  and  iraof  •liAfutf  4k  riimp  ieat  w69mf  dtrrif, 

^lasy  method.  This  tract  is  usually  prefixed  Arist  Phys.  L  i.  p.  13.  edit.  Sylh.     *^U 

Ao  Aiistotle^s  Logic  therefore  infinite,  considered  as  infinite,  be 

^  *09vtrff.  A.  15.  unknowable,  then  that  which  is  infinHein 

^  Infinitorum  nulla  cognitio  est ;  infinita  multitude  or  nwgnitude  is  unknowable  as  to 

^lamqueanimooomprehendi  neqoeunt ;  quod  quantity,  and  that  which  is  infinite  im  fiom 

Mitem  ratione  mentis  cixvumdari  non  potest,  is  unknowable  as  to  quality.   But  the  prin- 

<iiullius  scientiae  fine  oonduditur:  quaie  in-  dples  being  infinite  both  in  multitude  and 

finitorum  sdentia  nulla  est   Booth,  in  Praed.  in  quality,  it  is  impossible  to  know  the 

!».  1 13.  edit  Has.  beings  derived  out  of  them.   For  then  it  is 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  Boethius,  who,  we  conoeiye  that  we  know  any  being  oo»' 

according  to  the  practice  of  the  age  in  which  posite,  when  we  know  out  of  what  tbiqgi 

he  lived,  united  the  Platonic  and  the  Peri-  and  how  many  things  it  is  componndied.** 
patetic  philosophies.    But  Aristotle  himself        P  The  Stoics  held  logic  to  be  a  part  af 

taught  the  same  doctrine  many  centuries  philosophy,  the  Peripatetics  held  it  no  man 

(before.  than  an  organ  or  instnunient ;  Plato  held  it 

El  5^  rh  fUi^  Awfipay,  f  (bntpow,  irjfv%99'  to  be  both,as  well  a  part  as  an  oigan.   His 

70V,  rhiikv  Kwrh  rh  irA^9os  ^  fity^s  Jbrsi-  neasoping,  ac^rding  to  Amineains,  was  aa 
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has  for  its  first  employment  to  reduce  infinitude ;  and  this  it  does 
by  establishing  certain  definitive  arrangements,  or  classes,  to 
some  of  which  all  particulars  may  be  refeired,  however  numerous, 
however  diversified — the  past,  the  present,  the  fiiture,  all  alike. 

And  thus  we  return  to  classing  and  arranging,  the  process 
already  suggested  to  be  the  proper  one. 

It  remains  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  more  methods  of  ar- 
rangement than  one ;  and  if  more,  then,  from  among  them,  which 
method  we  ought  to  prefer. 

Bat  this  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER   II. 

A  METHOD    OF   ARRANGEMENT    PROPOSED— REJECTED,  AND   WHY.       AN- 
OTHER METHOD  PROPOSED ADOPTED,  AND  WHY.    GENERAL  REMARKS. 

PLAN  OF  THE  WHOLE. 

One  method  of  arrangement  is  as  follows : 

The  multitude  of  ideas  treasured  up  in  the  human  mind,  and 
which,  bearing  reference  to  things,  are  expressed  by  words,  may 
be  arranged  and  circumscribed  under  the  following  characters. 
They  all  denote  either  stibstance  or  attribute;  and  substance 
and  attribute  may  be  each  of  them  modified  under  the  difierent 
characters  of  universal  and  particular^  as  best  befits  the  purposes 
of  reasoning  and  sciepce.  Thus  man  is  an  universal  substance ; 
AUxcmder^  a  particular  one ;  valour^  an  universal  attribute ;  the 
wUour  of  Alexander^  a  particular  one. 

And  hence  there  arises  a  quadruple  arrangement  of  terms ;  an 
arrangement  of  them  into  substance  universal,  and  substance 
particular ;  into  attribute  universal,  and  attribute  particular ;  to 
some  one  of  which  four,  not  only  our  words  and  our  ideas,  but  the 
innumerable  tribe  of  individuals  may  all  of  them  be  reduced, 'i 

fbUourt :  KeMir^p  y^  ifyfiffw  6  ^4<mis  Hit-  of  the  Stoics  and  the  Peripatetics. 
Hr,  6  fjAw  lurpiiVj  6  9^  fcrrpo^/icros,  icai  6        4  This  method  may  be  found  in  the  b^ 

fthr  furrprnw  t^rfcoplv  hm  t^s  fjMTp^attts^  &  ginning  of  AristotleH)  Predicaments,  before 

8^  furpo^Mitpos  fi^pos  Tov  5Aav  iypov.  itcrculh  he  comes  to  the  actual  enameration  of  the 

rms  nid  Ji  Xaryu^  &kcv  fi^v  r&p  irfwy^uirw  predicaments  themselves. 
^Hm,  ipyat4y  tori  rijs  ^iXotro^ias,  avfifit-        See   Aristot  Praedic.  p.  23.  edit  Sylh, 

3«(ipan|  9k  rots  wpdrYfAOfft,  fidpos  itrri  t^i  T»y  trrmif  rh,  fi^y  Moff  inroKtitUvov  icr.A. 
^ikoffo^ias.     *^As  the  quart,  says  he,  is        The  Stagirite,  in  giving  this  quadruple 

twofold,  one  that  which  measures,  the  other  arrangement,  explains  himself  not  by  names, 

that  wbieh  is  measured  ;  and  as  that  which  but  by  descriptions.     Substance  universBl 

measaret  is  the  organ  of  mensnntion,  that  he  describes  as  follows :  Kuff  AwoK^ifUrow 

which  ia  measured  the  part  of  some  whole  riybs  \4yercu,  iv  iiroMiiiivtf  8*  oi^wi  4art : 

or  entire  flud :  in  like  manner  also,  logic,  attribute  particular,  iv  turoKfifidyt^  fi4y  iarij 

when  taken  apart  from  things,  is  an  organ  KoSt  ^woKUfidyov  Hh  oi^tyhs  \iyrrcu :  atr 

of  philoac^hy ;  when  connected  with  them,  tribute  general,  icatt  vTOKti/Adyov  r§  A^c- 

is  iinrt  of  philosophy.*"  rcu,  «ra2  «V  {nfomtfUvi^  4<rrly :   substances 

Thus  Ammonias  on  the  Categories,  p.  8.  particular,  9Cr€  4p  iinntttUpv  4<rr\yy  olrrc 

vhere  we  may  find  also  the  reiwonings  both  ntf/t^  ^oKU/idtntv  ruf^  \4yrrm. 
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A  large  reduction  this,  yet  a  reduction  which  may  pos^bly 
lead  us  into  another  extreme,  by  rendering  that  multitude,  which 
we  would  confine,  too  limited,  too  abridged.  Suppose,  therefore, 
we  were  to  inquire  whether  this  reduction  might  not  be  enlar^, 
and  a  second  and  more  perfect  method  than  the  last  be  esta- 
blished. 

The  world,  as  we  see,  is  filled  with  various  substances.  Each  of 
these  possesses  its  proper  attributes,  and  is  at  the  same  time  encom- 
passed with  certain  circumstantials.  Not  to  speak  of  iutelligible 
substances,  (which  belong  rather  to  metaphysics,)  natural  sub- 
stances appear  all  to  be  extended ;  nor  that  simply,  but  under  a 
certain  external  figure,  and  internal  organization.  A  lion  and  an 
oak  agree,  as  they  are  both  extended ;  yet  have  they  each  a 
figure  and  organization  peculiar.  A  living  lion  and  a  brcu^ 
lion  may  have  the  same  external  figure,  but  within  there  is  a 
wide  difference,  from  the  possession  of  organization  on  one  side, 
and  the  want  of  it  on  the  other.  If  then  we  call  the  attribute 
of  extension  quantity,  that  of  figure  and  organization  quality^  we 
may  set  down  these  two  (I  mean  quantity  and  quality)  as  the 
two  great  essential  attributes  belonging  to  every  substance, 
whether  natural  or  artificial. 

Again :  every  substance,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  either 
from  will  or  from  appetite,  or,  where  these  are  wanting,  from 
such  lower  causes  as  its  figure  or  mere  quantity  has  (in  an  en- 
larged use  of  the  words)  a  power  to  act.  Thus  it  is  through 
will  that  men  study,  through  appetite  that  brutes  eat,  through 
its  figure  that  the  clock  goes,  and  through  its  quantity  that  the 
stone  descends.  Nor  are  they  only  thus  capable  of  acting,  but 
also  of  being  acted  upon  ;  and  that,  too,»each  of  them,  according 
to  its  respective  character.  The  mind  is  acted  upon  by  truth, 
the  appetite  by  pleasure,  the  clock  by  a  spring,  and  the  stone  by 
gravitation.  Thus,  then,  besides  quantity  and  quality,  we  have 
found  two  other  attributes,  common  to  all  substances,  and  these 
are  action  and  passion. 

Again :  it  often  happens  when  substances  are  not  present  to 
us,  that  we  are  desirous  to  know  when  and  where  they  existed : 
When,  we  ask,  lived  Homer !  Where,  we  ask,  stood  the  ancient 
Memphis?  In  the  answer  to  these  questions  we  learn  the  time 
and  place  which  circumscribed  the  existence  of  these  beings. 
Now  as  all  sensible  substances  are  circumscribed  after  these  man- 
ners, hence  we  may  consider  the  when  and  the  where  as  two  circum- 
stantials that  inseparably  attend  them.  And  thus  have  we  added 
two  more  attributes  to  the  number  already  established. 

Further  still :    in  contemplating  where  things  exist,  we  are 

Those  who  would  sec  on  explanation  of  and  his  Latin  one,  Boethiua,  who  are  both 

those  several  descriptions,  and  why  Aristotle  of  thera  copious  and  accurate  upon  the  sab- 

prefcrs  them  to  their  peculiar  names,  may  jcct 
consult  his  Greek  commentator,  Ammonius 
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often  led  to  consider  their  position,  and  that  more  especiaUy  in 
fiTing  sabstances  possessing  the  power  of  self-motion.  There 
is  a  manifest  difference  between  reeliuing  and  sitting,  between 
sitting  and  standing ;  and  there  are  other  circumstances  of  po- 
rtion which  extend  to  all  substances  whatever.  And  thus  must 
porition  or  sUuiition  be  subjoined  as  another  different  attribute. 

Add  to  this,  when  substances  are  superinduced  upon  sub- 
stances, we  consider  them  under  the  character  of  clothing^  or 
hMt,  Thus,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  the  glove  covering 
our  hand,  the  shoe  our  foot,  the  coat  our  body,  are  so  many 
species  of  habit.  By  a  more  distant  analogy,  the  corn  may  be 
nid  to  clothe  the  fields,  the  woods  to  clothe  the  mountains ;  and 
by  an  analogy  still  more  remote  than  that,  the  sciences  and 
Tirtues  to  be  habits  that  clothe  the  mind. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  variety  of  co-existing  substances  and  at- 
tributes, there  are  many  whose  very  existence  infers  the  ex- 
istence of  some  other.  Thus,  in  substances,  the  existence  of  wn 
infers  that  of  father^  of  servant  that  of  master ;  in  quantity,  the 
existence  of  greater  infers  that  of  lesi ;  in  position,  above  infers 
Mew ;  and  in  the  time  when^  svhsequent  has  a  necessary  respect  to 
jfrior.  It  is  when  we  view  things  in  these  mutual  dependencies, 
m  these  reciprocal  inferences,  that  we  discover  another  attribute, 
the  attribute  of  relation. 

And  thus,  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  simple  division 
of  substance  and  attribute,  we  have  divided  attribute  itself  into 
nine  distinct  sorts ;  some  of  which  we  have  considered  as  es- 
sential, others  as  circumstantial,  and  thus  made,  upon  the  whole, 
(by  setting  substance  at  their  head)  ten  comprehensive  and  uni- 
versal genera,  called,  wi{h  reference  to  their  Greek  name,  cate- 
gories ;  with  reference  to  their  Latin  name,  predicaments ;  and 
»tyled  in  the  title  of  this  work,  '*  Philosophical  Arrangements.^' 

^  The  aucienU  gave  to  these  anange-  were  five,  ohiria^  rcanSryis,  h-tp^nis,  Kir 

meats  different  names,  and  made  also  the  vTi<ris^  i€<d  ardffis,  **  substance,  identity,  di- 

namber  of  them  different     Some,  as  Ar-  yersitj,  motion,  rest  ;**  others  made  leyen  ; 

chjtaa,  called  them  Ka06\ov  \6yOL,  ^nni-  lastly,  the  Pythagoreans  and  Peripatetics 

Tersal  denominations;^   others,  as  Quin-  maintained   the  nmnber  asually  adopted, 

tilian,  denunta^  ^elements  ;^    others,  as  that  is  to  say,  those  ten  which  make  the 

Aristotle,  ^x^t"""^  KttnfyopUu^  ^  figures,  or  subject  of  this  treatise. 
fermt  of  predication  ;^  icanryopfai,^piedicft-        See  Aristot  Prsedic.  p.  24,  et  Metaphyt. 

Dents;**  7^7frucc6r«ra,**themo8t general  p.  79.  100.  104,  &c  edit  Sylburg.     Quin- 

orcomprefaemiTe  genera  ;**  rk  vpSra  yirti,  til.  L  iii  c  6.    Ammon.  in  Praedicam.  p.  16, 

**the  primary  genera.**    They  differed  also  17,  &c.  edit  Venet  Bto.  1545.    Simplic 

u  to  their  number.    Some  made  them  two,  in  Prsedicaro.  p.  1 6.  V.  edit   Basil.  foL 

»abjeet  and  accident,  or  (which  is  the  same)  1551. 

sabvtance  and  attrilmte  ;  others  made  them  As  words,  by  signifying  things,  through 
three,  diriding  accidents  into  the  inherent  the  medium  of  our  ideas,  are  essential  to 
and  cirenmatantial ;  the  Stoics  held  them  logic,  and  are  the  materials  of  every  pro- 
to  be  four,  titwt^ifitva,  wom,  w&s  Ixokto,  position,  the  present  work  may  be  called 
icoi  wp^  ri  vms  l^orroy  **  subjects,  tilings  logicaL  But  as  the  speculations  extend  to 
distinguished  by  qinlities,  distinguished  by  physics,  to  ethics,  and  even  to  the  first  phi- 
being  peculiarly  circumstanced  within  them-  losophy,  they  become  for  that  reason  some- 
selves,  distinguished  by  being  so  with  refer-  thing  more  than  logical,  and  have  been 
'^ce  to  something  else  ;**  Plato  said  they  called,  with  a  view  to  this  their  compre- 
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When  enumerated,'  their  several  names  are  in  order,  as  thej 
follow :  suhstance^  quality^  quantUtf^  relation,  action^  pauion^  foi#% 
where^  position^  and  habit. 

As  each  of  these  ten  predicaments  has  its  subordinate  di9- 
tinctions,  the  basis  of  our  knowledge  will  be  now  so  amply 
widened,  that  we  shall  find  space  sufficient  on  which  to  build, 
be  our  plan  diversified  and  extensive  as  it  may. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  without  observing,  that  the    \ 
doctrine  of  these  categories,  these  predicaments,  these  primary     -j 
genera,  or  Philosophical  Arrangements,  is  a  valuable,  a  copious,     < 
and  a  sublime  theory ;  a  theory  which,  when  well  understood, 
leads  by  analogy  from  things  sensible  to  things  inteUigible ;  from 
effect  to  cause ;  from  that  which  is  passive,  unintelligent,  and 
subordinate,  to  that  which  is  active,  intelligent,  and  supreme: 
a  theory  which  prepares  us  not  only  to  study  every  thing  else 
with  advantage,  but  makes  us  knowing  withal,  in  one  respect, 
where  particular  studies  are  sure  to  fail ;  knowing  in  the  relative 
value  of  things  when  compared  one  to  another;  and  modest,  of 
course,  in  the  estimate  of  our  own  accomplishments/ 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  necessary  consequence  of  being  shewn  to 
what  portion  of  being  every  art  or  science  belongs;  and  how 
limited  that  portion,  when  compared  to  what  remains.  The  want 
of  this  general  knowledge  leads  to  an  effect  the  very  reverse ;  so 
that  men  who  possess  it  not,  though  profoundly  knowing  in  a 
single  art  or  a  single  science,  are  too  often  carried  by  such  partial 
knowledge  to  a  blameable  arrogance,  as  if  the  rest  of  mankind 
were  busied  in  pursuits  of  no  value,  and  themselves  the  mono- 
polizers of  wisdom  and  of  truth.     But  this  by  the  way. 

The  distinct  discussion  of  each  one  of  these  categories,  pre- 
dicaments, arrangements,  or  genera,  will  become  the  business  of 
the  following  chapters;  which  discussion,  joined  to  what  has 
been  already  premised,  as  well  as  to  such  future  inquiries  as  shall 
naturally  arise  in  consequence,  will  include  all  we  have  to  offer 
upon  this  interesting  subject." 

As  for  propositions,  which  have  for  their  materials  the  simple    j 

hensive   character,  not  logical,  but  Philo-  The  Latins,  adhering  to  the  ume  din- 

•ophical  Arrangements.  sion,  coined  new  names:  ant&jtradioameida, 

*  Tw¥  Korii  fiTiitfiloM  avfixKoK^y  Acyo-  or  prtB-pradicamenta^  pradicamemta^  and 
n4v»¥t  ZKOffrov  ^01  obciav  tnjijudyet^  ^  post-prcBdicamemicu  Sanderson,  p.  22.  51. 
iroiThvy  ^  TFOthv,  ^  irf^s  rif  1j  irou,  ^  iror^,  ^  55.  edit.  Ozon.  1672. 
MfurOou,  fl  Ifx^^^n  ^  'foifTy^  ^  irdarx*^*''  <^^~  I"  ^^®  present  work,  the  first  section 
Btot.  Praed.  p.  24.  edit  Sylb.  The  passage  begins  firom  chapter  the  first,  the  second 
needs  no  other  tmnslation  than  what  ap-  section  from  chapter  the  third,  the  third 
pear«  in  the  text  section  from  chapter   the   fifteenth.     Of 

*  See  the  last  chapter  of  this  treatise.  these  sections,  the  second  (which  disentK* 
*>   The    Greek    logicians   divided    their    the  predicaments,  or  philoaophical  amnge- 

specnlations  on  this  subject  into  three  r/i^  ments)  makes  the  real  and  essential  part  of 

^iOTo,  or  sections,  calling  the  first  section  the  speculation :  the  first  and  third  aectioDS 

vh  'Kph  rwy  Morrfyopiuy ;  the   second,  rh  are  only  subserrient  to  it ;  the  first  to  pr»- 

wfpi  ainuif  Karftyopi&y ;  the  third,  rh  /itrii  pare,  the  third  to  explain, 
riis  Konfyoptas,  Ammon.  in  Prsedic.  p.  1 46. 
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tenns  here  enumerated,  and  for  syllogisms,  which  have  for  their 
■aterials  the  several  species  of  propositions,  both  these  naturally 
BMke  subsequent  and  distinct  parts  of  logic,  and  must  therefore 
fce  consigned  to  some  future  speculation. 

If  we  go  back  further,  and  recur  to  theorems  of  science,  or  to 
anences  themselves,  these  will  be  found  not  properly  parts  of 
logic,  but  works  of  a  different  and  higher  character;  works 
where  lo^c  serves  the  philosopher  for  an  instrument  or  organ, 
ai  the  chisel  serves  the  statuary,  the  pencil  serves  the  painter. 

At  present  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  speculation  concerning 
fsbstance. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OOXCBRNING   SUBSTANCE   NATURAL HOW   CONTINUED,  OR  CARRIED  ON. 

PRINCIFLES  OF   THIS  CONTINUATION,  TWO INCREASED    TO   THREE 

REDUCED  AGAIN  TO  TWO.      THESE   LAST  TWO,  FORM   AND  A  SUBJECT, 
OB  RATHER  FORM  AND  MATTER. 

To  explain  how  natural  substances  originally  began,  is  a  task 
too  arduous  for  unassisted  philosophy.  But  to  inquire  after 
what  manner,  when  once  begun,  they  have  been  continued,  is  a 
work  better  suited  to  human  abilities :  because  to  a  portion  of 
this  continuity  we  are  personally  present ;  nay,  within  it  we  our- 
lelTes  are  all  included,  as  so  many  parts. 

Now  as  to  the  manner,  in  which  subsists  the  continuity  of 
natural  substances,  and  as  to  the  causes'"  by  which  that  con- 
tinirity  is  maintained,  there  is  no  one,  it  is  probable,  who  ima- 
gines every  birth,  every  recent  production  that  daily  happens  in 
the  universe,  to  be  an  absolutely  fresh  creation ;  a  realizing  of 
nonentity ;  an  evocation  (if  it  may  be  so  described)  of  something 
out  of  nothing.  What  then  is  it  I  It  is  a  change  or  mutation 
OQt  of  something  which  was  before.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
to  inquire  how  natural  substances  are  continued,  is  to  inquire 
what  are  the  principles  of  mutation  or  change. 

First,  then,  let  us  observe,  what  is  in  fact  most  obvious,  that 
there  can  be  no  mutation  or  change,  were  every  thing  to  remain 

*  The  doctrine  of  caaies,  and  their  dif-  explored,  and  of  course  had  separate  and 

nent  tpedei,  ia  treated  at  large  through  distinct  treatises  for  logic,  physics,  and  the 

he  whole  Treatise  upon  Art,  and  in  the  many  other  branches  of  science,  as  well  the 

met  rabjoined  to  the  same,  particularly  practical  as  the  speculatire.     Not  so  the 

Me  69.  author  of  this  treatise:    he  by  no  means 

Tbe  author  dtnres  to  inform  his  readers,  pretends  to  emulate  the  comprehensive  va- 

hat  in  the  aobiequent  disquisitions  he  hath  riety  of  that  sublime  and  acute  geniiiw, 

lOt  eonfined  himaelf  merely  to  logic,  but  whose  writings  made  him  for  more  thnn 

•■  iBferapened  many  speculations  of  dif-  two  thousand  years  the  admiration  of  Gre- 

atBt  kfaida;  acting  in  this  yiew  diflferently  cians,  Romans,  Arabians,  Jews,  and  Cbris- 

HMi  the  model  set  him  by  the  Stagirite.  tiant.     Such  esteem  could  not  hare  been 

lie  Stagirite  left  no  part  of  philosophy  un-  the  effect  either  of  fiishion  or  of  chance 

b2 
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precisely  one  and  the  same ;  hot  and  cold,  precisely  as  they  Bit, 
one  hot,  the  other  cold ;  so  likewise  crooked  and  straight,  blade 
and  white,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  mutation  or  change  is  from 
one  thing  into  another:^  from  hot  into  cold,  or  from  cold  into 
hot;  from  straight  into  crooked,  or  from  crooked  into  straight; 
and  so  in  other  instances.  It  follows  hence,  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  mutation  or  change  are  necessarily  two ;  one,  a  prin- 
ciple out  of  which ;  the  other,  a  principle  into  which. 

Again,  these  two  principles  are  not  merely  casual  and  teme- 
rarious.' Hot  changes  not  into  crooked,  but  into  cold ;  crooked 
not  into  cold,  but  into  straight ;  white  not  into  moist,  but  into 
black ;  moist  not  into  black,  but  into  dry.  The  same  holds  in 
other  instances  more  complicated."  The  becoming  a  statue  is  a 
change  from  indefinite  configuration  into  definite ;  the  becoming 
a  palace,  a  change  from  dispersion  into  combination,  from  dis- 
order into  order.  Already  the  principles  which  we  investigate 
have  appeared  to  be  two ;  and  now  it  further  appears  that  they 
must  be  contraries  or  opposites.^ 

Authority  is  not  wanting  to  countenance  this  last  position. 
The  Scripture  tells  us,^  that  the  earth  in  the  beginning  was 
^^  without  form  and  void ;  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the 
deep."*^  After  thus  it  became  enlightened  as  well  as  replenished: 
replenished  with  various  forms,  both  vegetable  and  animal; 
enlightened  by  the  sublime  command  of,  ^^  Let  there  be  light, 
and  there  was  light.^^  In  the  whole  of  this  progress  we  may 
remark  contrariety ;  formless  opposed  to  form ;  void  to  r^ 
plmished;  and  darkness  to  light, 

1  Thus  Aristotle :  Uwra  fitrafioK'ti  iariy  production  of  what  is  musical,**  &c.    Ariii    | 

fx  riyos  cfy  Ti.     He  then  subjoins  the  ety-  Phys.  L  i.  c  5.  p.  14.  edit.  Sylb. 
mology  of  the  word  ficro^X^,  to  confinn         *  Ked  rk  fiii  airXa  rw  6rrmi^,  i^ 

his  doctrine :  9ri\oi  yiip  Ktd  roGvoyux,  Mcr*  aMrrau,  icor^  rhv  9,inh¥  Ix^'  Xirfw-Afn 

&AAo  y^  Ti,  Kod  rh  fiky  icpirtpov  SiyAoZ^  rh  yitp  otxta  ytyerm  4k  rov  fiii  onryarftiviM, 

S*  Ihrtpoy :  **  eyen  the  name,**   says  he,  dAA^  StpfnjtrBcu  raSl  &9C  mU  6  Mptas  m1 

**  shews  it :  for  it  is  something  after  some-  r&y  ^<rxt|furrurft/M»y  rt  l(  iurx^iM^oaiv^^ 

thing  else  ;  and  one  of  these  things  denotes  iral  tKcurrov  ro^rwy  r&  fUr  Tc(|ts,  t^  tt 

prior,  the  other  denotes  sul^quenij"  Physic  crMtvts  rls  iarir:  ^  Beings,  too,  which  an 

lib.  ▼.  c  1.  p.  95.  edit  Sylb.  not  simple,  but  composite,  admit  the'ssme 

'  Thus  the  same  author :  *AirdyTaay  rwif  reasoning^---for  the  home  is  fbrmed  fima 

6vrw¥  oi^lv  oUrt  irouiy  W^viccr,  olht  iria-  certain  materials,  which  are  not  previoiuly 

Xfty  T^  rv-jfhv  bwh  rov  rvx6mos,  oilSl  so  compounded  [as  to  make  a  hoaie],  but 

yiyy€Ttu  brww  i^  &rovov¥ — &\A&  Xtwcoif  which  lie  separate ;   and  the  atatne,  and 

li\v  yiyyertu  4^  ob  Ac^irov,  Ktd  ro&rov  oitK  every   one  of   those    things  whidi  haw 

4k  xcarrhs,  dXA*  4k  fi4\uMos  ^  r&y  jurro^^,  figure  given  them,  are  fbrmed  out  of  sone- 

Kol  fiowruchy,  k.  r.  X.    **  Unirersally  with  thing  which  wants  that  figure ;  and  eidi 

regard  to  all  beings  whatever,  no  one  being  production  has  a  dilBTexent  name  ;  ac 

is  formed  by  nature  either  to  act  upon  any  it  is  order,  sometimes  it  ia  com} 

other  indifferently,  or  to  be  acted  upon  in-  Arist  Phys.  L  i.  c  5.  p.  14,  15. 

differently ;  nor  is  any  thing  produced  or        *>  See  the  same  author  in  the  aame 

generated   [indiscriminately]   out  of   any  tise,  p.  11,  12,  &c.     See  alio  the  qnotaiiM 

thing ;  but  wkHe  is  generat^  or  produced  in  the  text  from  Scripture,  which  imn** 

out  of  something  not  white ;  and  this,  not  diately  follows,  as  well  aa  the  tnbteqaMt 

every  thing  that  may  be  so  called,  but  notes. 

cither  out  of  black,  or  some  of  the  inter-        <  Genesis,  chap.  i. 

mediate  colours.     The  same  holds  as  to  the 
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AmoBg  the  ancient  philosophers,  some  held  the  principles  of 
UDgs  to  be  hot  and  cold ;  others,  to  be  moist  and  dry ;  others, 
I  be  dense  and  rare ;  others,  in  a  more  abstracted  way,  to  be 
Keess  and  defect ;  even  and  odd ;  friendship  and  strife.  Among 
be  modems,  we  know  the  stress  laid  on  action  and  reaction ; 
ttraction  and  repulsion;  expansion  and  condensation;  cen- 
ripetal  and  centrifugal:  to  which  may  be  added  those  two 
nnciples,  held  by  many  ancients  as  well  as  modems,  the  prin- 
iples  of  atoms  and  a  void,''  which  two  stand  opposed  nearly  as 
M^  and  nan-beinp. 

We  shall  subjoin  the  following  passage  from  a  treatise  of 
adent  date,  because  in  it  the  force  of  contraries  is  exemplified 
rtth  elegance. 

**Some  (says  an  ancient  author)"  have  wondered  how  the 
rorld,  if  it  be  composed,  as  it  appears,  out  of  contrary  prin- 
ijieBy  (the  dry,  the  moist,  the  cola,  and  the  hot,)  has  not  for 
ftB  ago  been  ruined  and  destroyed.  As  if  indeed  men  should 
rcmder  how  a  city  could  subsist,  composed  (as  it  is)  out  of  con- 
rary  tribes,  (I  mean,  the  poor  and  the  opulent,  the  young  and 
be  aged,  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  good  and  the  bad,)  and 
e  ignorant  that  this  of  all  things  is  most  admirable  in  political 
meord;  I  mean,  that  by  admitting  every  nature  and  every 
vtnne,  it  forms  out  of  many  dispositions  one  disposition ;  and 
it  of  dissimilar  ones,  a  similar.  Perhaps  also  nature  herself 
fts  an  affection  for  contraries,  and  chooses  out  of  these  to  form 
le  consonant,  and  not  out  of  things  similar;  so  that  in  the 
one  manner  as  she  associated  the  male  to  the  female,  and  not 
ich  to  its  own  sex,  did  she  establish  through  contraries,  and 
ot  similars,  the  first  and  original  concord.  Art,  too,  in  imita- 
on  of  nature,  appears  to  ao  the  same.  Thus  painting,  bv 
lending  the  natures  of  things  white  and  black,  pale  and  red, 
reduces  representations  consonant  to  their  originals.  Thus 
nisic,  by  mixing  together  sounds  that  are  sharp  and  flat,  that 
re  long  and  short,  out  of  different  voices  produces  one  har- 
lony.     Thus  grammar,  by  forming  a  mixture  out  of  vowels  and 

*  ^  Danocritna,*'  lajrs  Arittotle,  **  holds  tions  more  modem.    The  tract  itself  stands 

*  toUd  «Dd  the  vdd^'^  rh  9r90€^  ira2  the  fifth  in  the  ydome  of  Aristotle^s  phy- 
p^,  **  to  be  principles,^  &¥  rh  /t«y  &9  5y,  sical  pieces,  according  to  Sylbuivios^s  e& 
IT  hs  aim  ^r  ^ipoi  ^f^i^  **  of  which  he  tion,  and  the  pasaage  here  tcanuated  may 
fa  tha  one  is  the  tame  as  h&kig,  the  other  be  found,  cap.  5.  page  12,  of  that  edition, 
I  Hme  as  mm4mmg.'^  See  AriBt  Phys.  beginning  at  the  words,  Kol  rot  y4  ru 
L  6  5.  p.  13.  See  alio  c.  4.  p.  11,  where  iOaAfMotrt  ws  irorc  tl  4k  rStp  iwatrrlww, 
I  alher  eontmies  an  exphuned  at  large,  k.  r.  A.    In  Apnleius  the  words  are,  Et  qui- 

*  See  the  treatise,  IIcpl  K6<rfum,  It  is  bnsdam  mirom  yideri  solet,  quod,  cum  ex 
mn  to  Aristotle,and  always  makes  a  part  diyersis,  &c.  p.  731.  edit  in  Usum  DelphinL 
Us  worics ;  bot  although  it  be  of  genuine  quarto. 

taqoity,  and  truly  sublime,  both  in  Ian-        See  Fabridus^s  Biblioth.  Oi»c  toL  iL  p. 

MS  and  sentiment,  yet  some  ha^e  thought  127;  where  the  learned  author,  with  his 

■  a  later  period,  toad  not  written  in  the  usual  labour  and  accuracy,  has  collected  all 

m  Banner  and  style  of  Aristotle.    A  the  sentimentsboth  of  ancients  and  modems 

adation  of  it  is  extant,  as  old  as  by  the  on  this  valuable  work. 
kaof^ier  Apoleius,  besides  other  tnmsla- 


^ 
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mutes,  through  these  hath  established  the  whole  of  its  art. 
this  is  what  appears  to  have  been  the  meaning  of  that  oh 
philosopher  Heraclitus.  You  are,  says  he,  to  connecl 
perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the  agreeing  and  the  disagreeing 
consonant  and  the  dissonant ;  and  oui  of  all  things^  one ;  an 
o/one^  all  thinas.'" 

Thus  far  this  ingenious  author,  with  regard  to  whose  doc 
as  well  as  that  of  the  many  others  already  mentione< 
cannot  but  remark,  that  whatever  may  have  caused  su< 
unanimity  of  opinion,  whether  it  were  that  men  adopted  it 
one  another  by  a  sort  of  tradition,  or  were  insensibly  led 
by  the  latent  force  of  truth ;  all  philosophers,  of  all  ages,  a 
to  have  favoured  contrariety,  and  given  their  sanction  t 
hypothesis,  that  principles  are  contraries/ 

But  further  still :  ^^  It  is  impossible  for  contrarieties  t 
exist,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  instant.*"  It  is  impofi 
for  example,  that  in  the  same  place  and  instant  should  co 
cold  and  hot,  crooked  and  straight,  dispersion  and  con 
tion,  disorder  and  order.  As  therefore  the  principles  of  cl 
are  contraries,  and  contraries  cannot  co-exist,  it  follows 
one  principle  must  necessarily  depart,  as  the  other  ac( 
Thus  in  the  mutation  out  of  disorder  into  order,  when  the 
ctple  into  which^  that  is,  order  accedes,  the  principle  out  oft 
that  is,  disorder  departs.  The  same  happens  in  all  oth< 
stances. 

A  question  then  arises.  If  one  of  them  necessarily  d 
as  soon  as  the  other  accedes,  how  can  nature  possibly  mai 
the  continuity  of  her  productions !  To  depart,  is  to  be  no  : 
a  sort  of  annihilation,  or  death ;  to  accede,  is  to  pass  into  1 
a  sort  of  production,  or  birth.  They  cannot  co-exist,  be 
they  are  absolutely  incompatible ;  ^  so  that  upon  this  hypo) 
there  can  be  no  continuity  at  all,  but  every  new  prodt 
must  be  a  realizing  of  nonentity,  a  fresh  and  genuine  evo€ 
of  something  out  of  nothing. 

If  this  in  the  continuity  of  beings  appear  a  difficulty,  1 
try  whether  we  can  remove  it  by  any  aid  not  yet  suggt 
Crooked,  we  are  told,  is  changed  into  straight,  a  contrary  i 

^UJan^t  yiip  rh  <rroix<«a  Ktd  riis  W  rt^nyf:  ''That  we  thonld  not  bh 

a^dricaXov/Amsif>x^9'^<>^^*P'^*^*vX^7ov  principles  onlj,  has  some  appean 

Tt$4rr§t^  ifuts  rityturrta  Xiymnrw^  Itawtp  reason:  for  a  man  maj  well  dool 

W  a£r^f  T^f  &\i^(at  hfayiecurOiirrfs:  density  should  be  formed  by  nature  1 

"  For  all  philosophers  hold  the  elements  and  rarity,  or  this  last,  density ;  and  sa 

those  other  causes,  which  they  call  prin-  manner  with  respect  to  any  other  ooo 

ciples,  (though  they  suppose  them,  without  whatever.*^    Arist  Phys.  L  i.  c.  6.  ] 

givingareason,)  to  be  contraries,  compelled,  Simplicius  well  obserres — rh  ft 

as  it  were,  to  do  bo  by  truth  itsell"^  Aristot  miow  tU  ^wofidwow  rt  vote?  t&  M^ 

Phys.  L  i  c.  5.  p.  15.  ohx  ^oyAwn  rh  ipturrlow:  "That 

iTh/i^iFOttiyB6ofA6poy,$X*tra^\Syo¥'  acts,  acts  upon  something  which  n 

iarofyfyr^t*  y^  ^  rtr,  irwr  4  ^nna^irfis  r^y  but  contrary  does  not  remain  and  y 

fjM^iirriTa  iroif Zk  v^^vk^v^  ^  oMi  r^p  wvk-  contrary."   Simpl  in  Pned.  p.  4S.  i 

y^nfrar  6fAoim$  9h  Ksti  (UAif  Awouunw  iyoM-  Basil.  1 551. 
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iry;    one  of  which   necessarily   departs,   and  the  other 
is.     We  admit  it.     But  is  there  not  something  which, 
f  the   change,  neither  departs  nor  accedes!     Something 
remains,  and  is  all  along  still  one  and  the  same.^ 
}  stick,  for  example,  changes  from  crooked  into  straight ; 

*  there  was  not  a  stick,  or  something  analogous,  no  such 
e  could  be  effected.  Yet  is  it  less  a  stick  for  becoming 
bt ;  or  was  it  more  so  when  crooked  i  Does  it  not  remain,' 
ered   as   a  stick,  precisely,  in  either  ease,  one  and   the 

As  therefore  the'  stick  is  to  crooked  and  straight,  so  is 
ir  of  iron  to  hot  and  cold ;  the  brass  of  the  statue  to  figure 
eformity ;  the  stones  of  the  palace  to  order  and  confusion ; 
»mething,  analogous  in  other  changes,  to  other  contraries, 
tumerated. 
therefore,  we  were  right  in  what  we  asserted  before,  and 

•  in  what  we  assert  now,  it  should  seem  that  the  princi- 
f  change  or  mutation  were  three :  ^   one,  that  which  de- 

rmrro  ipBws  Xryct  Atoy4rris^  trt  cl  ical  r^  iifio6e<p  cT^flu*  Ktd  rh  fihy  {nroiihftt^ 

ht  Saratrra,  oifK  ly  ^y  rh  iroitty  Ktd  rh   8*  oifx  twofi^^tC  rh  fi^¥  throicct/Acroy 

h^    dXA^A«r'    otoy    rh    Btofihr  iwofiivti'  (4)  yikp  ivBowwos  twofA^rti)  rh  9h 

u,  Ktd  rovro  BtpfudtfttrBcu  irixaf  tLfunwov  ohjC  ivofAWti:  **It  it  necesuiy 

4l  StpfiSn^s  firrafidKKei  Ktd  ^  1^  that  in  every  production  there  should  be  a 

tls  dXA^o,  dAA^  S^Aoy,  8ti  rh  subject,  [or  a  substratum,]  and  this,  though 

Fvoy*  6<rTc  ip  oh  rh  itoicijk  itrrl  Ktd  one  numerically,  yet  not  one  in  form,  (I 

fu^,  &yiiyKri  ro^uw  idtuf  cTvflu  r^v  mean,  by  one  in  form,  the  same  as  one  in 

Fnyr  ^(urup :  **  And  this  is  rightly  reason,  in  detail,  or  definition.)     Thus  it  it 

Diogenes,  that  if  all  things  were  not  the  same  thing  to  be  a  man,  and  to  be 

di  one  thing,  it  would  not  be  pos-  a  being  immusical,  or  roid  of  musical  art. 

them  to  act,  or  be  acted  upon  by  [In  the  formation  of  a  musician,]  the  one 

her :  for  example,  that  what  is  hot  remains,  the  other  remains  not ;  the  subject 

lecome  cold  ;  or  reciprocally,  that  or  substratum  remains,  (for  man  remains ;) 

lid  become  hot ;  for  it  is  not  the  the  being  immusical,  or  void  of  musical  art, 

ihe  coldness  which  change  into  one  remains  not,**  [for  that  is  lost  as  soon  as  he 

bnt  it  is  that  eTidently  changes  becomes  an  artist]    Arist.  Phya.  L  i.  c.  7. 

I  the  subject  of  these  afiections:  p.  18.  edit  Sylb. 

it  follows,  that  in  those   things  The  production,  or  formation  here  spoken 

lere  is  acting,  and  being  acted  upon,  0^  means  the  becoming  a- musician  by  the 

esaary  there  should  belong  to  them  acquisition  of  the  musical  art     The  aame 

e  nature,  their  common  subject**  reasoning  may  be  applied  to  any  other  art 

e  Qener.  et  Cor.  lib.  i.  c.  6.  p.  20.  or  science,  which  man,  aa  man,  ia  capable 

!b.  of  acquiring. 

>tle,  who  gires  this  quotation,  well  Again,  the  same  philoaopher:  "En  rh 

,  tliat  it  was  too  much  to  affirm  this  /A^r  inroiiiptt^  rh  8*  iptunionf  obx  ^OfUptC 

inga,  but  that  it  should  be  confined  lirriy  JSi(M  r\  rpirov  vapit,   rit  iran-ia  : 

things  only  aa  reciprocally  act,  and  **  Add  to  this  (aays  he)  there  ia  aomething 

1  upon  ;  and  so  in  his  comment  we  [in  productions  of  all  kinds]  which  remains ; 

oeive  he  restrains  them.  but  the  contrary  does  not  remain  ;  there  ia 

lore  of  this  one  being,  the  common  therefore  some  third  thing  orer  and  above 

or  subatratum,  in  the  following  the  contrariea.**    Metaph.  A.  p.  196.  edit 

Sylb. 

Kogenea  here  mentioned  waa  a  con-  If  there  appear  a  difficulty  in  the  firat 

rj  of  Anazagoras,  and  lived  many  quotation  of  Uiis  note,  concerning  a  subject 

ilbre  the  cynic  of  the  aame  name,  being  one  numerically,  but  not  ao  in  form, 

f.  Laert.  ix.  57.  or  character,  see  note  on  the  word  privation^ 

I  8ci  iml  ri  twoKturSat  rh  yiyp6'  in  the  firat  part  of  the  followins  chapter. 

mt  rovro  u  K<d  iipiBfi^  i<rr\¥  |y,  ^  At6m§pj  ct  tit  r6y  tc  wpdrtooy  &Xif^ 

ffi  yt  oOx  ^^'  ('fh  yiip  ct8«i  A^y,  yopitruwtJymKSyoyjKidrovrov'wayKcudWt 

f  ra/brSy. )  o{r  7^  rairrhy  iufBp^^  9I  fithXu   9ttur^uy   (kfA'por^povs   a^obt^ 
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parts ;  another,  ihcU  which  accedes ;  and  a  third,  that  tohkh  r«- 
maim.  Take  an  example  or  two  from  man.  The  healthful  de- 
parts ;  the  morbid  accedes ;  the  body  remains.  The  morbid  de- 
parts; the  healthful  accedes;  the  body  remains.  It  is  thus  we 
change  reciprocally  as  well  to  better  as  to  worse. 

It  may  be  observed  of  these  three  principles,  that  two  of 
them,  being  contraries,  maintain  a  perpetual  warfare ; 

Haud  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  ana  sede  moiantor : 

the  third,  like  a  neutral  power,  preserves  an  intercourse  with 
both,  and  sometimes  associates  with  one,  and  sometimes  with 
the  other.  It  may  be  observed  also  of  the  two  hostile  or  con- 
trary principleii,  that  one  of  them  appertains,  for  the  most  part, 
to  the  better  co-arrangement '  of  things,  and  one  to  the  baser: 

tnrort$4yai  ri  rptroy :  **  If  any  one,  there-  goage  of  Ecdeuaaticiia,  chap.  xxziiL  14, 15. 

fore,  think  the  former  reasoning,  and  the  and  xliL  24. 

present  reasoning,  to  be  each  of  them  true ;         See  (besides  the  qaotations  mentjoned 

it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  both  of  already)  Ethic.  Nicom.  L  i.  c  6.  p.  15.  edit 

them  entire  and  unimpeached,  to  lay  down  Ozon.  1716  ;  and  Eostratii  Com.  in  Ethic 

and  establish  some  third  principle.^  Nic.  p.  1 3.  B. 

He  soon  after  adds :   Th  fi^p  olr  rpla        To  the  quotations  giren  abore  may  be 

ipdyai  rii  irroixfM  flycu,  (k  re  ro^wy  ical  added  the  following  one  from  Varro. 
iK  roio^wv  &AXwy  iiruTKoirowri  96^uty  &y         Pythagoras  Samios  ait  omnium  reram 

fx*^  '''^'^^  Af^/oi' :  ^  To  say,  therefore,  that  initia  esse  Bina :  ut  finitum  et  infinitam, 

the  elements  [or  principles  of  things]  are  bonum  et  malum,  vitam  et  mortem,  diem  et 

three,  may  appear  to  have  some  foundation  noctenu;  quare  item  duo,  status  et  niotitt. 

to  those  who  speculate  from  these  and  other  Quod  stat  aut  agitur,  corpus :  ubi  agitstu 

reasonings  of  like  sort**    Arist  Phys.  I  i.  locus :  dum  agitatur,  tempos :  quod  eit  b 

c  6.  p.  16, 17.  edit.  Sylb.  agitatu,  actio.   Quadripartitio  magis  sic  dn- 

And  again  more  explicitly  in  his  Meta-  cebit :  corpus  est,  ut  cursor :  locus,  stadifm 

physics :    Tpia  5^  rh  cUtul,  koX  rpus  ai  qua  currit :  tempus,  hora  qua  currit :  sctio, 

ipXf'ti'  ^^  f^^^  iyayrloKrif  (^s  rh  fity  cursio.    Quare  fit,  ut  omnia  fere  sint  qusr 

\^os  iral  cTSoT,  rh  Sh  (rr4prj<ris')  rh  Sh  dripartita,  et  ea  aeterpa  ;   quod  neque  un- 

rpiroy  ^  0\i} :  **  Wherefore  the  causes  of  quam  tempus,  quin  fuerit  motus  (ejus  etam. 

things  are  three,   and  the  principles  are  intervallum  tempus ;)  neque  motus,  ubi  non 

three  ;  two,  the  contrariety,  (of  which  con-  locus  et  corpus ;  (quod  alterum  est,  quod 

trariety  one  part  is  the  definition  and  form ;  movetur ;   alteram,   ubi ;)    neque,  ubi  nt 

the  oUier  part,  the  privation  ;)    and  the  agitatus,  non  actio  ibi.     Igitur  initionun 

third  principle,  the  matter.*^    M etaph.  A  quadrigae,  loau  et  oorput^  tempus  et  adio. 
p.  197.  edit  Sylb.  Pythagoras,  the  Samian,  says,  that  the 

^  **  Co-arrangement.*^ — So  I  here  ventured  principles  of  all  things  are  two  and  two, 

to  translate  the  word  oiwrroix^o,  or  a-wrroi-  or  double :  as,  for  example,  finite  and  in- 

X<ta,  for  it  is  written  both  ways  in  Ari-  finite,  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  day 

stotle.     See  Metaph.  I.  L  c  5.  p.  13 ;  I.  iii.  and  night ;  and  by  the  same  rale,  rest  and 

c.  2.  p.  52.  edit  Sylb.  motion.     [In  these  last]  that  whkh  rests 

The    Pythagoreans,  observing    through  or  is  agitated  is  botfy;  the  where  it  is  agi- 

the  world  a  difference  in  things  as  to  better  tatod,  is  place ;  the  whilst  it  is  agitated,  ii 

and  worse,  and  that  this  difference  often  led  time ;  and  in  the  agitation  itself  we  view 

to  a  sort  of  contrariety  or  opposition,  ar-  the  action, 

ranged  them  into  two  classes,  a  better  class        This  fourfold  division  will  better  appeal 

and  a  worse ;  and,  placing  the  two  classes  as  follows :  Call  ftocfy,  the  person  who  nms; 

by  the  side  of  each   o&er,  called  them  call  plaee^  the  course  over  which  he  runs ; 

irwrrotx^  or  **  co-arrangements.**    In  the  call  ttme^  the  hour  during  which  he  rani ; 

better  class  they  put  uttity,  bouttd^  /riend-  and  let  the  race,  or  running,  be  called  thff 

sAtj),  good^  &c. ;  in  the  other  they  put  mul-  action. 

tOude^  houndleti^  strife,  evU,  &c     Some  of        Now  it  happens,  that  almost  all  thingi 

this  school  limited  the  number,  others  left  are  in  this  manner  fourfold,  and  this  fbor 

it  indefinite,  considering  all  things  as  double,  fold  division  is  as  it  were  eternaL    The 

one  against  another,  according  to  the  Ian-  reason  is,  there  never  was  time,  but  then 
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to  the  better  appertaius  figure ;  to  the  baser,  deformity :  to  the 
better,  order ;  to  the  baser,  confiisioii :  to  the  better,  health ;  to 
the  baser,  disease.  Now  if  we  call  those  of  the  better  tribe  by 
the  common  name  of  form^  and  those  of  the  other  tribe  by  the 
common  name  of  privatiim^^  distinguishing  the  neutral  principle 
withal  by  the  name  of  subject^  we  shall  then  find  the  three 
principles  of  mutation,  or  change,  to  be  form^  privation^  and  a 

Of  these  three,  if  we  compare  form  to  privation^  we  shall  find 
fwm  to  be  definite  and  simple;  privation  to  be  infinite  and 
vague.  Thus  there  are  infinite  ways  of  being  diseased,  though 
but  one  of  being  healthy ;  infinite  ways  of  being  vicious,  though 
but  one  of  being  virtuous." 

Should  it  be  asked,  how  privation  is  <me^  having  this  infinite 
and  vague  character ;  we  may  answer,  because  as  privation^  it 
is  nothing  more  than  the  simple  absence  of  that  form  to  which 
it  is  opposed.  Thus  to  be  diseased,  (though  the  ways  are  in- 
finite,) is  nothing  more  than  the  absence  of  health ;  to  be  vi- 
cious, (though  the  ways  are  infinite,)  nothing  more  than  the 
absence  of  virtue. 

And  hence,  perhaps,  it  may  be  possible  to  reject  privation  for 
a  principle,  and  supply  its  place,  when  wanted,  by  its  opposite, 
ttat  is  to  BSiy^/orm;  not  however  by  the  specific  form  tnen  ac- 
tually tending  to  existence,  but  by  every  other  congenial  form, 
of  which  this  specific  form  is  the  privation.  Thus  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  the  sphere,  its  privation  may  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  pyramid,  or  of  any  figure,  besides  the  sphere,  whether 

3^ar  or  irregular.  Thus  in  the  producing  of  that  hannony 
led  the  diapason,  its  privation  may  be  found  in  the  presence 
of  the  diapente^  or  of  any  other  tensions,  besides  those  of  the 
octaye,  be  they  consonant  or  dissonant.  It  is  certain  that  by 
such  a  reciprocal  acceding  and  receding  of  all  possible  forms,  by 
such  an  absence  and  presence,^  by  such  a  continued  revolution 

mutt  have  been  motioii,  (of  which  time,  in-  contraries  is  priyation.**    Aristot.  Metaph. 

deed,  is  bat  the  interval ;)  nor  motion,  but  L  iii.  c  2.  p.  52.  edit  Sylb. 

▼here  there  must  have  been  place  and  By  the  word  olher^  he  means  the  baser 

body ;  (one  of  which  is  the  thing  moved ;  and  subordinate  class,  to  which  class  he 

the  other,  that  where  it  is  moved  ;)  nor  gives  the  common  name  of  privation^  as  in- 

agitation,  bat  where  there  most  have  been  eluding  all  the  genera  therein  enumemted, 

action.  strife^  evU^  &c    And  hence  it  is,  that  pri- 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  place  and  vation  is  in  this  treatise  soon  after  called 

body,  time  and  action^  form,  as  it  were,  a  infinite  and  vague ;  for  rh  tewtipov^  ^  infi- 

joint  qoatemion  of  principles.     Varr.  de  nite,*^  made  one  in  this  baser  arrangement. 

Ld^  Lat.  L  iv.  p.  7.  edit  Amstel.  See    Blemmidae    Epitom.    Physic,   p.   60. 

We  have  given  this  passage  at  lengUi,  Philop.  in  Arist  Pbys.  1.  i.  sub.  fin. 

sot  only  as  it  expUiins  co-arrangemttU^  but  ■*  *£(r6Aol  iiJkv  7^  inrX&Sy  wamoiaiFAs 

as  it  exhibit*  to  us  four  of  those  predica-  8i  kokoL    Theognis. 

ments,  or  arrangements,  which  make  parts  **  'iKtwhy  yhp  itrrai  rh  ertpw  rw  iyta^ 

of  this  treatise,  viz.  ttibdanoe^  rohen^  wkere^  rimv  iroiuv  rp  kieowrUf  Ka\  'irapowr(«f  r^v 

adiom.  fAerafioKf\v :    ^One  of  the  two  contraries 

■  T«»y    i¥€urria0¥    ri    irdpa,    <Twrroixlei^  (that  is  to  say, /bnw)  will  be  sufficiently 

vrfynviS',   ^'The  other  co-arrangement  of  able,  by  its  absence  and  its  presence,  to 
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and  periodical   succession,   supposing  a  proper  subject  withal 
to  receive  and  give  them  up,  we  may  conceive  how  changes  may 
be  performed,  and  new  substances  produced,  though  (as  we  have 
said  already)  the  principle  of  privation  were  to  be  withdrawn. 
No  harm  accrues  to  the  doctrine  from  a  supposition  like  this; 
only,  if  we  admit  it,  we  again  reduce  the  principles  from  three 
to  two ;  not  however  the  former  two,  those  that  exist  in  con- 
trariety, for  now  we  adopt  the  more  amicable  ones,  those  of  a 
form  and  a  subject^^  or  (if  we  take  matter  in  its  proper  meaniDg) 
those  of  form  and  matter. 

It  is  in  these  we  behold  the  elements  of  those  composite 
beings,  natural  substances.  The  disquisition  makes  it  expedient 
to  consider  each  of  the  two  apart,  and  this  we  shall  therefore  do 
by  beginning  with  matter. 

effect  mutation/*    Aristot  Phys.  I  i.  c  7.        Philoponns  gires  a  pertment  instance  to 

p.  20.  edit  Sylb.  explain  how  privation  may  be  form.    He 

On  this  passage,  Themistius  thus  com-  tells  us,  *H  7^  A^ior  &pftowla  yfyptrtu  U 

ments.     Having  inserted  the  words  above  t^t  &yapfjuHrrttu  r^t  Air8(ou.  &AA*  ^  Aiim 

quoted,  he  subjoins — ficrrc   t^   tVios  t^k  iiyapfxoaria  Hvrareu  tbnu  ^p^ios  kpfnonOf 

X^po^  &iroirXi7poi   Kcd   rrjs  <rTfpji<rf09S'   17  ^  h-4pa  rts'  ^vyarai  H  koI  kwhm  itmp- 

yhp  <rrifni<ris  ov  <f>60'is  ris  Ked  ftHos  iarly,  fitxrria  tlyai  r&v  xop^i'  Awmaovw  ixovirwt 

&AA*  iixowrla  rov  tlHovs :  '*  So  that  the  form  koI  rovro  muciXut  &AXorc  &AAa»f  hmtrnr 

supplies  also  the  place  of  the  privation ;  for  /i/^wv  /uaXAoy,  ^  iLMtifi^vtty :  ''The  Lydisn 

the  privation  is  itself  no  particular  nature  mode  or  harmony  is  made  out  of  Lydisn 

or  form,  but  rather  the  absence  of  the  /orm^  dissonance,  [that  is,  before  the  strings  of  a 

[which   is  then    passing  into  existence.]  lyre  were  tuned  to  that  mode,  they  were 

Thcmist  in  Arist  Phys.  p.  21.  B.  edit  Aid.  tuned  after  another  manner,  which  manner 

Simplicius  on  this  occasion  explains  him-  he  calls  properly,  Lydian  diuonance.]  Now 

self  as  follows :  Ov  iiimoi  ^^lonrty  iv  ro7s  Lydian  dissonance  may  be  the  Phrygian 

(rroix^lois  Btlyai  r^y  <rr4fniau/  koi  rb  irar^  nrodc  or  harmony,  or  it  may  be  any  other 

tsbr^y  fiii  hy^  Bi6ti  &,iFov<rla  fi6yoy  ^crrl  rov  of  the  modes,  [Doric,  Ionic,  &c  ;]  it  may 

irc4>vic<ProT,  ot/i^y  &Wo  iavrn  avyturdyova'a'  also  be  simply  the  dissonance  of  the  strings 

^pKttrOri  8^  rt^  ctSct  fi6y<p  km  ainhs^  ry  irafh  under  any  casual   tension,  and    that   in 

owri(f  rf  iavrov  irol  rp  kwowrlif  Bvyafi4y^  various  and  different  ways,  either  as  they 

T^y  y^ytffiy  «ca2  r^y  ^$opiw  dirodtS^vai :  are  more  stretched,  or  more  relaxed,**  [that 

^Aristotle  has  not  deigned  to  place  among  the  is,  either  sharper  or  flatter.]     Phbop.  in 

elements  [of  natural  productions]  privatum^  Physic  1.  i.  p.  45. 

and  that  mode  of  non-being  which  is  con-        This  shews  that  the  Phrygian  mode  in 

sonant  to  it ;  because  privation  is  no  more  this  example,  though  deariy  a  form  of  har- 

than  the  absence  of  the  thing  produced,  mony,  is  nevertheless,  when  referred  to  the 

introducing  along  with  itself  no  other  par*  Lydian  mode,  as  much  a  privation  as  any 

ticular  attribute.    He  himself  also  has  been  casual  tension  of  the  strings,  totally  void  of 

satisfied  with  the  form  alone,  as  being  able  all  concord. 

by  its  presence  and  its  absence  to  effect        p  This    is  implied  in  the  words— ^1 

both  generation  and  dissolution.**    Simplic.  yiyvercu  iwaa^  it  re  rov  ivoK^^iiyw  ml 

in  Aristot.  Phys.  lib.  i.  p.  54.  edit  Aid.  fol.  r^r  ftop^r :  **  that  every  thing  is  made  or 

1526.  produced  out  of  a  subject  and  a  6giue.** 

Perhaps  Simplicius  alludes  to  what  Ari-  Arist.  Physic.  L  i  c  7.  p.  19. 
•totle  says  in  the  following  passage:  'H  U        **  Figure,**  ttop^^  means  the  same  with 

y€  fi6p^  Kol  if  ^{urit  ZixS»s  Xiywrm'  icol  fI5of,  ^'form;**    twoKfiiuyoVy    **  subject,** 

T^p  ^  ffr^priffis  (TS6s  wvs  itrrly :    **  the  means  the  same  with  5Xif,  **  matter.**    See 

terms  /brm  and    nature   have    a    double  the   treatise  just  quoted,  particularly  to- 

meaning :  for  in  one  sense  even  privation  wards  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book, 
isybrm.**  Physic.  Aristot  1.  iL  c.  1. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONCERNING  MATTER AN  IMPERFECT  DESCRIPTION  OP  IT ITB  NATURE, 

AND  THE  NECESSITY  OF  ITS  EXISTENCE,  TRACED  OUT  AND   PROVED^ 

FIRST  BY  ABSTRACTION THEN    BY  ANALOGY ILLUSTRATIONS   FROM 

MYTHOLOGY. 

• 

Matter  is  that  elementary  constituent  in  composite  substances, 
which  appertains  in  common  to  them  all,^  without  distinguishing 
them  from  one  another.     But  it  is  fitting  to  be  more  explicit. 

Every  thing  generated  or  made,  whether  by  nature  or  art,  is 
generated  or  made  out  of  something  else ;  and  this  something 
else  is  called  its  subject  or  matter.  Such  is  iron  to  the  saw ;  sug|l 
u  timber  to  the  boat. 

Now  this  subject  or  matter  of  a  thing,  being  necessarily 
previous  to  that  thing^s  existence,  is  necessarily  different  from 
it,  and  not  the  same.  Thus  iron,  as  iron,  is  not  a  saw ;  and 
timber,  as  timber,  is  not  a  boat.  Hence  then  one  character  of 
every  subject  or  matter,  that  is,  the  character  of  negation  or 
privation. 

Again,  though  the  subject  or  matter  of  a  thing  be  not  that 
thing,  yet  were  it  incapable  of  becoming  so,  it  could  not  be 
called  its  subject  or  matter.  Thus  iron  is  the  subject  or  matter 
of  a  saw,  because,  though  not  a  saw,  it  may  still  become  a  saw. 
On  the  contrary,  timber  is  not  the  subject  or  matter  of  a  saw, 
because  it  not  only  (as  timber)  is  no  saw,  but  can  never  be 
made  one,  from  its  very  nature  and  properties.  Hence,  then, 
besides  privation,  another  character  of  every  subject  or  matter^ 
and  that  is  the  character  of  aptitude  or  capacity. 

Again,  when  one  thing  is  the  subject  or  matter  of  many 
things,  it  implies  a  privation  of  them  all,  and  a  capacity  to 
them  all.**    Thus  iron,  being  the  subject  or  matter  of  the  saw, 

1  If  we  compare  the  beginning  of  this  **  This  [that  it,  the  /orm]  ii  chaiacteriatie 

ehapterwith  the  beginning  of  the  following,  of  eyery  bemg*t  essence;  for  as  to  the 

it  win  appear  that,  though  matter  and/brm  matter^  it  is  common**  [and  nms  through 

are  the  elements,  or  inherent  parts  of  eyery  all.] 

composite  substance,  yet  they  essentially  Ammonias  says  expressly,  *H  fiir  yitp 
differ,  inasmuch  as  matter  being  common,  8Ai|  Koufttylas  icrhf  alrla  roh  irpcfy/Muri, 
form  peculiar,  /i>rm  gives  every  such  sub-  rh  9h  §Vht  itaipapSu :  **  Matter,  with  regard 
stance  its  character,  while  matter  gives  it  to  things,  is  the  cause  of  their  general  corn- 
none,  munity,  or  common  nature  ;  form^  the  cause 

Thus  Philoponus:   Kar*  o^^  7^  [t^  of  their  peculiar  dilBTerence.**    Axnmon.  in 

fTSot  sciL]  XBLpaKTnpl(ovTai  r&  xpHyfiarat  Cat  p.  25.  B. 

Karii  9k  r^y  i\iiy  o^hy  iAA^Awv  9ia/p4-  '  Prvoation  and  capacity  are  essential  to 

povcri;  **  By  ybrm,  things  are  characterized;  every    thing  which    bears    the    name    of 

by  matter^  Uiey  differ  not  one  from  another.**  matter ;  and  this  is  the  meanins  of  the  fol- 

Com.  in  Physic  Arist.  p.  55.  D.   And  soon  lowing  passage :    4<rr\  5i  rh  IroKti/Atyop 

after,   At^t  airrh    x"f«'^'?P*^''**f*^''   ^*"'*  hpiBy^  M^*'  ^•'»  •^**  '^  ^^  •  **  *^®  inbject 

riis  iitdrrov  oOclas'  ^  7^   0Ai7,  KoiHi;  or  matter  is  one  numerically,  but  in  cha- 
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the  axe,  and  the  chisel,  implies   privation   and  capacity  with 
respect  to  all  three. 

Again,  we  can  change  a  saw  into  a  chisel,  but  not  into  a 
boat ;  we  can  change  a  boat  into  a  box,  but  not  into  a  saw. 
The  reason  is,  there  can  be  no  change  or  mutation  of  one  thing 
into  another,  where  the  two  changing  beings  do  not  participate 
the  same  matter.*  But  even  here,  were  the  boat  to  moulder 
and  turn  to  earth,  and  that  earth  by  natural  process  to  metallize 
and  become  iron,  through  such  progression  as  this  we  might 
suppose  even  the  boat  to  become  a  saw.  Hence  therefore  it  is, 
that  all  change  is  by  immediate  or  mediate  participation  of  the 
same  matter. 

Having  advanced  thus  far,  we  must  be  careful  to  remember, 
first,  that  every  subject  or  matter  implies,  as  such,  pritxitum  and 
capacity ;  and  next,  that  all  change  or  mutation  of  beings  into 
Stie  another,  is  by  means  of  their  participating  the  same  conmion 
matter.  This  we  have  chosen  to  illustrate  from  works  of  art, 
as  falling  more  easily  under  human  cognizance  and  observation. 
It  is  however  no  less  certain  as  to  the  productions  of  nature, 
though  the  superior  subtlety  in  these  renders  examples  more 
difficult. 

The  question  then  is,  whether  in  the  world  which  we  inhabit, 
it  be  not  admitted  from  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  confes- 
sion of  all  philosophers,  that  substances  of  every  kind,  whether 
natural. or  artificial,  either  immediately  or  mediately  pass  one 
into  another;  that  we  suppose  at  present  no  reabzings  of 
ponentity,  but  that  reciprocal  deaths,  dissolutions,  and  £ge8- 

meter  it  is  two  ;**  that  is  to  say,  fvo,  as  it        See  p.  263,  note  i^  and  note  t,  p.  369. 
has  a  capacity  to  become  a  thing,  and  yet        ■  Tlus  reasoning  has  nfeience  to  what 

is  under  a  privation,  till  it  actually  bec<Hne  the  andents  called  SAif  vpoorcx^s,  ''the 

sa  Aristot.  Physic  1.  i.  p.  1 7.    And  soon  immediate  matter,**  in  opposition  to  0Xn 

after,  he  says:  trtpov  7A9  rh  iufOp^^w^  jcal  irp^rni^  ''the  remote  or  primary  matter,** 

T^  iifio6a^  cTnu,  K(d  r^  iurxnftf^i(f*'^  Ka2  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  coozm  of 

^oAic^:  "it  is  a  different  thing  to  be  a  this  speculation. 

man,  and  to  be  Toid  of  the  musical  art ;  it        It  is  of  the  immediate  matter  we  must 

is  a  different  thing  to  be  roid  of  figure,  and  understand  the  foUowiog  passage :  *Etf94- 

to  be  brass.**    As  much  as  if  he  had  said,  x*^^   ^  /'^   ^'    ^"^^    offinit    trtpa 

that  the  man,  before  he  became  a  musical  ylyt^v$ai  9ik  t^  KUfowroM  mMmtr  slbr  it 

artist,  had  both  a  capacity  for  that  cha-  |^Aov    leai  iri/Ssrr^  moI   KXaHir  hnmw  t^ 

meter,  and  a  privation  of  it ;  the  brass  a  h-4pa  ^  i^i|  l|  MeyiaiSt  M^mm  Ipirwr. 

similar  capacity  and  privation,  before  it  oTor  wfAwf  odir  &r  y^twro  im  |A\o«,  aM* 

was  cast  into  a  statue.  Mrfitiwoia^  alvif  rwrs ;  "  It  is  possible, 

Thus  too  Themistius :    Kal  rot  \4yofjitf  that,  the  matter  being  one  and  the  same, 

rijs  0Ai|S  rh  clroi  ip  r^  9v¥dft§f  ^  M  d^M^uf  different  things  hj  the  efficient  eauae  should 

HAei^i  /lerh  orcfW^cwf  *  oM  yitp  In  be  formed  out  of  it ;  as,  for  example,  that 

Mnyuf  ffAy,  fi^  oh¥  tdrrg  vdmrmf  noI  r^r  out  of  wood  should  be  foimed  a  box  and  a 

OTCfr^ffwf  poovfihnis :   "  We  say  the  es-  bed.    But  then  with  regard  to  some  things, 

lenoe  of  matter  is  in  capacity ;  and  capacity  which  are  different,  the  matter  is  of  ncces- 

is  evidently  connected  with  privation ;  since  sity  different  also.    It  is  thus,  for  example, 

it  would  no  longer  be  capacity,  could  pri-  that  a  saw  cannot  be  made  out  of  wood ; 

vation  in  no  sense  be  understood,  as  exist-  nor  is  this  a  woik  in  the  powier  of  the 

ing  with  it**    Themist  in  Aristot.  Physic  efficient  cause.**  Aiist  Metapn.  H.  «ff^  I'. 

^  21.  edit  Aid.  p.  138.  edit  Sylb. 
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tloDs,  support  by  turns  all  substances  out  of  each  other,  so  that, 
as  Hamlet  says,  from  the  idea  of  this  rotation, 

Imperial  Caesar,  dead  and  turnM  to  clay. 
May  stop  a  hole,  to  keep  the  winds  away. 

The  question,  in  short,  is,  whether,  in  this  world  which  we  inhabit, 
there  be  not  an  universal  mutation  of  all  things  into  all/  If 
there  be,  then  must  there  be  some  one  primary  matter,  common 
to  aD  things ;  I  say,  some  one  primary  matter,  and  that  common 
to  all  things,  since,  without  some  such  matter,  such  mutation 
would  be  wholly  impossible. 

Bat  if  there  be  some  one  primary  matter,  and  that  common 
to  all  things ;  this  matter  must  imply,  not  (as  particular  and 
subordinate  matters  do)  a  particular  privation,  and  a  particular 
capacity,  but,  on  the  coniTAry^  universal  privation^  and  universal 
capacity.^ 

If  the  notion  of  such  a  being  appear  strange  and  incom- 
prehensible, we  may  further  prove  the  necessity  of  its  existence 
ftom  the  following  considerations. 

Either  there  is  no  such  general  change,  as  here  spoken  of, 
which  is  contrary  to  fact,  and  would  destroy  the  sympathy  and 

'  The  Peripatetics,  according  to  the  er-  goreans,  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  borrowed 

roneons  astronomy  by  them  adopted,  sup-  much  of  their  philosophy)  elegantly  calls 

posed  the  fixed  stars,  the  planets,  the  sun,  this  imaginary  sphere  of  the  moon*s  orbit, 

and  the  moon,  to  moye  all  of  them  round  iaOyJbs     hBaimaieu    kcI    ytitfiatvs,    **  the 

the  earth,  attached   to  different   spheres,  isthmus  of  immortality  and  generation  ;** 

which  moved  and  carried  them  round,  the  that  is,  the  boundary  which  lies  between 

esrth  itself  being  immoveable,  and  placed  things    immortal    and    things    txansitory. 

in  the  centre  of  Uie  universe.   This  motion,  Chile^s  Opusc,  Mythog.  p.  516. 

.purely  and  simply  local,  waa  the  only  one        The  Stoics  went  £rther  than  this  isth- 

they  aUowed    to    these    celestial    bodies,  mus.     They  did  not  confine  these  changes 

which  in  essence  they  held  to  be  perfectly  to  a  part  only  of  the  universe ;  they  sup> 

imchangeable.    Things  on  the  sur&ce  of  posed  them  to  pass  through  the  whole ; 

this  earth,  (such  sa  plants  and  animals,)  and  and  to  continue  without  ceasing,  till  all  was 

things  between  that  surfitce  and  the  moon,  at  length  lost  in  their  imr^fmatSf  or  **ge- 

(such  as  douda,  meteors,  winds,  &c.)  these  neral  conflagration  ;^  after  which  came  a 

they  supposed  obnoxious  to  motions  of  a  new  worid,  and  then  a  new  conflagration, 

more  various  and  complicated  character;  and  so  on  periodically.     Diog.  Larat.  vii. 

motions  which  changed  them  in  tiieirqu*-  135,  141,  142. 

lities  and  quantities,  and  which  even  led        "  T^    irpSrrow    (nroKtifAtPoy^    Bw^pop 

to  their  generation  and  dissolution,  to  life  iardo'as  Bwx^trBeu  r&v  fwp^ia,  iy  artp/fimi 

and  to  death.     Hence  the  whole  tribe  of  /a^  iffruf  ianurSw:  **The  primary  subject 

these  mutable  and  perishable  beings  were  or  matter,  having  a  capacity  to  admit  all 

called  sublunary,  because  the  region  of  their  forma,  exists  in  a  privation  of  them  all.** 

existence  was  beneath  the  sphere  of  the  Themist  in  Aristot  Physic  p.  21. 
moon.     It  vnis  here  existed  those  elementa        Themistius  well  distingmishes  between 

which,  aa  Milton  tells  us,  two  words,  expressing  the  same  being ;  I 

w  qmaternum  run  mean,  {nromliuvov  and  t\%    The  first  he 

Perptimal  cireU^  muUifbmt,  and  mix  makes  the  subject  or  substratum  of  some- 

And  mmruih  all  tkiafft.  Par.  Lost.  thing  actually  existing  ;   the  other,  that 

It  was  here  that  Aristotle  held — thi  way  matter  which  has  a  oapadiy  of  becoming 

itc  waanhs  yhfttreai  it4^Kt^  *^  that  every  many  things,  before  it  actually  becomes  any 

thing  was  naturally  formed  to  arise  out  of  one  of  them. 

every  thing.**     Lib.  de  Orta  et  Int  p.  39.        This  is  that  one  being,  mentioned  by 

edit  Sylh.  Diogenes,  whose  words  we  have  quoted  in 

Ocellus  Locanus  (from  whom,  and  from  the  preceding  chapter,  p.  263,  note  h, 
Arehytaa,  Ttnueua,  and  the  other  Pytha- 
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congeniality  of  things ;  or  if  there  be,  there  must  be  a  matter  of 
the  character  here  established,  because  without  it  (as  we  have 
said)  such  change  would  be  impossible. 

Add  to  this,  however  hard  universal  privation  may  ap- 
pear, yet  had  the  primary  matter  in  its  proper  nature  any  one 
particular  attribute,  so  as  to  prevent  its  privation  from  being 
unlimited  and  universal,  such  attribute  would  run  through  all 
things,  and  be  conspicuous  in  all.  If  it  were  white,  all  things 
would  be  white ;  if  circular,  they  would  be  circular ;  and  so  as 
to  other  attributes,  which  is  contrary  to  fact/  Add  to  this,  that 
the  opposite  to  such  attribute  could  never  have  existence,  unless 
it  were  possible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  at  once  and  in  the 
same  instance  both  white  and  black,  circular  and  rectilinear,  &c. 
since  this  inseparable  attribute  would  necessarily  be  everywhere, 
because  the  matter,  which  implies  it,  is  itself  everywhere;  at 
least,  may  be  found  in  all  things  that  are  generated  and  perish- 
able. 

Here,  then,  we  have  an  idea  (such  as  it  is)  of  that  singular 
being,  v\r)  irp&rrj^  the  "  primary  matter  C  a  being  which  those 
philosophers,  who  are  immerged  in  sensible  objects,  know  not 
well  how  to  admit,  though  they  cannot  well  do  without  it;'  a 
being,  which  flies  the  perception  of  every  sense,  and  which  is  at 
best  even  to  the  intellect  but  a  negative  object,  no  otherwise 
comprehensible  than  either  by  analogy  or  abstraction. 

^This  argument  is  taken  from  Plato,  wayof  metaphor,  from  signifying  ** timber" 

Speaking  of  the  primary  matter,  he  says,  or  **  wood,^  the  common  materiids  in  many 

"Ofioioy  yhp  hv  ritv  hm<n6vrw¥  rivl,  t&  t^;  works  of  art     Hence  it  was  that  OoeQus, 

iwa^rias^  rd  rt  rrjs  wapdva^  AWris  <p6a-€ws^  Timseus,  and  Plato  employ  various  words, 

6w^  tXOoty  H^x^fJ'-f'^i'i  Kcue&s  &y  iupofiotoi,  and  all  of  them  after  the  same  metaphorical 

T^y  (Urrou  waptfti^alvttv  Jin^tv :  ""  Were  it  manner,  when  they  would  express  the  na- 

like  any  of  those  things  that  enter  into  it,  ture  of  this  mysterious  being.   Ocellus  calls 

in  such  case,  when  it  came  to  receive  things  it,  irayZ^xh  icol  iKftaytloy  r^f  ytwivHn^ 

of  a  nature  contrary  and  totally  different  ^  the  universal  recipient,  and  impression  of 

from  itself^  it  would  exhibit  them  ill,  by  things  generated,^  as  wax  receives  impres- 

shewing  its  own  nature  along  with  them  sions  from  various  seals.     Tinueus  uses  the 

at  the  same  time.^    Plat  Tim.  p.  50.  word  0\a  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  explains 

Thus  Chalcidius,  in  commenting  the  pas-  it  (like  Ocellus)  by  iKiiayuoy^  to  which  he 

sage  here  quoted :  Si  sit  aliquid  candiduro,  adds  the  appellations  of  ftaripa  mU  ri$dymf^ 

ut  ^tfifiidiov^  deinde  oporteat  hoc  transferri  *^  mother  and  nurse.**     Plato  calls  it,  first, 

in  alium  colorem,  vel  diversum,  ut  ruborem  xdtnis  y9y4<rf»s  5iro8ox^v,  i^y  ri$ffyiiy^ 

are  pallorem,  vel  contrarium,  ut  atnim ;  **  the  receptacle  of  all   generation,  as  its 

tunc  candor  non  patietur  introenntes  colores  nurse  ;**  then,  iFoyrhs  altrBtirov  lairfya  Kui 

synceros  perseverare,  sed  permixtione  sui  ^oSoxh^-,  **the  mother  and  receptacle  of 

finciet  interpolates.    Chalcid.  in  Tim.  Com.  every  sensible  object**    Gale's  Opnsc.  My- 

p.  434.  tholog.  p.  516.  544.     Platon.  Tim.  p.  47. 

Hence  we  see  the  propriety  of  those  de-  51.  edit.  Serr.     See  Hermes,  p.  205,  note  e, 

Bcriptions  which  make  the  primary  matter  Aristotle  also  observes,  consistently  with 

to  l>e  ''void  of  body,  of  quality,  of  bulk,  of  one  of  the  above  expressions,  4i  ftHy  yif 

figure,**  &C.:  iur^fiarot,  Airotoi,  l^uyidriSy  twofi4yov<Ta^avyaiTlaTpfiop^rAyyuf»fii- 

krxyntiATioros^  Aftop^^  k.  t.  A.  yw  iarrXyy  Sxnrfp  fiitrnp :  •'  that  the  matter, 

'  So  strange  a  being  is  it,  and  so  little  by  remaining,  is  in  concurrence  with  the 

comprehensible  to  common  ideas,  that  the  form,  a  cause  of  things  generated,  under 

Greeks  had  no  name  for  it  in  their  language,  the  character  of  a  mother.**    Phys.  L  i.  c  9. 

until  0A.1I  came  to  be  adopted  as  the  proper  p.  22.  edit  Sylb. 
word,  which  was  at  first  only  assumed  by 
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We  gaiQ  a  glimpse  of  it  by  abstraction,  when  we  say  that  the 
first  matter  is  not  the  lineaments  and  complexion,  which  make 
the  beautiful  face;  nor  yet  the  flesh  and  blood,  which  make 
those  lineaments,  and  that  complexion ;  nor  yet  the  liquid  and 
solid  aliments,  which  make  that  flesh  and  blood ;  nor  yet  the 
ample  bodies  of  earth  and  water,  which  make  those  various  ali- 
ments; but  something  which,  being  below  all  these,  and  sup- 
porting them  all,  is  yet  difierent  from  them  all,  and  essential  to 
their  existence.* 

We  obtain  a  sight  of  it  by  analogy,  when  we  say,  that  as  is 
the  brass  to  the  statue,  the  marble  to  the  pillar,  the  timber  to 
the  ship,  or  any  one  secondary  matter  to  any  one  peculiar  form ; 
80  is  the  first  and  original  matter  to  all  forms  in  general." 

*  Abttraetion  appears  to  have  been  used  Korriyopwreu  ro^rtty  tKoarov,  f  rh  ttyai 
\sj  Plato :  Ath  r^y  rod  y€yoy6Tos  dparov  Prtpoy,  icol  r&y  Karriyopi&y  iKdarri :  **  I 
toi  nirrhs  aitrOffTov  yairipa  kcI  dnrtAio-x^y  mean,  by  nuxtter^  that  which  of  itself  is  not 
i^Tf  7^,  M^c  ^po^  M^<  *^)  Mtc  08a»p  denominated  either  this  particular  sab^ 
kfywfuy,  fA-fiTf  tea  in  roinwy^  fi^frt  i^  &y  stance,  or  that  particular  quantity,  or  any 
rnra  y4yoyty  &AA*  iSpvroy  cl8<(s  ri  koI  other  of  those  attributes,  by  which  being  is 
ifutp^Hfy,  vayitx^^'  M^^<¥^3<^ok  5i  &iro-  characterized.  It  is  indeed  that,  of  which 
f^ard  wri  rov  yortrov,  Kcd  twrdKoniraroy  each  one  of  these  is  predicated,  and  which 
fdnh  \iyoyrfs,  ob  }^€va6fji€$a:  ''Let  us  has  an  essence  different  from  every  one 
tho^fore  say,  that  the  mother  and  recep-  of  the  predicaments.**  Metaph.  Z.  p.  106. 
tacle  of  erery  risible,  nay,  of  every  sensible  edit  Sylb. 

prodaction,  is  neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  And  here  we  may  observe,  that  as  ab- 

fire,  nor  water,  nor  any  of  the  things  which  straction  and  analogy  are  the  two  methods 

vise  out  of  these,  nor  out  of  which  these  by  which  this  strange  being  (as  it  has  been 

ariae^  but  a  certain  invisible  and  formless  called)   was  investigated   by   the   ancient 

being,  the  universal  recipient;  concerning  philosophers,  so  for   that  reason  Timseus 

which  being,  if  we  say  it  is  in  a  very  tells  us,  that  it  was  made  known  to  us, 

dobions   way  intelligible,  and   something  Koyuryu^  y6B<p,  **  by  a  spurious  kind  of  rea- 

most  hard  to  be  apprehended,  we  shall  not  soning,**  p.    545.     Plato   says  the   same, 

speak  a  falsehood.**    Plat  Tim.  p.  51.  edit  only  he  is  more  full.     Matter,  according  to 

Serr.  him,  was  fitr*  itycu0'$7i<rias  airrhy,  \oyurfA^ 

Thus  Chalcidins :  Sublatis  qme  sunt  sin-  rtyl  y60(p  iiSyts  'Ki(rr6y :  ^  Something  tan-* 

gaits,  quod  solum  remanet,  ipsum  esse,  quod  gible  without  sensation,  something  hard  td 

qnaeritor.    In  Tim.  Com.  p.  371.  be  believed,  and  that  by  means  of  a  spu- 

*  The  method  of  reasoning  on  this  sub-  rious  kind  of  reasoning.**    Tim.  Plat  p.  52* 
ject  by  analogy  was  used  by  Aristotle.    'H  edit  Serr. 

8*  bwotctifi^yfi  <p6<ris  itricrrrfr^  Korit  ^oXo-  This  spurious  reasoning  is  explained  by 

ylay   &s  yitp  irphs  ky^piJana  x<t^'(^^>  ^  Timaeus,  who  says,  that  matter  is  so  conn 

wp6s  KXUnp^  (^Aov,  ^  xphs  r&y  &AX«y  ri  prehended,  r^  fi-fiKot  kut*  thBvwpiav  you* 

rmy  ix^^"^  A^op^y  i^  0\i}  iral  rh  &/jLop<poy  ffBai^  **'  by  its  not  being  understood  in  a  di- 

fxf I,  irply  Kafitiy  r^y  ftop^y  ofhwi  aSnj  rect  way,  but  only  obliquely,  and  by  im- 

vpcs  oiaiay  Hx^l,  koI  rh  t^8c  ri,  Kcd  rh  6y.  plication.**  Opusc  Myth.  Gale,  p.  545. 

Phys.  L  L  c.  7.  p.  20.  edit  Sylb.    **  The  sub-  As  to  the  being  "  tangible  without  sens»- 

ject,  nature^  (that  is,  the  primary  matter,)  tion,**  this  means,  that  though  it  be  an  eft' 

is  knowdble  in  the  way  of  analogy :  for  as  sential  to  body,  which  appears  to  make  it 

is  the  braM  to  the  statue,  the  timber  to  tangible,  yet  tibe  abstraction  makes  it  stand 

the  bed,  or  the  immediate  and   formless  under  the  same  character  to  the  touch,  as 

material  to  any  of  those  things  which  have  darkness  stands  to  the  sight,  silence  to  the 

form  before  it  assumes  that  form,  so   is  hearing ;  we  cannot  be  said  to  see  the  one, 

this  [general  and  primar}']  matter  to  sub-  nor  to  hear  the  other ;    and  yet  without 

stance,  and  to  each  particular  thing,  and  to  the  help  of  those  two  senses  we  could  have 

each  particular  being.**  no  comprehension  of  those  two  negations, 

Not  that  Aristotle  rejected  the  argument  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  those  two  sensi-' 

from  abstraction.    A4ytc  8*  0Ai}k  ji  Koff  ain  ble  privations. 

riiy  fi'frr*  ri,  fi'frr'€  xoffhy,  fi-frrt  A\Ko  fin^hy  Both  Timaeus  and  Plato  drop  expressions^ 

sis  ipiarai  rh  6y  tan  yip  ti,  Koff  oh  as  if  they  considered  maiter  to  be  place4 
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And  here,  if  a  digression  may  be  permitted,  let  as  reflect  for 
a  moment  on  the  character  of  old  Protens. 

Omnia  tnnsfonnat  sete  in  mincula  renim, 

Ignemqae,  horribilemqne  feiam,  flnTiumque  liquentem.  Gcorg.  it. 

Thus  Virgil :  thus,  before  him,  Homer; 

'Epwerii  yhforrai,  icoi  08w^,  ito)  $€irwi9aks  wvp,  *09wrc,  A.  417. 

**■  Made  into  all  things,  all  hell  try ;  become 
Each  living  thing,  that  creeps  on  earth  ;  will  glide 
A  liquid  stream,  or  blaze  a  flaming  fire.**  ^ 

What  wonder,  if  this  singular  deity  suggests  to  us  that  singular 
being,  which  we  have  been  just  attempting  to  describe !  The 
allegory  was  too  obvious  to  escape  the  writers  of  any  age,  and 
there  are  many,  we  find,  by  whom  it  has  been  adopted.^ 

Timaeos  calls  it  r^nros  and  x<^  >'  Plato  ic^yi|<riv,  ^  cli  c78of  0cc<i^  tdrrhw^  Ktd  kwu- 

calls  it  x^P^  ^^^  tZpa,    Opusc  Myth.  p.  trBou  fiiixaywfi4ni,  Eastath.  in  Horn.  Odyss. 

644.     Plat  Tim.  p.  62.  p.  177.  edit  Basil. 

Chalcidius  elegantly  shews,  how  in  this  We  shall  only  remark,  as  we  proceed, 

negative  manner  it  attends  all  the  predica-  that  the  etymology  here  given  of  E^othea, 

ments,  and  serves  for  a  support  to  each,  tls  tVios  $4tt¥,  **  to  rush  into  form,**  is  in- 

Essentia  est,  ut  opinor,  cum  earn  species,  vented,  like  many  other  ancient  etymologiei, 

&c.    See  Com.  in.  Tim.  p.  438.  more  to  explain  the  word  pkilotopUeaUjh 

^  To   the    poets    here   quoted  may  be  than  to  give  us  its  real  origin.     It  is,  per- 

added,    Horace    Sat   lib.  ii.   s.  3.  v.  73.  haps,  more  profitable,  though  not  equally 

Ovid.  Metam.  viii.  730.  critioil,  to  etymologize  after  this  manner ; 

That  great  parent  of  mythology  as  well  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  commoB 

as  poetry.  Homer,  not  only  informs  us  con-  practice  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  the  Stoicsi 

ceming  Proteus,  but  concerning  his  daughter  The  words  of  Heradides  are — -CUrrt  f#> 

Eidothea,  who  discovered  her  &ther*s  abode.  X0701',  r^v  fih^  Hftop^w  2;Xi|y  IIptrrM  co- 

We  shall  perceive  in  the  explanations  Xc^cu,  r^y  8*  ^limKofwXaffrtiiraa'tuF  hmrra 

which  follow,  how  this  fitble  applies  itself  Ilfx^voiay  £t8o0^.  Heraclid.  Pontic,  p.  490L 

to  the  subject  of  the  present  chapter.  Gale's  Opusc.  Mythog.  8vo. 

c  *^Some,*^  says  Eustathius,  when  he  com-  To  these  Greeks  may  be  subjoined  a  n- 
ments  the  passage  above  cited  firom  Homer,  spectable  countryman  of  our  own. 
hold  ^  Proteus  to  be  that  original  matter.  Lord  Verulam  tells  us  of  Protena,  that 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  forms;  that,  which  he  hod  his  herd  of  seals,  or  sea-ciJves; 
being  in  actuality  no  one  of  these  forms,  is  that  these  it  was  his  custom  erery  day  to 
yet  in  capacity  all  of  them  ;  which  Pro-  tell  over,  and  then  to  retire  into  a  caveni, 
teus  (they  add)  Eidothea,  his  daughter,  is  and  repose  himself.  Of  this  we  read  the 
elegantly  said  to  discover,  by  leading  him  following  explanation :  *^  That  under  the 
Ibrth  out  of  capacity  into  actuality ;  that  person  of  Proteus  is  signified  matter^  the 
is,  she  is  that  principle  of  motion  which  most  ancient  of  all  things,  next  to  the 
contrives  to  make  him  rush  into  form,  and  Deity ;  that  the  herd  of  Proteus  was  no- 
be  moved  and  actuated.'*  thing  else,  than  the  ordinary  species  of  am- 

Heraclides  Ponticus,  having  adopted  the  mals,  plants,  and  metals,  into  which  maUer 
same  method  of  explaining,  subjoins :  ^hat  appears  to  difiiise,  and,  as  it  weie,  to  con- 
hence  it  was  with  good  reason,  that  the  sume  itself;  so  that  afler  it  baa  fenned 
formless  matter  was  called  Proteus ;  and  and  finished  those  several  species,  (its  task 
that  providence,  which  modified  each  being  being  in  a  manner  complete,)  it  appears  to 
with  its  peculiar  form  and  character,  was  sleep  and  be  at  rest,  nor  to  labour  at,  at- 
called  Eidothea.^*  tempt,  or  prepare  any  species  forther.**  Do 

The  words  of  Eustathius,  in  the  original,  Sapientia  Vet.  cl3. 

are — Tlp9tr4a  rV  irfMrr^yor  cfyai  0Ai|y,  The  author's  own  words  are.  Sub  Piotsi 

tV  t«i^  (I8«v  ScxoSo,  T^y  iy^pytU^  iikw  enim  persona  materia  significatur,  oramam 

oitraip  lafihv  r&y  cl8£r,   9vydfAu   9h  rik  rerum  post  Deum  antiquisaima.    Ptena  an- 

wdtna — h   9ii  Upttr^a  Kok&s  \4yrrm  ^  tem,  sive  grex  Protei  noD  alind  Tidetnr 

Eiio$4a  iK^dwttPj  htk  rris  4k  tov  Buydfiti  esse,  quam  species  ordinaiijs  aninialiiBiif 

tls  rijy   iydpy^ituf   xpoaywy^s'    liyovy  ^  plantamm,  metallorum,  in  quiVui  materia 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OONCERNINO    FORM AN     IMPERFECT     DESCRIPTION    OF    IT.       PRIMARY 

FORMS,  UNITED  WITH  MAITER,  MAKE  BODY.  BODY  MATHEMATICAL 
— BODY  PHYSICAL HOW  THEY  DIFFER.  ESSENTIAL  FORMS.  TRANS- 
ITION TO  FORMS  OF  A  CHARACTER  SUPERIOR  TO  THE  PASSIVE  AND 
ELEMENTARY. 

Form  is  that  elementary  constituent  in  every  composite  sub- 
stance, by  which  it  is  distinguished  and  characterized,  and 
kDown  fi-om  every  other.**     But  to  be  more  explicit. 

The  first  and  most  simple  of  all  extensions  is  a  line.  This, 
when  it  exists  united  with  a  second  extension,  makes  a  super- 
ficies; and  these  two,  existing  together  with  a  third,  make  a 
sofa'd.  Now  this  last  and  complete  extension  we  call  the  first 
and  simplest  form ;  and  when  this  first  and  simplest  form  ac- 
cedes to  the  first  and  simplest  matter,  the  union  of  the  two  pro- 
duces hody^  which  is/or  that  reason  defined  to  be  ^'  matter  triply 
extended.'"     And  thus  we  behold  the  rise  of  pure  and  original 

▼idetor  M  diffimdere,  et  quasi  consamere  ;  generation  of  things,  dividing  those  things 
sdeo  nt,  pofttqnam  istas  species  effinxerit,  in  imagination,  which  are  by  nature  inse- 
ct absolverit,  (tanqnam  penso  completo,)  parable.^*    Ammon.  in  Praed.  p.  62. 
dflmire  et  qoietcere  videatur,  nee  alias  am-  Zivv^x^^  f*^y  odv  i<m  rh  buuptrhy  tts 
pfiis  species  moliri,  tentare,  aut  parare.  itl  9teup9rd'  a&fia  8i,  rh  wdirrp  9uup^6p' 

*  See  the  first  note  in  the  preceding  fuy49ovs  8^,  rh  fikv  4<p*  tv,  ypafAiuv^'  rh  8* 
dh^Cer,  and  page  275.  M  9^,  Mirtlioy  rh  8*  /ir2  rpto,  cAfia' 

*  Original  body,  when  we  look  down-  Ktd  irap^  ravra  oIk  fcrrty  &\Ao  fuytBoSf 
viidli,  has  reference  to  the  primary  matter,  8i&  rh  r^  rpia  wdyra  c7nu,  itod  rh  rpls 
^  sobttratum  ;  when  we  look  upwards,  wdyrp :  *^  Contimtoiu  is  that,  which  is  di- 
teeoBes  itself  a  C\yi,  or  ** matter  to  other  visible  into  parts  infinitely  divisible;  body 
Iiiogs  ;^  to  the  elements,  as  commonly  is  that  which  is  every  way  divisible.  Of 
aOed  air,  earth,  water,  kc ;  and  in  conse-  extensions,  that  which  is  divisible  one  way, 
iieiiee  to  all  the  variety  of  natural  pro-  is  a  Une ;  that  which  is  divisible  two  ways, 
BctioDa.  is  a  auperficies;   that  which  is  divisible 

Hence  it  is,  that  Ammonius,  speaking  of  three  ways,  is  body ;  and  besides  these 

be  first  matter,  says,  aJhri  oly,  i^oyKtt-  there  is  no  other  extension,  because  three 

HOtt  arori  riis  rpus  iuurrdatis,  woitt  rh  are  a//,  and  thrice  [divisible]  is  every  way 

Hfreponf  iwowr  a&fia:  **this  [that  is,  the  [divisible.]    Aristot  de  Ccelo,  L  L  c.  1. 
rst  matter]  being  embulked  with  three        In  support  of  this  last  idea,  (that  the 

ctCDsions,  makes  the  second  matter  or  term  three  implies  all,)  Aristotle  refers  to 

ifaject,  that  is  to  say,  body  void  of  quality,  the  common  practice  of  his  own  language — 

After  having  shewn  how  natural  qualities  Tk  fihy  yitp  9^  d/A^  \4yofity,  koI  robs 

id  mttribates  stood  in  need  of  such  a  sub-  9^  iifji^>or4povSyird»na  8*  oi  \4yo/itv  &AA^ 

et  fur  their  existence,  he  adds,  (which  is  kot^  rSv  rpi&y  rajdrriv  r^¥  wpwrrtyopta^ 

«tth  remarking,)  oOx  ^(  ^y  "ifort  hftp-  ^ofikv  wpwrov:  *^We  call  (says  he)  two 

ilf  4  0Xif  iur^iftaTOSt  ^  cH/jm  ttroioy,  iAA&  thinge,  or  two  pereotu,  both ;  but  we  do  not 

^  etfroKTOP  rAp  trrmv  yiv9<ruf  Bnapovp-  call  them  aU;  it  is  with  r^jard  to  three  that 

ft  ^etfiJkwt  f^  hrufoUf  iuupovrrts  rtnhof  we  first  apply  this  appellation,*^  (vis.  the 

i  rf  ^6irei  6,x4purra:  **not  that  there  appellation  of  aU.)    Arist  in  loc. 
(cr  was  in  actiudity  either  matter  without        This  is  true  likewise  in  Latin  ;  and  is 

idj,  or  body  without  quality ;  but  we  say  true  also  in  English.     Even  the  vulgar, 

V  as  wa  eontempkite  the  well  ordered  with  us,  would  Iw  surprised  were  they  to 

T 
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It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  body  under  thia  cha- 
racter is  something  indefinite  and  vague,  and  scarcely  to  be 
made  an  object  of  scientific  contemplation.  It  is  necessary  to 
this  end,  that  its  extension  should  be  bounded ;  for  as  yet  we 
have  treated  it  without  such  regard.  Now  the  bound  or  limit 
of  simple  body  is  figure ;  and  thus  it  is  that  figure^  with  regard 
to  body,  becomes  the  next  form  after  extension. 

In  body  thus  bounded  by  figure,  every  other  of  its  attributes 
being  abstracted  and  withdrawn,  we  behold  that  species  of  body 
called  hody  mathematical;  a  name  so  given  it,  because  the 
mathematician,  as  such,  considers  no  other  attributes  of  body, 
except  it  be  these  two  primary,  its  extension  and  its  figure/ 

But  though  the  bounding  of  body  by  figure  is  pne  step  towards 
rendering  it  more  definite  and  knowable,  yet  is  not  this  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  nature.  It  is  necessary  here,  that  not 
only  its  external  should  be  duly  bounded,  but  that  a  suitable 
regard  should  be  likewise  had  to  its  internal.  This  internal 
adjustment,  disposition,  or  arrangement,  (denominate  it  as  yoa 
please,)  is  called  organization^  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
third  form,  which  appertains  to  body.  By  its  accessioD  we 
behold  the  rise  of  hody  physical  or  natural^  for  every  such  body 
is  some  way  or  other  organized. 

And  thus  may  we  afiirm  that  these  three,  that  is  to  say, 
extension^  figure^  and  organization^  are  the  three  original  forms 
to  body  physical  or  natural ;  figure  having  respect  to  its  external, 
organization  to  its  internal,  and  extension  being  common  both 
to  one  and  to  the  other.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  from  the 
variation  in  these  universal,  and,  as  I  may  say,  primary  forms, 
arise  most  of  those  secondary  forms  usually  called  qualitiM 
sensible^  because  they  are  the  proper  objects  of  our  several  senssr 
tions.  Such  are  roughness  and  smoothness,  hardness  and  soft- 
ness, the  tribes  of  colours,  savours  and  odours,  not  to  mention 
those  powers  of  character  more  subtle,  the  powers  electric,  mag- 
netic, medicinal,  &c. 

Here  therefore  we  may  answer  the  question,  how  natural 
bodies  are  distinguished.     Not  a  single  one  among  them  coosista 

hear  any  one  say.  Give  mc  all  iwo^  instead  madcal  sciences)  is  more  aoouimte  and  Mr- 

of  Give  me  both.  tain  than  that  of  any  other  bod^.     It  ii» 

For  the  grammatical  idea  of  boik,  see  because  of  all  bodies,  mathematicBl  body 

Hermes,  p.  1 82.  has  the  fewest,  the  moil  obnoiu,  and  the 

The  French,  by  a  strange  solecism,  say  most  precise  attributes 

tout  deux ;  a  Ceiult  which  we  should  not  ex-  Hence,  too,  we  may  perodve  the  difbr- 

pect  in  an  elegant  language,  corrected  and  ence  between  a  mathematician  and  a  na* 

refined  by  so  many  able  writers.  tural  philosopher.  They  differ  as  their  nb- 

Se3  next  page.  jects  differ ;  as  the  subject  of  the  first  is 

^  In  body  mathematical  all  qualities  being  simple,  of  the  last  is  complicated  ;  as  lbs 

abstracted  but  figure  and  extension,  we  may  attributes  of  mathematical  body  are  few  and 

hence  perceive  the  reason  why  the  con-  known,  of  physical  body  are  unknown  and 

temptation  of  such  body  (which  contcmpla-  infinite.    Vid.  Arist.  Phyk  L  ii.  c.  2. 
tion  makes  so  large  a  part  of  the  mathe- 
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of  maierialR  in  chaos,  but  of  materials  wrought  up  after  the 
inost  exquisite  manner,  and  that  conspicuous  in  their  organiza- 
tion,' or  in  their  figure,  or  in  both. 

As  therefore  every  natural  body  is  distinguished  by  the  dif- 
ferences just  described ;  and  as  these  differences  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  original  matter,  which  being  everywhere  similar, 
can  afford  no  distinctions  at  all :  may  we  not  hence  infer  the 
expediency  o{  essential  farms^  that  every  natural  substance  may  be 
essentially  characterized  ?  It  is  with  deference  to  my  contem- 
poraries, that  I  surmise  this  assertion.  I  speak  perhaps  of 
q)ectre8,  as  shocking  to  some  philosophers,  as  those  were  to 
JSoeas,  which  he  met  in  his  way  to  hell : 

Terribilcs  visu  formae. 

Yet  we  hope  to  make  our  peace,  by  declaring  it  our  opinion, 
that  we  by  no  means  think  these  forms  self-existent;  things 
which  matter  may  slip  off,  and  fairly  leave  to  themselves, 

Ut  Teteres  ponont  tunicas  sestate  cicadas.  Lucr.  iv.  56. 

They  rather  mean  something,  which,  though  differing  from 
matter,  can  yet  never  subsist  without  it;**  something,  which, 
united  with  it,  helps  to  produce  every  composite  being ;  that  is 
to  say,  in  other  words,  every  natural  substance  in  the  visible 
world. 

It  must  be  remembered  however  (as  we  have  said  before) 
that  it  is  the  form  in  this  union,  which  is  the  source  of  all  dis- 
tiaeiion.*  It  is  by  this,  that  the  ox  is  distinguished  from  the 
herse,  not  by  that  grass  on  which  they  subsist,  the  common 
mitteT  to  both.  To  which  also  may  be  added,  that  as  figures 
aad  sensible  qualities  are  the  only  objects  of  our  sensations,  and 
these  all  are  parts  of  natural  form ;  so  therefore  (contrary  to  the 

'  Nowhexe,  perhaps,  is  the  force  of  or-  and  is  their  subject,  or  substratum.     Arist. 

gttizatimi  more  coDspienotis,  than  when  we  de  Ocn.  et  Corr.  lib.  iL  p.   34,  35.  edit 

feKerre  diffeieDt  grafta,  upon   the  same  Sjlb. 
tree,  to  produce  different  species  of  fruit  By  contraries,  in  this  place,  he  means  the 

**  MaUer  and  attribute  are  essentially  di»-  several  attributes  of  matter,  such  as  hot 

linet ;  ytft,  Wae  conyex  and  concave,  they  and  cold,  black  and  white,  moist  and  dry, 

ne  \fj  nature  xnieparable.  &c.,  which  are  all  of  them  contrary  one  to 

We  hare  abeady  spoken  as  to  the  in*  the  other,  from  some  or  other  of  which 

•^■rshfiHtj  of  attrintet :  we  now  speak  as  matter  is  always  inseparable. 
to  that  of  matter.  See  note  the  second  of  this  chapter.     It 

'A/MKr  M  ^ofi^P  0Aiyy  riyk  r&y  aufidrup  is  a  uniform  position  in  the  physics  of  the 

fSi^  aMiirmw'  &XA2k  ra^rnv  ah  x^pM^f't  old   Peripatetics,  5t<  ix^piara  rk  irdStit 

kkJC  Ac2  fui^  irurruiafws :  **  We  say,  there  **  that  the  affections  [of  body]  are  inseparable 

■  a  certain  matter  belonging  to  all  bodies,  from  it.""*    See  Arist.  Phys.  I.  i.     It  is  one 

fta  o%)eeCa  of  sense ;  a  matter,  not  sepa-  thing  to  be  a  cube,  another  thing  to  be  iron, 

nUe,  hot  erer  existing  with  some  contra-  or  silver,  or  wood,  or  ivory.     The  cube  is 

rietr.  most  evidently  and  certainly  no  one   of 

9000.  after :  'Apx^i'  fikr  Kot  irp4rryiv  biro-  these,  yet  is  it  absurd  and  impossible  to 

Semhmn  •&«»  »^k  ^Kihv,  "H^f  ixt^^pi^Trov  suppose  the  cube  should  ever  exist  without 

^,  bwoKUfJyiiv  tk  rats  ipatnlots :  **  First,  one  of  these,  or  something  similar  to  support 

tad  for  a  principle,  we  lay  down  matter,  it     See  before,  page  271. 
wliich  is  inaepaiable  from  the  contraries,        *  Pages  267,  273. 
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sentiment  of  the  vulgar,  who  dream  of  nothing  but  of  matter,)  it 
is  form  which  is  in  truth  the  whole,  that  we  either  hear,  see,  or 
feel ;  nor  is  mere  matter  any  thing  better,  than  an  obscure 
imperfect  being,  knowable  only  to  the  reasoning  faculty  by  the 
two  methods  already  explained,  I  mean  that  of  analogy,  and 
that  of  abstraction.'' 

Here  therefore  we  conclude  with  respect  to  sensible  fonm; 
that  is  to  say,  forms  immerged  in  matter,  and  ever  inseparable 
from  it.  In  these  and  matter  we  place  the  elements  of  natural 
substance^^  and  thus  finish  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  we 
proposed. 

We  are  now  to  engage  in  speculations  of  another  kind,  asd 
from  the  elements  of  natural  substance  to  inquire  after  its  effi- 
cwnt  cause i""^  that  is  to  say,  that  cause  which  associates  those 
elements,  and  which  employs  them,  when  associated,  according 
to  their  various  and  peculiar  characters. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING  FORM,  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  EFFICIENT  ANIMATING  PRIN- 
CIPLE. HARMONY  IN  NATURE  BETWEEN  THE  LIVING  AND  THE 
LIFELESS.  OVID,  A  PHILOSOPHICAL  POET.  FURTHER  DESCRIPTION  OF 
THE  ANIMATING  PRINCIPLE  FROM  ITS  OPERATIONS,  ENERGIES,  AND 
EFFECTS.  VIRGIL.  THE  ACTIVE  AND  THE  PASSIVE  PRINCIPLE  RUN 
THROUGH  THE  UNIVERSE.  MIND,  REGION  OF  FORMS.  CORPOREAL 
CONNECTIONS,     WHERE     NECESSARY,     WHERE    OBSTRUCTIVE.       MEANS 

AND  ENDS THEIR  DIFFERENT  PRECEDENCE  ACCORDING  TO  DIFFERENT 

SYSTEMS EMPEDOCLES,  LUCRETIUS,  PRIOR,  GALEN,  CICERO,  ARISTOTLE, 

ETC.       PROVIDENCE. 

Let  us  suppose  an  artificial  substance,  for  example  a  musical 
pipe,  and  let  us  suppose  to  this  pipe  the  art  of  the  piper  to  be 

^  See  before,  p.  271.  three.     Thus,  in  hU  Metaphysics,  he  tellf 

^  Elements   arc   t&  iwwdpxoyra  ofrio,  us,  5ti  &pxai  ctVi  rpca,  rh   cl^s,  ical  ^ 

"  the  inherent,"  or  (if  I  may  use  the  ex-  arr4p7i<ris  Kot  ri  JfAij,  **  Uiat  the  form,  the 

pression)  'Uhe  in-existing  causes,"*  such  as  privation,  and  the  matter,  are  three  prin- 

matier  and  form,  of  which  we  hare  been  ciplcs.'*     He  calls  them  elements,  because 

treating.     There  are  other  causes,  such  as  they  have  no  existence,  but  in  the  substance 

the  tribe  of  efficient  cautes,  which  cannot  be  to  which  they  belong.     To  these  he  adds 

called  elements,  because  they  make  no  part  the  efficient  cause,  which  as  it  exists  exter- 

of  the  substances  which  they  generate  or  nally,  that  is,  without  the  subject,  he  will 

produce.     Thus  the  statuary  is  no  part  of  not  for  that  reason  allow  to  be  an  elaaaent 

his  statue ;    the  painter,  of  his  picture.  Hence    he  observes,  Airrf  trroixiut  fj^ 

Hence  it  appears,  that  all  elements  are  rpia,  curicu  S^  Kcd  ipxoi  r4<ra'ap€S^  *^  ^t 

causes ;  but  not  all  causes,  elements.  the  elements  were  three ;  the  causes  and 

°'  Aristotle  having  reduced  his  three  prin-  principles  were  four.^     His  instances  are, 

ciples  of  natural  productions  to  two,  which  health,  the  form ;   disease,  the  privatiom ; 

two  we  have  treated  in  this  and  the  pre-  the  human  body,  the  suited.   In  these  three 

ceding  chapter,  adheres  not  so  strictly  to  causes  we  have  the  elements :  add  to  these 

this  reduction,  but  that  he  still  admits  the  causes  the  fourth,  that  is,  the  ^fftaaA,  the 
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united,  not  separated  as  now,  but  vitally  united,  so  that  the 
ipe  by  its  own  election  might  play  whenever  it  pleased, 
"ould  not  this  union  render  it  a  kind  of  living  being,  where 
the  art  would  be  an  active  principle,  the  pipe  a  passive,  both 
reciprocally  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  each  other!  And  what, 
if  instead  of  the  piper'^s  art,  wc  were  to  substitute  that  of  the 
harper  t  Would  this  new  union  also  be  natural  like  the  former  i 
Or  would  not  rather  the  inaptitude  of  the  constituents  prevent 
my  union  at  all?  It  certainly  would  prevent  it,  and  all  melody 
consequent ;  so  that  we  could  now  by  no  analogy  consider  the 
pipe  as  animated. 

It  is  in  these  and  other  arts,  considered  as  efficient  habits,  we 
gain  a  glimpse  of  those  forms,  which  characterize  not  by  visible 
qoalities,  but  by  their  respective  powers,  their  operations  and 
their  energies.  As  is  the  piper^s  art  to  the  pipe,  the  harper''s  to 
the  harp,  so  is  the  soul  of  the  lion  to  the  body  leonine,  the  soul 
of  man  to  the  body  human ;  because  in  neither  case  it  is  possible 
to  commute  or  make  an  exchange,  without  subverting  the  very 
end  and  constitution  of  the  animal." 

And  thus  are  we  arrived  at  a  new  order  of  forms,  the  tribe  of 
animating  principles;*'  for  there  is  nothing  which  distinguishes 
80  eminently  as  these ;  and  it  is  on  the  power  of  distinction  that 
we  rest  the  very  essence  of  form. 

It  is  here  we  view  form  in  a  higher  and  nobler  light,  than  in 
that  of  a  passive  elementary  constituent,  a  mere  inactive  and 
sensible  attribute.  It  is  here  it  assumes  the  dignity  of  a  living 
motive  power,  of  a  power  destined  by  its  nature  to  use,  and  not 
be  used.  It  is  to  the  diversity  of  powers  in  these  animating 
forms,  that  the  diversity  of  the  organizations  in  the  corporeal 
world  has  reference.  That  strong  and  nervous  leg,  so  well 
amied  with  tearing  fangs,  how  perfectly  is  it  correspondent  to 
the  fierce  instincts  of  the  lion !  Had  it  been  adorned,  like  the 
human  arm,  with  fingers  instead  of  fangs,  the  natural  energies 

irt  of  medicine ;  and  then  we  have  the  four  as  if  a  person  was  to  say,  the  carpenter''s 

anaet  required.     Again,  call  the  plan  of  art  might  enter  into  a  musician *s  pipe :  now 

lie  kouse,  the  form ;  the  previous  want  of  it  is  necessary  that  every  art  should  use  its 

vder,  the  prwaHon;  the  bricks,  the  mate-  proper  instruments,  and  every  soul  its  proper 

iah;  add  to  these  the  fourth  cause,  the  body. 

odutect^  art,  and  again  we  have  the  four        ®  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  has  an  ex- 

ntes  required.     Metaph.  A.  p.  198,  199.  press  dissertation  to  prove,  8r<  c28oy  ^  ^x^, 

diL  Sylb.  **"  that  the  soul  is  a  form/'    Alex.  p.  124. 

It  is  this  efficient  cause,  that  will  make  B.  edit  Aid.  Yen.  1 534.     It  was  so  called, 

ht  subject  of  the  following  chapter.  not  with  the  least   view  to  its  having  a 

■  See  Arist  de  An.  1.  i.  c.  3.  p.  13.  edit  figure,  as  if^  for  example,  it  were  a  spherical 

iylb.  body,  but  because  it  was  able  not  only  by 

The  Stagiritc  uses  upon  this  occasion  the  its  perceptive  powers  to  secrete  forms,  but 

bUowing  similitude :  irapairA^<riov  yiip  \^  by  its  productive  powers  to  impart  them  ; 

WMfiF,  &<nr€p  cT  rts  ^aiti  r^v  r^KToytK^y  whence,  being  considered  as  full  of  them,  it 

ismSXousM^tadat'ifiyiipr^v  fi^yrtx^'^  ^'^s  elegantly  described  to  he  t6wos  ^(i^y^ 

(fiSjc^at  rots  ipydvoif^  rify  8i  ^x^^  '''V  **'  ^he  region  of  forms.'*'     Arist  de  Anim.  L 

^4pgeri :  ^They  [who  adopt  the  notion  of  iiL  c.  4.     See  also  I.  ii.  c.  1. 
ilacing  any  soul  in  any  bo<ly]  talk  the  siune        See  Hermes,  p.  '205,  t»,  7,  note  c. 
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of  a  lion  had  been  all  of  them  defeated.  That  more  delicaie 
structure  of  an  arm,  terminating  in  fingers  so  nicel j  diversified, 
how  perfectly  does  it  correspond  to  the  pregnant  invention  of 
the  human  souH  Had  these  fingers  been  fangs,  what  had 
become  of  poor  art,  that  by  her  operations  procures  as  so  many 
elegancies  and  utilities!  It  is  here  we  behold  the  harmony 
between  the  visible  world  and  the  invisible,  between  the  passive  ||[ 
and  the  active,  between  the  lifeless  and  the  living.  The  whole 
variety  in  bodies,  as  well  natural  as  artificial,  is  solely  referable 
to  the  previous  variety  in  these  their  animating  forms.  It  is 
for  the  sake  of  these  they  exist ;  it  is  by  these  they  are  em- 
ployed ;  and  without  them  they  would  be  as  useless  as  the  shoe 
without  the  foot. 

It  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  use  of  the  word  /ormy  in  order 
to  denote  an  animating  principle,  that   the  poet  Ovid   (who 
appears  by  his  works  not  unacquainted  with  philosophy)  opens   ^ 
his  Metamorphosis*  with  those  lines,  so  perplexing  to  his  com-   ! 
mentators :  i 

In  nova  fcrt  animus  mutatas  dicere  fbnnos  , 

Corpora. 

^^  My  mind  (says  he)  carries  me  to  tell  of  /arms  changed  into    - 
new  bodies  r  not  of  bodies  changed  into  new  forms,  but  of  forms,    ; 
that  is  to  say,  souls,  transferred  into  new  bodies.    The  bodies,  it 
seems,  were  new,  but  the  souls  or  forms  remained  the  same,  of 
which  throughout  his  work  we  have  perpetual  testimony.  Thus, 
when  he  speaks  of  Gallisto, 

Mens  antiqua  tamen  facta  quoqae  mansit  in  una.  Metam.  ii  485. 

Of  Arachne, 

Antiquas  exorcet  Aronea  telas.  Ibid,  vi  145. 

Of  the  ants  that  became  men, 

Mores,  quos  ante  gerebant. 
Nunc  quoque  habent ;  parcuraque  genus,  paticnsque  labonim.        Ibid.  Til  656. 

And  so  in  many  other  places,P  which  those  who  favour  this  con- 
jecture may  easily  discover. 

As  nothing  can  become  known  by  that  which  it  has  not,  so  it 
would  be  absurd  to  attempt  describing  these  animating  forms  by 
any  visible  or  other  qualities,  the  proper  objects  of  our  sensations. 
The  sculptor'*s  art  is  not  figure,  but  it  is  that  through  which 
figure  is  imparted  to  something  else.  The  harper's  art  is  not 
sound,  but  it  is  that  through  which  sounds  are  called  forth  from 
something  else.  They  are  of  themselves  no  objects  either  of  the 
ear  or  of  the  eye ;  but  their  nature  or  character  is  understood  in 
this,  that  were  they  never  to  exert  their  proper  energies  on  their 

P  Ovid  appears  by  these  quotations  to  be  transferred  from  one  body  into  another, 

have  used  the  word  forma,  when  he  opens  was  Pythagorean,  but  which  the  Peripft- 

his  poem,  in  a  sense  truly  philosophical,  tetics  rejected  from  the  reasons  above  al- 

His  doctrine,  that  this  form  or  soul  might  leged,  in  the  first  note  of  this  chapter. 
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ptoper  sabiects,  the  marble  would  remain  for  ever  Bhapelesa,  the 
wurp  would  remain  for  ever  silent.^ 

It  is  the  same  in  natural  beings/  The  animating  form  of  a 
natural  body  is  neither  its  organization,  nor  its  figure,  nor  any 
other  of  those  inferior  forms  which  make  up  the  system  of  its 
visible  qualities ;  but  it  is  the  power  which,  not  being  that  or- 
ganization, nor  that  figure,  nor  those  qualities,  is  yet  able  to 
produce,  to  preserve,  and  to  employ  them.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
power  which  first  moves,  and  then  conducts  that  latent  process^ 
by  which  the  acorn  becomes  an  oak,  the  embryo  becomes  a  man. 
It  is  the  power,  by  which  the  aliment  of  plants  and  animals  is 
digested,  and  by  such  digestion  transformed  into  a  part  of  them- 
selves. It  is  the  power,  as  oft  as  the  body  is  either  mutilated  or 
sick,  that  cooperates  with  the  medicine  in  effecting  the  cure.  It 
is  the  power,  which  departing,  the  body  ceases  to  live,  and  the 
members  soon  pass  into  putrefaction  and  decay. 

Further  still,  as  putrefaction  and  decay  will  necessarily  come, 
and  nature  would  be  at  an  end,  were  she  not  maintained  by  a 
supply;  it  is  therefore  the  power  that  enables  every  being  to 
produce  another  like  itself,  the  lion  to  produce  a  lion,  the  oaK  to 
produce  an  oak ;  so  that,  while  individuals  perish,  the  species 
still  remains,  and  the  corruptible,  as  far  as  may  be,  partakes  of 
the  eternal  and  divine.* 

^  See  Maximiis  Tyriua,  Diss.  L  who  elo-  S«e  below,  note  /,  on  the  word  inUUeeUve^ 

qiMDtly  applies  this  reasoning  to  the  So-  p.  280. 

preme  Being,  the  Dirine  Artist  of  the  uni-  *  **'  This  eternal  and  divine  is  what,**  at 

▼ene :  El  m  «al  ww  f^  /MBtty  iofs  r^K  Aristotle  says,  *^  all  beings  desire,  and  for 

Iccdw;  f^u^i  wm  rls  airiiy  9tny1l<rrrrat ;  the  sake  of  which  they  act  whatever  thcT 

nJCbuf  /ihf  yij>  cfnu  rhy  Mp,  itett  r»r  act  agreeably  to  nature.**    Ildtnra  'Ap  iKti- 

mXAw  rh  ^aMarttroy  iW*  oi  a&fM  KoXby,  vov  (sciL  rov  ktX  ico*  rov  Bttou)  opeycrai, 

ikX*  50«r  irai  r^  a^fAtri  ht^^u  rh  K^XKor  tciucdyov  tytxa  wpdrrtt  Zira  Kara  <p6<riy 

•M  \9tfimy  KoX^f,  &AX*  i$*¥  Kcd  6  Ktifiirtf  wpdrrti,    De  Anim.  L  ii  c.  4.  p.  28.  edit 

maXdr  jco)  woT€tfutv  tc^XXos,  kcU  BakirrriSi  Sylb. 

«d  oipopovj  arol  riiy  iv  obpoM^  Ot&y,  ww  Immediately  afterwards  he  subjoins  the 

T^  MUXot  rovTo  iicfTBnf  ^"i,  otov  4k  miyTJt  following  remarkable  passage,  by  which  he 

dUvribv    jco)    iunipdrw'    Ka$6<rop    afrrov  appears  to  refer  the  whole  system  of  natural 

furrtaxf  iKOOTa,  KoXit^  xai   iZpcud,  koI  production  or  generation  to  that  one  great 

n0(6fuwar  icol  kMcov  afnov  ivoAc/ircTai,  principle :  'Eve)  cilv  Koiyuytat  iiZvyar^T  ro9 

oloxp^  Kol  9ta\v6fify€i,  Kctt  ^up6fAfya :  del  Ktd  rov  Btiov  rp  avy^x'lth  8i^  rh  fiiiUhf 

**  Bat  if  even  now  you  wish  to  learn  the  M4xf*TBai  r&y  ^>$afr&y  rh  abrh  Kcd  |y 

satare  of  this  Sovereign  Being,  after  what  iipt$ft/$  9tafi4y9Uff  fi  iur4xfiy  Krvarai  %KQr 

manner  shall  any  one  be  able  to  explain  it  ?  <Frov^  raWrf  Kotywy^T,  rh  ft^y  fuiWoy^  rh 

Dhrinity  itself  is  surely  beauteous,  and  of  9k  Ifrroy  ical  9Mfi4yti  obK  aiirh,  4tX\*  ctoy 

aU  benitiea,**  &c.  &c  aM'  iipt0fA^  fihy  oirx  Ik,  dSci  tkw:*^  In- 

Thote  who  choose  to  see  the  remaining  asmuch,  tiierefore,  as  these  beings  (meaning 

nut  of  this  elegant  original,  elegantly  trans-  the  subordinate  and  inferior)  cannot  par- 

lated,  may  find  it  in  the  second  volume  of  ticipate  of  the  eternal  and  the  divine  in 

Lord  8liafteabary*s  Characteristics,  p.  295.  uninterrupted  continuity,  from  its  being  im- 

'  Htre  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  possible  that  any  thing  perishable  and  tran- 
tiie  three  great  jniuciples  of  the  soul,  an-  sient  should  remain  the  same  and  one  nu- 
ciently  called  rh  yojiruihy,  rh  oiVOirriicbK,  merically ;  hence  it  follows,  that  as  fiir  ai 
rh  Bpwmruthv^  **  the  intellective,  the  sensi-  each  is  capable  of  sharing  it,  so  far  it  parti- 
tive, and  the  nutritive.**  The  nutritive  is  cipates,  one  thing  in  a  greater  degree,  and 
treated  first,  then  the  sensitive,  then  the  another  in  a  less ;  and  that  each  thing  re- 
intellective,  mains  not  precisely  the  same,  but  as  it  were 
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In  all  the  energies  here  enumerated,  it  extends  throu; 
getables  as  well  as  animals.  But  with  animals,  taken  apai 
that  higher  active  faculty,  which,  by  emplojdng  the  org 
sense,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals,  distinguishes  them,  as 
sensitive,  from  vegetables  and  plants.  Further  than  thii 
man  alone  above  the  rest  it  is  that  still  superior  and  more 
faculty,  which,  by  its  own  divine  vigour,  unassisted  perhap 
organs,  makes  and  denominates  him  a  being  intellecti^ 
rational.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  description  of  those  forms,  which, 
purely  invisible,  and  (it  may  be  said)  totally  insensible, 
otherwise  to  be  known,  consciousness  alone  excepted,  tl 
sensible  operations  and  energies, '^  perceived  in  things  corp 

As  in  their  very  essence  they  imply  activity,  as  mi 
matter,  upon  which  they  operate,  implies  passivity;  he 
every  natural  composite  we  may  discern  the  influence  < 

the  same,  not  nmnerically  one,  but  one  in  Maximus  Tyriut.  Nothing  can  be « 

species."  importance  than  a  due  attentioi 

To  this  Virgil  alludes,  distinction ;  I  mean,  the  distinctior 

At  genus  immortale  manet.     Oeorg.  iv.  effects  and  causes  ;  between  effec 

See  Plat  Conviv.  p.  1 197.  C.  edit.  Fie.  are  visible,  and  causes  which  ore  i 

*•  Tw  9h  9v¥iififetv  rris  (f^x^s  al  Acx^ct-  between  effects,  the  natural  obje* 

0*01  rots  fi^y  iwwdpxowri  wcurcu,  KoBdirtp  our  sensations ;  and  causes,  whici 

ci'vo/Aci',  rois  8i  rivh  avr&p,  iviott  Z\  fiia  jects  of  no  sensation  at  alL 

fi6ni :  **  As  to  the  powers  of  the  soul  here  It  is  with  reference  to  this  d 

described,  they  exist  all  of  them  in  some  that  Cyrus  is  made  to  reason  in 

beings  ;  some  of  them  only  in  other  beings  ;  moments  by  Xenophon,  his  phi] 

and   in   some  beings  only  one  of  them."  historian,  who  thus  describes  him  a* 

Arist  de  An.  1.  ii.  c  3.  p.  26*.  edit  Sylb.  his  children :   06   yhp   5^ov    i 

That  is  to  say,  man  possesses  all ;  brutes  ccupus  Soirctrc  ciS^i^ox,  i)s  ouSci^  (a 

possess  some ;  plants,  one  only.     Man  has  lri,>  iwei^iaf  rov  iyBptinrlyou  fiio 

the  TegetatiTe,  the  sensitive,  and  the  intcl-  r^erw  oWi  yiip  yw  rot  rfjp  y*  ifii 

lective  foculty ;  brutes  only  the  vegetative  ^wpore,    AAA*    cUs    ^irtrpdrrvrOf 

and  the  sensitive ;  plants,  the  vegetative  cMiy  &s  oScav  jcarc^parc.     ^ 

alone.  cellcntly  translated  by  my  bonoun 

See  soon  after,  p.  28,  "Ayew  fily  ydip  rod  tion,  Mr.  Ashley :  **  You  ought  no 

tfpciTTiKoS,  K.  T.  A.  gine  you  certainly  know,  that,  afti 

Ideoque  ob  consortium  corporis  est  inter  closed  the  period  of  human  life,  1 

homines,  bcstiasque,  et  caetera  vita  carentia,  longer  exist     For  neither  do  you 

tocietas  communioque  corporeorum  proven-  my  soul ;  but  you  conclude  from  i 

tuum.     Siquidem   nasci,  nntriri,  crescere  tions,  that    it    does    exist"    C} 

commune  est  hominibus  cum  cceteris  ;  sen-  1.  viiL 

tire  vero  et  appetere,  commune  demum  ho-  Cicero  has  translated  the  same 

minibus  et  routis  tanturo,  et  ratione  car  with  great  elegance,  but  in  a  nuu 

rentibus  auimalibus.    Cupiditas  porro  atque  strict,  less  confined  to  the  original 

iiBcundia  vel  agrestium  vcl  mansuetorum,  Nolite  arbitrari,  0  mihi   carisi 

appetitus  irrationabHis  est :  hominis  vero,  me,  cum  a  vobis  discessero,  nusq 

cujus  est  proprium  rationi  roentem  appli-  nullum  fere  ;  nee  enim,  dum  eram  i 

care,  rationabilis :  ratiocinandi  enim  atque  animum  meum  videbatis,  sed  cum 

intelligendi,  sciendique  vemm  appetitus  pro-  hoc  corpore,  ex  iis  rebus,  quas  gen 

prius  est  hominis,  quia  a  cupiditate  atque  telligebatis :  eundem  igitur  esse  < 

iracundia    plurimum    distat     Ilia    quippe  etiamsi  nullum  vibebitis.    De  Senc 

etiam  in  mutis  animalibus,  et  multo  quidem  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  tl 

acriora,  cemuntur :  rationis  autero  perfectio  things,  which  have  no  sensible 

et  inteUectuB,  propria  Dei  et  hominis  tan-  may  be  described  accurately,  and 

turn.     Chalcid.  in  Pht  Tim.  p.  345.  edit,  bended  adeqiuitcly,  by  their  cnei 

Fabric  operations  upon  sensible  objects. 

"  See  the  passage  just  before  quoted  from 
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such  principles,  while,  under  different  proportions,  and  in  different 
degrees,  the  active  enlivens  the  passive,  and  the  passive  depresses 
the  active. 

It  is  to  this  that  Virgil  nobly  alludes,  when  he  tells  us,  that 
to  every  enlivened  substance,  every  animated  being,  there  was 
something  appertaining  of  ethereal  vigour  and  heavenly  origin, 
as  fJEur  forth  as  not  retarded  by  its  mortal  and  earthly  members. 

Igneus  est  ollis  vigor,  et  ccelestis  origo 

Semmibus,  quantum  nos  nozia  corpora  tardant, 

Terrenique  hcbetant  artus,  moribundaque  membra.  ^Ed.  tL 

Could  we  penetrate  that  mist,  which  hides  so  much  from 
bnman  eyes,  and  follow  these  composites  to  their  different  and 
original  principles,  we  might  gain,  perhaps,  a  glimpse  of  two 
objects  worth  contemplating;  of  that  which  is  first,  and  that 
which  is  last,  in  the  general  order  of  being ;  of  pure  energy  in 
the  Supreme  Mind,  the  first  mover  of  all  efficients ;  of  pure 
passivity  in  the  lowest  matter,  the  ultimate  basis  of  all  subjects.^ 

But  lest  these  should  be  esteemed  speculations  rather  foreign, 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  analogy  between  things  natural  and 
artificial ;  how,  that  as  there  are  no  forms  of  art  which  did  not 
pre-exist  in  the  mind  of  man,  so  are  there  no  forms  of  nature 
which  did  not  pre-exist  in  the  mind  of  God.  It  is  through  this 
we  comprehend,  how  mind  or  intellect  is  the  region  of  forms,^ 

'  Thus  the  Stoics:    Aoicct    8*    ainois  thing*  which  is  agent;  and  something,  which 

Vx^  <fy«u  TWf  iKuy  8^  rh  wotow  koI  is  patient ;  thus  among  natural  beings,  Ood 

fi  vdirxW'  rh  fjup  olv  riffxoy  ^lyai  r^y  is  the  agent ;  matter,  the  patient ;  but  the 

Cmor  detayj  rV  (^^V^t  rh  H  iroiovy,  rhy  elements  are  both  agent  and  patient  united.^ 

ffubrf  xSyw^  rhy  0t6y:  ^  Their  opinion  Upon  this  Simplicius  observes,  2a^vf 

ia>  that  the  principles  of  all  things  are  two,  8^    oyros    rod    \tyofi4yovt    wapaitiyfAara 

the  active  principle  and  the  passive  ;  that  ipxny^'^oi'ra  w€u>4$€ro9  wotuy  fi^y  rhy 

the  passive  principle  is  that  substance  void  Bthy  vivify,  f  km  rh.  iXXa  rk  woifiruck 

of  all  quality,  matter ;  the  active  principle,  cd^ia  trvyiwrreu,  mLrxfty  8i  rijy  0At)r,  9f 

^  reason  which  exists  within  it,  GodJ"  ^y  koI  rk  &XAa  /Aer^x^i  rov  wiffx*^*  "^^^ 

IW*  Laert  vii  1 34.  Toiuy  8^  kolL  irJurx^^^  "^^  oroixcto,  }o<rhf  8^ 

The  following  passage  from  Ammonius  is  fur^xoyra  irol  SKris  Kcd  cfSovf ;  **  Though 

i^nDarkable,  and  weU  applies  to  the  present  what  has  been  said  is  evident,  he  has  ad- 

"ibjeet:  Ai^  ^curl  riiy  ti\riy  r^  0ft^  ayo-  duced  (to  explain  himself)  the  two  highest 

^t  &ftotAff6€u.  &fwiwr6€u  fi^y,  iri  8i*  and  most  leading  instances,  saying,  that 

ivo^fws    rS»y   &\A»k  tniiiaiyrrai   ixd^  Ood  is  agent,  whom  all  other  active  causes 

^fpw,  ayo/iotws  8^,  8ri  rov  fihy,  Kptirrovos  follow ;  and  matter,  patient,  through  which 

^sf)  #  Korhi  wdtrra  t&  5rra,  ikwoi^durKOfity  other  beings  partake  of  passion  ;  and  that 

"^0,  rjyt  8^    0Ai?f,  x^^P^^^^   otmis   Ij  the  elements  are  both  agents  and  patients, 

(*ri  TiCrro,  ravra  iaro^iaKOfify :   **  For  inasmuch  as  they  participate  both  of  matter 

^  reason  diey  say  that  matter  is  dissimi-  and  of  form.""    SimpL  in  Pned.  p.  84.  edit 

hAj  similar  to  the  divinity  ;  is  similar,  Basil.  1551. 

Wanse  each  of  them  is  explained  by  a  ^  See  Aristotle,  already  quoted,  p.  277,  in 

^BgMion  of  all  other  things  ;  dissimilarly  his  tract />e^ntfna,  I  iii.  4.  p.  57.  edit  Sylb. 

tt,  inasmuch  as  we  deny  aJl  things  of  the  In  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  same  book, 

trinity,  by  its  being  better  than  all  things ;  p.  62,  he  calls  the  soul,  cf8of  cT8«v,  **•  the 

*«  deny  them   of  matter,  by   its  being  form  of  forms  ;*^  and  that  not  only  from  its 

^otml"    Ammon.  in  Praedic.  p.  50.  B.  being   that   supreme  characterising  power 

Aithytas  thus  expresses  himself  in  his  which  gives  to  subordinate  beings  their  pe- 

I^orie  dialect :  Th  ^y  iyrl  icoUoyy  rh  8i  culiar  form  or  character,  but  as  it  uses  them, 

^X^'  ^^  4y  roTs  ^vcikoIs  iroUoy  ix\y  6  when  made,  agreeably  to  their  respective 

^t  t4axov  84   a   8Aa,  koI  woUoy  koI  natures.     In  this  hist  acceptation  it  is  the 

^4mxoy^  TO  ffToix«*«  .*  "  There   is  bome-  form  of  forms,  as  the  hand  appears  to  be 
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in  a  far  more  noble  and  exalted  sense,  than  by  being  their  pas- 
sive receptacle  through  impressions  from  objects  without.  It  is 
their  region,  not  by  being  the  spot  into  which  they  migrate  as 
strangers,  but  in  which  they  dwell  as  avroxOoves^  the  "  original 
natives'*^  of  the  country.  It  is  in  mind  they  first  exist,  before 
matter  can  receive  them;'  it  is  from  mind,  when  they  adorn 
matter,  that  they  primarily  proceed :  so  that,  whether  we  con- 
template the  works  of  art,  or  the  more  excellent  works  of  nature, 
all  that  wc  look  at  as  beautiful,  or  listen  to  as  harmonious,  is  the 
genuine  effluence  or  emanation  of  mind.* 

And  now  to  recapitulate  what  we  have  said  concerning  form. 
We  have  traced  its  variety,  from  the  lifeless  and  inanimate  up  to 
the  living  and  animating;  from  figures,  colours,  and  sensible 
qualities,  up  to  the  powers  only  knowable  through  their  eneigies 
and  operations ;  in  other  words,  from  those  forms  which  are  but 
passive  elements,  up  to  those  which  are  efficient  causes. 

Even  in  these  active,  animating,  and  efficient  forms,  besides 
the  difierences  which  we  have  remarked,  there  is  still  another 
worth  regarding.  Some  of  them  cannot  act  without  corporeal 
connections,  while  to  others  such  connections  appear  to  be  no 
way  requisite.  What,  for  example,  is  the  vegetative  power  in 
plants,  without  a  natural  body  for  it  to  nourish  and  enliven! 
What  the  sensitive  powers  of  hearing  or  of  seeing,  without  the 
corporeal  organs  of  an  ear,  or  an  eye?  These  are  animating 
forms,'*  which  though  themselves  not  body,  are  yet  so  far  in- 

the  oiigan  of  organs ;  to  be  that  superior  be  exquisite  to  a  degree,  yet  are  audi  beiiigi 

instrument  which  uses  the  rest,  the  chisel,  to  such  objects,  as  if  thej  had  no  oigans  at 

the  pencil,  the  lyre,  &c. ;  all  which  inferior  alL     ^  Eyes  haye  they,  and  see  not,*^  &c 

organs  or  instruments,  without  this  previous         And  hence  the  meaning  of  that  fine  tro- 

and  superior  one  to  employ  them,  would  be  chaic  Terse  in  the  Sicilian  poet  and  f^o- 

inefficacious  and  dead,  and  incapable  of  pro-  sopher,  Epicharmus : 

dncing  any  single  efllect — ^  ^X^  Aairtp  ^  Novs  &p^  Kcd  yovs  iuco6€i'  t*  (kXXa  Km^ 

Xfip  4<rri'  Ko)  yhp  ri  x«V>  6pyay6y  icrriy  koX  rwp\d. 

iprydvetv.    Arist  in  loc  It  is  mind  alone  that  ases,  tkai  hean ;  all 

*  In  the  scriptural  account  of  creation,  thinpt  besidet  are  deaf  and  btuuL 
light,  previously  to  its  existence,  is  com-        Clem.  Alex.  voL  L  p.  442.  edit.  PotL  Max. 
manded  to  exist :  **  And  God  said.  Let  their  Tyr.  edit  8vo.  p.  12.  edit  4to.  p.  203. 

be  light,  and  there  was  light*^     So  also  ^  "Otrvy  ydp  iartp  ^x^  ^  ipifry^ia 

Tegetables  and  animals,  previously  to  their  (ra»fiariic^,  iifKoy  ISri  ravras  Arcv  trdiputret 

existing,  are  commanded  to  exist     Now,  itH^yaroy    ^dpx^ur    oTor    fiaJH(faf    Kr«v 

whether  by  these  commands  we  suppose  woltvy.  Sore  Kci  $vpa0€P  clcrieycu  AS^roror 

certain  verbal  orders,  or  (what  seems  fiir  — \(lw9Tai  8i  rhy  vow  fUyoy  B^pa$€yiwtk' 

more  probable)  only  a  divine  volition,  re-  <ri4vah   KtxX   Btioy  tlytu  fUyop'  oM  yitp 

spect  must  needs  have  been  had  to  certain  avrov  rp  iytpyti^  Kowmy^t  vttfutTutii  M^ 

pre-existing  forms,  else  such  words  or  such  ytia :  *^  As  many  feculties  or  principles  of 

volitions  must   have   been   devoid   of  all  the   soul  as   require   bodily  or    ccffporeal 

meaning.  energy,  [that  is,  which  require  a  body  or 

*  A  proo^  that  these  transcendent  ob-  an  organ  to  enable  them  to  act,]  these,  it  is 
jects  are  of  an  origin  truly  mental,  is,  that  evident,  cannot  exist  without  a  body ;  as, 
nothing  but  mind  or  intellect  can  recognise  for  example,  the  locomotive  &culty  of 
or  comprehend  them.  And  hence  it  follows,  walking  cannot  exist  without  feet:  eo  Uiat 
that,  if  this  intellective  faculty  be  wanting,  for  such  faculties  to  pass  into  the  body 
as  it  is  to  inferior  animals,  or  be  unhappily  from  without  [originally  separate  and  de- 
debased,  as  too  often  happens  to  our  own  tached  from  it]  is  a  thing  impoMible :  it 
species ;  though  their  sensitive  organs  may  remains,  therefore,  that  mind  or  iatellett 
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aopuable  from  it,  that  were  their  connection  diflsolyed,  thej 
would  be  as  unable  to  exert  themselves,  as  the  painter  deprived 
of  his  pencil,  or  the  harper  of  his  harp.     It  is  not  so  with  that 

perceptive  power,  unmixed  and  pure  intelligence,  the  objects  of 
which  being  purely  intelligible,  are  all  congenial  with  itself. 

Corporeal  connections  appear  so  little  wanted  here,  that  perhaps 
it  is  then  in  its  highest  vigour,  when  it  is  wholly  separated  and 
detached.  It  is  in  this  part  of  our  animating;  form,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  immortal  and  divine;^  it  is  this  indeed  is  all  of  it 

■lone  should  pass  into  us  from  without,  of  the  sensitiTe  part,  and  that  of  the  in- 

[that  ii,  be  separate  and  wholly  detached,]  tcllective  part :  **  sensation  (he  tells  us)  ia 

and  should  alone  be  something  divine ;  be-  impaired  by  the  violence  of  sensible  objects ; 

cnue  with  the  energy  of  this  &culty  bodily  excessive  sounds,  excessive  light,  excessive 

cneigy  has  no  communication ;  that  is,  there  smells,  prevent  us  from  hearings  fh>m  seeing 

is  no  want  of  corporeal  organs  for  reasoning  or  from  smelling.**    'AAA*  6  yovs,  ^om  rx 

ttd  thinking,  as  there  is  want  of  eyes  for  vo^o^  <r^6Spa  pofirhv^  ovx  hrrw  pou  rk 

seeing,  or  of  ears  for  hearing.**    Anst  de  ^oSf^rrcpo,  kKXk  icol  iiiKXoir  rh  fikpyiif 

Animal.  Gen.  L  ii.  c.  3.  p.  208,  209.  edit  oUrBriruchp  9{tK  &ycv  rc^^coros,  6  9h  povs 

SylK  X'^'P**^^' '  **  ^^^  mind,  when  it  contemplates 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  those  parts  any  thing  clearly  and  strongly  intelligible^ 

ef  the  soul  which  are  inseparable  from  does  not  for  that  reason  less  comprNiend 

body,  because  they  cannot  energize  without  inferior  objects  of  intellection,  but  even 

it,  he  adds,  ^  there  is  however  no  objection  more  ;  the  cause  is,  the  sensitive  principle 

irliy  some  parts  should  not  be  separable  ;  exists  not  without  a  body,  (its  organs  being 

and  that,  because  they  are  the  energies  of  all  bodily ;)  but  mind,  on  the  eontnry,  ia 

BO  one  body  whatever.     Besides  (he  goes  separable  and  detached.**    Ibid.  L  iii  c.  4. 

on  and  says)  it  is  not  yet  evident,  whether  Cyrus,  in  the  speech  attributed  to  him 

the  ioul  may  be  not  the  life  and  energy  of  by  Xenophon,  and  quoted  before,  page  280, 

the  body,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  pilot  speaks  as  follows. 

is  the  l^e  and  energy  of  the  ship  :**  off  fiijv  OCroi  fyuyt,  2  waHBts,  oitS^  rovro  n^ 

iXX*  iwid  yt  oMy  k«A^c<,  ttk  rh  titfiwhs  iroT€  iwtladriv,  &s  ri  ^x^*  ^^  H^^  ^  ^ 

fl{  effrs^f  iPTMXdxti*  rov  ir^fiaros  ^  4^X^»  ^<>7?«  r^BrriKtv,     'OoS»  yhp^  Zrt  ical  rk 

ftmp  wAsrr^  vAotou.    Arist  de  Anima,  9yriirk  0-ii/iara,  f^op  ok  ip  ubroh  xp^^or  if 

ii.  c.  1.  h  ^x^*  fipra  wap^xtrai,    Oi>94  */«,  tfwms 

In  this  last  instance  he  gives  a  fine  il-  tupfKitp  farm  4i  ^rvx^,  iwtMuf  rod  t/^popos 

fautcation  of  the  supreme  and  divine  part  of  a^iAoros    9lxo.  y^prtroL,  oM  rovro  wi^ 

the  soul,  that  is,  the  mind  or  intellect     It  ircMrftai*  AAA*  iriip  Aicparos  tnd  KoBaphs  6 

belongs  (it  seems)  to  the  body,  as  a  pflot  pods  i§cKpi$pt  r&rt  Kcd  ^popift^eerop  tbchs 

does  to  the  ship ;  within  which  ship  though  airhp   thtu.     AiakvofUpov  9k  ipBpdhroWf 

the  pilot  exist,  and  which  said  ship  though  8^A<i  iarip  KKoora  iirlopra  irphf  rh  6/u>- 

the  |rilet  govern,  yet  b  the  pilot  notwiUi-  ^^Aoi^,  w\^p  rris  ^x^^'  o'^  m  /a^mv  oirre 

standing  no  part  of  the  ship :  he  may  leave  wapowra  olrrt    iartowra    6pSirtu.     Ktpo^ 

h  without  change  either  in  the  ship  or  in  Kvpov  flcud.  H.  p.  655.  edit  Hutchinson, 

biiasflf ;  and  may  still  (we  know)  exist  4to.  Oxon.  1727. 

when  the  ship  is  no  more.  Thus  translated  by  the  above-mentioned 

*  *0  M  povs  Houcw  iyylp§ir0cu,  obaia  rts  excellent  translator. 

sIva,  md  oi  ^tlptvBai:  ^'mind  seems  to  **No,   children,   I   can  never  be    per- 

be  implanted  [into  the  body,]  being  a  pe-  suoded,  that  the  soul  lives  no  longer  than 

enUsr  substance  of  itself  and  not  to  be  cor-  it  dwells  in  this  mortal  body,  and  that  it 

n^ed  or  to  perish,'*  (as  the  body  does.)  dies  on  separation.    For  I  see  that  the  soul 

Anst-  de  An.  Li  c.  4.  p.  15.     And  soon  communicates  vigour  and  motion  to  mortal 

ifter,  when  he  has  told  us  that  the  passions  bodies,  during  its  continuance  in    them, 

perish  with  the  body,  to  which  Uiey  are  Neither  can  I  be  persuaded,  that  the  soul 

imeparably  united,  he  adds — &  9h  povs  X<rets  is  divested  of  intelligence,  on  its  separation 

Mrtp6p  rt  jco)  iLwa$4s:  **but  the  mind  from  this  gross  senseless  body;   but  it  is 

perhaps  is  something  more  divine,  and  free  probable,  tiiat  when  the  soul  is  separated, 

from  pasdoo,  or  being  acted  upon.**  it  becomes  pure  and  entire,  and  is  then 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work,  he  more  intelligent     It  is  evident,  that,  on 

distinguishes  between  the  original  capacity  man*s  dissolution,  every  part  of  him  returns 
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that  a  rational  man  would  wish  to  preserve,  when  he  would  be 
rather  thankiul  to  find  his  passions  and  his  appetites  extinct. 

And  thus  having  traced  the  various  order  of  forms,  from  the 
lowest  and  basest  up  to  the  highest  and  best,  and  considered 
how,  though  differing,  they  all  agree  in  this,  that  they  give  to 
every  being  its  peculiar  and  distinctive  character,  we  shall  here 
conclude  our  speculations  concerning  form,  the  second  species  of 
substance,  and  which  appears  in  part  to  be  an  elementy  in  part  an 
efficient  cause.^ 

And  yet  we  cannot  quit  these  speculations,  the  latter  part  of 
them  at  least,  without  a  few  observations  on  their  dignity  and 
importance. 

Their  principal  object  has  been  to  shew,  that  in  the  great 
intellectual  system  of  the  universe,  means  do  not  lead  to  ends, 
but  ends  lead  to  means ;  that  it  was  not  the  organization  of  the 
sheep'^s  body  which  produced  the  gentle  instincts  of  the  sheep ; 
nor  that  of  the  lion'*s  body  which  produced  the  ferocious  in- 
stincts of  the  lion ;  •  but  because,  in  the  divine  economy  of  the 
whole,  such  respective  animating  and  active  principles  were 
wanting,  it  was  therefore  necessary  that  they  should  be  furnished 
with  such  peculiarly  organized  bodies,  that  they  might  be  enabled 
to  act,  and  to  perform  their  part,  agreeably  to  their  respective 
natures,  and  their  proper  business  in  the  world. 

The  ancient  system  of  atheism  supposed  the  organs  to  come 
first,  before  any  thing  further  was  thought  of;^  which  organs, 

to  what  is  of  the  same  nature  with  itself,  beginning  of  this  note,  the  following  remark 

except  the   soul:    that  alone  is  invisible,  and  quotation  may  perhaps  inform  us  further 

both  during  its  presence  here,  and  at  its  in  the  sentiments  of  the  Stagirite,  and  his 

departure."     Cyropaed.  p.  326,  327.  schooL 

Thus  translated  by  Cicero :  Mihi  quidem  The  human  intellect  was  supposed  by  the 

nunquam  persuadcri  potest  animos,  dum  in  Peripatetics  to  be  pure  and  absolute  ca- 

corporibus  cssent  raortalibus,  vivere  ;  cum  pacity ;   to  be  no  particular  thing,  till  it 

exissent  ex  iis,  emori :  ncc  vcro  turn  animum  began  to   comprehend   things  ;  nor  to  be 

esse  insipicntem,  cum  ex  insipienti  corpore  blended  with  body,  because,  if  it  were,  it 

eTasisset  sed,  cum,  omni  admixtione  corporis  would  have  some  quality  of  body  adhere 

liberatus,  purus  et  integer  esse  coepisset,  to  it,  (such  as   hot,  cold,  and  the  like,) 

tum   esse  sapientem.     Atque  etiam,   cum  which  quality  would  of  coune  obstruct  its 

hominis  natura  morte  dissolvitur,  caeterarum  operations.     On  the  contrary,  they  held  it 

rerum    perspicuum   est   quo   quxque    dis-  to  receive  its  impressions,  4(<nrep  iw  7p<V~ 

cedant ;    abeunt  enim   illuc   omnia,  unde  fiartitpf  f  firid^r  vwdpx't  ^vrcXex<^f  y^ 

orta  sunt:   animus  autem  solus,  nee  cum  ypaff4i4yov^  ^as  impressions  are  made  in 

adest,  nee  cum  discedit,  apparet     De  Se-  a  writing  tablet,  where  nothing  as  yet  is  in 

nectute,  cap.  22.  actuality  written.'*^  Aristot.  de  Anima,  lib. 

These  speculations  of  Cynis  may  more  iiL  c.  4.  p.  58.  edit  Sylb, 

properly  be  called  the  speculations  of  Xeno-  But  this  in  the  way  of  digression :  it  is 

phon,  who  derived  them  without  doubt  (as  only   the    short  specimen   of   an   ancient 

he  did  the  rest  of  his  philosophy)  from  his  speculation,  which   gives  us  reasons,  why 

great  master,  Socnitcs.     They  passed  also  the   human  intellect  can  have   no  innate 

into  other  systems  of  philosophy,  derived  ideas. 

from  the  same  original ;  such,  for  example,  ^  See  the  two  last  notes  of  the  preceding 

BA  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  who  was  a  chapter. 

hearer  and  a  disciple  as  well  of  Socrates  as  *  See  before,  in   the  beginning  of  this 

of  Pkto.  chapter,  p.  278. 

Besides  what  has  been  oflfered  in   the  ^  See  llermcs,  p.  232. 
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being  all  of  them  fonned  fortuitously,  some  of  them  luckily  an- 
swered an  end,  and  others  answered  none :  those  that  answered, 
for  a  while  subsisted ;  those  that  failed,  immediately  perished. 

Empedocles  (which  is  somewhat  surprising,  if  we  consider 
some  of  his  better  and  more  rational  doctrines)  appears  to  have 
favoured   this  opinion :    koI   tu   fjLopca   t&v  ^dxov  «7ro   tvxv^ 
feveadai  ra  TrXeiara  <fyrjalv :  "  he  says,  (as  Aristotle  tells  us,) 
that  the  limbs  of  animals  were  the  greater  part  of  them  made 
by  chance.'*^     Soon  after  this,  Aristotle  proceeds  in  explaining 
this  strange  system :  oirov  fiev  oiv  airavra  a-vvijSi]^  &(nr€p  k^v 
el  eveKci  rov  iyiyvero^  ravra  fiev  iadadrj^  airo  tov  avTOfidrov 
avirravra  iiriTTfBela}^,  oaa  Be  fMf)  oiJtg)?,  dircoXeTO  teal  diroX^ 
Xirrat,  KaOawep  '^EfMireBoKXtf^  Xiyei  rd  jSoiryevrj  xal  dvZpoirptopa  : 
^^  when  therefore  these  limbs  all  coincided,  as  if  they  had  been 
made   for  the  purpose,  they  were  then  saved  and  preserved, 
having  been  thus  aptly  put  together  by  the  operation  of  chance ; 
but  such  as  coincided  not,  these  were  lost,  and  still  [as  far  as 
they  arise]  are  lost ;  according  to  what  Empedocles  says  con- 
cerning   [those  monstrous   productions]   the  bull  species  vnth 
human  heads.^^     Arist.  Physic.  I.  ii.  c.  4.  8. 

Lucretius  advances  the  same  doctrine,  which  was  indeed 
suitable  to  his  ideas  of  the  world'^s  production.  The  earth,  he 
tells  us,  in  his  account  of  creation,  aimed  at  the  time  to  create 
many  portentous  beings,  some  with  strange  faces  and  members ; 
others  deficient,  without  either  feet  or  hands ;  but  the  endeavours 
were  fruitless,  for  nature  could  not  support,  and  carry  them  on 
to  maturity : 

Multaque  tarn  TelluB  etiam  portenta  creare 
Conata  est,  mira  fade,  membrisquc  coorta ; 
Orba  pedum  partim,  manuum  viduata  vicisBmi : 

Nequicquam,  qaoniam  Natura  absterrait  auctum. 

Nee  potuere  cupitum  setatis  tangere  florem. 

Nee  reperire  cibum,  &c.  Lucret  ▼.  835,  &c. 

It  is  more  expressly  in  contradiction  to  the  doctrines  inculcated 
through  this  whole  tract,  that  he  denies  final  causes ;  that  he 
holds,  eyes  were  not  made  for  seeing,  nor  feet  for  walking,  &c. ; 
that  he  calls  such  explanations  a  preposterous  and  inverted 
order,  the  existence  of  the  use  (according  to  him)  not  leading  to 
the  production  of  the  thing,  but  the  casual  production  of  the 
thing  leading  to  the  existence  of  the  use. 

Lniniua  nc  £acias  oculoram  clara  creata, 
Prospicere  ut  poisimuB,  et,  ut  proferre  riai 
ProceroB  passus,  ideo,  &c 

Cstera  de  genere  hoc  inter  quaecunque  pretantur, 

Omnia  perversa  prsepostera  sunt  ratione : 

Nil  adeo  quoniam  natam*tt  in  corpore,  ut  uti 

FoMimus ;  sed  quod  natum*8t,  id  procreat  usus.         Lucret  !▼.  822.  30. 

An  elegant  poet  of  our  own,  states  this  doctrine  with  his  usual 
humour : 
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Note  here,  Lncretios  dares  to  t«ach 
(As  all  oar  youths  may  learn  from  Cieeck) 
That  eyes  were  made,  but  could  not  riew. 
Nor  himdt  embrace,  nor  feet  pursue ; 
«        But  heedless  Nature  did  produce 

The  members  first,  and  then  the  use : 
What  each  must  act,  was  yet  unknown, 
*  Till  all  was  moved  by  Chance  alone. 
A  man  first  builds  a  country  seat. 
Then  finds  the  walls  not  fit  to  eat ; 
Another  plants,  and  wondYing  sees 
Nor  books,  nor  medals  on  his  trees. 
Yet  poet  and  philosopher 
Was  he,  who  durst  such  whims  aver. 
Blest,  for  his  sake,  be  human  reason. 
Which  came  at  last,  tho^  late,  in  season.  Prior*s  Alma,  canto  L 

The  poet  had  cause  to  be  thankful,  that  a  time  came,  when 
men  of  sense  opposed  reason  to  such  sophistry ;  but  the  opposi- 
tion was  not  so  late,  nor  so  long  in  coming,  as  he  imagined. 
G-alen,  many  centuries  ago,  in  his  excellent  treatise  De  Usu 
Partium ;  Oicero,  in  the  best  and  most  conclusive  part  of  his 
treatise  De  Nafura  Deorum;  and  before  them  both,  as  well 
as  before  Lucretius,  Aristotle,  through  every  part  of  his  works, 
and,  above  all,  in  those  respecting  the  history  of  the  members, 
and  the  progression  of  animals,  had  inculcated,  with  irresistible 
strength  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  of  final  causes ;  which 
if  we  allow  with  regard  to  ourselves,  but  deny  to  nature,  we 
totally  annihilate  through  the  universe  any  divine  or  intelligent 
principle.  For  nothing  can  be  divine,  which  is  not  intelligent ; 
nor  any  thing  intelligent,  which  has  not  a  meaning;  nor  any 
being  have  a  meaning,  which  has  no  scope,  or  final  cause,  to 
govern  and  direct  its  energies  and  operations. 

A  painter,  painting  a  hundred  portraits,  succeeds  in  ninety- 
nine,  and  fails  in  one.  We  may  possibly  impute  the  single 
failure  to  chance;  but  can  we  possibly  impute  to  chance  his 
success  in  the  ninety-nine !  How  then  can  we  dream  of  chance 
in  the  operations  of  nature ;  operations  so  much  more  accurate, 
though  withal  so  much  greater,  and  more  numerous,  than  those 
of  the  painter?  Chance  is  never  thought  of  in  that  which 
happens  always ;  nor  in  that  which  happens  for  the  most  part ; 
but,  if  any  where,  in  that  which  happens  unexpectedly  and 
rarely.* 

And  so  much  for  those  philosophers,  recorded  for  having 
hardily  denied  a  Providence. 

*  See  the  note,  p.  12, 13,  where  the  doc-  It  was  consonant  to  the  reasoning  there 

trine  of  chance  and  fortune  is  discussed  at  held,  that  Plato,  long  before,  is  said  to  hare 

large  upon  the  Peripatetic  principles ;  and  called  fortune  <r6fiTToofia  ^6<r€c»s  1l  wpotu- 

where  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  that  /»^c<#r ;  **  a  symptom,  or  thing  co-incident 

most  subtle  and  ingenious  argument  of  the  either  with   nature  or  the  human  wiU.^ 

Stagirite,by  which  heproyesthateAoiioeand  See  Suidas  in  the  word  ZlfjMpfA4ni.  Plato^ 

JbrtuM  are  so  far  from  supplanting  mtmi,  account  will  be  better  understood,  perhaps, 

or  on  intelligent  principle^  that  the  exist-  by  recurring  to  the  quotation  in  the  former 

ence  of  the  two  former  necessarily  infers  part  of  this  note, 
the  existence  of  the  latter. 
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There  are  others,  who,  thoucfh  they  have  not  denied  one,  have 
yet  made  systems  that  would  do  without  one ;  seeming  to  think, 
concerning  the  trouble  of  governing  a  world,  as  queen  Dido  did 
of  old, 

Scilicet  is  superis  labor  est ;  ea  cura  quietos 

SoUicitat?»»  Vii^. -ffin.  iv. 

A  third  sort,  with  more  decency,  have  neither  denied  a  Pro- 
yidcDce,  nor  omitted  one ;  yet  have  seldom  recurred  to  it,  but 
upon  pressing  occasions,  when  difficulties  arose,  which  they 
either  happened  to  find,  or  had  happened  to  make.  They  appear 
to  have  conducted  themselves  by  Uorace^s  advice : 

Nee  Deos  intenit,  nisi  dignns  vindice  nodof.  Uor.  Art  Poet 

A  fourth  philosopher  remains,  and  a  respectable  one  he  is, 
wbo  supposes  Providential  wisdom  never  to  cease  for  a  single 
moment ;  and  who  says  to  it  with  reverence,  what  Ulysses  aid 
to  Minerva, 

Kcr^ftcKoy.* 

Nor  can  I  moye,  and  'scape 
Thy  notice.^ 

But  to  quit  philosophers  and  poets,  and  return  from  a  digres- 
sion, to  which  we  have  been  led  insensibly  by  the  latent  con- 
nection of  many  different  ideas. 

There  remains  nothing  further,  in  the  treating  of  substance^ 

^It  was  the  advice  of  the  Epicureans,        Ausoninshas  translated  the  sentiment  in 

with  r^ard  to  ^  tkemseWee,  not  to  marry,  two  iambics,  Ep^  cm*. 

■Dt  to  have  children,  not  to  engage  in  Quod  ed  beatum,  morU  ei  tgtertmm  oanms, 

foblic  affiiirs  :**  oh  yitp  y€^ifrr4o¥y  &\A  oiHh  Nee  rihi  park  negotiuniy  noc  alteru 
rmBo9otfir4oPi  AAA'  obHh  woXirwriov,  Ar*         See  also  Lucretius  i.  57.  vi.  83,  whom 

lin.  Epict  ill.  7.  p.  384.  edit  Upt    The  Horace  seems  to  have  copied  In  the  terset 

ysKtkil  Ufe,  aeeoiding  to  them,  was,  like  aboye  quoted. 

that  of  Sisphos,  a  Ufe  of  labour  which        It  is  true,  this  idea  destroyed  that  of  a 

knew  no  end.  Pro\'idence  ;  but  to  them,  who  derired  the 

JGTop  ed  admerm  wunmlem  hmden  tmmts  worid  from  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoma, 


9110^  iamem  a  tmnmo  jam  vortim  such  a  consequence  was  of  smaU  import- 
ance. 

VoMtmt^etpkmiraptimpditaquoracampL  *  Hom.  Iliad,  x.  ver.  279.    See  Arrian^ 

Lucret  iii  1013,  &c  Epictetus,  Kb.  L  c.  12,  both  in  the  origina]. 

Hence,  with  regard  to  their  goda,  they  and  in  Mrsi  Carter*s  excellent  translation. 

pnmded  them  a  similar  felicity ;  a  felicity*  See  also  the  comment  of  my  worthy  and 

kke  ibiOT  own,  detached  from  all  attention,  learned  friend  Upton,  on  this  chapter,  in 

Tkoa  Uonoe,  when  an  Epicurean :  his  valuable  edition  of  that  author,  toL  il. 

Dbo§  didiei  $eeurum  offere  «mm,  p.  40,  41.     See  also  Psalm  exxzix. 

iV«e,  u  quid  mki/aeiat  natura^  deoa  id  ^  To  the  citations  in  note  /,  p.  293,  may 

TVsiiCef  ear  alio  ctdi  demittere  tecto,  be  added  the  following  fine   sentiment  of 

Hor.  lib.  L  sat  5.  Thales:  'Ho^rria^Tis  ^hv,  el  A^^oi  B^obs 

Thos  Epicurus  himself:  rh  fiOKdptop  Kot  &^9pwros  muc&p'  &XA'  oMi  9iayoo^fifPost 

ii^Baprow  o0rc  ubrh  wpdyfiara  fx^i,  oCrt  1^ :  ^  One  asked  him.  If  a  man  might 

iAXy  m^^cf ;  **  that  which  is  blessed  and  escape  the  knowledge  of  the  gods,  when  he 

iBUBortal  (meaning  the  IMrine  Nature)  has  was  oommiiHaff  injustice  ?  No,  says  he,  not 

■either  itsalf  any  business,  nor  does  it  find  even  when  he  is  medHaiinp  W*  Diog»  Laert 

butioefli  for  any  other.**    Diog.  Laert  z.  i  36. 
139. 
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than  to  say  Bomething  of  those  characters  which  are  osoally 
ascribed  to  it  by  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  when  they  consider 
it  not  in  a  physical,  but  in  a  logical  view. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

CONCERNING  THE  PROPERTIES  OP  SUBSTANCE,  ATTRIBUTED  TO  IT  IN  THE 

PERIPATETIC  LOGIC. 

The  ancient  logicians,  or  rather  Aristotle  and  his  school,  have 
given  us  of  substance  the  following  characters. 

They  inform  us,  that,  as  substance,  it  is  not  susceptible  of 
more  and  less.^  Thus  a  lion  is  not  more  or  less  a  lion,  by  being 
more  or  less  bulky ;  'a  triangle  is  not  more  or  less  a  triangle,  by 
being  more  or  less  acute-angled.  The  intensions  and  remissions 
are  to  be  found  in  their  accidents ;  the  essences  remain  simply 
and  immutably  the  same,  and  either  absolutely  are,  or  abso- 
lutely are  not. 

Again ;  substance,  they  tell  us,  admits  of  no  contraries."  It  is 
to  this  that  Milton  alludes,  when,  after  having  personified  sab- 
stance,  he  tells  us. 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap. 

And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  her  flowery  lap.         Milt.  Poems,  No.  ii. 

The  assertion  is  evident  in  compound  beings,  that  is  to  say, 
in  substances  natural ;  for  what  is  there  contrary  to  man  con- 
sidered as  man,  or  to  lion  considered  as  lion !  This  is  true  also 
in  the  relation  borne  by  matter  to  form ;  for  while  contraries  by 
their  coincidence  destroy  each  other,  these  two,  matter  and 
form,  coalesce  so  kindly,  that  no  change  to  either  arises  from 
their  union.  Thus  the  marble,  when  adorned  with  the  form  of 
a  statue,  is  as  precisely  marble  as  it  was  before ;  and  the  oak, 
when  fashioned  into  the  form  of  a  ship,  is  as  truly  oak  as  when 
it  flourished  in  the  forest.  If  there  be  any  contrariety  in  sub- 
stance, it  is  that  of  form  to  privation,  where  privation  neverthe- 
less is  nearly  allied  to  nonentity. 

Lastly ;  substance,  they  tell  us,  is  something,  which,  though  it 
have  no  contrary,  yet  is  by  nature  susceptible  of  all  contraries, 
itself  still  remaining  one  and  the  same." 

We  cannot  forget  that  description,  given  by  Virgil,  of  the 
Cumaean  prophetess : 

Subito  non  vultas,  non  color  unus, 
Non  coniptae  mansere  comae  ;  sed  pectus  anhelnm, 
£t  rabie  fera  corda  tument.  Ma^  tL 

1  AoKCi  8^  ri  oinrta  fi^  ^iri8cx«''0at  rh  edit  Sylb. 
ftoAAov  Kol  rh  ^rov.    Arist.  Prsed.  p.  28.         °  M(iAurra  8i  tbiovrris  o^iof  8oiccic7mu 

edit.  Sylb.     See  Hermes,  p.  175.  t^  ravrhv  koL  tv  hpiBpu^  %v  tmt  iwurrlatf 

^  *Virdpxtt  S^  reus  oIktIcus  kcU  rh  fiyiB^y  tlyai  htxrucSy.    Arist  Pned.  p.  29.  edit 

adrcur  ivam-iov  tlvau     Arist  Pr»d.  p.  28.  Sylb. 
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Here  we  see  lier  countenance  and  complexion  perpetually 
changing,  her  hair  dishevelled,  her  breast  panting,  and  a  trans- 
ition too  in  her  manners  from  sobriety  to  distraction.  How 
diflFerent  is  all  this  from  the  appearance  of  that  sibyl,  who  first 
so  courteously  received  ^Eneas  at  Cumae,  and  afterwards  so  pru- 
dently attended  him  to  the  shades  ?  Yet,  amidst  all  these  con- 
trarieties, was  she  still  the  same  sibyl ;  she  was  susceptible  of 
them  all,  without  becoming  another  woman. 

This  last  character  of  substance  appears  to  be  the  most  essen- 
tial :  for  what  is  the  support  of  contraries,  or  indeed  of  every 
attribute,  but  substance?  Motion  and  rest,  heat  and  cold, 
health  and  sickness,  vigour  and  decay,  are  all  to  be  found  at 
times  in  each  individual  of  the  human  race.  Most  of  the  same 
contraries  are  to  be  found  among  brutes,  and  some  of  them 
descend  even  to  the  race  of  vegetables. 

If  we  descend  from  these  minuter  substances  to  our  terra- 
queous globe,  here  tempest  and  calm,  frost  and  thaw,  rain  and 
drought,  light  and  darkness,  have  each  their  turn ;  yet  leave  it, 
when  they  depart,  after  all  their  seeming  contest,  the  same  indi- 
vidual globe,  and  not  another.  Thus  the  poet,  we  have  already 
quoted,  still  considering  substance  as  a  person  : 

Yet  he  shall  live  in  strife,  and  at  his  door 

DeTOuring  war  shall  never  cease  to  roar : 

Yea,  it  shall  be  his  nat*ral  property. 

To  harbour  those  that  are  at  enmity.  Milt.  Poems,  No.  ii. 

If  we  extend  our  views  beyond  the  spot  which  we  inhabit, 
what  is  the  whole  visible  universe  but  the  comprehensive  re- 
ceptacle of  every  contrary  conceivable?  Within  this  immense 
whole  they  all  distributively  exist,  while  each  of  them  by  suc- 
cession fulfils  its  allotted  period,  without  disturbing  the  general 
order,  or  impairing  the  general  beauty. 

But  if  we  ascend  from  passive  and  material  substances  up  to 
such  as  are  active  and  immaterial,  here  we  shall  find  no  distri- 
bution, no  succession  of  contraries ;  but  motion  and  rest,  equality 
and  inequality,  similarity  and  dissimilarity,  identity  and  diversity, 
will  appear,  each  pair  co-existing  with  the  same  being  in  the 
same  instant,  and  that  by  an  amazing  connexion  of  both  together 
under  one. 

It  is  by  virtue  only  of  this  combining,  this  unifying  compre- 
hension, (and  which  for  that  reason  can  only  belong  to  a  being 
unextended  and  indivisible,)  that  the  mind  or  intellect  pro- 
Munces  that  A  is  not  B,  that  G  is  unequal  to  D,  that  E  is  un- 
like'to  F.'  Were  such  propositions,  instead  of  being  compre- 
hended Ht  once  by  something  indivisible  and  one,  to  be  compre- 
hended in  portions  by  the  diiferent  parts  of  something  divisible ; 
or  were  they  to  be  comprehended  by  a  power  indivisible,  yet  not 
at  once,  but  in  a  succession ;  it  would  be  as  impossible  either  way 
to  comprehend  the  real  propositions,  as  it  would  if  they  were  to 
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be  recognised  in  part  by  a  man  in  England,  in  part  by  one  in 
China ;  or  else  in  part  by  a  man  in  the  present  century,  in  part 
by  one  of  the  succeeding.  It  may  be  asked,  in  such  instances, 
who  is  it  that  comprehends  the  whole  ?** 

Lastly,  much  more  in  the  Supreme  Mind  may  we  find  such 
coincidence,  since  here,  not  only  contraries,  but  all  things  what- 
ever co-exist,  and  that,  too,  after  a  manner  peculiarly  tran- 
scendent ;  not  by  a  knowledge  which  is  partial,  but  by  one  which 
is  universal ;  not  with  occasional  remissions,  but  in  one  uniform 
unremitting  energy  ;P  not  by  subsequent  impressions  from  things 
already  pre-existing,  but  by  that  original  causality,  through 
which  it  makes  nil  things  to  exist. 

A  noble  field  for  speculating  opens  upon  this  occasion ;  which, 
though  arising  out  of  our  subject,  yet  naturally  leading  us  be- 
yond it,  we  shall  omit,  and  return  to  our  logical  inquiries,  con- 
cluding here  what  we  have  to  advance  in  our  theory  concerning 
substance.'* 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  remaining  genera,  predicaments, 
or  arrangements;  that  is  to  say,  quality,  quantity,  relation, 
site,  &;c. 

Some  of  these  are  at  all  times  no  higher  than  accidents ;  such, 
for  example,  as  site  or  position,  the  time  when,  and  the  place 
where.  Others,  upon  occasion,  characterize  and  essentiate ;  such, 
for  example,  as  magnitude,  figure,  colour,  and  many  qualities. 
Thus  a  triply  extended  magnitude  is  essential  to  body,  angularity 
to  a  cube,  heat  to  fire,  and  colour  to  every  superficies  not  trans- 
parent. In  all  such  instances  they  make  a  part  of  the  character- 
istic form,  and  in  that  sense  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  sub- 
stances than  as  accidents.  However,  as  this  holds  not  always, 
and  that  they  arc  sometimes  as  merely  and  as  strictly  accidents 

o  This  reasoning,  and  that  in  Hennes,  p.  seems  to  prore  in  the  strongest  manner  that 
221,note</,  abundantly  shew  the  supremacj  snch  iaculty  (by  this  &cmtj  I  mean  the 
of  the  mind  among  the  feculties  of  the  human  mind  or  intellect)  most  be  incorporeal ;  for 
soul.  It  is  mind  that  sees  the  difference,  body,  being  infinitely  divisible,  is  by  no 
not  only  between  black  and  white,  bitter  means  susceptible  of  such  a  simple  and 
and  sweet, but  (which  no  sense  is  equal  to)  perfect  unity,  as  this  recognition  must  ne- 
the  difference  between  black  and  bitter,  cessarily  be.  See  Hennes,  L  iii  c  4.  note  d. 
white  and  sweet,  and  the  various  tribes  of  See  also  Aristot  de  Anima,  L  iiL  c  2.  p.  52. 
heterogeneous  attributes.  Nor  does  it  shew  edit.  Sylb.  Themist  Paraph,  p.  85.  a,  6. 
this  supremacy  in  these  recognitions  only,  P  See  the  chapter  on  Quality,  wkeie  the 
but  likewise  when  under  one  and  the  same  verses  of  Empedocles  are  quot^ 
view  it  recogniies  objects  of  sense  and  of  4  The  author,  in  the  representing  of 
intellect  united,  as  in  case  of  syllogisms  ancient  opinions,  has  endeavoured,  as  fu 
made  of  propositions  particular  and  uni-  as  he  was  able,  to  make  all  hit  treatiiea 
versal ;  such  as  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  consistent  and  explanatory  one  of  another, 
speak  after  so  scholastic  a  manner)  the  Those  who  would  see  what  he  haa  already 
syllogisms  Darii  and  Ferio  in  the  first  written  on  the  two  great  elementa  of  sob- 
figure,  stance,  discussed  in  this  and  the  three  pre- 

To  this  may  be  added,  that  this  joint  ceding  chapters,  may  search  the  index  «f 

recognition  of  things  multiform,  contrary,  Hermes  for  the  woids  Matter  and  Form; 

and  heterogeneous,  and  that  by  the  same  and  the  index  of  Dialogue  Concerning  Ait 

fisculty,  and  in  the  siime  undivided  instant,  for  the  word  Cbvie. 
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98  any  of  those  which  are  so  always,  we  choose  under  that 
oommon  denomination  to  speculate  upon  them  all,  beginning,  ac- 
cording to  order,  first  from  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

CONCERNING     QUAUTIES CORPOREAL     AND     INCORPOREAL NATURAL 

AND    ACQUIRED OF  CAPACITY  AND  COMPLETION TRANSITIONS  IM- 
MEDIATE, AND  THROUGH  A  MEDIUM DISPOSITIONS,  HABITS GENIUS 

PRIMARY  AND  IMPERFECT  CAPACITY SECONDARY  AND  PERFECT 

WHERE  IT  IS  THAT  NO   CAPACITIES   EXIST QUALITIES,  PENETRATING 

AND  SUPERFICIAL ESSENTIAL   FORM FIGURE   AN   IMPORTANT  QUA- 

UTT FIGURES    INTELLECTUAL,   NATURAL,  ARTIFICIAL,  FANTASTIC 

COLOUR,    ROUGHNESS,    SMOOTHNESS,    ETC. PERSONS     OF    QUALITY 

PROPERTIES     OF     QUALITY SOME    REJECTED,    ONE    ADMITTED,    AND 

WHY. 

As  substance  justly  holds  the  first  rank  among  these  predica- 
ments, or  universal  arrangements,  by  being  the  single  one  among 
them  that  exists  of  itself,  so  the  next  in  order,  as  some  have  as- 
serted,' is  quality,  because  quality  is  said  to  be  an  attribute 
from  which  no  substance  is  exempt. 

There  may  be  substances,  they  tell  us,  devoid  of  quantity ; 
Bocfa,  for  example,  if  we  admit  them,  as  the  intellective,  or  im- 
material ;  but  that  there  should  be  substances  devoid  of  quality 
is  a  thing  hardly  credible,  because  they  could  not  then  be  cha- 
racterized and  distinguished  one  from  another. 

On  this  reasoning  it  is  maintained,  that  although  we  have  no 
idea  of  quantity  suggested  to  us  in  that  animating  principle,  the 
soul,  yet  can  we  discern  that  this  principle  has  many  different 
qualities,  and  that  animals  from  these  qualities  derive  their  dis- 
tinct and  specific  characters.  There  is,  for  example,  a  social 
sympathy  in  the  soul  of  man,  which  prompts  the  individuals  of 
our  spocies  to  congregate,  and  form  themselves  into  tribes. 

Homo  stun,  human!  nihil  a  me  alienum  pato. 

Terent.  Heauton.  act.  i. 

We  can  trace  the  same  congregating  quality  in  the  bee,  in  the 
beaver,  and  even  in  the  ferocious  wolf.     It  is,  however,  less  fre- 

'  This  was  the  opinion  of  Archytas  :  is  imparted  to  quantity  from  substance,  so 

■pfirg  fihf  T^cMCToi  o{f^ — fityripa  fiik  &  also  must  quantity  succeed  and  come  after 

wmirm§:  **the  first  in  order  is  fubOanctt  quality,  inasmuch  as  it  derives  from  quality 

the    second   fualUy,*^    Simplic   in   Prsed.  its  very  character  and  distinctive  peculi- 

<}Bi]ititst   p.  31.  edit.  Basil     Simplicios  arity.*^  Ibid.     Th  Tothv  k^trai  ri  ^leuffopit 

adds,  Atnrtp  ^  ohaia  rod  irocrov  wpovndffX*iy  r^s  owrias :  *^  The  difference  which  attends 

iidti  rh  tiftu  T^  woffS  i.vh  rris  oitatas  iv-  each  substance  is  called  ^uo/t^y."^   Arist  Me- 

VmruL  o(ht^  Kid  fitra  rh  voihy  tu/ ^7i  rh  taph.  A.  c.  14.     He  explains  it   immedi- 

vo^ir,  irtMi  rhp  x^'P^^'^^P'  cdrr^,  koH  ately :  **  man  is  a  biped  animal ;  horse,  a 

tV  Hi^Tftra  ivh  t^»  woi6Trrros  lx««  •'  "  m  quadruped." 
•abttanoe  precedes  quantity,  because  being 

U  2 
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queut  ill  those  of  ferocious  character ;  the  greater  part  of  whom, 
if  we  esccept  those  seasons  while  they  breed  and  nurture  their 
young,  seem  to  feel  no  other  instincts  but  such  as  lead  them  to 
be  solitary.  It  was  under  this  unfeeling  and  gloomy  character 
that  Homer  describes  Polypheme  and  his  giant-brethren : 

ScfuoTc^t  8i  tKturros 
nedZwy,  ^  iiKSxvi^  oitV  &AA^A»r  ii\4yov<ru  Odys.  ix.  114. 

**  Each  lords  it  o'er 
His  children  and  his  wives ;  nor  ca|e  they  anght 
One  for  another/* 

It  is  no  less  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  qtudities 
which  may  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  body.  If  we  admit 
figures,  colours,  and  odours  for  qualities,  and  such  undoubtedly 
they  are,  we  must  admit,  of  course,  that  among  animal  bodies 
there  is  one  figure  to  the  serpent,  another  to  the  horse;  one 
colour  to  the  swan,  another  to  the  parrot.  Even  in  the  vegetable 
race,  the  rose  has  one  odour,  the  jessamine  another ;  there  is  one 
figure  to  the  orange,  another  to  the  fig. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  as  qualities  help  to  distinguish  not 
only  one  soul  from  another  soul,  and  one  body  firom  another 
body,  but  (in  a  more  general  view)  every  soul  from  every  body, 
it  follows  (I  say)  that  qualities,  by  having  this  common  reference 
to  both,  are  naturally  divided  into  corporeal  and  incorporeal. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  Shakspeare  to  unite  them  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Richard  the  Third,  when  he  makes  Buckingham  relate 
in  what  manner  he  recommended  him  to  the  citizens  of  London : 

Withal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments, 
Being  the  right  idea  of  your  &ther. 
Both  in  your  form,  and  nobleness  of  mind. 

Virgil  does  the  same  with  respect  to  j^neas,  when  he  makes 
his  heroic  virtue  and  his  graceful  person  have  so  powerful  an 
effect  upon  the  unfortunate  Dido : 

Quis  noYus  hie  nostris  snccessit  sedibus  hospes  ? 
Quam  sese  ore  ferens,  quam  forti  pectore  et  armia? 

Mn,  It.  10,  11. 

The  qualities  above  mentioned  admit  of  another  division,  and 
that  is  into  natural  and  acquired.  Thus,  in  the  mind,  docility 
may  be  called  a  natural  quality;  science,  an  acquired  one :  in  the 
human  body,  beauty  may  be  called  a  natural  quality;  gentility,  an 
acquired  one.  This  distinction  descends  even  to  bodies  inani- 
mate. To  transmit  objects  of  vision  is  a  quality  natural  to 
crystal ;  but  to  enlarge  them,  while  transmitted,  is  a  character 
adventitious.  Even  the  same  quality  may  be  natural  in  one 
substance,  as  attraction  in  the  magnet ;  and  acquired  in  another, 
as  the  same  attraction  in  the  magnetic  bar. 

All  the  above  qualities  have  not  only  their  completion,  but 
their  capacity.'    Thus  not  only  the  grape  when  complete,  (that 

*  Thus  we  translate  the  words  ivrtXi-    fi^v  Swc^ci,  r&    B^    ^vcpycif.     A^Snyui, 
X€io  and  S^ofttr;  sometimes  we  read  tA    **  power,"  is  •ecn  in  ffXij,  **  matter ;"  if- 
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is  to  say,  when  mature,)  possesses  a  delicioas  flavour ;  but  there 
is  a  capacity  also  to  produce  it,  residing  in  a  simple  grape-stone. 
Even  in  artificial  substances  there  are  in  like  manner  capacities. 
A  grain  of  gunpowder  has  the  capacity  of  explosion ;  a  musical 
instrument,  that  of  rendering  harmony.  If,  leaving  these  arti- 
ficial and  vegetative  substances,  we  go  still  higher,  we  shall  in 
animals  find  capacities,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  in- 
stincts; to  which  the  frame  of  every  species  is  peculiarly  ac- 
commodated, and  which  frame  such  instincts  internally  actuate. 

Dente  lupus,  comu  taurus  petit ;  unde  niai  intus 

Monstratum  ?  Horat.  Sat.  il  1 .  52. 

In  man  there  is  a  capacity  to  science  and  virtue ;  and  well 
would  it  be  for  him,  if  not  also  to  their  contraries.  Yet  such  is 
our  nature,  such  the  peculiar  character  of  the  reasoning  faculty, 
belonging  to  us  as  men ;  it  is  capable  of  either  direction,*  and 
may  be  employed,  like  the  same  weapon,  as  well  to  evil  as  to 
gocnl. 

Nor  are  there  such  qualities  only  as  capacities,  but  there  is 
a  contrary  and  negative  sort,  which  may  be  called  incapacities ; " 
and  these  also  of  diiferent  kinds,  some  for  better,  some  for 
worse ;  so  that  where  the  capacities  do  honour,  there  the  inca- 
pacities debase ;  where  the  capacities  debase,  there  their  oppo- 
sites  do  honour.  Thus  to  the  power  of  being  taught,  an  honour- 
able capacity,  is  opposed  the  incapacity  of  being  taught,  a 
debasing  one ;  and  hence  is  man  distinguished  from  an  insect, 
and  the  one  called  docile^  the  other  indocile.  Again,  to  the  power 
of  dying,  a  debasing  capacity,  is  opposed  the  inability  of  dying, 
a  superior  one ;  and  thus  are  superior  beings  called  immortal  in 
the  way  of  excellence,"  whilst  man  is  called  mortal,  with  a  view 
to  subordination. 

The  transition  from  qualities  of  capacity  to  those  of  comple- 
tion, is  sometimes  immediate,  sometimes  through  a  medium. 
Thus  in  a  grain  of  gunpowder,  the  transition  from  the  power  of 
exploding,  to  actual  explosion,  is  immediate ;  so  from  the  power 

TcX^X'<^  *•  completion,"  in  e78of,  "form."  And   why  this? — ^because   they  are  both 

The  dirision  above  mentioned  into  corpo-  founded  in  reason ;  and  it  is  the  same  reason, 

real  and  incorporeal  is  taken  from  Ploti-  in  all  instances,  which  shews  us  the  thing, 

DIM,  as  we  learn  from  Simplidus,  in  Praed.  and  shews  us  also  its  privation :  6  8i  Kiyos 

p.  69.  R  6  avrhs  SijAoi  t^  irpayfiet,  koI  rj^r  or/fnf- 

*  ^wafi^or9pi(tt  TTotra  ri  Xoyo9i9iis  [8^  <ny.   Arist.  Metaph.  ix.  2.  p.   143.   edit 

wofus  :3  **  Every  power  of  the  rational  kind  Sylb.    See  also  pages  1 47, 1 53,  of  the  same 

hu  a  capocity  either  way,  that  is,  a  double  work. 

capaci^.^    Ammon.  in  Prsed.  p.  127.     A/         "  Auvdfuis,  HvyofjUeu,     Arist  Praed.  p. 

fUlr  ofp  furit  \iyov  Bw^dfitis^  at  airrtd  41.  edit  Sylb. 

wAffi^yiwr  koX  twv  ivearrluy :  ^  The  powers         '  Sappho,  the  celebrated  poetess,  has  a 

that  are  connected  with  the  reasoning  fin-  singular  sentiment  upon  this  subject:  T^ 

colty,  are  the  same  with  respect  to  various  iLiro$rfi<rK€iv  kokSit  ol  6tcl  yiip  oUrw  Miepi- 

and  contrary  operations.^*   Aristot  de  In-  Kcurii^  iirtBrfitrKOP  yitp  Ay:  **  To  die,  is  an 

teipr.  p.  75.  edit  Sylb.  evil ;  the  gods  have  so  determined  it,  or 

It  is  thna  medicine,  as  an  art,  can  cause  else  they  would  die  themselves.**    Arist. 

sickness  as  well  as  health  ;  music,  as  an  Rhet  1.  ii.  c  22.  s.  27. 
art,  can  cause  discord  as  well  as  harmony. 
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of  hearing,  to  actual  hearing ;  from  the  power  of  seeing,  to  a^stnal 
sight ;  and  the  same  in  the  other  senses,^  all  which  we  seem  to 
possess  in  a  sort  of  perfection  from  the  beginning.  But  there 
are  other  capacities,  and  those  none  of  the  meanest,  where  the 
transition  to  completion  is  necessarily  through  a  medium. 

Qui  studct  optatam  cursu  oontiDgere  metam, 

Multa  tulit,  fedtque  puer.  Hor.  Art  Poet.  412. 

If  an  art  be  our  end,  there  are  many  energies  to  be  practised; 
if  a  science,  many  theorems  to  be  understood ;  if  moral  virtue, 
many  appetites  to  be  curbed,  many  opinions  to  be  eradicated, 
before  we  can  attain  the  wished-for  goal.  The  qualities,  which 
distinguish  any  being,  during  this  changeable  period,  may  be 
called  tende^icies^  dispositions^  or  progressive  qualities.  They  are, 
too,  as  well  as  capacities,  of  a  different  colour,  some  good,  some 
bad.  There  is  a  kind  of  laudable  progression,  before  we  arrive 
at  perfect  virtue ;  as  there  is  a  kind  of  degenerating  interval, 
before  we  sink  into  perfect  vice. 

Our  tendencies  during  these  intervals  are  easy  to  be  inter- 
rupted. As  the  wiles  of  pleasure,  and  an  ill-directed  shame,  are 
often  fatal  checks  to  a  young  proficient  in  virtue ;  so  are  eon- 
science  and  a  better  shame  to  young  beginners  in  vice.  And 
hence  we  may  perceive  the  true  character  of  these  tendencies; 
which  is,  that  of  all  qualities  they  are  the  least  steady  and  per- 
manent.    Horace  well  describes  this  state  of  fluctuation : 

Si  toga  dissidet  imper. 
Rides :  quid,  mea  cum  pugnat  senteotia  secum  ; 
Quod  petiit,  spernit ;  repetit,  quod  nuper  omiait ; 
JEstuat,  et  vitae  disconvenit  ordine  toto.  Horat.  Epiat  L  i  96. 

It  is  to  the  same  mutable  condition  that  Epictetus  aUudes, 

y  The  Peripatetics  made  two  sorts  of  ca-  culating.**    Aiist  de  An.  ii  5.     He  meani 

pacity,  both  of  which  have  a  foundation  in  by   this,  that  every  man   originallj  sees 

nature,  and  yet  are  evidently  distinguished  with  the  same  ease,  as  an  able  geometrician 

the  one  from  the  other.    Man,  as  a  rational  goes  through  a  theorem.     There  is  none  of 

being,  is  capable  of  geometry.     This  is  the  the  fisitigae  and  labour  and   delay  of  a 

first  capacity.     After  he  has  acquired  the  learner :  seeing  and  hearing  have  no  need 

science  of  geometry,  he  possesses  it,  even  to  be  taught  us. 

when  he  does  not  geometrize.     This  is  the        Animnmautem  reliqnia  rebus  ita  perfedt, 

second  capacity ;  a  capacity  acquired  indeed  at  corpus :   tensibuB  enim  omant  ad  ret 

by  labour,  but  when  once  acquired,  called  percipiendas  idoneis,  ut  nihil  ant  non  mul- 

forth  in  an  instant ;  a  capacity  founded  on  tum  adjumento  ullo  ad  suam  confbrmationem 

the  original  one,  but  yet  in  every  >'iew  of  it  indigeret   Quod  autem  in  homine  pnettan- 

fan  superior  and  more  valuable.  tissimum  et  optimum  est,  id,  &c.     Cic  de 

All  this  holds  with  regard  to  the  intellect  Fin.  L  v.  c.  21. 
or  mind,  but  by  no  means  with  regard  to        And  here,  by  the  way,  we  may  perceive 

the  senses,  for  these  are  perfect,  or  nearly  a  capital  distinction  between   dioie  two 

so,  from  the  beginning,  and  require  neither  powers  or  &cultiet  of  the  aoiil,  aoue  and 

time,  nor  teaching,  for  their  maturity.  intellect,  which  &culties  in  vulgar  ■pecola- 

"Orav  hi  ycvfrriBft  (x^i  l^dri  S»<nr^t  hri-  tions  are  too  often  oonibanded.     In  iaXA- 

trHifiriy  ictd  rh  altrBidMf(r$ai,  Ktd  rh  Kai^  iv-  lect  Uiere  is  an  advance  to  better  and  mm 

dpyticLy  Sfiolus  \4yercu  t^  Btupuv :  **  As  complete ;  a  progretiion  whoUy  iBknown 

soon  as  any  one  is  bom,  he  immediately  to  the  powers  of  sense,  which  ia  complete 

possesses  sense,  as  he  would  actual  science ;  from  the  very  bc^^nning,  tkrongh  aU  its 

and  the  enei^  of  sensation  has  a  similar  (operations, 
meaning  with  that  of  actual  scientific  spe- 
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wlief«  having  spoken  upon  proficiency,  he  subjoins  the  fpUowing 
•dyice :  ^'  That  after  a  certain  time  his  young  philosopher  should 
exhibit  himself,  to  see  how  far  the  fancies  overpowered  him,  as 
they  did  before ;  and  how  far  he  was  now  able  to  resist  their 
influence.  He  advises  him,  however,  to  fly  at  first  such  conflicts, 
as  would  put  his  virtue  to  a  trial  too  severe ;  and  quotes  the 
proverb  on  the  occasion,  that  the  metal  pot  and  the  stone  pot 
do  not  with  safety  accord /'"^ 

Such  therefore  is  the  character  of  these  tendencies,  or  dis- 
positions.* But  different  is  the  case  when  their  course  is 
finished,  and  when  they  may  be  said  to  have  attained  their 
maturity  and  completion.  The  man  completely  virtuous  dreads 
no  allurements ;  the  man  completely  vicious  feels  no  compunc- 
tions. Like  sturdy  oaks,  they  defy  that  force  which  could 
easily  have  bent  them  while  they  were  but  saplings. 

And  hence,  as  we  are  not  said  to  have  an  estate,  because  we 
are  walking  upon  it,  or  to  have  a  picture,  because  we  are  holding 
it;  but  to  have  them,  implies  a  superior,  a  more  permanent  pos- 
session, such  as  either  cannot  be  defeated,  or  at  least  not  easily; 
hence,  I  say,  these  completions,  whether  virtuous  or  vicious,  are 
called,  from  their  steadiness  and  permanence,  Iiabits,^  They 
are  possessions,  which  their  owner  may  properly  be  said  to  have, 
and  by  which  we  call  him  habitually  good,  or  habitually  bad. 
The  professors  of  medicine  find  this  distinction  in  human  bodies. 
It  is  not  any  health,  (such  as  health  just  recovered,  or  with  dif- 
ficulty preserved,)  but  it  is  confirmed  and  steady  health,  which 
they  call  a  good  habit  of  body.  They  have  reference  in  diseases 
to  the  same  permanence,  when  they  talk  of  hectic  coughs,  and 
hectic  fevers,  complaints  not  casual,  but  which  make  a  part  (as 
it  were)  of  the  constitution. 

And  thus,  besides  the  distinctions  of  corporeal  and  incorporeal^ 
of  fkitural  and  acquired^  may  all  qualities  be  considered  as  capaci- 
tieSy  as  tendencies^  and  as  habits ;  as  capacities  only  and  habits, 
where  the  transition  is  immediate;  as  all  three  successively, 
where  the  transition  is  through  a  medium. 

It  is  worth  while  to  observe  in  the  human  mind  the  succes- 
sive appearance  of  these  qualities,  where  during  the  transition 
there  exists  a  medium  or  interval.     The  original  power  which 

*  Arrian.  Epict  L  iii.  c.  12.  shift  easily,  may  be  called  dispositions^  he 

*  Aui^ccris,  ^^disposition ;*^  ^|i5,  ^'habit.^     subjoins,  that  so  it  is:  V  M^  T<f  koI  avrav 
Arist.  Cat  p.  40.  edit  Svlb.  rolnw  Tiryx<^«»  ^t^  w»^kov  irA^floj  ^Zri 

^  Am^ptt   t^is  iia6i<r€ws  r^  t^v  fi^y  avfvir9<f>v<rioffi^y7)  Koi  iuAaros  (Icgitur  &icf- 

titdrifToy  cTrou,  tV  '^  woKvxpovtt&Ttpoy,  yrfros^)  Ij  irdyv  BvaKtyriros  oZtrcu,  ^y  6jnis 

mil  hHnciy7rr6rtpoy:  **  Habit  differs  from  taws  eliv  ^hj  Tpoffayopt^oi :  "  Unless  any 

dispontion,  as  the  latter  is  easily  moveable,  one  of  these  very  affections  should  by  lengUi 

the  former  is  of  longer  duration,  and  more  of  time  become  naturalized,  and  grow  either 

difficult  to  be  moved.**  Arist  Praed.  p.  40.  immoveable,  or  only  to   be  removed  with 

edit  Sylb.  difficulty ;   which  perfection  then  perhaps 

And  just  after,  having  spoken  of  warmth  we  may  call  a  habit.'"'    Arist  Praed.  p.  41. 

and  cold,  ci  health  and  sickness,  and  sliewn  edit  Sylb. 
how  &r  these,  when  they  are  mutable  and 
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the  mind  possesses  of  being  taught,  we  call  natural  eapaeiiy; 
and  this  in  some  degree  is  common  to  all  men.  The  saperior 
facility  of  being  taught,  which  some  possess  above  the  rest,  we 
call  genius.  The  first  transition,  or  advances  from  natural  power, 
we  call  proficiency ;  and  the  end  or  completion  of  proficiency,  we 
call  hahit. 

If  such  habit  be  conversant  about  matter  purely  speculative, 
it  is  then  called  science ;  if  it  descend  from  speculation  to  prac- 
tice, it  is  then  called  art;  and  if  such  practice  be  conversant  in 
regulating  the  passions  and  aifections,  it  is  then  called  moral 
virtue. 

Even  all  these  habits,  after  having  been  thus  acquired,  cau 
return  at  times  into  capacity,  and  there  lie  dormant  and  for  a 
time  un perceived. 

Alfenus  Tafer,  omni 
Abjecto  instmniento  artis,  clausaque  tabema, 
Sutor  erat  Horat  Sat,  L  3.  130. 

Wide  however  is  the  diifereuce  between  this  habitual,  se- 
condary capacity,^  and  that  which  is  natural  and  original.  The 
habitual  can  pass  at  once,  when  it  pleases,  into  perfect  energy; 
the  natural,  only  through  the  medium  of  institution  and  re- 
peated practice. 

The  several  qualities  thus  variously  distinguished  are  to  be 
found  only  in  beings  of  subordinate  nature.  But  if  there  be  a 
being,  whose  existence  is  all-perfect  and  complete,  and  such  must 
tl  at  Being  necessarily  be,  the  source  of  perfection  to  all  others ; 
with  the  nature  of  such  being  this  variety  will  be  incompatible. 
In  him  are  no  powers  or  dormant  capacities,  no  proficiencies  or 
transitions  from  worse  to  better,  and  still  much  less  from  better 
to  worse ;  but  a  full  and  immutable  energy  through  every  part 
of  space.  It  was  concerning  this  divine  principle  that  Empe- 
docles  sung  of  old  : 

Ob  iJjkv  dirai  vc^otfv  yc  8^  kKABoi  iAvaowruf^ 
Ob  T^ts,  ob  $6a  yovyot  ob  /i^Sea  \c(X'^^'^<^ 

No  limbs  hath  he,  with  human  head  adorned  ; 
Nor  from  his  shoulders  branch  two  sprouting  arms  ; 
To  him  belong  nor  feet  nor  pliant  knees  ; 
But  mmd  alone  he  was ;  inefiable. 
And  holff  mind :  that  rapidly  pervades 
With  providential  cares  the  mighty  world.  ** 

«  See  before,  note  y,  p.  294.   O^x  ow^mv  rity."    Arist  de  An.  1.  ii.  c.  5.  p.  33.  edit 

ivTOS  Tov  iwdfiti  X.€yofi4yovy  iiXXh  rov  fihy  Sylb. 

fioircp  &y  ^TOfitv  rhv  ira23a  h^eurOcu  arpa-  *  See  Ammon.  in  lib.  de  Interpret  p.  1 99. 
rriytuff  rod  B^  &s  rhp  iv  ^Kucit^  Spra:  B.  and  Poes.  Philosoph.  Hen.  Stepu  p.  30. 
**  Capacity  or  power  is  not  a  simple  term  of  where,  instead  of  olfrc  yitp  kyipofjjp^  we 
one  meaning  only,  but  there  is  one  sort,  read  ob  fjL^y  yiLp  fiporip, 
when  we  say  of  a  child,  he  has  a  capacity  And  here  it  may  be  observed,  by  way 
to  be  a  military  leader ;  another,  when  we  of  digression,  that  in  this  part  of  Ammo- 
say  so  of  a  man,  who  is  in  complete  matn-  nius,  a  part  truly  valuable,  and  deeply  phi- 
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The  speculations  of  this  genus,  or  arrangement,  having  now 
carried  us  to  the  sublimest  of  all  objects,  ought  here  to  end.  But 
as  there  still  remain  a  few  observations,  and  besides  these  a  dis- 
quisition into  the  properties  of  the  genus,  and  that  the  apparent 
as  well  as  the  real ;  we  cannot  quit  the  subject  till  these  inquiries 
have  been  first  satisfied.    Thus  then  the  treatise  proceeds. 

With  respect  to  qualities  purely  corporeal,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered either  as  penetrating  body,  such  as  gravitation,  heat, 
flavour,  and  the  like ;  or  else  as  confined  to  the  surface,  such  as 
figure,  colour,  smoothness,  roughness,  &c.  Those  internal  qua- 
lities which  pervade  the  whole,  (whether  they  arise  merely  from 
organization,  or  include  that  and  something  more,)  constitute 
what  we  call  essential  form  or  natural  essence.  And  hence  the 
just  idea  of  natural  essence,  or  essential  form,*  which  consists 
in  giving  a  character  to  the  subject  which  it  pervades.  It  is 
through  this  internally  pervading  character,  that  substances  are 
what  they  are ;  that  they  become  not  only  distinguished  from 
one  another,  but  from  the  nicest  mimicries  of  art ;  the  real 
orange  from  the  orange  of  wax,  the  living  lion  from  the  lion 
painted. 

Indeed  one  of  the  capital  distinctions  between  operations  na- 
tural and  artificial  is,  that  nature  penetrates,  while  art  stops  at 
the  surface.  It  is  the  surface  of  the  canvas,  which  the  painter 
covers ;  the  surface  of  the  gem,  which  the  jeweller  polishes ;  the 
surface  of  the  steel,  to  which  the  smith  gives  a  figure ;  and  the 
surface  of  the  string,  to  which  the  musician  applies  his  bow. 
There  is  hardly  any  deviation  from  this  rule  with  respect  to  arts, 
if  we  except  those  only,  (such  as  cookery  and  medicine,)  the 
business  of  which  consists  principally  in  compounding  natural 
materials.  Here  indeed  the  proportions  pass  through  the  whole 
composition,  and  the  more  accurate  these  proportions,  the  greater 
of  course  the  merit  of  each  artist. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  though  artificial  quali- 
ties are  mostly  superficial,  yet  are  not  all  natural  qualities  to  be 
considered  as  internal.  The  form  or  essence  of  every  natural 
substance  (that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  its  system  of  internal 
qualities)  extends  itself  outwardly^  every  way  from  within ;  and, 

loaophical,  we  meet  in  the  printed  text  two  ixtlpwy^  a  reading  manifestly  better,  though 

chauns,  which  much  impair  the  meaning,  not  so  important  as  the  former. 
The  first  occurs,  p.  199.  B.  line  19,  between        The  edition  of  Ammonias,  here  referred 

the  words  r&y — koI  t&k    Here  a  MS.  col-  to,  is  that  of  Venice,  in  12mo.,  in  the  year 

lation  supplies  the  word  iufxiMvv.    The  se-  1.545.    The  same  places  may  be  found  in 

cond  occurs  p.  200,  line  2,  after  the  word  the  edition  of  Aldus,  at  Venice,  in  12mo., 

mvUrrtty,  Here  the  same  MS.  supplies  the  in  the  year  1546,  p.  172.  B.  p.  173.  and  in 

following  raluable  reading,  whieh  lies  far  the  folio  edition  of  the  same  Aldus,  in  the 

beyond  the  reach  of  the  most  acute  con-  year  1 503,  where  the  pages  are  not  marked, 

jectnre.  The  words  are — oh  axwUrruv  [tri  but  where  the  above  chasms  easily  shew 

irtpnrerdayLafra  r^f  hXttBtias  c/cri.]  themselyes  to  the  reader's  eye. 

There  is  a  third  reaiding,  from  the  same         ^  See  before,  p.  275. 
authority,  in  the  fourth  fine  of  the  same         '  "Citnrtp  8i  t^j  8io<rr«i<r€«j  rh  r^\os 

page,  which  is  AV  iKtitwf^  instead  of  ^V  itrri  rh  <rx%**»  »^w*  ^  '''^^  ^^^^  «Wow 
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as  it  must  necessarily  stop  somewhere,  (every  indiyidaal  being 
finite,)  so  according  to  the  different  points  at  which  it  stops  in 
its  evolution,  it  communicates  to  each  substance  a  different  and 
peculiar  figure.  And  hence  the  true  character  of  every  natural 
and  specific  figure,  which  ought  not  to  be  considered  merely  as 
a  surface,  but  as  a  bound;  the  bound  to  which  the  internal  es- 
sence or  form  every  way  extends  itself,  and  at  which,  when  it  is 
arrived,  it  finally  terminates. 

For  this  reason  it  is,  that  of  all  the  external  qualities  there  is 
none  so  capital,  so  characteristic,  as  figure.  It  is  a  kind  of  uni- 
versal signature,  by  which  nature  makes  known  to  us  the  several 
species  of  her  productions;  the  primary  and  obvious  test,  by 
which  we  pronounce  this  a  vegetable,  and  that  an  anin^l ;  thu 
an  oak,  and  that  a  lion :  so  that  if  we  neither  suspect  fraud,  nor 
the  fallibility  of  our  own  organs,  we  commonly  rest  here,  and 
inquire  no  further. 

If  we  pass  from  these  natural  subjects  to  contemplate  figure 
in  works  of  art,  we  shall  discover  it  to  be  almost  all  that  art  is 
able  to  communicate.  It  is  to  this  that  the  painter  arrives  by 
addition ;  the  sculptor  by  detraction  ;  the  founder  by  fusion ; 
and  the  stucco-artist  by  moulding.  Even  when  we  contemplate 
the  tools  of  art,  it  will  appear,  that  as  it  is  by  virtue  of  their 
figure  alone  the  saw  divides,  the  hammer  drives,  and  the  pincers 
extract;  so  is  it  from  these  several  figures,  that  they  derive 
their  character  and  their  name,  not  from  their  matter,  which 
matter  is  often  the  same,  when  the  tools  are  totally  different  and 
distinct  one  from  another. ' 

Nor  are  these  artificial  the  only  figures  with  which  man  is 
found  conversant.  Among  the  various  possibilities  which  the 
mind  suggests,  there  is  a  more  accurate  tribe  of  figares,  which  it 
recognises  and  defines,  and  which,  it  may  be  justly  questioned, 
whether  matter  ever  possessed;  for  example,  tho  perfect  tri^ 
angle,  the  perfect  circle,  the  perfect  pyramid,  the  perfect  sphere, 
with  the  rest  of  those  figures  commonly  called  mathematical.^ 
These  are  not  sought  out  by  experiments,  nor  are  the  truths 
dependent  on  them  derived  firom  experiments,  being  in  fact  the 
result  of  a  more  authentic  knowledge,  that  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  of  the  purest  demonstration.  On  these  figures,  and  their 
dependent  truths,  rests  the  whole  of  mechanics,  so  highly  useful 
to  human  life ;  rest  astronomy  and  optics,  and  a  large  part  of 
physics,  some  of  the  noblest  subjects  among  the  corporeal  for 
contemplation. 

&roTcAc^n)0'if  &xp<  ^^'  hri^avtias  r^v  complete   form,    at    iti   rarfiwe,  prodocM 

/lop^if  hrrfiyvnffw^  olcrq»f  oMiv  rh  ^tur-  ghape ;  shape  being  itaelf  the  apparant  vea- 

v6iiL€vev  tx^os  rov  clSovs,  Ktd  TtKtvrcda^  tige  of  that  form,  and  tha  ultimate  aztcDt 

$KTcurty  rrjs  rov  K6yov  iw\  rii  dtcrbs  irpo-  of  that  prc^ression,  which  thfi  intenMl  xatao 

<(8ov.  Simplic  in  Praed.  p.  69.  B.  edit.  BasiL  make*  outwards. ^^ 

**  For  as  the  end  or  extremity  of  any  ex-        '  See  before,  chap.  iv. 

tenuon  it  the  fifore,  so  the  endiqg  of  a        ^  Bee  p.  94,  and  note  g. 
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The  industry  of  man  stops  not  even  here,  bnt  prompts  him 
to  search  for  figures,  not  only  in  his  intellect,  but  in  a  lower 
faculty. 

The  poet^s  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven, 

And  aA  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet*s  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothings 

A  local  habitation  and  a  name. 

Shaksp.  Mids.  Night^s  Dream,  act  ▼.  sal* 

And  hence  that  tribe  of  figures,  which  are  neither  natural,  nor 
artificial,  nor  intellectual,  but  which  make  a  fourth  sort,  that 
may  be  called  fantastic^  or  imaginary ;  such  as  centaurs,  satyrs, 
qrfiinxes,  hydras,  &c. 

And  so  much  for  figure,  that  most  capital  quality  of  all  the 
superficial. 

The  next  quality  of  this  sort  after  figure  is  colour^  the  source, 
like  figure,  of  many  varieties  and  distinctions.  Yet  that  it  is 
inferior  to  figure  is  obvious  from  this:  in  the  sketches  of  a 
painter  we  know  things  by  their  figures  alone,  without  their  co- 
lours; but  not  by  their  colours  idone,  when  divested  of  their 
figures. 

As  for  roughness,  smoothness,  hardness,  softness,  though  they 
may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  penetrate  further  than  the  surface,  yet 
are  they,  to  man'^s  sensation  at  least,  so  many  qualities  supers 
ficial. 

And  now  with  respect  to  all  kinds  of  qualities,  whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  there  is  one  thing  to  be  observed,  that 
some  degree  of  permanence  is  always  requisite ;  else  they  are 
not  so  properly  quaHties,  as  incidental  afiections.^  Thus  we  call 
not  a  man  passionate,  because  he  has  occasionally  been  angered, 
but  because  he  is  prone  to  frequent  anger ;  nor  do  we  say  a  man 
is  of  a  pallid  or  a  ruddy  complexion,  because  he  is  red  by  imme- 
diate exercise,  or  pale  by  sudden  fear,  but  when  that  paleness  or 
redness  may  be  called  constitutional. 

We  have  said  already,  that  it  was  the  essence  of  all  qualities  to 
characterize  and  distinguish.  And  hence  the  origin  of  that  phrase, 
^^a  person  of  quality;^  that  is  to  say,  a  person  distinguished 
from  the  vulgar  by  his  valour,  his  wisdom,  or  some  other  capital 
accomplishment.  As  these  were  the  primary  sources  of  those 
external  honours  paid  to  eminent  men  in  precedences,  titles, 
and  various  other  privileges ;  it  followed  that  these  honours  by 
degrees  grew  to  represent  the  things  honoured ;  so  that  as  virtue 

'  These  Aristotle  calls  TldJdvi.     Oirrc  7^  plexion  ;  nor  is  he  who  turns  pale  from 

i  ifwBpMP  81^  rii  nXvxiv^ffBtu^  ipvBplas  being  firightened,  called  of  a  palish  com- 

kfyrrtUf  oUrt  6  cvxpuvv  81&  rh  ^ofitlfrStu^  plexion,  but  they  are  raUier  said  to  have 

mXP^^^  &AAik  fiaXAor  w§woy94pai  ri'  &rrc  been  particularly  affected  ;  for  which  reason 

96B11  iihf  rii  rouuna  Arycrai,  voiSrrtTts  8^  such  events  are  called  incidental  affections, 

06 :  ^  Neither  is  the  man  who  blushes  from  and  not  qualities.*'     Arist  Freed,  p.  4S. 

being  ashamed,  called  of  a  reddish  com-  edit  Sylb. 
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led  originally  to  rank,  rank  in  after-days  came  to  infer  virtue; 
particular  ranks,  particular  virtues :  that  of  a  prince,  serenity ; 
of  an  ambassador,  excellence ;  of  a  duke,  grace ;  of  a  pope, 
holiness ;  of  a  justice  or  mayor,  worship,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  the  general  properties  of  quality,  they  may  be  found 
among  the  following. 

Contrariety  appertains  to  it.^  Thus  in  the  corporeal  qualities, 
hot  is  contrary  to  cold,  and  black  to  white.  So,  too,  in  mental 
qualities,  wisdom  is  contrary  to  folly,  and  virtue  to  vice :  subor- 
dinate virtues  to  subordinate  vices ;  liberality  to  avarice,  courage 
to  cowardice.  Even  vices  themselves  are  contrary  one  to  another; 
cowardice  to  temerity,  avarice  to  provision .  It  may  be  doubted, 
however,  whether  this  character  of  quality  be  universal ;  for 
what  among  figures  is  there  contrary  in  one  figure  to  another, 
either  in  the  square  to  the  circle,  or  in  the  circle  to  the  square  I 

Another  property  of  qualities  is  to  admit  of  intension  and  re- 
mission}    Thus  of  two  persons  handsome,  there  may  be  one  the  . 
handsomer ;  and  among  many  handsome,  one  the  handsomest. 

TlaaiMV  8*  (nrep  ffyc  Kdpnn  Ix**  ^8^  uironra, 

'Pcia  8*  iipiyyt&TTi  ir^Xrreu,  KoXai  94  re  iranrcu.  Horn.  Odys.  Z.  1 07. 

*'*  Far  above  all  she  bean  her  towVing  head, 
With  ease  distinguished,  tho'  they  all  are  fiedr.'' 

So  sir  John  FalstaiT,  speaking  to  his  companion,  the  young 
prince — "  I  am  not  John  a  Gaunt,  your  grandfather ;  and  yet  I 
am  no  coward.""' 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  above-mentioned  species  of 
quality,  called  figure,  no  more  admits  this  property  than  it  did 
contrariety.  The  figures  which  are  triangles,  are  not  more  so 
one  than  another ;  no  more  are  the  circles,  circles ;  the  squares, 
squares,  &c. :  which  seems,  indeed,  to  arise  from  their  definitnde 
and  precision."* 

But  there  is  a  property  to  be  found  which  may  justly  deserve 
the  name,  by  being  common  at  least  to  the  whole  genus,  if  not 
peculiar  to  that  only :  and  this  property  is,  that  by  virtue  of  their 
qualities  things  are  denominated  like  and  unlike.^  It  is  thus  that 
the  swan  by  his  quality  of  whiteness  resembles  the  snow ;  that 
Achilles  by  his  quality  of  fierceness  resembles  a  mastiff;  and 
that  the  earth  by  her  quality  of  figure  is  like  to  a  bowl. 

From  this  property  we  see  the  reason  why  there  is  no  arrange- 
ment to  which  the  poets  are  so  much  indebted  as  to  this; 
since  hence  they  derive  those  innumerable  images  which  so 
strongly  distinguish  poetry  from  every  other  species  of  writing. 
For  example :  let  us  suppose  a  young  hero  just  slain ;  let  us 

J  "Tirdpx*t  8i  ivaam&rris  Kwrh  rh  Toihp,        •»  See  Hermes,  p.  175. 
If.  T.  A.    Arist.  Praed.  p.  44.  edit  Sylb.  "  "Oftoia  8i  fj  MfAota  kot^  fiipos  riu 

^  •EiriJ€x«Toi  8^  rh  fiaWoy  Ktd  rh  ^rov  irotSrirras  A^yrrcu*  5/toioy  7^  trtpw  h-4p^ 

rk  iroid-  k.  t.  A.     Arist  Praed.  p.  46.  edit  o6k  itm  Kai^  tKXo  oftS^y,  ^  Kmif  h  voiiv 

Sylb.  itrrw.    Arist  Praed.  p.  45.  edit  SylK 

»  Shaksp.  Hen.  IV. 
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suppose  him  lying,  with  a  drooping  head,  a  face  divested  of  life 
and  bloom,  yet  still  retaining  traces  both  of  beauty  and  of  youth. 
The  poet  would  illustrate  this  pathetic  image  by  finding  some- 
thing that  resembles  it.  And  where  is  he  to  search,  but  where  he 
can  discover  similar  qualities  I  He  finds  at  length  an  assemblage 
of  them  in  a  flower  just  gathered :  the  same  drooping  head,  the 
same  lifeless  fade,  the  same  relicts  of  a  form  that  was  once  fair 
and  flourishing. 

Thus  then  Virgil,  speaking  of  young  Pallas : 

Qualem  yirgineo  dcmcBsum  poUicc  florem 

Seu  mollis  violae,  sea  languentis  hyacintbi, 

Cui  nequc  fulgor  adhuc,  necdum  sua  forma  recesait ; 

Non  jam  mater  alit  tellus,  viresque  ministrat.  ^n.  zi.  68. 

Again,  what  would  Milton  have  us  conceive,  when  he  describes 
the  tremendous  shield  of  Satan  l  Those  conspicuous  characters 
of  brightness,  vastness,  and  rotundity.  To  what  subject  then 
ought  he  to  refer,  that  we  may  comprehend  what  he  would  de- 
scribe ?  It  must  be  to  one  that  eminently  possesses  an  assem- 
blage of  the  same  qualities.  Let  the  poet,  in  his  own  words, 
inform  us  what  this  subject  is : 

The  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders,  like  the  moon.  Par.  Lost,  i.  286. 

The  reason  of  this  property  may  be,  perhaps,  as  follows.  To 
be  like  is  something  less  than  to  be  perfectly  the  same,  and  some- 
thing more  than  to  be  perfectly  diflferent.  And  hence  it  is,  that 
when  two  things  are  called  like,  there  is  implied  in  their  nature 
something  of  sameness,  and  something  of  diversity.  If  it  be 
asked  what  the  sameness  is ;  we  answer,  it  must  be  something 
more  definitive  than  those  transcendental  samenesses  which  run 
through  all  things.  We  say  not  that  a  piece  of  ebony  is  like  a 
swan,  because  they  both  are ;  or  that  a  crow  resembles  a  snow- 
ball, because  each  of  them  is  one,  and  not  two.  The  identity 
must  be  sought  from  among  the  number  of  those  qualities,  the 
nature  of  which  is  less  extensive,  and  more  confined  to  parti- 
cular species.  Let  blackness,  for  example,  be  a  quality  of  this 
character  in  that  union  of  qualities  which  constitutes  ebony; 
and  let  the  same  quality  be  one  also  in  that  union  which  con- 
stitutes a  crow.  So  far,  then,  the  ebony  and  the  crow  are  the 
same;  through  every  other  quahty  perhaps  they  are  different; 
and  through  sameness,  thus  tempered  by  diversity,  they  become, 
and  are  called  like."^ 

The  same  happens  to  the  earth  and  a  bowl,  from  their  com- 
mon rotundity ;  to  the  hero  and  the  mastiff,  from  their  common 
ferocity. 

And  so  much  for  the  second  universal  genus,  arrangement,  or 
predicament,  the  genus  of  quality,  its  various  species,  and  its 
different  properties, 

**  See  note  h,  p.  275,  and  note  r,  p.  1i05. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNINQ  QUANTITY — ITS  TWO  8PBCIE8 — THEIR  CHARACTBH8.      TIMB 

AND  PLACE THEIR   CHARACTERS.       PROPERTY   OF  QUANTITY,  WHAT. 

QUANTITIES   RELATIVE.       FIGURE  AND   NUMBER,   THEIR  EFFECT   UPON 

QUANTITY IMPORTANCE  OF  THIS  EFFECT.      SCIENCES  MATHEMATICAL 

APPERTAIN  TO  IT — THEIR  USE,  ACCORDING  TO  PLATO.  HOW  OTHER 
BEINGS  PARTAKE  OF  QUANTITY.  ANALOGY,  FOUND  IN  MIND.  COM- 
MON SENSE  AND  GENIUS,  HOW  DISTINGUISHED.  AMAZING  EFFICACY 
OF  THIS  GENUS  IN  AND  THROUGH  THE  WORLD.      ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Thb  attribute  of  substance,  standing  in  arrangement  next  to 
quality,  is  qtMntity ;  the  former  having  precedence,  as  being 
supposed  more  universal ;  while  the  latter,  at  least  in  appearance, 
seems  not  to  extend  beyond  body. 

Out  of  natural  bodies  is  the  visible  world  composed,  and  we 
may  contemplate  them  in  different  manners;  either  one  body, 
taken  by  itself  and  alone ;  or  many  bodies,  taken  collectively 
and  at  once.     When  Virgil  says  of  the  oak, 

Quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
^therias,  tan  turn  radice  ad  Tartara  tendit ;  Geor.  iL  291. 

or  when  Milton  informs  us,  that 

Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  unheaTed 

Hia  Tastness  ;  Par.  Loet,  yiL  471. 

in  these  instances  we  have  only  one  body,  taken  by  itself  and 
alone,  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  magnitude.  But 
when  in  Virgil  we  read, 

Quam  multa  in  syWis  autnmni  frigore  primo 

Lapsa  cadunt  folia ;  JEil  vL  $09, 

or  when  in  Milton, 

Thick  as  autumnal  leaves,  that  strew  the  brooka 

In  Vallombrosa ;  Par.  Lost,  L  302. 

in  these  instances  we  have  many  bodies  taken  collectively  and  at 
once,  and  this  naturally  suggests  the  idea  of  multitude. 

Horace  gives  the  two  species  together  in  his  fine  address  to 
Augustus : 

Cum  tot  suBtineas  et  tanta  negotia.  Horat  Ej^st.  L  iL  1. 

Now  in  magnitude  and  multitude  we  behold  these  two  primary, 
these  two  grand  and  comprehensive  species,  into  which  the  genus 
of  quantity  is  divided ;  m>affnitude^  from  its  union,  being  called 
quantity  continuous;  multitude^  from  its  separation,  quantity 
discrete.^ 

P  To?  8i  irwrov  rh  fi4y  iirri  iutpio-fUvoy,  rh  9h  cmx^s.    Ariatot.  Posd.  pi  80.  tdii 

Sylb. 
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Of  the  continuous  kind  is  every  solid ;  also  the  bound  of  eyery 
solid,  that  is,  a  superficies ;  and  the  bound  of  every  superficies, 
that  is,  a  line ;  to  which  may  be  added  those  two  concomitants 
of  every  body,  namely,  time  and  place.  Of  the  discrete  kind  are 
fleets,  armies,  herds,  nocks,  the  syllables  of  sounds  articulate,  &;c. 

We  have  mentioned  formerly,''  when  we  treated  of  time,  that 
every  now  or  present  instant  was  a  boundary  or  term  at  which 
the  past  ended  and  the  future  began ;  and  that  it  was  in  the 
perpetuity  of  this  connection  that  time  became  continuous.  In 
like  manner  within  every  line  may  be  assumed  infinite  such  con- 
nectives, under  the  character  of  points ;  and  within  every  super- 
ficies, under  the  character  of  lines ;  and  within  every  solid,  under 
the  character  of  superficies ;  to  which  connectives  these  quantities 
owe  their  continuity.  And  hence  a  specific  distinction,  attending 
all  quantities  continuous,  that  their  several  parts  everywhere 
coincide  in  a  common  boundary  or  connective.' 

It  is  not  so  with  quantities  discrete ;  for  here  such  coincidents 
is  plainly  impossible.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  multitude 
of  squares,  a?,  y,  z.  &c. 


IjJ    \A    LlI 

B  D        t  H 

Here  if  the  line  AB,  where  the  square  x  ends,  were  the  same 
with  the  line  CD,  where  the  square  y  begins,  and  EF  in  like 
manner  the  same  with  6H,  they  would  no  longer  be  a  multitude 
of  squares,  but  one  continuous  parallelogram ;  such  as 


N 


the  figure  KMNL. 


Another  specific  character  belonging  to  the  solid  body,  the 
superficies,  and  the  line,  (all  of  which  are  quantities  continuous,) 
is,  that  their  parts  have  a  definite  position  within  some  definite 
whole  ;*  while  in  quantities  discrete,  that  is  in  multitudes,  such 
position  is  no  way  requisite.  In  the  most  perfect  continuous 
quantities,  such  as  beams  of  timber,  blocks  of  marble,  &c.  it  is 
with  difiiculty  the  parts  can  change  position,  without  destruction 
to  the  quantity,  taken  as  continuous.  But  a  herd  of  cattle,  or 
an  army  of  soldiers,  may  change  position  as  often  as  they  please, 
and  no  damage  arise  to  the  multitude,  considered  as  a  multitude. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  character  of  po- 

<  See  Hennet,  lib.  L  c.  7.  ]>.  146.  •  "Eti,  rk  fxky  4k  04<rip  ix^tfrvy  wphs 

'  See  Amt  Praedic.  p.  31.  edit  Sylb.  &XAi}Xa  r&y  4v  ahroh  /lopitfy  trvy4<miK9' 

'H  M  ypofi/iii  tfvrcx^t  ^oriv,  jct.A.     This  otov  rot  fi^y  i^s  ypofifi^s  fUfna  Biav  Kxn 

ehancter  it  deecribed  to  be  wp6s  riva  Kotyhr  wphs  i\\ri?<a,  k,  t.  A.    Arist  Pned.  p.  31. 

tpor  avydirrtty.    Ibid.  edit.  Sylb. 
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gition  extendn  not  to  time,  though  time  be  a  continuous  subject. 
How,  indeed,  should  the  parts  of  time  have  position,  which  are 
so  far  from  being  permanent,  that  they  fly  as  fast  as  thej  arrive! 
Here,  therefore,  we  are  rather  to  look  for  a  sequel  in  just  order;* 
for  a  continuity  not  by  position,  as  in  the  limbs  of  an  animal^ 
but  for  a  continuity  by  succession : 

Velut  unda  supervenit  undam.  Horat.  Epist  ii  2.  176. 

And  thus  are  the  two  species  of  quantity,  the  continuous  and 
tlie  discrete,  distinguished  from  each  other. 

Besides  this,  among  the  continuous  themselves  there  is  a 
further  distinction.  Body  and  its  attributes,  the  superficies  aod 
the  line,  are  continuous  quantities,  capable  all  of  them  of  being 
divided ;  and  by  being  divided,  of  becoming  a  multitude ;  and 
by  becoming  a  multitude,  of  passing  into  quantity  discrete.  But 
those  continuous  quantities,  time  and  place^  admit  not,  like  the 
others,  even  the  possibility  of  being  divided.  For  grant  place 
to  be  divided,  as  Germany  is  divided  from  Spain ;  what  interval 
can  we  suppose,  except  it  be  other  place !  Again  :  suppose  time 
to  be  divided,  as  the  age  of  Sophocles  from  that  of  Shakspeare; 
what  interval  are  we  to  substitute,  except  it  be  other  time! 
Place,  therefore,  and  time,  though  continuous  like  the  rest,  are 
incapable  of  being  divided,  because  they  admit  not,  like  the  rest, 
to  have  their  continuity  broken." 

But  to  proceed.  Let  us  imagine,  as  we  are  walking,  that  at 
a  distance  we  view  a  mountain,  and  at  our  feet  a  molehill :  the 
mountain  we  call  greats  the  molehill  little ;  and  thus  we  have 

*  *0  8i  ft^  iffriv  tnrofi4vov^  wHs  &y  rovro  have  moved  throagh  the  same  space  in  a 

OcVty  Tu^  Ix^* »  ^^^^  fiaWow  rd^iy  riyit  less  time.    Let  it  have  moved  throogh  it  in 

cfirois  hy  ix*^^y  "^V  '''^  M^"  wp&rtpoy  tlvai  the  time  (  $.     It  is  thus  the  sphere  A  di- 

rov  xp^'^ouy  rh  8i  thrrtpoy.    Arist  Pned.  vides  the  time.     Again :  inasmuch  as  the 

p.  32.  edit  Sylb.  quicker  A  has  in  the  time  ($  passed  throogh 

*■  They  cannot  be  divided  actually,  from  the  whole  space  y  8,  the  slower  B  in  the 

the  reasons  here  given  ;  but  they  may  bo  some  time  will  have  passed  through  a  smaller 

be  divided  in  power,  else  they  could  not  be  space.     Let  this  be  7  ic.     It  is  thus  the 

continuous  ;    nor  could   there  exist   such  sphere  B  divides  the  space.     Again :  ina*- 

terms  as  a  month,  a  year,  a  cubit,  a  fur-  much  as  the  slower  sphere  B  in  the  time  ($ 

long,  &c.  has  passed  through  the  space  71c,  the  qaicker 

In  this  sense  of  potential  division  they  sphere  A  will  have  passed  through  it  in  a 

may  be  divided  infinitely,  as  appears  from  less  time ;  so  that  the  time  (B  will  be  again 

the  following  theorem :  divided  by  the  quicker  body.     But  thU 

A                 I                  B  being  so  divided,  the  space  y  k  will  be  di- 

moves  quicker       |        moves  slower  vided  abo  by  the  slower  body,  according  to 

IC  the  same  ratio.     And  thus  it  will  always 

y- 8  be,  as  often  as  we  repeat  successively  what 

Space.  has  been  already  demonstrated:    for  the 

B  quicker  body  will  after  this  manner  divida 

i fi  the  time,  and  the  slower  body  will  divide 

Time.  the  space  ;  and  that,  in  either  case*  to  in- 

Lct  A  and  B  be  two  spheres  that  are  finite,  because  their  continoitr  is  infinitely 


Cn;   't  is  evident  that  the  quicker  will     k.t.K 
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two  opposite  attributes  in  quantity  continuous.  Again :  in  a 
meadow  we  view  a  herd  of  oxen  grazing,  in  a  field  We  see  a  yoke 
of  them  ploughing  the  land :  the  herd  we  call  many^  the  yoke 
we  call  few ;  and  thus  have  we  two  similar  opposites  in  quantity 
discrete. 

Of  these  four  attributes,  great  and  many  fall  under  the  common 
name  of  excess ;  little  and  few  under  the  common  name  of  de- 
fect. Again :  excess  and  defect,  though  they  include  these  four, 
are  themselves  included  under  the  common  name  of  inequality. 
Further  still,  even  inequality  itself  is  but  a  species  of  diversity; 
88  its  opposite,  equality,  is  but  a  species  of  identity.  They  are 
subordinate  species  confined  always  to  quantity,  while  identity 
and  diversity  (their  genera)  may  be  found  to  pass  through  all 
things/ 

Now  it  is  here,  namely,  in  these  two,  equality  and  inequality, 
that  we  are  to  look  for  that  property  by  which  this  genus  is 
distinguished.  It  is  from  quantity  only  that  things  are  denomi- 
nated equal  or  uneqiMl.^ 

Further  still :  whatever  is  equal,  is  equal  to  something  else ; 
and  thus  is  equality  a  relative  term.     Again :  if  we  resolve  in- 
equality into  its  several  excesses  and  defects,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  each  of  these  is  a  relative  term  also.     It  is  with  reference 
to  little  that  great  is  called  great ;  with  reference  to  few  that 
many  are  called  many;  and  it  is  by  the  same  habitudes  inverted 
exist  little  and  few.    And  thus  is  it  that,  through  the  property 
here  mentioned,  the  attribute  of  quantity  passes  insensibly  into 
that  of  relation ; '  a  fact  not  unusual  in  otner  attributes  as  well 
as  these,  from  the  universal  sympathy  and  congeniality  of  nature. 
Nay,  so  merely  relative  are  many  of  these  excesses  and  defects, 
that  the  same  subject,  from  its  dinerent  relations,  may  be  found 
susceptible  of  both  at  once.     The  mountain,  which  by  its  re- 
lation to  the  molehill  was  great,'  by  its  relation  to  the  earth  is 

'  The  following  characters  of  the  three  *   This  may  be  true  with    regard   to 

first  ffieat  arrangements,  or  nniversal  genera,  mountains  and   molehills,  and  the  other 

are  thus  described  by  Aristotle :  Tavrit  filv  more  indefinite  parts  of  nature ;  but  with 

7^  inf  fda  ^  obtria'  Zfioia  8*,  &y  ^  woi&rris  regard  to  the  more  definite  parts,  such  as 

fila'  hra  9^  iw  rh  woahv  tv:  **  Things  are  Tegetables  and  animals,  here  the  quantities 

the  nme,  of  which  the  substance  is  one  ;  are  not  left  thus  vague,  but  are,  if  not  asccr- 

similar,  of  which  the  quality  is  one  ;  equal,  tained  precisely,  at  least  ascertained  in  some 

of  which  Ihe  quantity  is  one.*^    Metaph.  A.  degree. 

Kc^  i/.  p.  88.  edit  Sylb.  Thus  Aristotle :  *'£(m  ydp  ti  wwri  rots 

1  "iSufw  Sh  fidXttrra  rod  iroffov,  rh  Xtroy  i&Qit  tripos  rov  fi€y40ovs'  9ih  iroU  rrjs  r»y 

Kol  iiyuroy  Xiy^trScu.   Arist  Praed.  p.  34.  har&v  ab^^atus.     El  yitp  ravr*  tTx*!'  otf- 

'  Aristotle  says  expressly  of  the  things  ^aty  del,  Kcd  r&y  C^y  Sira  Ix^'  htrrovy  ^ 

here  mentioned,  that  no  one  of  them  is  rh  kyiXoyoy,  liv^ayei^  hy  ^<as  f(fj:  ^AII 

qvantiiy,  but  escists  rather  among  the  tribe  animals  have  a  certain  bound  or  limit  to 

of  relatirea,  inasmuch  as  nothing  is  great  or  their  bulk  ;  for  which  reason  the  bones  have 

httle  of  itself,  but  merely  with  reference  to  a  certain  bound  or  limit  to  their  growth, 

nmething  else.    To^cty  8i  obS4y  4<m  wo-  Were  the  bones,  indeed,  to  grow  for  ever, 

ffhf,  iAAd  fjtaWoy  r&y  wp6s  rt^  oitShy  yhp  then,  of  course,  as  many  animals  as  have 

^h  Ko/f  ainh^  icr.X.    Arist  Praed.  p.  33.  bone,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  would 

edit  Sylb.  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  they  lived." 

X 
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little ;  and  the  herd,  which  were  many  by  their  relation  to  the 
single  yoke,  are  few  by  their  relation  to  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
shore.^ And  hence  it  appears  that  the  excesses  and  defects  which 
belong  to  quantity  are  not  of  a  relative  nature  only,  but  of  aQ 
indefinite  one  likewise.  The  truth  of  this  will  become  still  more 
evident,  when  it  is  remembered  that  every  magnitude  is  infinitely 
divisible,  and  that  every  multitude  is  infinitely  augmentable. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  ?  How  is  it  possible  that  such  at- 
tributes should  become  the  objects  of  science  i  It  is  then  only 
we  are  said  to  know,  when  our  perception  is  definite;*^  since 
whatever  falls  short  of  this,  is  not  knowledge,  but  opinion.  Can, 
then,  the  knowledge  be  definite,  when  its  object  is  indefinite! 
Is  not  this  the  same,  as  if  we  were  to  behold  an  object  as  straight, 
which  was  in  itself  crooked ;  or  an  object  as  quiescent,  which 
was  in  itself  moving  ?  We  may  repeat,  therefore,  the  question, 
and  demand,  what  is  to  be  done !  It  may  be  answered  as  fol- 
lows: quantity  continuous  is  circumscribed  by  figure,  which, 
being  the  natural  boundary  both  of  the  superficies  and  the  solid, 
gives  them  the  distinguishing  names  of  triangle,  square,  or  circle ; 
of  pyramid,  cube,  or  sphere,  &c.  By  these  figures,  not  only  the 
infinity  of  magnitude  is  limited,  but  the  means  also  are  furnished 
for  its  most  exact  mensmration.  Again ;  the  infinity  of  quantity 
discrete  is  ascertained  by  number,  the  very  definition  of  which 
is  7r\rj0o^  ipiafjbivov^  that  is,  "  multitude  circumscribed  or  de- 
fined.^^  Thus,  if,  in  describing  a  battle,  we  are  told  that  man^i 
of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  but  few  saved ;  our  knowledge  (il 
it  deserve  the  name)  is  perfectly  vague  and  indefinite.  But  il 
these  indefinite  multitudes  are  defined  by  number,  and  we  are 

Ariat  de  Anim.  Oener.  ii.  6.  p.  227.  edit  it  is  united.]     But  yet,  notwithstanding  ii 

Sylb.  it  change  the  bound  or  limit,  either  as  U 

What  follows  from  Siraplicius  is  to  the  greater  or  to  less,  in  a  remarkable  degree 

same  purpose  ;   only  where  he  mentions  the  being  [by  such  deviation]  is  esteemed  a 

form^  we  must  understand  that  efficient  monster.''  SimpUc.  in  Prsed.  p.  37.  A.  edit 

animating  principle  described  in  the  sixth  Basil 
chapter  of  this  work.  Simplicius  gives  examples  of  this  devia- 

"tjcaarot'  c75os  crvvvwiyti^  furit  rrjs  ol-  tion  in  the  case  of  giants  and  of  dwarfs. 
Ktias  tdi6TfiTos,  KoX  voaou  rt  fi^rpov  av/jL-        •»  Aristotle's  instance  goes  further,  and 

fxerpov  Tp  iSiSTTjrr  ob  yhp  (rxTIM^  fUvov  shews  how  a  smaller  number  may  be  called 

hrt(p4pti  fjuft  icanov  rh  cI8of,  iwh.  ical  many,  a  larger  number  be  called  few.     *£y 

tity^Bos,  6  fi€rk  iuurrdurtws  tls  rifv  S\ri»  fi^y  if   Kdfiri  iro;^Ao^5  iiyBp^frous  ^ofup 

irapayiyvtrau.     "^-'-^ —  »^  '—  — ^  — -" —  -t.._.    j..  ^aaj. ..v    »,*. 

iyOiilSf 

i»f  _  .  ,      .  .         ^, 

votdirrtu :  "  Every  form  introduces,  along  many  men  in  a  village,  and  but  few  fn 

with  its  own  original  peculiarity,  a  certain  Athens,  though  the  number  in  this  last  be 

measure  of  quantity,  bearing  proportion  to  many  times  larger ;  so,  too,  we  say,  there 

that  peculiarity ;  for  it  brings  with  itself,  are  many  persons  in  a  house,  and  but  few 

not  a  fffure  only,  but  a  magnitude  also,  in  the  theatre,  though  the  number  in  this 

which  passes  into  the  matter  by  giving  it  last  may  be  many  times  more.    Ibid. 

extent     Now  even  here   this  magnitude  '^  See  before,  page  254,  and  Hermes,  p. 

has  a  sort  of  latitude,  from  the  indc6nite  223. 
nature  of  the  material  principle  [with  which 
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told  that  the  slain  were  a  thousand,  the  saved  a  hundred ;  in 
such  case  our  knowledge  becomes  adequate  and  complete. 

It  is  in  the  contemplation  of  these  two  quantities  thus  defined^ 
the  continuous  by  figure,  the  discrete  by  number,  that  we  behold 
them  rendered  subjects  for  the  two  noblest  of  sciences,  the  first 
of  them  for  geometry,  the  second  for  arithmetic ;  ^  from  which 
two,  (and  not  from  mere  experiments,  as  some  have  hastily  as- 
serted,) both  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  the  utilities  of  common 
Kfe,  are  in  the  greatest  part  derived. 

It  is  here  we  see  the  rise  of  those  mathematical  sciences, 
arithmetic,  geometry,  music,  &;c.  which  the  ancients  esteemed 
80  essential  to  a  liberal  education.     Nor  can  we  believe  there  is' 
aoy  one  now  but  must  acknowledge,  that  a  mind  properly  tinged 
with  such  noble  speculations,  (supposing  there  be  no  want  of 
genius,  or  of  courage,)  is  qualified  to  excel  in  every  superior 
scene  of  life.     Far  more  honourable  they  surely  are,  than  the 
arts  of  riding  a  horse,  or  of  wielding  a  sword,  those  accomplish- 
ments usually  assigned  to  our  youth  of  distinction,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  alone  they  are  often  sent  into  distant  countries,, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  to  be  taught  them  at  home,  nor  any 
thing   in  a  gentleman  worth  cultivating  but  his  body.     We 
would  not  undervalue  these  bodily  accomplishments,  (for  per- 
fection of  every  sort  is  certainly  worth  aiming  at ;)  but  we 
would  wish  them  to  be  rated  as  much  below  the  mental,  as  the 
body  itself  is  inferior  to  the  mind. 
There  is  an  elegant  account  of  the  sciences  above  mentioned 
I  in  the  Republic  of  Plato.     Glaucus  (one  of  the  persons  of  the 
I  dialogue)  takes  paius  to  recommend  them  from  their  usefulness 
in  human  life:  arithmetic  for  accounts  and  distributions;  geo- 
metry for  encampments  and  mensurations ;    music  for  solemn 
festivals  in  honour  of  the  gods ;  and  astronomy  for  agriculture, 
for  navigation,  and  the  like.     Socrates,  on  his  part,  denies  not 
the  truth  of  all  this,  but  still  insinuates,  that  they  were  capable 
of  answering  an  end  more  sublime.     "  You  are  pleasant,*"  says 
he,  "  in  your  seeming  to  fear  the  multitude,  lest  you  should  be 
thought  to  enjoin  certain  sciences  that  are  useless.    It  is,  indeed, 
no  contemptible  matter,  though  a  difficult  one,  to  believe,  that 
through  these  particXilar  sciences  the  soul  has  an  organ  purified 
and  enlightened,  M'hich  is  destroyed  and  blinded  by  studies  of 
other  kind ;  an  organ  better  worth  saving  than  a  thousand  eyes; 
inasmuch  as  truth  becomes  visible  through  this  alone."*' • 
These,  that  we  have  here  mentioned,  appear  to  be  the  only 

''  See  Hermes,  p.  2 IB,  and  note,  p.  222.  iKourrois  HpyaySy  ri  ^vxns  iKKoOaipercu, 

*  The  above  is  an  attempt  to  transIatA  Ktd  iiva(wrvpftTai,  iiwoWififvov  icol  rv^ 

the  following   elegant  passage   of   Plato:  \oifiivov  (nrh  rStv  JiXKnv  iwvnfitvtJjkrfav^ 

HS&f  §1^  irn  icucas  8c8i^i  robs  iroAAovf,  Kpurrov  }tv  trvBvivai  fivptwv  ififAarwir  ii6v^ 

M^  Soirps  tixfi*^^  fjLa$iiftttra  irpocrrctrTciv*  yi^>  airr^  dX^dcra  Sparau*    Plat,  de  Repub. 

Ti  J*  iarlif  oh  vdw  i^awAoK,  iAAo  xoAeirb»'  lib.  vii.  p.  .'>27.  edit  Serrau.     Hermes  page 

'MTTfwrai,  irrt  4v  ro^oii  roit  fiaB^ifuurtv  202. 

X  2 
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species  of  quantity ;  inasmuch  as  other  things  are  called  quan- 
tities, not  &om  themselyes,  but  with  reference  to  these.  Thus 
we  say,  that  there  is  much  white,  because  the  superficies,  which 
it  covers,  is  much ;  and  that  an  action  was  long,  because  the 
time  was  long  during  which  it  was  transacted.  And  hence  it 
is,  that,  if  any  one  is  to  explain  the  quantity  of  an  action,  as,  for 
example,  the  length  of  the  Trojan  war,  he  explains  it  by  the  time, 
saying,  it  was  a  war  of  ten  years.  So  when  we  give  the  quantity 
of  any  thing  white,  we  define  it  by  the  superficies,  because,  as 
that  is  in  quantity,  so  also  is  the  white/ 

We  further  observe,  that  quantity  continuous  and  discrete 
may  be  said  to  blend  themselves  with  all  things.  Thus  in  8n\y 
stances,  let  Mount  Athos  represent  the  former ;  the  army  of 
Xerxes,  the  latter.  In  colours,  let  us  view  the  former  in  the 
uniform  blueness  of  a  clear  sky ;  the  latter,  in  the  many  aod  di- 
versified tints  of  a  rainbow.  In  sounds  we  find  quantity  dis- 
crete belonging  to  speech  or  language,  it  being  the  essence  of 
articulation,  that  every  syllable  should  be  distinct.  The  con- 
tinuous, on  the  contrary,  naturally  suggests  itself  to  our  ears, 
when  we  hear  yellings,  bowlings,  and  heavy  psalmody.  In  mo- 
tions, when  a  grasshopper  moves  by  leaps,  we  behold  quantity 
discrete ;  when  a  ship  sails  smoothly,  we  behold  quantity  con- 
tinuous. The  motion  of  all  animals,  that  have  feet,  (whether 
they  leap  or  not,)  by  being  alternate,  is  of  the  discrete  kind: 
but  it  is  fabled  of  the  gods,  that,  when  they  moved  as  gods,  it 
was  under  one  continued  progression  of  their  whole  frame  to- 
gether ;  to  which  Virgil,  they  say,  alludes,  in  speaking  of  Venus, 

Et  vera  incessu  patait  dea.  ^n.  L  41 1. 

The  mind,  though  devoid  of  corporeal  extension,  admits  what 
is  analogous  to  these  two  species  of  quantity,  and  recognises 
their  force  even  within  the  sacred  recesses  of  itself.  For  what 
can  be  more  truly  united  in  perfect  continuity,  than  the  terms 
which  compose  a  self-evident  truth  ?  And  how  is  this  continuity 
still  further  extended,  when  by  the  union  of  two  such  truths 
there  is  produced  a  third,  under  the  indissoluble  connection  of  a 
demonstrative  syllogism  ?  If  there  was  not  this  syllogistic  con- 
tinuity, there  might  indeed  be  other  continuities,  but  it  wonld 
never  be  in  our  power  to  prove  any  thing  concerning  them. 
Again,  when  we  consider  either  many  propositions,  without  re- 
ference to  a  syllogism;  or  many  independent  terms,  without 
reference  to  a  proposition  ;  what  have  we  then  but  quantity 
discrete  ?  Philosophical  arrangements  f  Treasures,  as  capable  of 
being  numbered,  estimated,  and  recorded,  as  those  which  the 
miser  commits  to  his  cofiers. 

'  Kvpicts  8i  vwrk  ravra  A^creu  fi6ifa  Ktwcoy  X^crcu,  ryye  tV  liriAdreior  wX- 

rh  €l(nifi4y€Ut  rk  9k  &AAa  wdma  Kurh  avfi-  K^v  ttyai'  ical  if  wpa^is  AUMpd,  r^yt  r^ 

fitBvicSs'  els  ravra  yhp  iLvofiK^ovrts  iced  xp^poy,  «c  t.  X.    Amtot  Pnsd.  p.  32.  edit, 

rk    6x\a  woffit  K4yofjL€y    otov  itokh   rh  Sjlb. 
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It  is,  indeed,  by  the  help  of  an  innate  power  of  distinction 
that  we  recognise  the  differences  of  things,  as  it  is  by  a  con- 
trary power  of  composition  that  we  recognise  their  identities.*^ 
These  powers,  in  some  degree,  are  common  to  all  minds ;  and  as 
they  are  the  basis  of  our  whole  knowledge,  (which  is,  of  neces- 
sity, either  affirmative  or  negative,)  they  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tnte  what  we  call  common  sense}  On  the  contrary,  to  possess 
these  powers  in  a  more  eminent  degree,  so  as  to  be  able  to  per- 
ceive identity  in  things  widely  different,  and  diversity  in  things 
nearly  the  same ;  this  it  is  that  constitutes  what  we  call  genius, 
that  power  divine,  which  through  every  sort  of  discipline  renders 
the  difference  so  conspicuous  between  one  learner  and  another. 

It  was  &om  speculations  of  this  kind,  that  some  of  the  an- 
cients were  induced  to  consider  quantity  in  a  far  higher  rank 
than  is  usual  in  common  speculations.  ^^  They  considered  both 
species  under  the  common  character  of  a  hound  or  measure^  and 
as  such  to  be  conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  universe ; 
the  nature  of  the  continuous,  called  magnitttde^  being  seen  in 
%nion  and  connection ;  that  of  the  discrete,  called  multitude^ 
in  accumulation  and  juxtaposition ;  that  by  virtue  of  magnitude, 
the  world  or  universe  was  one;  was  extended  and  connected 
everywhere,  through  its  most  distant  parts ;  that  by  virtue  of 
multitude  it  was  diversified  with  that  order  and  fair  arrange- 
ment, seen  in  the  amazing  variety  of  stars,  of  elements,  of  plants, 
of  animals ;  of  contrarieties  on  one  side,  and  of  similarities  on 
the  other ;  that  if  these  quantities  were  thus  distinguishable  in 
the  copy  or  image,  (for  such  was  this  world,  when  compared  to 
its  archetype,)  much  more  so  were  they  in  those  pure  and  im- 
material forms,  the  invariable  and  immediate  objects  of  the  Su- 
preme Intellect.  The  whole  production  of  quantity  (as  of  every 
thing  else)  they  referred  with  reason  to  this  primary  intelligent 
cause ;  whose  virtual  efficacy,  as  far  as  it  passes  through  all 
things  without  dividing  itself  or  stopping,  they  supposed  to 
generate  continuity  and  union ;  as  far  as  it  stops  in  its  progress 
at  every  particular,  and  communicates  to  each  a  peculiar  form 
of  its  own,  they  held  to  generate  distinction  and  multitude ;  and 
as  far  as  it  perpetually  exerts  at  once  these  two  distinct  and  op- 
posite energies,  they  considered  as  for  ever  rendering  the  uni- 
verse both  many  and  one ;  many,  through  its  order  and  fair 
variety;  one,  through  its  connection  and  general  sympathy.'*'' 

s  See  p.  221,  note  d,  rax  fitytSos,  Korii  (vu<riy  Kcd  iiWri\ouxi<w 

^  See  p.  46,  note  h.  rov  9k  ^Mpurfiivouj  ^ris  KoXtirai  irKriBos^ 

*  The  aathon  from  whom  the  preceding  xarii  <nS>pfiav  koX  wapddctriy  wol  7^  Kork 

■entiments  are   taken,  are   PIotinuB    and  fiky  r^v  rov  fitytdovs  oxxriav^  th  6  K6<rfios 

lamblichns,   in   the  commentary  of  Sim-  4<rri  re  Kod  vourtu,  ff«paipiKhs  Koi  <rvfi- 

plicius  upon  this  predicament  of  quantity.  vtipvK(i»s  iaxn^,  Ziartrofihfos  t«  fcoJ  dXAi^ 

ETi  8i  6   TlXwrivos — iZia  yhp  koI  <p{f(rts  Kovx^^f-f^os'    Karit    hi    rh    wAijdoy,    Ijrt 

Ixdirrtp^  &s  Kcd  iv  ry  itoktI  Mayji^  Oiiapti-  <r6vrt^is  Ktd  rj  Btauc6<Tfiri(n%  rj  4k  ro<rwylit 

roi,  rou  liJkv  avytxovs  ij  ip6ais,  ^is  KoKti-  0«pc  ctircJy  aTo«x*»w>  f^"^  ii^v  ^  ipinuv 
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And  60  much  for  the  third  universal  genus,  or  predica- 
ment, that  of  quantity^  its  various  species,  and  its  peculiar 
properties."* 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  and  the  preceding  predicament 
(I  mean  the  predicaments  of  quality  and  quantity)  without  ob- 
serving that,  as  they  are  diffused  in  a  conspicuous  manner 
throughout  the  universe,  so  writers  both  sacred  and  profane, 
both  poetic  and  prosaic,  appear  to  have  expressed  their  force, 
and  that  often  at  the  same  time,  as  the  predicaments  themselves 
often  exist  so  in  nature. 

"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works !  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all.'''  * 

Here  [manifold]  denotes  the  quantity  of  the  divine  works ; 
[made  in  wisdom]  denotes  their  quality. 

Nam  et  qualis  m  cujusque  rei  natura,  et  qua)  forma,  quseritur : 
an  immortalis  anima,  an  humana  specie  deus :  et  de  magnitudine 
et  numero :  quantus,  sol ;  an  unus,  mundus.*" 

Where  the  critic  not  only  delineates  the  two  great  predica- 
ments here  mentioned,  but  divides  also  quantity  into  its  two 
capital  species,  I  mean  magnitude  and  number. 

Cicero  goes  further  in  his  Tusculan  Disputations,  not  only  pro- 
ducing quality  and  quantity,  but  substance  also,  their  support ; 
which  he  places  first,  according  to  its  proper  order.  Si  quid  sit 
hoc,  non  vides ;  at  quale  sit,  vides  :  si  ne  id  quidem  ;  at  quantum 
sit,  profecto  vides." 

Even  comic  writers  have  expressed  the  force  of  these  two 
predicaments. 

Quantom  et  qunm  reram  laudem  capict  Parmeno  ?  Tcrent.  Ean.  v.  4.  3. 

*•  How  great,  and  how  true  praise  will  Parmeno  acquire  7^ 

Great  indicates  quantity :  true  indicates  quality ;  for  what 
quality  in  praise  is  more  valuable  than  truth? 

The  poets,  who  dealt  in  subjects  more  exalted  than  comedy, 
appear  many  of  them  to  have  employed  the  same  language. 

rSauv  Koi  r6<rcts'   ci  oZy  iv  reus  tlK6<riy  iirtl  8^  ^a  icol  ucVci  kojL  vpS^urty  rii  8uo 

olhco  ravra  K^x^puFT*^  iro\h  rrpArtpoy  iv  inroytwq.     wtpitx^^   7*^   ^   Tc»r   yortriow 

rots  voovfiivois  yiv^tri'  koIX  wph  ro^<av^  iv  fitrpeoy  B6yafus  ^a  itfupirtpa  rh  fi4yoyra 

ro7s  Koff  a6r«^  6kt\ois  cfSco'i  hUtrrriK*^  koi-  koI  rrpdtoyra  iv  ky\  r^  a^r^.     Simplic  in 

yhy  fxoyroj  ws  dpirrou,  rh  fi4rpoy  ical  rh  Pned.  p.  34.  edit.  Basil.  1551. 
w4pas.    Simplic  in  Pnsd.  p.  32.  B.  edit        As  the  abore  sentiments  are  expressed 

Basil  1551.  in  the  text,  a  verbal  translation  of  them  is 

*0  8i  Ofios  ^ldfi0\ix^oK — lirc(8^  yiip  ^  omitted.     It  may,  howeyer,  be  acceptable 

rod  iyhs  ^{fyafus  iup*  ov  vav  rh  voahy  iiro-  to  the  curious  to  see  them  in  their  originals, 

ytyyarat^  9iarfiytrcu  8t*  SAwv  f  aMf,  koI  and  for  that  reason  they  have  been  sub- 

6pi(u  tKwrroy  vpoXowra  iuf>*  iavrijSy  f  fihy  joined. 

Zi*  ti\uy  Si^Kci  jFcufrdircuriy  it9uup4ro9f,  rh        ^  See  before,  note  «,  p.  305. 
ovi^cx^*    ii^/<m|<ri,  icol  f  r^y  wpdcoBoy        '  Psalm  civ.  24. 
irotfirat  jdoMy  Kcd  iiBiaiprroy  koI  Aytv  Zim-         "  Qnintil.  Instit  Orat  1.  viL  c  4. 
puTfiou'  p  KalTpaHowralffraTcu  Koff  txcurroy         ■>  Tusc.  Disp.  L  L  25. 
rw  ctSwv,  irol  p  6pl(ti  tKcurroyy  KoiX  tnaffroy 


hk 
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Thu8  TibuIIus,  speaking  of  Bacchus : 

QoaliB  quantusque  minctur.  Tibul.  L  iii.  eleg.  tL  23. 

Ovid,  of  Jupiter: 

Quantusque  et  qualis  ab  alta 
Junone  excipitur.  Metam.  iii.  204. 

Virgil,  of  Venus : 

Qualisquc  videri 
Cselicolis,  et  quanta  solet.  ^n.  ii.  589. 

The  same,  of  Polypheme  : 

Qualis,  quantusque  cavo  Poljrphemus  in  antro.  ^n.  t.  641. 

Homer,  (whom  it  is  probable  the  rest  all  copied,)  speaking  of 
Achilles : 

"Hrof  AfxpJiayllivis  Ilptafios  OaifioC  '^X^^^o^ 

"Oaaos  hiv,  oJos  re*  O€ot(ri  yhjp  Hana  itpKti.  Iliad.  Xl.  629. 

**  Nor  less  the  royal  guest  the  hero  eyes. 
His  godlike  aspect,  and  majestic  size.*^  ° 

These  attributes,  given  by  poets  to  gods  and  heroes,  have  been 
found  by  Euclid  in  figures  geometrical.  He  has  a  problem  to 
teach  us  how  to  describe  a  rectilineal  figure,  which  to  one  given 
rectilineal  figure  shall  be  similar,  to  another  shall  be  equal.P 
Similar  is  a  property  of  quality ;  equals  of  quantity  J^ 
But  it  is  time  to  finish,  and  proceed  to  the  arrangement  next 
iu  order. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCERNING  RELATIVES' — THEIR  SOURCE — RELATIVES  APPARENT REAL 

TnEIR  PROPERTIES,  RECIPROCAL — INFERENCE,  AND   CO-EXISTEKCB 

FORCE  OF    RELATION    IN    ETHICS IN  MATTERS   DRAMATIC IN    NA- 
TURE,    AND    TUB    ORDER     OP     BEING RELATIONS,     AMICABLE     AND 

HOSTILE — EVIL WANT FRIENDSHIP STRIFE RELATION    OF  ALL 

TO    THE   SUPREME  CAUSE EXTENT   AND  USE    OF  THIS    PREDICAMENT, 

OR  ARRANGEMENT. 

Through  the  three  universal  genera,  predicaments,  or  arrange- 
ments, already  described,  subordinate  beings  may  be  said  to 

**  Pope*8  Homer,  book   xxiv.  ver.  798.        *)  See  before,  pages  300,  and  305. 
The  translation,  we  see,  renders  the  words         ■*  The  title  of  this  arrangement  is  ex^ 

Urtros  and  olos  by  a  periphrasis,  and   it  pressed  by  a  plunU,  and  not  a  singular,  (like 

should  seem  with  some  propriety,  as  **  the  quality  and  quantity,)  because  all  relation 

god-like  aspect**  of  Achilles  is  clearly  among  is  necessarily  between  two:  17  8^  trx^u 

his  qualities,  and  his  **  majestic  size**  evi-  rol\dxtffrov  4y  9wrl  wpdyfiaai  6ettp€rr€u. 

dently  respects  his  magnitude,  that  is  to  Ammon.  in  Cat  p.  94.  B. — XSioy  ykp  Trjs 

ny,  his  quantity.     It  must  be  confessed,  (rx^frtcifs  h^yyis,.  rh  iv  iroAAotf  ^tardt^tu 

howerer,  that  much   of  the  force  of  the  ijl6vms,  &irtp  ob^tfiif  7rp6<rt(m  ruv  liXXan^ 

original   will   necessarily  be   lost  in    the  Kwntyopi&v:  **it  is  a  peculiarity  of  relar 

translation,  where    single  words    in  one  tion  only,  to  hare  its  existence  in  many, 

language  cannot  be  found  corresponding  to  which  is  the  case  with  no  one  else  of  the 

single  words  in  the  other.  predicaments.**    SimpL  in  Prsed.  p.  41.  B. 

P  Euclid,  vi.  25.  edit  Basil.  1551. 
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attain  their  completion ;  through  substance  thej  exist ;  through 
quality  they  are  distinguished;  and  through* quantify  they 
acquire  a  magnitude^  and  become  a  certain  multitude. 

Yet  when  beings  are  thus  produced,  we  must  not  imagine 
them  to  exist,  like  pebbles  upon  the  shore,  dispersed  and 
scattered,  without  dependence  or  mutual  sympathy.  It  would 
be  difficult  out  of  such  to  compose  a  universe  or  perfect  whole, 
because  every  perfect  whole  has  a  respect  to  its  parts,  as  well  as 
the  parts  a  respect  both  to  such  whole,  and  to  each  other. 
Hence  then  the  rise  of  that  genus  called  relation^  a  genus  which 
runs  through  all  things,  holding  all  of  them  together,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  member  of  the  universe  either  so  great  or  so 
minute,  that  it  can  be  called  independent,  and  detached  from 
the  rest. 

Now  in  all  relation  there  must  be  a  subject  whence  it  com- 
mences ;  for  example,  snow :  another,  where  it  terminates ;  for 
example,  a  swan :  the  relation  itself;  for  example,  similitude : 
and  lastly,  the  source  of  that  relation;  for  example,  whiteness:* 
the  swan  is  related  to  snow,  by  being  both  of  them  white. 

The  requisites  to  relation  being  in  this  manner  explained,  it 
will  appear  that  those  only  are  the  true  relatives,  which  express 
in  their  very  structure  the  relative  source,  and  whose  very 
essence  may  be  found  in  this  their  reciprocal  habitude.^  But 
this  perhaps  will  be  better  understood  by  a  few  examples. 

The  swan  (it  was  said  before)  was  in  whiteness  like  snow. 
Here  the  swan  and  the  snow  were  produced  as  relatives.     We 

f)roduce  others  of  like  kind,  when  we  assert  that   London  is 
arger  than  York,  a  lemon  equal  to  an  orange,  &c. 

But  the  truth  is,  these  subjects  are  none  of  them  properly 
relatives  of  themselves,  but  then  only  become  such  (as  indeed 
may  every  thing  else)  when  a  relation  is  raised  between  them 
through  the  medium  of  a  relative  attribute.     London,  we  say, 

*  This  source  may  be  songht  for  among  cede  this  of  relatives,  I  mean  quality  and 

the  differential  characters  of  being,  in  what-  quantity,  though  they  have  an  existence 

ever    predicament    or    arrangement    they  void  of  relation,  we  cannot  say  so  of  their 

happen  to  exist,  be  it  in  quality,  as  the  characteristic  peculiarities;    for  Uke  is  a 

character  of  whiter ;  in  quantity,  as  that  of  relative   term,  and  so    is    eqmU,     Hence 

greater,  that  of  more  numerous ;  in  time,  Simplicius,  &AAo  yap  rh  tcov  inipii  rh  irwrhw^ 

as  that  of  older ;  in  phice,  as  that  of  upper,  iral  &AAo  rh  Sfioiov  irapii  rh  iroUp :  *^  etpud 

&C.  is    something  else  beside   quamtUy ;    Uke^ 

This  is  what  Simplicius  means  when  he  something  else  beside  quality.'^    Smpl  in 

says,  hyiryKri  aln^v  (scil.  r^v  (rx^ciy)  iv  Praed.     By  something  else,  he  means  they 

TV  Karh  Huu^piuf  x^'P^'^P^  iyvxdpx^iP'  are  relatives. 
SimpL  in  Cat.  <  np6s  ri  rk  rotoura  X^croi,  5<ra,  mnk 

Hence,  too,  we  may  see   why  relation  Ihrcp  ^orly,  4t^P«v  cli^at  A^crcu' 1^  dmrovr 

stands  next  to  quantity  ;  for,  in  strictness,  HxXms  wfibt  trtpop :  ^  Such  things  as  these 

the  predicaments  whicn  follow  are  but  dif-  are  said  to  be  rdatives ;  namely,  as  many  as 

fcrent  modes  of  relation,  marked  by  some  are  said  to  be  what  they  are,  by  being 

peculiar  character  of  their  own,  over  and  things  belonging  to  other  things,  or  which 

above  the  relative  character,  which  is  com-  in  any  other  sense  have  reference  to  some- 

mon  to  them  all.  thing  else.**  Arist  Praed.  p.  S4.  edit  Sylbw 

Even  in  the  two  predicaments  that  pro- 
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is  larger  than  York.  The  relation  subsists  in  larger,  which 
being  attributed  to  London,  makes  it  a  relative  to  York,  which 
is  in  fact  something  less.  The  same  holds  in  the  lemon  and 
orange,  and  in  all  possible  instances.  To  whatever  subject  we 
associate  any  of  the  relative  attributes,  we  immediately  render 
the  subject  by  such  association  a  relative.  Such  a  subject  there- 
fore is  only  a  relative  incidentally. 

But  the  true  and  real  relatives'are  those  attributes  themselves^ 
the  terms  larger,  equal,  like,  &c. ;  for  these  in  their  very  structure 
express  the  relative  source,  and  only  exist  in  a  joint  and  reci- 
procal habitude  one  to  another. 

There  are  also  relative  substances,  as  well  as  relative  attri- 
butes ;  that  is  to  say,  terms  which  indicate  at  once  both  a  sub- 
stance and  a  relative.  Such  are  master  and  servant,  preceptor 
and  disciple :  master  implies  a  man ;  and  not  only  that,  but  a 
man  having  dominion :  servant  implies  a  mcmj  and  not  only  that, 
but  a  fnan  rendering  service ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
other  example  alleged. 

Now  a  distinguishing  property  of  these  real  relatives  is,  that 
they  reciprocate  in  their  predication."  Every  master  is  the 
master  of  a  servant,  and  every  servant  the  servant  of  a  master ; 
every  preceptor  the  preceptor  of  a  disciple ;  and  every  disciple 
the  disciple  of  a  preceptor.  The  same  holds  in  the  relative 
attributes  as  well  as  in  the  substances,  greater  being  always 
greater  than  less,  and  less  being  always  less  than  greater.  That 
this  is  a  property  which  never  fails,  will  better  appear,  if  from 
any  relative  substance  we  subtract  the  relative  attribute,  and 
substitute  in  its  room  the  substance  alone.  For  example,  from 
the  relative  substance,  master,  let  us  subtract  the  relative  attri- 
bute, dominion,  so  that  man  only  shall  remain,  divested  of  that 
attribute.  We  cannot  affirm  of  every  man,  as  we  can  of  every 
master,  that  merely  as  a  man,  he  is  the  master  of  a  servant.^ 

From  this  necessity  of  reciprocal  predication,  another  property 
of  relation  follows,  that  we  cannot  understand  one  relative, 
without  understanding  its  companion ;  and  that  in  proportion  ad 
our  knowledge  of  one  relative  is  more  precise,  so  is  that  likewise 
of  the  other.  ^     I  cannot  know,  for  example,  that  A  is  greater 

"  ndrra  8^  rh,  wp6s  n  vphs  hnurrpi-  serYont,  as  we  saj,  the  master  of  a  serrant." 

^wra  A^ycreu.    Arist  Pned.  p.  35.  Arist.  Praed.  p.  37,  where  much  more  is  sub' 

^  Aristotle  finds  an  instance  in  the  same  joined,  worth  reading, 

term,  servant :    OTov    6   SovAof,    ihv   /*^  '  Relata  sunt  simul  cognitione.    Cognito 

Z^tkAtov  itwoioB^  6ov\os,  &AA^  ity$pi&rov^  proinde  alterutro,  cognoscitur  alteram ;  (id^ 

1^  8/iro8of,  ^  drovovp  rS»¥  roio^nttvt  ohK  que  eodem  plane  mode,  et  mensura  cognir 

imurrpi^ti'  oif  y^    ohctia   ^    air6ioiris  tionis)  et  ignorato  ignoratur.    Logic.  Comr 

iffTU^:  **  For  example,  the  term  servant,  if  pend.  Saunderson,  p.  41.  edit.  Oxon.  1672. 

he  be  not  described  as  the  servant  of  a  I  have  quoted  Saunderson,  as  he  was  aa 

master,  but  of  a  man,  or  of  a  biped,  or  of  accurate  logician,  but  Aristotle^s  own  wotd» 

any  other  such  thing,  does  not  reciprocate,  are  as  follows :  'Ecty  ris  ttip  ri  &purfi4im9 

because  the  description  returned  is  not  ne-  r&p   wp6s   ti,  fc^iccTyo,   wphs  6   \4yrrat, 

cessary  and  essential ;  that  is,  we  cannot  &pi<rfi4yw$  ^arrtu :  **  If  any  one  know 

wy,  the  man  of  a  servant,  t>r  the  biped  of  a  with  precision  any  one  of  two  relatives,  be 
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than  B,  without  knowing  that  B  is  less  thanr  A ;  and  if  with 
more  precision  I  know  that  A  is  double,  I  necessarily  know 
withal  that  B  is  half:  and  if  with  still  further  precision  I  know 
the  measure  of  A  to  be  eight,  I  know  with  equal  precision  the 
measure  of  B  to  be  four." 

And  this  naturally  leads  to  that  fundamental  property  of 
relation,  on  which  the  rest  all  depend,  namely,  the  necessary 
and  universal  co-existence  of  relatives,"  which  always  commence 
together,  subsist  together,  and  cease  together.  Ulysses,  in  his 
speech  to  Thersites,  says  in  anger.  May  I  lose  my  son  Tele- 
machus,  if  I  do  not  seize,  &c.  And  how  does  he  express  this 
sentiment ! 

Mrj94ri  TfiKffJuixoto  wariip  KtK\y)fiivos  ftriy.  Iliad.  B.  260. 

**  May  I  no  longer  be  called  the  fisither  of  Telemachus." 

He  well  knew  he  could  only  lose  that  relative  denomination,  by 
losing  his  son,  with  whose  birth  and  duration  it  was  indissolubly 
connected.  It  was  not  that  Ulysses  might  not  have  survived 
Telemachus,  or  Telemachus,  Ulysses ;  the  co-existence  being 
only  attached  to  the  relative  characters,  those  of  father  and  son. 

And  hence  we  may  collect,  that  the  co-existence  here  men- 
tioned is  not  like  that  of  substance,  and  its  essential  properties, 
(as  rationality,  for  example,  co-exists  with  man,  or  sensation 
with  animal ;)  but  a  co-existence  less  intimate  by  far  than  that 
is,  because  it  subsists  between  beings  actually  distinct  one  from 
another. 

And  hence  it  has  followed,  that  some  logicians  have  treated  it 
as  possessing  less  of  the  real,  than  any  one  of  the  other  genera. 
They  tell  us,  Relatio  est  ens  minimw  entitatis^ 

Yet  we  must  be  careful  how  we  undervalue  it,*"  in  consequence 

will  know  also  the  other  relative  which  it  tions,  without  change  or  loss  within  itaclf. 

refers  to,  with   equal    precision."     Arist  Let  the  corresponding  relative  but  vary,  or 

Fraedic  p.  39.  edit  Sylb.  cease  to  exist ;  let  the  master  lose  his  ser- 

•  And  here,  by  the  way,  it  is  worth  ob-  vant,   or  the  preceptor  his   disciple  ;   let 

serving,  that  as  all  relatives  are  recognised  those  who  stood  on  my  right  remove  them- 

in  combination,  while  every  object  of  sense  selves  to  my  left ;  or  those  who  stood  above 

is  perceived  distinct  and  independent ;  it  me,  place  themselves  below  ;  and  it  is  easy 

follows,  that  all  relatives  arc  properly  objects  to  conceive  a  subject,  after  having  lost  or 

of  the  intellect,  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  varied  every  one  of  these  relations,  still  to 

this  faculty,  we  should  know  nothing  con-  remain  itself  invariably  the  same, 

ccming  them.    Let  A,  for  example,  be  sup-  *  Aoicct  dh  r&  irpis  ri  &fia  rp  pwrti 

posed  the  master  of  B,  and  let  A  be  tall,  ttyai,    Arist  Praed.  p.  37. 

weU-proportioned,  ruddy,  &c     These  last  ^  FeU's  Logic,  p.  92. 

characters  only  are  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  *  Thus  Simplicius,  in  his  comment  on  this 

does  the  eye  see  more,  while  the  relation  categoric :  Aick  ravra  8^,  i>s  wapapvofitrriy 

subsists,  or  less,  when  the  servant  dies,  and  raus  AWats  KorriyoplatSj  rii^  rod  vip6s  ri 

the  relation  is  at  an  end.    Were  there  a  iitturoJiid}^  voySinvffC  iced  roi  wpo7!yovfi4- 

change  in  the  master^s  person,  were  he  to  yriy    oZtrav,   koX    irar^    Zta^opht    olm'ua^ 

become  deformed  from  being  well-shaped,  or  Bfvpovfihnnv,    Affn?  yhp  Koir^rris  icrl  hk 

pale  from  being  ruddy,  then  would  the  eye  irdrrwv  Hi'tiKovtra,  r&yrt  ivcarrUtv,  iral  tAv 

be  able  to  recognise  what  had  happened.  6iro<rouv  dicufi€p6yTt0v^  koI  tuv  S\mp  yrvwr. 

But  it  is  a  singular  property  of  this  genus,  tccd  rSov  6ir*  ahrii  rtrayfidpwy*  ^is  ci  fi^ 

that  a  relative  may  change,  or  lose  its  rola-  irofniy^  dit<rwdir0p  ta^  wdirni  (L  intrra)  i;irh 
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of  such  a  notion ;  since  with  those  who  well  attend  to  its 
amazing  efficacy,  it  is  more  likely  to  acquire  a  rank  perhaps 
above  its  real  merit. 

What  ought  we  to  think,  should  it  appear  the  basis  of 
morality  2  ''  Moral  duties  (says  Epictetus)  are  in  general  mea- 
sured by  relations.  Is  he  a  father  ?  The  relation  ordains,  that 
he  must  be  taken  care  of :  that  thou  yield  to  him  in  all  things ; 
bear  with  him,  when  he  reproaches,  when  he  strikes,  &c.  But 
he  is  a  bad  father.  And  wert  thou  then  by  nature  connected 
with  a  good  father  I  No ;  but  with  a  father.  Thus,  therefore, 
out  of  neighbour,  out  of  citizen,  out  of  magistrate,  wilt  thou 
trace  the  moral  duty,  if  thou  make  it  a  custom  to  contemplate 
the  relations.""** 

The  Stoic  emperor  Antoninus  inculcates  the  same  doctrine : 
"  There  are  (says>he)  three  relations ;  one  to  the  proximate  cause, 
which  immediately  surrounds  us ;  one  to  the  divine  cause,  from 
wliich  all  things  happen  to  all ;  and  one  to  those,  along  with 
whom  we  live.""  So  important  is  the  knowledge  of  relations 
(according  to  these  philosophers)  in  a  subject  which  so  much 
concerns  us,  I  mean  an  upright  and  a  virtuous  conduct. 

It  is  to  a  subordinate  end,  that  Horace  applies  this  knowledge, 
when  he  makes  it  an  essential  to  dramatic  poets,  and  as  a  philo- 
sophical critic  teaches  them,  that  it  is  through  this  knowledge 

•ttijnmy :  **  And  hence  some  conceive  the  tUv  iKtiyax  irtpi  tA  iu^vw6arara  Kararp^6- 

predicament  of  relation,  by  its  growing  on,  tuvau.    Ilfis  8i  iced  iiperhv  waaty  6  Bths 

as  it  were,  to  the  rest,  to  be  something  K^trcuy  cZ  firfitida  <rx^<m  ^(rrl  wphs  rh 

episodic  and  adventitious,  although  it  be  in  i^>frhv  ry   i<^i9fi4v<f :  "  For  neither  the 

fact  truly  principal,  and  an  object  of  con-  universal  genera,  nor  the  things  included 

tcroplation  from  its  own  distinctive  cha-  under  them,  can  have  any  connection  one 

racter.     It  is  this,  indeed,  is  that  band  of  with  another,  if  there  exist  not  in  things 

community  which  passes  through  all  things;  the  ratio  of  habitude  or  relation.     But  it  is 

through  contraries,  through  things  in  any  absurd  to   take  away   the  connection   of 

way  different,  through  whole  genera,  and  things  that  differ  one  from  another :  absurd 

through  the  several  beings,  arranged  be-  also  to  take  away  harmony,  not  that  only 

neath  them  ;  that  principle,  which,  were  we  which  exists  in  sounds,  nor  that  which  ex- 

to  suppose  away,  all  things  in  that  instant  ists  in  numbers,  but  that  also  which  exists 

would  be  dissipated    and    torn  from   all  in  substances,  and  in  all  the  variety  of  ca- 

things."    Simplic.  in  Praedic.  p.  44.  B.  edit  pacities  and  energies  ;  that,  which  having 

Basil.  1551.  been  implanted  in  beings,  has  brought  them 

See  also  the  same  author  in  the  same  together,  and  eflRected,  that  they  should  have 

comment:  Ofnt  yitp  rk  y4vrij  oi^c  rii  W  the  relation  here  spoken  of  to  each  other. 

oJuruy  6yra^  Koivuviay  c|ci  rufk  irpbs  &\-  [Further  than  this,  by  taking  away  relar 

AijAo,  CI  fi^  Tis  (rxcVews  f  \6yos  iv  rots  tion]  there  will  be  taken  away  the  proper- 

o2krty.    "Aroroy  dh  r^y  Kowuviay  iMoipuy  tionate,  the  equal,  the  knowable,  and  know- 

rSov  9ta^p6yr»v  wphs  ^AAijAa'  Uroiroy  Hh  ledge.     If  geometry  and   music  are  em- 

Ktd  r^y  apfioviay  iwcdptiy,  ob  t^v  4y  raiis  ployed  about  relations,  and  these  last  have 

^Ayyois  /Ji6yriy,  oM  r^r  4»  rois  ipi0fxo7s,  no  existence ;  then  will  those  sciences  be 

iwii  Kcd  r^y  iy  tm  owriaxs  Koi  dvydfittri  ridiculous,  in  being  employed  about  non- 

rdircus  ifcd  iytpy^ieusy  f/ris  4yyiyofx4vri  rois  entities.     How  also  can  God   himself  be 

olfft,  avy^ryoyfy  «*»  ravrhy,  koI  ffx^ff^  called  'an  object  of  desire  to  all  beings,'  if 

ix*^y  »P^»  SaAijAo  wwtipTfdffaero'  ayaip^Bii-  there  be  no  rektion  between  the  thing  de- 

o-crcu  8i  Kcu  rh  ir^fifitrpoy  Kcd  l<roy^  iced  sired,  and  that  which  desires?'*    Simplic 

4wumirhy,  icol  iwurrfififi.     Ei  8i  ircd  7€o»-  in  Pned.  p.  43.  B. 

Herpia  Kcd  fiowriidi  irtpl  <rx^<rciJ  ^xowrty^  ^  Epict.  Ench.  c.  .30. 

kyvrSararoi  8i   wrai'   Karay4\acrroi  tiy  •  M.  Ant  viii.  27. 
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only  they  can  truly  delineate  characters.     The  verses  are  well 
known: 

Qui  didicit,  patriae  quid  debcat,  &c. 

It  is  thus,  too,  that  Shakspeare,  either  by  knowledge  ac- 
quired, or  (what  is  more  probable)  by  the  dictates  of  an  innate 
superior  genius,^  makes  Macbeth  shudder  at  the  thoughts  of 
murdering  Duncan,  when  he  reflects  on  the  many  duties  he 
owed  him,  arising  from  the  many  relations  he  stood  in,  all  of 
which  duties  he  was  then  basely  going  to  violate : 

He*8  here  in  double  trust ; 
Pint,  as  I  am  hit  kinsman,  and  his  subject, 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host. 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  mjsell 

And  here  I  cannot  help  remarking  upon  this  excellent  tragedy, 
that  it  is  not  only  admirable  as  a  poem,  but  is  perhaps  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  moral  pieces  existing.  It  teaches 
us  the  danger  of  venturing,  though  but  for  once,  upon  a  capital 
offence,  by  shewing  us  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  wicked  by 
halves ;  that  we  cannot  stop ;  that  we  are  in  a  manner  compelled 
to  proceed ;  and  yet  that,  be  the  success  as  it  may,  we  are  sure 
in  the  event  to  become  wretched  and  unhappy.^ 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  I  mean  that  of  relation. 

If  we  quit  mankind,  and  view  its  more  general  extent,  we 
shall  find,  that,  where  continuity  fails,  there  relation  supplies  its 
office,  connecting  as  it  were  all  things  the  most  remote  and  hete- 
rogeneous. Were  they  indeed  combined  under  an  union  more 
intimate,  were  it  the  same  with  that  continuity,  seen  in  a  living 
body  and  its  limbs,  the  whole  universe  would  be  no  more  than 
one  immense  animal.  But  it  is  not  so:  and  those  who  have 
explained  its  nature  have  rather  called  it  one  city,  or  one  com- 
monwealth ;**  a  very  different  species  of  monad  from  one  animal, 
or  living  being.  It  is  here,  then,  (as  we  have  said,)  relation  inter- 
venes, and  under  a  thousand  different  ties  connects  all  things 
together. 

The  ties  indeed  are  many,  though  the  sources  are  few.  Every 
subordinate  being,  as  it  is  by  nature  subject  to  wants,  (indigence 
and  imperfection  being  essential  to  its  constitution,)  has  a  con- 
nection with  those  beings  through  whom  such  wants  may  be 
supplied.  Hence,  then,  one  source  of  relation.  Again :  every 
being  whatever,  that  has  power  to  supply  such  wants,  has  a 
connection  with  those  beings  to  whom  it  can  thus  become  sub- 
servient.    Hence,  then,  another  source  of  relation.     Now  in  the 

'  The  author  has  in  this  phice  considered  ti  8<^  ^^ly,  **  either  through  art,  or  through 

Shakspeare  as  Aristotle  did  Homer,  and  nature.**    Vid.  Arist  Poet  c  8. 

has  left  it  uncertain,  to   what  cause  his  v  Sec  the  remarks  on  this  tragedy  in  that 

transcendent  merit  should  be  ascribed.  Ari-  elegant  book,  the  Emty  on  the  WriHiigt  and 

stotle,  speaking  of  Homer*s  superiority,  says,  Geuius  of  Shakspeare. 

in  like  manner,  that  it  was  ^t  lyk  r4x»^fy  ^  See  p.  9G,  and  note  m. 
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divine  economy  of  the  whole  it  is  so  admirably  contrived,  that 
every  being  in  different  degrees  possesses  this  donble  character, 
and  not  only  needs  assistance,  but  is  able  in  its  turn  to  afford  it. 
Nothing  is  so  mighty,  as  to  subsist  without  help;  nothing  so 
minute,  as  not  at  times  to  have  its  use.  Thus  as  connections 
reciprocate,  and  are  everywhere  blended,  the  concatenation  of 
relations  grows  in  fact  universal,  and  the  world  becomes  (as 
above  described)  one  city  or  commonwealth. 

Instances  of  this  double  relation  occur  (as  we  have  said)  in 
every  particular  being.  The  ewe  is  related  to  the  grass,  as  to 
the  being  which  supplies  her  wants;  to  her  lamb,  as  to  the  being 
whose  wants  she  herself  supplies.  The  grass  again  is  related  to 
the  earth,  as  to  the  being  which  affords  it  aliment ;  while  it  is 
related  to  the  ewe,  by  becoming  itself  aliment  to  her.  The 
earth  is  related  to  vegetables,  as  she  is  both  their  parent  and 
their  nurse ;  while  she  is  related  to  the  sun,  as  to  the  fountain  of 
her  genial  warmth.  The  relations  of  the  sun  are  finely  repre- 
sented by  Epictetus,  who  makes  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe 
thus  address  that  noble  luminary :  ^^  Thou  (saith  he)  art  smi : 
thou  art  able,  by  going  round,  to  form  the  year  and  the  seasons ; 
to  enlarge  and  nourish  the  fruits ;  to  raise  and  still  the  winds ; 
to  warm  in  due  degree  the  bodies  of  men :  arise,  go  round,  and 
beginning  from  the  greatest,  extend  after  this  manner  thy  influ- 
ence to  the  most  minute.'*^* 

Nor,  when  we  mention  the  earth,  ought  we  to  forget  that 
equitable  discharge  of  her  relations,  for  which  Virgil  well  distin- 
guishes her  by  the  character  oi  most  just: 

Fundit  homo  fiicilem  yictum  justissima  tellus.  Geoig.  ii  460. 

The  Attic  historian  and  philosopher  will  be  found  the  best 
commentator  on  this  elegant  passage  of  the  Roman  poet :  ^^  The 
earth,  too,  (says  Xenophon,)  being  a  divinity,  teacheth  those 
that  can  learn  it  of  her,  justice :  for  such  as  cultivate  her  best, 
she  requiteth  with  most  goods.^  ^ 

When  we  view  the  relation  of  the  male  to  the  female,  and  of 
the  female  to  the  male,  and  add  to  this  the  common  relation 
extending  from  both  to  their  offspring,  we  view  the  rise  of 
families  through  the  whole  animal  race.  Among  the  more 
social,  such  as  sheep  and  cattle,  these  families  by  fresh  relations 
are  combined  into  larger  multitudes,  under  the  name  of  flocks 
and  herds.  Among  those  of  higher  order  still,  (such  as  the 
bee,^  the  ant,  the  beaver,  and,  above  all,  the  social  and  rational 

'  ArriaxL   Epict.  1.  iiL  c   24.   p.  444.        '  Viigil  speaks  of  the  bee,  as  he  would  of 

edit  Upton,    ih  ^Xios  (7'  Zvrturcu^  k.  r.  A.  man : 

^  "Eti  8i  1^  fTi,  Bths  ovira^  robs  9vyafi4-  Mares  et  riudia  ei  populos  et  praHia  dicam* 
ytovs  KttrofimfBdytty,  iced  9uc€uo(r{>yriP  9t9dtr-  Qeorg,  iv. 

Kcr  Tohs  yhp  Apurra  Otpatrf^oyras  aMiP,        Aristotle,  distinguishing  these  animals 

TKtiffra  icyaSit  hrrtwom.    Xenoph.  CCco-  from  those  which  do  no  more  than  barely 

nom.  p.  35.  edit  Oxon.  herd  together,  elegantly  calls  them  fia  «-»- 
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being,  man,)  these  herds  and  flocks  by  relations  more  excellent 
are  improved  into  civil  polities,  where  there  is  a  general  interest 
or  common  good,  a  good  to  which  either  willingly  or  unwillingly 
every  individual  cooperates.™ 

If  we  descend  below  animals  down  to  vegetables,  we  shall 
discover  in  the  vine,  the  ivy,  the  woodbine,  and  all  the  plants  of 
slender  stalk,  a  manifest  relation  to  those  of  a  trunk  more  solid, 
such  as  the  oak,  the  elm,  and  the  several  trees  of  the  forest.  It 
is  with  a  power  which  appears  almost  a  conscious  one,  that  the 
former  of  these  tribes,  recognising  their  relation,  apply  to  the 
latter  for  a  support,  and  spontaneously  twine  their  bodies,  or  at 
least  their  tendrils,  around  them." 

AiTucct,  "  political  or  civil  animals  ;**  ani-  by  twining  round  the  branch  of  another 

mals  formed  for  a  life  of  civil  association,  vegetable,  to  bind  the  vine  to  that  vege- 

wherc  the  business  is  one,  and  that  common  table  ;   which  vine,  among  the   vegetable 

to   the   whole   tribe ;  &y  €v  ri,  k.  t.  A.  tribe,  possesses  this  natural  character,  that 

Histor.  Anim.  p.  5.  edit.  Sylb.  it  should  rest  upon  another  for  itft  support. 

"* ^y  a  fi^  04\w,  Now  that  the  tendril,  by  twining  round  the 

Koicbs  ytySfieyos,  oifi^y  \rroy  er^ofiai,  branch  of  another  vegetable,  should  bind 

Epict  Enchirid.  c.  52.  the  vine  on,  neither  belongs  ty  the  vine. 

See  page  1 02,  and  note  6.  when  it  first  begins  to  grow,  nor  yet  to  ita 

"  Tet  T€\rif  i<p*  &  r&y  <f>6(rfi  yiyyo/x4ywy  tendril ;  but  is  something  which  accrues 

tKcurra  Utrcu,  ov  nal  r^y  i-px^v  €v6hs  </)w-  subsequently :   and   yet,  nevertheless,    the 

ofi4yotsirdpc<mya{no7sy&X\taTaTaHprou  binding  of  it  to  another  vegetable  is  the 

ircLpaylyyerai.     ^KOTrufxty  8*  ainh  i<p*  ivhs  final  cause  why  the  tendril  should  grow  at 

TovSt'  rp   &/uir/Xov   eKiKt  re\os  *<rTl,  rh  all,  and  belong  to  the  vine.     But  it  is  im- 

Ir^pov  <f>vTov  TTTopO^  ir€pi€\ix9e'ia'aytiK€ly(f>  possible  that  what  as  yet  is  not,  and  has  no 

rijy  &fi.T(\oy  iyairiffou  r^  pirr^,  ra(rrtiy  arrangement  in  the  order  of  things,  ( I  mean 

iy  rots  <p\no7s  r^v  ipvffiy  €l\rixviayt  ivaX-  the  binding,)  should  be  the  cause  of  some- 

\6Kav\oy  €iyau     OtfKovy  rh  iripov  pvrov  thing  which  now  is,  (I  mean  the  tendril  of 

irropOtp  r^y  €\iKa  irepteKtx^uffay  hfctSTJcrtu  the  vine,  when  it  first  appears.)    The  cause 

T^y  Aforthoy,  oCrrc   TJ}  d/uir^A.^  tpvofieyp^  of  any  thing  produced  must  have  an  actual 

otht  rp  $\uci  fitOhs  irdptcmy^  iXA*  ficmxrdy  existence,  and  not  be  a  nonentity.     This 

•y€  irap<xyiyy€Tcu'  ohZ^y  fiiyroi  ^ttov  rod  binding  therefore  of  the  vine  to  some  other 

^6fff6<u  S\<os  €\iKa  rp    iifiir^K^    driov  vegetable  must  have  been  preconceived  in 

rtKuchy  ^  iip*  kr4ptp  <pvr^  aydUfffts  tibr^s  some  mind  or  intellect,  who  presiding  over 

4<my.     * hfiiixixyoy  h\  rh  firiZfint  5v,  /xr/y  it  (as  any  man,  being  an  artist,  presides 

4y  rots  oZei  rfrayiJL4yoy,  6yros  rov  ijiri  over  his  works)  makes  the  tendril  grow  to 

cKrioy  ylyy€(r0<u'  elyat  yhp  Jc?  rh  aXriov  it  for  the  sake   of  such  binding :    which 

rov  yiyyofx4yov,  oirxi  hh  cTvou.     Tlpo€i\ri<p-  tendril  also  wonderfully,  if  there  be  nothing 

Ocu  hpa  fici  (y  rivi  y^  r^y  ^ir^Xov  4^*  adjoining  of  a  nature  for  it  to  twine  round, 

ir4ptp  <pvr^  ityd^fffiy,  hs  avT§  4iriarrar&yy  appears  in  some  sort  to  shoot  upwards ;  but 

(binctp   Jhifiiovpyhs  iy^jp   (rKtvaarois,   koI  if  any  branch  be  near,  instantly  deviates 

T^y  ii\iKa  airrp  rijs  roia^rjs  tytKa  ivo-  and  twines  round  it.     It  is  therefore  irra- 

S4cr€ws  <f>{fo'ti'  ^  Kcu  dcuffiaaiofs,  4ay  fihy  tional  to  suppose  that  the  tendril  did  not 

fa\Z4y  ri  alrp  roiovroy  TapoKtriTcu  o%<p  ve-  grow  to  the  vine,  that  it  might  hereafter 

f>icAix^>^a^  4^  ^vB^  irots  <paiy€rai  ^tpo-  bind  it  to  another  v^table  ;  nor  can  there 

fi4yfi'  4hv  Z\  TcropOSs  ris  vapfjy  wOvs  tc-  bo  any  degree  of  reason  for  asaerdng,  that 

pitOiiX^'    Ovr*  oZy  r^y  €\iKa  rfi  dfiireX^  some  mind  or  intelligence  did  not  preside 

fi^  ov  rovrov  ey^Ka  <p6€(r6aL,  Sirws  krip^  over  such  operations." 
alr^y  <pvr^  iu^aHfori,  yovy  ^x**  M^  ii^tovy         The  force  of  this  argument  is  as  follows : 

oiht  rh  fjL^  yovy  ro7s  rotovrois  4<pi<rrdyai  things   exist  before  their  ends ;   that   is, 

fxo»  ^  *ai  Syriyovy  \6yoy:   "The  ends,  before  that  the  ends  of  their  existence  take 

to   which   the    several   vegetable    produc-  place.     The  tendril  exists,  before  it  binds 

tions  tend,  are   not  instantly  present  to  the  vine  ;  the  minute-hand  exists,  before  it 

them,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  grow,  but  indicates  the  minutes.     And  yet  is  this 

some  way  or  other  accrue  to  them  subse-  binding,  and  this  indicating  so  necessary, 

qnently.    We  may  perceive  this  in  a  single  that  the   things   themselves  would  never 

instance.    The  end  to  the  vine^s  tendril  is,  have  existed,  but  for  the  sake  of  these  only. 
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When  therefore  we  contemplate  the  various  relations  already 
hinted,  and  mark  in  how  friendly  a  manner  they  bring  the  most 
distant  beings  together,  we  may  be  tempted  to  say  with  the 
philosopher,  that  "all  things  are  full  of  friendly  principles.''''** 
But  we  must  not  suffer  this  sentiment  to  carry  us  too  far. 
Things  are  not  only  full  of  friendly  principles,  but  of  hostile 
likewise. 

The  fangs  of  the  lion  are  as  much  the  work  of  nature  as  the 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  or  the  nurturing  teats  of  the  ewe.  To  what 
then  have  these  formidable  weapons  relation  ;  for  nature,  we  are 
assured,  makes  nothing  in  vain  ?p  If  to  offence,  then  is  the  lion 
himself  a  source  of  hostile  relation ;  if  to  defence,  then  is  he  the 
object  of  injury  from  some  other ;  so  that  hostility  in  either  case 
is  necessarily  implied.  Were  it  possible  to  doubt  as  to  the 
offensive  here,  we  could  never  doubt  as  to  the  structure  of  the 
spider'^s  web ;  a  structure  clearly  taught  her  by  nature  for  offence 
alone.     These  and  the  like  preparations,  such  as  the  boaFs  tusk, 

Where,  then,  were  these  ends,  when  the  defended  Plato,  yet  appears  to  have  done 

things  themselves  first  appeared  ?     In  ex-  it,  according  to  Bessario^s  letter,  with  a  zeal 

temal  and  visible  nature  ?     This  firom  the  and  bitterness  not  becoming  him ;  a  zeal 

hypothe«is  is  impossible,  for  the  hypothesis  and  bitterness  too  frequent  in  controversy, 

makes  them  subsequent     No  other  place  and  (unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  letters) 

then  remains,  but  either  the  Sovereign  Mind,  nowhere  more  than  among  learned  men, 

or  a  mind  subordinate,  according  as  the  and  those  in  particular  whom  we  call  pro^ 

work  itself  is  a  work  of  nature  or  of  art.^  fessors  of  humanity. 
See  before,  p.  281,  282.  The   epistle  above  mentioned   may  be 

I  have  taken  the  preceding  extract  from  found  in  Greek  and  Latin,  published  by 

a  manuscript  of  that  able  schoLir  and  philo-  the  learned  Boivinus,  in  the  second  tome  of 

sopher  George  Gemistus,  otherwise  called  THistoire  de  TAcademie  Royale  des   In- 

Pletho,  who  flourished  in  the  fifteenth  cen-  scriptions,  &c.  p.  455  ;  and  it  is  well  worth 

tnry,  both  before  and  after  the  taking  of  perusal,  for  its  temper  and  elegance. 
Constantinople.     If  it  apply  not  immedi-        See  also  Cicero  de  Senectute,c.  15.  Vitis 

ately   to   the   subject,  it  has  at  least  the  quidem,  &c 

merit  of  being  something  rare  and  ingenious.         <*  ndma  8i  <l>i\uy  fieirrd.   Arrian.  Epict 

It  is  a  morsel  of  that  controversy  among  1.  iii  c.  24.  p.  486.  edit.  Upt 
the  learned  Greeks  of  this  period,  whether         p  This  was  an  axiom  inculcated  every- 

the  preference  in  philosophy  was  due  to  where  by  Aristotle;   and  more  especially 

Plato  or  to  Aristotle.     Scholarius,  among  when  he  is  speaking  of  final  causes,  which, 

others,  was  for  Aristotle ;  Pletho  for  Plato  ;  though  now  they  make  a  small  part  of  phi- 

firom  whose  work  on  this  subject  (which  losophy,  were  never  omitted  by  the  Stagi- 

was  an  answer  to  Scholarius)  this  extract  is  rite,  as  often  as  they  could  be  introduced, 

taken.     There  is  another  small   work   of  His  own  words  deserve  attention :  'H  <p6<Tis 

Pletho^s  upon  the  same  subject,  entitled,  oM^y  iroici  ftdrriv,  &W*  &t\  iK  r&y  ivb^xo- 

Utpl  S>¥  *Apiaror4K7js  Tphs  UXdrwya  Hior  ii4y»y  ry  ovcrl<i^  Ttpi  fKcurroy  y4yos  ^d>ov 

^pertUf  printed  at  Paris,  1541 ;  and  Bes-  rh  Hpia-roy:    ^  Nature  makes  nothing  in 

sario  (a  Isamed  Greek  of  that  age,  who  vain ;  but  with  respect  to  each  animal  genus, 

went  over  to  the  Latin  church,  and  became  out  of  the  several  ways  practicable,  she  al- 

a  cardinal)  wrote  a  large  tract  to  defend  ways  makes  that  which  is  best.*^   De  Ani- 

the  Platonic  doctrine^  entitled.  Contra  Ckir  maL  Ingressu,  p.  28.  edit  By  lb.    And  again, 

UmnitUorem  PkUotas,     The  printed  edition  in  the  same  tract:  'H  <ftvcris  ovdky  UrifAtovpyti 

is  in  Latin,  but  the  whole  work  is  extant  fidrriy^&tnrfp  etfnirouirp^Ttpoy^iXXii  vdyra 

in  Greek   among   the  manuscripts  of  St  irphs   rh    fieKrioy  4k   rcoy   ^KScxo/icWv  .* 

Marc's  library  at  Venice,  to  which  library  "  Nature  creates  nothing  in  vain,  hut  (as 

Bessario  bequeathed  his  own.     There  is,  has  been  said  already)  all  things  for  the 

too,  a  fine  letter  remaining  of  the  same  best,  out  of  the  several  ways  that  are  prac- 

Bessario,  addressed  to  Michael  Apostolius ;  ticablc.'*  Ibid.  p.  141.  edit  Sylb. 
who,  though  he  took  Ressario^s  side,  and 
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the  eagle'^s  talons,  the  viper'^s  venom,  &c.  are  all  founded  on 
such  wants  as  can  never  be  ^tisfied  amicably.  The  wants, 
therefore,  of  this  character  naturally  rouse  up  similar  instincts, 
and  thus  the  world  becomes  filled  as  well  with  hostile  relations, 
as  friendly. 

Torva  lesena  lapam  seqaitar,  lapua  ipse  eapellam.  Viig.  EcL  iL 

It  appears  to  have  been  these  relations  of  hostility  that  first 
gave  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  moral  evil.  Now 
whether  real  evil  exist  at  all,  or  whether  we  should  confine  it, 
with  the  Stoics,  to  evil  purely  moral,  are  questions  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  treatise  to  examine.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say, 
that  much  evil  is  imaginary,  and  founded  merely  on  false  opi- 
nion :  that  of  the  evils  more  real,  there  are  many  which  have 
their  end,  and  so  may  be  said  to  partake,  ultimately,  the  nature 
of  good.  Many  of  the  difficulties  and  distresses  which  befall  the 
human  species,  conduce  to  save  it  from  sloth,  and  to  rouse  it 
up  to  action ;  to  action  which  is,  in  fact,  the  very  life  of  the 
universe. 

Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  fiEicilem  esse  yiam  voluit,  primasque  per  artem 
Movit  agros,  curis  acuens  mortalia  corda. 
Nee  torperc  gravi  passus  sua  regna  Tctemo.  Virg.  Georg.  L 

If  there  were  no  dangers,  then  could  there  be  no  fortitude ; 
if  no  temptations,  then  no  temperance ;  if  no  adverse  accidents, 
nor  loss  of  what  we  love,  then  no  submissive  resignation,  no  pious 
acquiescence. 

OitK  hy  ytvoiro  x^P^^  icrOKh.  Koi  Koucd' 
'AAA*  liTTi  Tij  <r^KpourtSy  &<n^  ^X***'  *«^*»*« 

*'  Things  good  and  ill  can  ne^er  exist  apart ; 
Bnt  Budi  the  mixtnre,  that  they  well  accord.*^  ^ 

Again,  the  jaws  of  the  lion,  the  poison  of  the  rattle-snake, 
the  sword  of  the  conqueror,  and  every  instrument  of  destruction, 
may  be  said  incidentally  to  prepare  the  way  for  generation ;  and 
that  not  only  by  making  room  for  new  comers,  but  by  furnishing 
fresh  materials  towards  their  respective  production.  For  though 
the  theatre  of  the  world  so  far  resembles  other  theatres,  that  it 
is  perpetually  filled  with  successions  of  new  spectators ;  yet  has 
it  this  in  peculiar,  that  the  spectators  which  succeed  here,  are 
made  out  of  those  that  went  before."^    Every  particular  birth,  or 

<1  The  fine  distich  here  translated  is  from  **  Perhaps  it  is  difficult  to  prove  any  thing 

Euripides,  quoted  hy  Plutarch,  De  Isid.  et  clearly  upon  subjects  such  as  these,  without 

Osirid.  p.  369.  edit.  Xyland.  having  often  considered  and  examined  them. 

As  to  the  speculations  here  offered,  and  And  yet  to  have  thrown  out  doubts  con- 

the  solutions  suggested,  we  may  well  apply  oeming  them,  is  a  thing  not  altogether 

to  them  that  just  reflection  of  the  Stagirite,  without  its  use.**  Aristot  Prsd.  p.  40.  edit, 

though  used  by  him  on  a  different  occasion.  Sylb. 

''laofs  9^  x^c^^^  f^^  ^'P^  ^^'^  rotoirctr        ^  The  subject-matter  is  the  same  in  many 

ffpoifws  iaro^xdytoBau^  fih  woWdKu  4wt-  succeeding  beings ;  aa  the  river  is  the  same, 

trKefxfxkvov'   rh  fi4trroi  BirirofniK^veu  Tcpl  which,  as  it  flows  along,  reflects  many  dif- 

indarov    airrSy,    oinc    6.xfrncr6¥    iari :  ferent  objects.  It  is  in  this  sense. ^re  are  Is 
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nataral  production,  appears  an  act,  if  not  of  hostility,  at  least  of 
separation ;  a  secession  from  the  general  mass ;  a  kmd  of  revolt 
^m  the  greater  bulk  in  favour  of  a  smaller ;  which  smaller 
HTould  detach  itself,  and,  were  it  able,  be  independent. 

In  a  word,  as  friendship^  by  cementing  multitude,  produces 
mien ;  so  strife^  by  dissolving  union,  produces  multitude ;  and  it 
8  by  multitude  that  the  world  becomes  diversified  and  re- 
>leni8hed. 

And  hence  we  may  perceive  the  meaning  of  what  Heraclitus 
ays  in  Plutarch,  where  he  calls  '^  war^  the  father  and  king  and 
ord  of  all  things  ;^  and  asserts,  ^'  that  when  Homer  prayed, 

That  strife  be  banished  both  from  gods  and  men, 

le  was  not  aware  that  he  was  cursing  the  generation  of  all 
hings ;  as,  in  fact,  they  deduce  their  rise  out  of  contest  and  an- 
ipathy.'^  The  same  philosopher  adds  immediately,  ^^  that  ths 
itn  could  not  pass  his  appointed  bounds :  that  otherwise,  if  he 
x>uld, 

Tongues  he  would  find  to  patronise  the  cause  :^ 

neaning,  by  this  mythological  way  of  talking,  that  the  sun  could 
lot  desert  bis  course,  because  so  much  depended  on  it ;  or  other- 
vise,  if  he  could,  that  being  himself  one  of  the  primary  authors 
»f  generation  upon  this  earth,  and  well  knowing  how  much  strife 
^operated  in  the  same  work,  he  would  surely  look  out  for  an 
advocate  (were  such  any  where  existing)  to  defend  the  cause  of 
irife  against  the  calumnies  of  Homer.* 

mdentand  the  following  assertion,  and  not  Plutarch,  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  370.  edit  Xy- 

rith  the  least  view  to  equivocal  produo-  land.  foL 

ioD.  Dr.  Squire,  the  late  bishop  of  St  David's, 

Ohnovp  8iA  rh  t^v  roSSc  ^opiaf  $XXov  has  given  a  &ir  edition  of  this  tract  in  the 

hai  y4v§auf,  kcX  r^y  tou9c  yiv^atv  iXXov  original,  to  which  he  has  subjoined  an  Eng^ 

hai  ^dooiuf,  tarmHrrov  ia^ayKoidy  ttytu  r^v  lish  translation  ;  but  (according  to  a  pnic- 

«ra3oX^ ;   **  Wherefore,  from  the  disso-  tice  too  frequent  with  the  best  critics)  he 

ition  of  one  thing  being  the  generation  of  has,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  attempted 

noUier,  and  the  generation  of  one  thing  to  mend,  where  no  emendation  was  want- 

etng  the  dissolution  of  another,  it  necessa-  ing. 

ilj  foUows  that  the  change  must  be  perpe-        Chalcidius  plainly  alludes  to  the  same 

aal,  and  never  cease.**  Arist  de  Gen.  et  sentiment  of  Heraclitus  in  the   following 

orr.  L  L  c.  S.  p.  10.  edit.  Sylb.  extract  from   his  commentary  on  Pkto's 

The  change  here  alluded  to  is  the  com-  Timsns:   Proptereaque  Nnmenius   kudat 

ion  coarse  of  nature  in  the  production  of  Heraclium  (lege  Heraclitum)  reprehenden- 

eings,  which,  were  it  not  for  the  process  tem  Homerum,  qui  optaverit  interitum  et 

bove  mentioned,  would  either  soon  be  at  a  vastitatem  malis  vitse,  quod  non  intelligeret 

tand,  or  would  require  a  perpetual  miracle  mundum    sibi    deleri  placere :    si   quidem 

ir  the  supply  of  new  materials.  sylva,  quae  malomm  fons  est,  exterminare- 

■  'HodtcKtiros  fiky  yitp  Ayrucpvs  w6\€fioy  tur.  Chal.  p.  396.  edit  Meurs.  1617. 
fOfid(u  varipa  Koi  fitunXia  koX  Kipioy        In  the  Greek  quotation  Homer  is  sup- 

dmty'  jcoi  rhy  fi^y^Ofiripoy^  (vx^fi^yoyi  posed  to  wish  inadvertently  against  the  ge- 

"Ek  re  $tAy  fyu^,  (k  t^  iiyBp^wy  &iro-  neration  of  all  things ;    in  the  Latin,  he 

XjffOatj  wishes,  in  the  same  inadvertent   manner. 


ftty  ^iy<rl  rp  irdyrwy  yw4<r9i  Kara-    against  the  existence  of  sylva^  that  is,  of 

i/Mifiroy,  4k  f*dxnt  teal  ityrtvaJBtlas  riiy  y4-    **  matter."  The  difference  is  easily  reconciled, 

f^ir  ix^yrwy  fiKtoy  8i  fiii  {ntto^crtcBat.    if  we  suppose  matter  to  be  the  basis  of  ge- 

»^»  vportiKoyras  tpws'  f  J  8i  fi^  neration,  and  to  be  essentially  requisite  to 

rA^rrat^ujr8^t^Mco^povf^(ctipi|<rciy.    the  existence  of  things  generable  and  pe- 

Y 
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From  all  these  speculations  one  thing  at  least  appears,  (what- 
ever else  may  be  doubt^l,)  th^t  relations  of  hostility,  as  well  as 
friendship,  have  their  use  in  the  universe.  Both  also  equally 
arise  from  toant  on  one  side,  and  from  the  power  of  removing  H 
on  the  other/  The  difference  is,  that  in  friendly  relations  the 
help  is  communicated  either  with  pleasure,  as  when  the  mother 
suckles  her  child  ;  or  at  least  without  pain,  as  when  we  shew  a 
traveller  his  way.  In  hostile  relations,  the  help,  without  regard 
to  the  communicator,  is  either  taken  by  force,  as  when  the  wolf 
devours  the  lamb ;  or  obtained  by  stratagem,  as  when  the  spider 
ensnares  the  fly. 

And  thus  by  the  reciprocal  relations  of  want  and  help^  (both 
of  which  under  a  variety  of  forms  exist  in  every  individual,)  is 
there  a  kind  of  general  concatenation  extended  throughout  the 
universe ;  while  each  being  communicates  what  help  it  can 
afford,  and  obtains,  in  its  turn,  that  help  which  it  requires. 

To  all  these  relations  must  be  added  that  chief,  though  men- 
tioned last,  that  of  the  whole  universe,  and  every  being  in  it,  to 
the  first,  supreme,  and  intelligent  Cause,  through  which  relation 
they  are  called  his  offspring,  and  he  their  Father.  Here,  indeed, 
the  relations  are  not  blended  as  before ;  they  are  all  purely  re- 
ferable to  want  on  one  side,  and  all  purely  arise  from  spontaneous 
help  on  the  other ;  the  correspondence  existing,  as  far  as  perfect 
has  respect  to  imperfect,  independent  to  dependent,  the  object 
desired  to  the  beings  which  desire,"  the  maker  to  his  works,  the 
parent  to  his  children." 

And  now  to  conclude  with  a  remark,  which  regards  relation 
in  general.  '^  As  to  every  continuous  being  the  genus  o(  qnalUy 
gives  distinctions,  which  help  to  mitigate  its  sameness,  and 
render  it,  as  it  were,  discrete ;  so  to  beings  discrete,  however  re- 
mote, the  genus  of  relation  gives  a  connection,  which  serves  to 
mitigate  their  diversity,  and  to  render  them,  as  it  were,  con- 
tinuous. Thus  is  the  world  maintained  as  well  in  its  union,  as 
in  its  variety,  while  both  species  of  quantity  run  throngh  the 
whole,  and  through  every  part.*" 

And  so  much  for  the  arrangement  or  genus  of  relaUon^  its  na- 
ture, its  properties,  its  utility,  and  extent.^ 

riihable,out  of  which  this  lower  and  viBible  relation  between  the  object  of  deara,  md 

world  ie  wholly  composed.  the  being  which  desires  ?''  SimpUc  in  Pe»- 

t  How  fiur  the  ioonU  of  good  leads  to  arts  die  p.  43.  K  edit  BastL  1551.    See  be- 

and  action,  may  be  seen  in  p.  14,  and  in  fore,  note  c,  p.  314. 

notes  subjoined  We  here  perceive  it  to  ex-  ^  St  Paul  has  given  his  sanction  to  that 

tend,  not  only  to  the  whole  animal  world,  verse  of  Aratus,  Tov  7^  iral  yivnt  ^/lir.- 

but  even  to  the  vegetable.     More  will  be  ^  For  we  are  his  offspring.**    Aat  Phsa. 

found  on  this  subject  in  the  treatise  upon  v.  5.    Acts  xviL  28. 

Motion,  a  nart  of  the  present  work.  '  Before  we  quit  this  amiigeiiieiit»  wt 

"  n«s  8«  iral  i^rrhv  iraffuf  6  Bths  \4yf-  shall  subjoin  the  following  note. 

Toi,  «<  fiTubtnta  crx^^f  ^^  icp^s  "rh  i^trhy  The  old  logicians  held,  that  things  in- 

T^  4<pufi4tf^;  **How  is  God  called  an  ob-  telligible,  and  inteUection,  won  relativft; 

ject  desirable  to  all  beings,  if  there  be  no  so  also  things  senaiUo,  and  timnatiffn.   But 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

COVCEENIKO  ACTION  AND   PASSION.       ACTION,  ITS  FIVE   SPECIES — THOSE 

OF  Passion   reciprocate — mind  divine,   human — latter,  how 

ACTED    UPON POLITICS,  ECONOMICS,  ETHICS.       PASSIVITY   IN    BODIES 

ANIMATE  AND  INANIMATE.  ACTION  AND  RE-ACTION,  WHERE  THEY 
EXIST,  WHERE  NOT.  SELF-MOTION,  WHAT,  AND  WHERE.  POWER, 
WHENCE  AND  WHAT — REQUISITE  BOTH  IN  ACTION  AND  IN  PASSION. 
POWER,  THOUGH  LIKE  NONENTITY,  YET  WIDELY  DIFFERENT.  DOUBLE 
IN  THE  REASONING  FACULTY.  POWER,  NOT  FIRST  IN  EXISTENCE, 
BUT  ENERGY,  WHICH  NEVER  HAS  CEASED,  OR  WILL  CEASE,  OR  CAN 
CEA8B. 

In  treatiDg  of  relatives,  we  have  considered  priDcipally  those 
which  possess  the  relative  character  in  a  degree  above  every 

thcB  tliej  ttuted  an  objection — If  relatives  quarter-tone,  bat  now  we  are  nnable  to 

SKzist,  and  always  reciprocate   in   tbcir  distinguisb    this    interval.**     Simplic    in 

existence,  what  would  become  of  Euclid^s  Prsed.  p.  48.  B.  edit.  Basil  1551. 
Jieorema,  supposing  there  were  no  geome-        Porphyry  having  told  us,  that  though 

ndans  ?    What  would  become  of  sensible  there  were  no  geometry,  considered  as  a 

>bjectSy  supposing  there  were  no  beings  science,  there  would  still  be  objects  geome- 

lensttive  ?  trical,  subjoins — httl  oral  iy  r^  fjLovciK^  rh 

One  solution  of  this  objection  is  derived  fi^v  irikBurov^utrudouZtaffTii^ros  liicovov 

Tom  the  percipient:  the  first  original  and  ol  fAowrueol,  fhrrtpoy  9i  kftt\i^0tl<rrit  rris 

topreme  percipient  is  everywhere,  and  al-  dvapfioylov  fitX^tUj  nalBt  ^v  rh  ittattuov 

irays  in  the  full  energy  of  universal  per-  iiwr-nifM  ifi^Xu^uro^  obic^ri  rod  roio^ou 

sption.  cKv^ttffis  tvrmi  (lege  i<rr\)  iieurrfifjun-os'  Ktd 

Another  aolution  is  from  the  objects  per-  SiiKop  tri  iv  r^  ^dtrvi  ^<rrl  rh  aUtrdrrrhy 

aified,  be   they  sensible   or    intelligible,  rovro  HidtmifM,  ci  ircd  i^  <d(r&iicrtt  iic\4Kot- 

Svery  such  object  has  a  double  nature  ;  an  nty:  **¥ot  thus,  too,  in  music,  musicians 

ibaolnte  nature,  and  a  relative  one.     The  used  formerly  to  hear  (and  distinguish)  the 

mmd  A  is  an  octave  to  the  sound  B.    B  interval  of  the  quarter-tone ;  but  in  latter 

■fMrs,  and  A  continues.    A  is  no  longer  days,  the  enharmonic  melody  having  been 

m  octave,  but  still  it  is  a  sound :  and  even  neglected,  by  which  this  interval  used  to 

ikOTigfa  we  should  call  it  no  sound,  if  there  be  modulated,  there  is  no  longer  now  any 

were  to  be  no  bearers  ;  it  would  still  be  sensation  of  such  an  interval :  and  yet  it  is 

m  undulation  of  air,  capable  of  producing  evident  that  this  sensible  interval  has  an 

loond,  if  there  were  an  ear  capable  of  per-  existence  in  nature,  although  for  the  pre- 

nrinf  it,  that  ia,  an  organ  adequate  to  the  sent  the  sensation  c^  it  be  lost**    Porphyr. 

aaation.  in  Prsedic  p.  4^.  ed.  Paris.  1543. 

The  instance  given  on  this  occasion  by        Porphyry  flourished  in  the  third  century ; 

he  philosophers  Porphjrry  and  Simplicius,  Siroplicius  in  the  sixth. 
t  amoua,  becamt  it  is  taken  fhim  that        We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  from  the 

lifienlt  system  of  music,  the  enharmouic  above  quotations,  how  £ut  the  arts  of  ele- 

rhe  following  are  the  words  of  Simplicius :  gance  were  sinking,  even  in  the  more  early 

Kir  7^  ML  PoBvfday  inrofidXatfuv  irori  of  those  two  periods. 
rl^  T«r  irrmy  yyinnv,  ovJAp  lyrrey  fxdyu        As  for  the  state  of  philosophy  in  the 

nl  $^rm,  Smtp  i^  rh  Irumird'  tcai  yiip  Utter  period,  we  may  form  a  ju^gfmcnt  of 

^  Tg  ftev^uif  rrp6r9pw  iikv  icantico6ofitif  it  by  what  we  learn  from  Simplidus  in  the 

Ud99ms9  ^^  8i  iufrtraiff^iiToi  roirov  rov  same  treatise,  with  regard  to  the  Stoics. 

km^rfifmrew  i^^iw :  **  For  if  ever,  through  Having,  in  his  Coounentary  on  the  Pre- 

oj  sloth  or  indolence,  we  reject  know-  dicsments  of  Action  and   Passion,  given 

*   K,  those  things,  which  are  intelligibfo,  many  quotations  firom  the  Stoic  logic,  he 

in   nevertheless.     It  is  thus  that  in  concludes  the  chapter  with  the  foUowiag 

ic  we  used  in  former  days  to  hear  the  wnrda :   IIoAAJ^  M  4  rtiv  rew(n%m  i^p- 

t2 
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other.  But  there  are  things  which,  as  they  possess  it  bleoded 
with  characters  more  eminent,  have  been  formed  for  that  reason 
into  separate  arrangements.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  relation 
between  a  being  and  the  place  which  it  occupies ;  that  between 
a  being  and  the  time  while  it  exists ;  the  first  of  which  relations 
gives  an  answer  to  the  question,  where;  the  latter  to  the  ques- 
tion, when. 

There  are  also  relations  of  position ;  relations  of  habit ;  and, 
besides  these,  there  are  relations  of  dction  and  possum ;  all  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  attributes  of  their  own,  and 
have  therefore  merited  distinct  examinations  from  the  ancient 
writers  upon  logic. 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  two  last,  I  mean  action  and  passion^ 
we  shall  find  them  diffused  through  every  part  of  the  universe ; 
and  that,  either  united  in  one  subject,  or  else  separate,  and  in 
different  subjects. 

By  Horace  they  are  united : 

Qui  studet  optatam  cunn  contingere  metam, 

Multa  tulit,  fecitqne  puer.  Hor.  Art  Poei.  411 

So  are  they  by  Livy,  in  that  manly  speech  of  Gaius  Mucios: 
Et  facere  et  pati  fortia,  Bomanum  est.' 
So  are  they  by  Shakspeare  : 

Whether  *tis  nobler  in  the  mind  to  safier 

The  stings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune. 

Or — by  opposing  end  them.  Hamlet 

So  are  they  by  Milton : 

Fall^  cherub,  to  be  weak  is  miserable. 

Doing,  or  suffering.  Par.  Lost,  L  157. 

In  Virgil  we  see  them  separated,  and  passion  given  to  man, 
action  to  the  Deity : 

0 !  passi  graviora,  dabh  Deus  his  quoque  finem.  JEn.  i.  203. 

As,  therefore,  actum  and  passian  are  of  the  most  extensive  in- 
fluence ;  as  they  partake  in  some  degree  the  nature  of  qualities 
or  attributes,  by  being  intimately  and  essentially  connected  with 
substance ;  while  the  relatives  when^  where^  and  position  seem 
rather  connected  accidentally :  we  shall  give  action  and  passion 
their  just  precedence,  and  make  them  the  subject  of  the  present 
chapter. 

The  species  of  action  are  as  many  as  are  the  different  modes 
of  acting  in  the  different  species  of  agents. 

yaaia  wapit  rois  ^twJko7s*  &¥  4^*  ^fi&y  Omar  burnt  the  Alexandrine  library ;  nor 
Kot  ^  8i8a4riraAia,  koI  t^  irAcMrra  r&y  avy-  did  the  succeeding  caliphs  emerge  firom  bar> 
yptmfidrofy  iwi\4\otvw :  **  There  is  much  baritj  till  the  race  of  the  Abbasaidc,  near 
elaborate  discussion  of  these  matters  among  two  centuries  after, 
the  Stoics,  of  whom  both  the  doctrine  and  The  barbaritj  of  Western  Europe  oon- 
most  of  the  writings  are  in  our  times  lost,  tinned  much  longer,  and  did  not  begin  to 
and  at  an  end.**  SimpL  in  Praed.  p.  84.  R  lessen  till  the  fif^nth  century,  that  pre- 
edit  BasiL  1551.  ceding  the  age  of  Leo  the  Tenth. 
Mahomet  soon  followed,  whose  successor  '  I^t.  ii.  11. 
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The  first  sort  of  action  is  that  of  mere  body  alone^  considered 
either  as  void  of  sensation  wholly,  like  fire,  when  it  bums ;  or, 
at  least,  as  void  of  sensation,  at  the  time  when  it  operates. 
Such  is  that  ffreat  and  universal  power,  the  power  of  attraction, 
which  all  body,  animal,  vegetable,  and  elementary,  is  found  to 
possess  in  proportion  to  its  quantity ;  that  active  power,  (if  it 
may  for  the  present  be  so  called,)  the  effects  of  which  modern 
philosophy  has  scrutinized  with  so  much  penetration.  Such, 
too,  are  those  energies  peculiar  to  different  bodies,  and  arising 
out  of  them  from  their  different  natures ;  as  when  we  say,  the 
heavens  emit  light ;  the  trees  produce  leaves ;  the  fields  give  us 
com,  &c. 

CflBlum  niteflcere,  arbores  frondocere, 

Segetei  laxgiri  fimgea,  &c  Cic.  Tiuc  Ditp.  L  28. 

Such,  too,  are  those  more  secret  operations  of  bodies,  whether 
magnetic  or  electric ;  to  which  may  be  added  the  virtues  and 
efficacies  of  bodies  medicinal.  All  these  energies  in  a  compre- 
hensive sense  may  be  called  the  action  of  body,  considered 
merely  as  body." 

A  second  sort  of  action  is  that  which  is  the  result  of  sensation, 
instinct,  and  natural  appetite,  and  which  therefore,  being  com- 
plicated, must  necessarily  be  confined  to  bodies  of  a  higher 
genus,  to  bodies  sensitive^  that  is,  to  animals. 

Dente  lapas,  coma  taunu  petit,  &c.  Hor.  Sat.  ii  1. 

Nowhere  are  these  actions  expressed  with  more  elegance  and 
conciseness,  than  by  our  own  epic  poet,  in  his  Paradise  Lost : 

Air,  water,  earth. 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swam,  was  walked.**      Par.  Lost,  vii.  502. 

There  is  a  third  species  of  action  more  complicated  even  than 
the  preceding,  being  derived  not  only  from  sensation,  instinct, 
and  natural  appetite,  but  from  reason  also,  superadded  to  these. 
This  is  a  mode  of  action  peculiar  to  man,  because  of  all  the 
animals  we  see  around  us,  man  alone  possesses  ths  reasoning 
faculty. 

*  This  is  that  genus  of  energies  which,  rhs  ^aivofiivas  iZi6mfras^  Kark  ndcrea  8^ 

at  lamblichus  describes  it,  **  indicates  no  abr&y  riis  9wd/i€is,  obx  ?  l^^i^v  artptd 

action    belonging  to   soul,  or  to    animal  iort  koI  &Kr(rvira,  &XA'  f  Koi  wepl  ainw 

nature,  or   to  reasonings,  or  to  life,  but  lx«<  iroKKks  ^ptumiplovt  ^wd^uis,    SimpL 

which  (on  the  contrary)  exhibits  the  par^  in  Prsedic.  p.  81.  edit  BosiL  1551. 
ticnlar    energy  of   bodies,  considered    as        ^  Kai  ^Xov  Sea  wot4  itrri  koH  ^oul 

bodies  purely  inanimate  ;  and  that  as  well  cl9i}  rwy  iL\6ywy  ^(k>w,  roffavra  icol  rouuha 

with  respect  to  all  the  peculiarities  which  ical  4y  r^  wouuf  iui^pd  iorof  cYSi;  icar^ 

appear  to  surround  body,  as  to  aU  those  t^v  roiairrnv  ^y^ciay,  V9p\  Sy  iy  rats 

Tarions  inherent  powers  of  bodies,  not  only  ircpl  (t&wy  Icrropicus  hiapi0fifur6cu   tl^or 

aa  they  are  solid  and  capable  of  resisting,  fuy:  **  It  is  evident,  that  as  are  the  species 

but  as  they  contain  within  them  a  multitude  of  irrational  animals  in  number  and  in 

of  powers  that  are  efficacious  and  active.*^  quality,  so  many  and  such  are  the  different 

Fms  iytpyti&yy  Hwtp  i^x^s  koI  ^^€ws  species  in  acting  agreeably  to  this  [animal] 

Mai  X/6rfmy  lud    ^mis   ohKiri  ivMKyvin  mode  of  energy ;  which  several  species  of 

woificufy  r&y  9i  aoofiirMyj  f  a^futrd  iariy  acting  have  been  usually  enumerated  in  the 

tf^^ixo,  ^eof^piof  KoBUmicFi  T^y  <rw/Mrroci8i}  histories  of  animals.^^     SimpL  in  Prssd.  p. 

MpyttoM  Kvrii  wdatu  itJky  rks  'wtpH  rh  ff&fM  81 ,  ut  supra. 
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Widely  diversified  is  the  share  assumed  by  the  sabordinate 
faculties  of  the  human  soul,  in  actions  of  this  character.  Some- 
times they  submit  to  reason,  and  are  (as  becomes  them)  obe- 
dient; at  other  times  they  reject  her,  and  proceed  of  them- 
selves. And  hence  it  is,  that  actions,  produced  from  causes  so 
peculiarly  complicated,  derive  to  themselves  the  colours  of  good 
and  evil,  and  are  denominated,  in  distinction  to  every  other  deed 
of  man,  actions  moral. 

When  Virtue  and  Pleasure  addressed  the  young  Hercules, 
Virtue  supposed  him  to  have  a  reason  that  could  control  his  ap- 
petites; Pleasure  supposed  him  to  have  appetites  that  would 
bear  down  his  reason.  Had  he  obeyed  the  last,  he  had  been 
vicious ;  as  he  obeyed  the  first,  he  was  virtuous.  There  was  a 
conflict  in  either  case  between  his  better  part  and  his  worse ; 
and  in  that  conflict  both  species  of  faculties  were  presumed,  his 
rational  faculties,  and  his  irrational.^ 

There  is  a  fourth  sort  of  action,  where  the  intellect,  operating 
without  passions  or  afl^ections,  stays  not  within  itself,  but  passes 
out  (as  it  were)  to  some  external  operation.  It  is  thus  that 
nature,  considered  as  an  efficient  cause,  may  be  called  the 
energy  of  God,  seen  in  the  various  productions  that  replenish 
and  adorn  the  world.  It  is  thus  that  art,  considered  as  an 
efficient  cause,  may  be  called  the  energy  of  man,  which  imitates 
in  its  operations  the  plastic  power  of  nature.^ 

The  last  and  most  excellent  sort  of  action  is  seen  in  contem- 
plation ;  in  the  pure  energy  of  simple  intellect,  keeping  within 
itself,  and  making  itself  its  own  object.  This  is  the  highest 
action  of  which  we  are  susceptible;  and  by  it  we  imitate  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  our  subordinate 
nature.  It  is  to  this  that  our  great  poet  alludes,  when  speaking 
of  his  employment,  during  a  state  of  blindness,  he  says, 

Then  feed  on  thoughts,  which  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers.*  Par.  Lost,  iiL  37. 

^  See  Xenoph.  Mem.  1.  iL  c  1.  s.  21.  atip,  ''to  act  moraUy,^  the  better  to  dit- 

The  above  species  of  action  is  thus  de-  tingnish  it  from  vo«c&,  a  word  of  meaning 

•cribed  by  Simplicius :  Tpirov  8i  rov  toiciV  more  extensive,  signifying  aimpfy  *to  do^** 

T^of,  T^  hf  r^  wpdifffftty  ianipiBfiytTai  Smp  or  **  to  make.** 

rov  ?Jyov  riu  'wtpl  rh  alcrBfrrh  jcoi  <hWera  *  To6tov  9^  vokb  fJw  i^rt  rh  Bunt, 

woi^etf  hrirpowti^i  irpoaip^vw  irai  /SovXi}!',  voXh  8i  jcoi  Ir  rtut  rixH^h  fuftonfi^mtt 

96lcaf  T€    Ktd   CKi^uf,  koL  rks   romlnas  r^v  ^6<nw,  wal    rh    wopoXcnr^Acror   ^ 

wor^cif  wap€x^/Afvop,    Simpl   ut    supra,  aircus  (lege  adrift)  iumw\fipo6nus»  SimpHc. 

**  The  genus  comprehended  under  the  idea  ut  supra.     **  Of  this  species  of  acting  the 

of  acting  morally,  is  the  third  of  this  order ;  Divinity  has  a  large  share ;  a  large  share  also 

that  genus  whidi  presides  over  the  energies  £Edls  to  arts,  that  imitate  natnre^  and  lopply 

of  reason  with  respect  to  the  concrete  ob-  what  she  has  omitted.** 

jects  of  sense,  (that  is,  which  presides  in  *  This  highest  mode  of  action  (if  it  may 

the  afihirs  of   common  life,)  and   which  be  so  called)  is  thus  described  by  Smpfidas 

furnishes  upon  occasion  deliberate  choice,  in  the  same  comment,  p.  80. 

volition,  opinion,  inquiry,  and  other  ener-  T^    vcpi    r&tt   potfriaf    ra2  dtfupiarmif 

gies  of  the  same  character.**     Simpl.  in  ohTiotp  hrurteowo^furott  SerKous  wtAi&^99: 

Pr»d.  p.  80.  aeditBas.  1551.  ''That  which,   with    simple  intdleetions, 

We  have  in  this  place  translated  irpiff'  inquires  concerning  nibitimcei  mfff]l^V^ 
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The  species  of  pa8si(fn  may  be  uoderstood  by  their  recipro- 
cating for  the  most  part  with  those  otdction. 

Thas  though  the  Divine  Mind,  by  being  pure  and  intellectual 
energy,  can  have  nothing  passive  in  its  transcendent  theory;' 
yet  the  mind  of  man,  which  has  intensions  and  remissions,  is  for 
that  reason  necessarily  passive  in  two  important  manners :  either 
as  truth,  real  or  apparent,  demands  its  assent ;  or  as  falsehood, 
real  or  apparent,  demands  its  dissent. 

It  is  in  consequence  of  this  passivity  of  the  human  mind, 
which  I  choose  to  call  passivity  intellectual^  that  it  becomes 
susceptible  of  discipline  and  institution,  and  thus  finds  itself 
adorned  (according  as  it  is  cultivated)  with  the  various  tribes 
both  of  arts  and  sciences.^ 

As  the  reason  of  man  is  acted  upon  by  the  appearances  of 
truth  and  falsehood,  so  are  the  appetites  of  man  (and  not  only 
of  noian,  but  of  brutes  also)  acted  upon  by  the  approach  of  plea- 
sure and  pain.^  This  therefore  may  be  called  sensual  passivity, 
in  opposition  to  the  rational  above  described.  It  is  to  this  Davus 
alludes  in  Horace, 

Etenim  fateor,  me  dixerit  ille 
Duci  ventre  levem :  nasum  nidore  supinor, 
ImbecilluA,  inere,  &c  Hor.  Sat  il  7.  37. 

The  moulding  this  passivity  of  the  human  mind  into  as  much 
3f  the  fair  and  honest  as  it  is  capable  of  receiving,  when  it  is 
applied  to  nations,  is  called  politics;  when  to  families,  eco- 
nomics; when  to  individuals,  ethics;^  and  is  in  general  the 
roundation  of  moral  principles  and  conduct. 

tod  indiyimble ;  that  it,  fabstances,  which,  Simplicius  tells  as,  that  Archytas  hat 

utTing  no  parts,  cannot,  like  body,  be  in-  omitted  the  other  species,  (that  which  we 

initely  divided.  have   mentioned  first,  and  which  respects 

Archytas  has  enumerated  these  species  bodies  inanimate,)  beotuse  he  did  not  con- 

if  energy    or  action,  but  in  a  different  sider  it  as  a  species  purely  active,  nor  as 

nanner,  b^;inning  with  the  last  of  them  arising    firom  any  internal  and   sensitive 

trst,  and  so  proceeding  inversely,  till  he  principle  of  motion.     And  yet,  perhaps,  in 

Mime  to  the  first  that  is  mentioned  here,  an  introductory  treatise,  it  can  hardly  be 

md  this  he  omits.    His  words  are  worthy  of  considered  as  introduced  improperly,  though 

mriual :  Tits  8^  dwtpyttas  Sto^opol  rptls'  it  must  be  allowed  at  the  same  time  to  want 

rh  ^  ydp  rl  icriv  ainas  iv  r^  9f«piy,  this  requisite. 

itsr  kgrpwoijuh*  rh  tk  if  r^  iroiiv,  oTw  We  observe,  by  the  way,  that  this  dis- 

)yiiC<^y»  TtKraipMir  rh  9k  iv  r^  irpdcrtrtv,  tinction  of  actions  is  called  by  logicians 

i&r  OTpararfhy  Kai  voKirtv€<r0eu'  ylyvrrtu  acHo  transiens,  and  acHo  ifnmanen$,  which 

1^  &  fa4P  Mpytta  Koi  iptv  Siovofof,  otoy  iy  corresponds  in  grammar  to  verbs  transitive 

rwf  Ax/yoiff  (Aots,    rtyucdgrara  ik  atrrd,  on  one  side,  and  verbs  neuter  and  middle 

Ajchyt.    apud    SimpL   in    Prsd.    p.   80.  on  the  other.     See  Hermes,  1.  i.  c.  9. 

*T1ia«  are  three  distinctions  of  action  or  '  See  chapter  on  Qualities,  p.  296. 

■Migy :  one  sort  of  it  consists  in  contem-  V  Vid.  Arrian.  Epict  L  iii.  c.  3. 

listing,  as   when   we    study    the    stars;  ^  AtT^krid^ytuKtdrh^xxiySfityoyiLyMy 

mother  in  making,  as  when  we  heal  a  iyoBod  x^P^^  ^X^^^  ^^  "^^  ^^^'  4>aiy6fi9yoy 

IJMiie,  or  exercise  the  art  of  a  carpenter ;  y^  4<my  inyoBoy:  *^  We  ought  to  suppose, 

iBOther  [not  in  making,  but]  in  acting,  as  that  both  good  apparent  and  pleasure  supply 

irlien  we  lead  an  army,  or  administer  a  the  place  of  good  (real) ;  for  pleasure  is 

MmmoDWMdth.    There   it,  too,  a  fourth  good  apparent**    Ajist  de  AnimaL  Motu, 

■Mgy,  wkeore  there  is  no  use  of  reasoning,  p.  154.  edit  Sylb. 

•  in  animals  irrationaL    These  are  the  ^  Nicephorus  Blemmides  adopts  this  di- 

bniit  of  action  the  mott  genenl  and  coat-  vision  from  the  Peripatetic  school :  T^  M 

nchoifiye.**  wptueruc^  Smpurm  €l$  ^<ie^,  okoyofutAif, 
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The  passivity  peculiar  to  brutes  maj  be  seen  in  the  various 
purposes  to  which  we  direct  their  several  powers:  some  to 
plough  our  lands ;  others  to  carry  us ;  a  third  species  to  hunt  for 

us,  &C.*' 

The  passivity  of  insensitive  bodies,  whether  vegetable  or  not, 
is  equally  conspicuous  in  the  various  ends  to  which  we  apply 
them.  The  earth  we  plough ;  over  the  sea  we  sail ;  out  of  the 
forest  we  build  our  ships,  &c.  This  insensitive  passivity,  though 
it  submit  to  the  action  of  other  bodies  upon  it,  yet  always 
follows  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  being  to  which  it  belongs; 
80  that  the  effects  often  differ,  where  the  active  power  is  the 
same. 

LimuB  at  hie  durracit,  et  hsec  ut  ceia  liqueedt, 

Uno  eodemque  igni.  Viig.  EcL  riii.  80. 

Lastly,  all  bodies  that  act  by  attraction,  are  themselves  reci- 
procally acted  upon,  as  modern  philosophers  have  clearly  de- 
monstrated. 

As  to  action  and  passion  in  general,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  great  and  diversified  mixture  of  them  which  runs  through 
the  world,  and  is  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  it,  has  a  necessary 
reference  (as  all  other  mixtures  have)  to  principles  more  simple, 
out  of  which  it  is  compounded.  Pure  activity  we  may  suppose 
mind ;  and  pure  passivity,  matter.  As  mind  is  capable  of  acting 
whatever  is  possiole,  so  is  matter  of  having,  whatever  is  possible, 
acted  upon  it.  The  former  is  the  source  of  all  forms,  distinctions, 
and  beauty ;  the  latter  is  the  receptacle.  In  the  Supreme  Mind 
there  is  nothing  passive ;  in  the  lowest  matter  there  is  nothing 
active;^  while  all  between  is  a  mixture  of  both,  where  in  dif- 
ferent parts  the  different  principles  are  prevalent,  and  from  this 
prevalence  give  the  being  its  proper  character. 

If  we  call  man  a  composite  of  soul  and  body,  as  a  rational 
being,  he  has  a  motion  of  his  own ;  as  a  sensitive  being,  he  has 
a  motion  in  common  with  brutes ;  as  a  being  merely  corporeal, 

iral  'wo\iriK6ir  Koi  ^Ouchs  fiiv  icrrt  ^tX6<ro-  and  passivity  completiTe :    cormptiye,  as 

^f,  6  r^L  iaurov  liOri  Koi  &AAov  bv0fd(€Uf  when  any  being  is  consumed  by  fire ;  conk* 

tuyi/jktvos'  oiKopofiuehs  fii,  &  wal  oiko¥  $\oif  pletiye,  as  when  a  being  either  learns,  or  is 

^jcirouSc^M'  KoXSs  dniardfuros'  6  94  yt  acted  apon,  either  by  its  inteUect  or  its 

v6Kiy  ^    Koi   vdXfis    ht^dyuy   Ktd    9tar  senses.     Tov  ir«(<rxcir  9h  rh  /Up  hm  ^6cu»- 

Kvfi^pif&v  itpUrrats,  'ro\triK6s:  '"The  prao-  ruehp,  &s  rh  lealwiku'  rh  8^  rcXcfl»riic^,  6t 

tioal  part  of  philosophy  is  divided  into  moral,  rh  fuipBdptip,  jcoi  yuf^§t€ip^  jmi2  ala$d- 

economical,  and  poliUcaL     It  is  the  moral  P9<r$au     Nic  Blem.  £p.  Log.  158. 

philosopher,  who  is  able  to  adjust  his  own  ^  See  page  22.    See  also,  as  to  the  pa»> 

manners,  and  those  of  any  other  individual :  sivity  of  bodies  inanimate,  page  21. 

the  economical,  who  knows  how  to  instruct  ^  See  pages  280,  281. 

well  a  whole  £Euni]y;  and  he  who  in  the  Thus  Archytas  in  Simplicios :  TiLKoBapii 

best  manner  conducts  and  governs  a  city,  y^yri  rov  'woiuy  Koi  wdorx^tp  iv  T<ns  ipxt 

or  cities,  this  philosopher  is  the  political  yiKvrdrou — rov  fikp  mnw  ^  r^  9«^  tov 

one.**    Blem.  Epitom.  Logic  p.  37.  8i  wd^ttp  ip  rf  0A]? :  **  The  pure  and 

As  we  have  been  speaking  just  before  of  simple  genera  of  acting,  and  being  acted 

passivity,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  upon,  exist  in  the  primary  and  moat  oxiginal 

some   Mrriter,  from  the  same  phUosophy,  of  beings ;  acting,  in  Ood ;  the  beixig  acted 

takes  notice  of  two  species  of  it,  a  better  upon,  in  matter.**  Simidic  in  Prod.  p.  84.R 

spedet  and  a  worse;  postivity  cocrnptiTe,  edit  BoiiL  1551. 
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a  motion  in  common  with  all  bodies  whatever.  A  dog  has  only 
the  second  and  third  of  these  motions,  and  a  stone  only  the 
last.  Thus  is  the  stone  least  active,  the  man  most  so,  and  the 
brute  between  both. 

The  modes  are  different  under  which  beings  act  upon  one 
another. 

Some  (as  the  whole  tribe  of  corporeal  masses)  only  act,  be- 
cause they  are  acted  upon,  and  that  too  by  something  external, 
and  perfectly  distinct  from  themselves.  It  is  thus  the  nail  acts 
upon  the  timber,  because  the  hammer  acts  upon  the  nail ;  and 
were  not  the  hammer  to  drive,  the  nail  would  never  penetrate. 

Now  such  motion  as  this  is  but  a  species  of  passivity,  because 
though  the  beings,  which  possess  it,  have  an  original  power  to 
receive  motion,  they  by  no  means  possess  an  original  power  to 
impart  it.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  if  something  did  not  exist 
more  intrinsically  active  than  themselves,  they  would  never  act, 
and  there  would  be  no  motion  at  all. 

Action  of  this  kind,  (if  it  deserve  the  name,)  is  the  action  of 
beings,  which,  though  moveable,  are  not  intrinsically  motive, 
that  is,  causes  of  motion. 

Another  mode  of  action  may  be  found  in  the  following  in- 
stances. A  lamb  acts  upon  the  senses  of  a  wolf — that  sensation 
acts  upon  his  appetite — that  appetite  acts  upon  his  corporeal 
organs.  By  the  action  of  these  organs  he  runs,  he  seizes,  and  he 
devours  the  lamb. 

A  child  is  seen  by  its  mother  likely  to  fall  from  a  precipice. 
The  sensation  acts  upon  her  parental  affections — ^these  affections 
act  upon  her  corporeal  organs.  By  the  action  of  these  organs 
she  runs,  she  seizes^  and  she  saves  her  child. 

The  instances  we  are  going  to  allege,  appear  to  be  more 
blended  with  deliberation  and  thought.  The  splendour  of  the 
Roman  empire  acted  upon  the  imagination  of  GsBsar — ^that 
imagination  acted  upon  his  desire  of  sovereign  power — that 
desire  acted  upon  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  body.  By  the 
energy  of  these  faculties  he  passed  the  Rubicon,  conquered 
Pompey,  enslaved  Rome,  and  obtained  the  wished-for  empire. 

Again ;  the  domination  of  Caesar  acted  upon  the  imagination 
of  Brutus — ^that  imagination  acted  upon  his  love  for  the  republic 
— ^that  love  for  the  republic  acted  upon  his  corporeal  organs. 
His  hand  in  consequence  plunged  a  dagger  into  Caesar,  and,  for 
a  time,  the  republic,  which  he  loved,  was  restored. 

In  all  these  instances  the  corporeal  organs  act,  like  the  corpo- 
real masses  before  mentioned,  because  they  are  first  acted  upon. 
But  then  they  are  not  acted  upon,  as  those  are,  by  other 
external  bodies,  but  by  internal  appetites,  affections,  and  de- 
sires, all  which,  as  well  as  the  organs,  are  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  being.  Such  being  therefore  is  not,  like  beings  of  the  first 
order,  in  a  manner  passive  and  only  moveable }  but,  as  it  pos- 
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sesses  within  itself  the  power  of  imparting  motion,  as  well  as  of 
receiving  it,  the  action  is  that  of  a  being,  not  only  moveable,  but 
intrinsically  motive. 

We  may  go  further,  if  we  please,  and  suggest  a  third  mode  of 
action,  the  action  of  the  first  mover ;  that  being,  which,  though 
motive,  is  itself  perfectly  immoveable. 

In  a  series  of  agents,  where  each  of  them  imparts  motion, 
which  it  has  previously  received,  were  such  agents  two,  or  were 
they  ten,  or  were  they  a  million,  no  motion  could  ever  begin, 
were  there  not  something  at  their  head  totally  different  from 
them  all;  something  purely  impassive;  something,  which  can 
move,  without  being  moved ;  in  other  words,  which  can  impart 
motion  to  every  thing  else,  and  remain  itself  immoveable. 

It  is  to  this  character  that  Boethius  alludes,  in  his  truly 
sublime  address  to  the  Author  of  the  Universe : 

Qui  tempus  ab  evo 
Ire  jubea,  stabilisque  manens  das  cuncta  moTeri."^ 

Considering  action,  therefore^  and  the  being  acted  upon  with 
a  view  to  motion  and  the  being  moved,  we  may  say  that  the 
Peripatetic  system  (for  it  is  hence  we  derive  these  speculations) 
contemplated  all  beings  in  three  views ;  either  as  moveable,  but 
not  motive ;  or  as  both  moveable  and  motive ;  or,  lastly,  as  motive 
alone,  but  not  moveable.^ 

More  is  said  upon  this  subject  in  the  subsequent  theory  con- 
cerning motion.® 

We  shall  only  add,  that,  in  the  above  modes  of  acting,  when 
bodies  act  upon  bodies,  the  action  for  the  greater  part  is  re- 
ciprocal. While  the  oar  impels  the  wave,  the  wave  resists  the 
oar ;  while  the  axe  hews  the  timber,  the  timber  blunts  the  axe ; 
while  the  earth  attracts  the  moon,  the  moon  attracts  the  earth. 
And  hence  the  theory  of  action  and  re-action,^  so  accurately 
scrutinized  in  modern  philosophy. 

"*  T^  6p9Krhp  Ktd  rh  pvurhv  KUfu^  oh  moTes,  and  the  organt  wluch  are  moTcd, 

tta^oifupoy :  *^  The  desirable  and  the  intelli-  appear  to  be  both  of  them  vitally  united  ia 

S'ble  move,  without  being  rooved/^    Ariat.  one  and  the  same  subject,  see  below,  chap, 

[etaph.  p.  202.  edit  Sylb.     See  below,  xvii.     Concerning  the  necessity  of  soroe- 

chap.  zrii.  thing,  di^rent  from  body,  to  put  body  in 

The  Latin  quotation  is  from  the  Consokr  motion.  Ibid.  Concerning  caiuatiTe  mo- 
tion of  Boethius,  and  is  a  part  of  those  hex-  tion.  Ibid.  Concerning  immobility.  Ibid. 
ameters,  which,  for  harmony  of  numbers  and  Hermes,  p.  220,  note  c 
and  sublimity  of  sentiment,  are  perhaps  not  P  Of  this  doctrine  we  have  the  following 
inferior  to  any  in  the  Latin  language  :  account  AXtiop  8^  roi;  fih  \6tcr6eu  rits 
O  !  quiperpetua  mundunty  &c.  Karfi<rei5y  Zri  rh  voiour  koI  ird^x*^  ^^  ^ov 

^  This  doctrine  is  expressed  by  the  Star  irda-xoyros'  otop  rh  r4fu^op  iLfifik&pertu  i^ 

girite,  but  in  an  inverted  order.     T^  fi^p  rov  rt/xyofi4povy  Ktd  rh  Btpfuupttp  ^^^ercu 

wocrror,  oh  Kipo^fAtPop,  kipu'  ^  V  tot^ts  icai  inrh  0fpfuuvofi4povy  ical  6kws  rh  kspovp  (^« 

TO  bpticriKhp  Kipoifitvop,  Kipu"  rh  ih  tc-  rod  icpirrov)  kmucwtlrtd  ripa  KlrtfauT  o&r 

Xevrcubv  r&v  Kivovixipuv  obn  hydyicn  KUftiv  adovp  iun-vBurai  irwf,  ical  Aj^itfxl/Brrcu  rh 

ob94p.     De  Animal  Motu,  p.  154.  edit.  BKlfiop :    **  The    cause   why  motions  are 

Sylb.  stopped,  is,  that  the  acting  power  k  also 

^  Concerning  that  motion,  which  does  not  acted  upon  by  that  upon  whidi  it  acts ;  for 

arise  from  the  collision  of  one  body  with  example,  the  cutting  power  is  Uunted  by 

another  body,  but  where  the  power  which  that  which  is  cut ;  and  the  winning  power 
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If  we  contemplate  the  world,  as  well  the  vegetable  as  the 
animal,  we  shall  perceive  action  and  passion  diSiised  through 
every  part. 

And  yet  it  must  be  observed  both  of  action  and  of  passion, 
(snch  at  least  as  those  we  see  around  us,)  that  they  are  neither 
of  them  perpetual  in  any  one  particular  instance.  Corn  only 
nourishes,  and  hemlock  only  poisons,  when  they  meet  a  proper 
body  on  which  to  operate:  the  musician  does  not  always 
perform,  nor  is  the  ear  always  affected  by  sounds :  the  painter 
does  not  always  paint,  nor  is  the  eye  always  affected  by  colours. 

And  hence  the  rise  of  that  notable  thing  called  power ;  that 
dormant  capacity,  into  which  both  action  and  passion,  when 
they  cease,  retreat ;  and  out  of  which,  when  they  return,  as  from 
their  source  they  flow. 

There  is  nothing  which  appears  so  nearly  to  approach  non- 
entity as  this  singular  thing  called  power ;  yet  is  there  nothing, 
in  fact,  so  truly  different  from  it. 

Of  nonentity  there  are  no  attributes,  no  affections ;  but  every 
power  possesses  a  specific  and  a  limited  character,  which  not 
only  distinguishes  it  from  nonenity,  but  from  every  other  power. 

Thus,  among  the  active  powers,  the  smith,  when  asleep,  has 
still  those  powers  which  make  him  a  smith;  the  shipwright, 
when  asleep,  has  still  those  powers  which  make  him  a  ship- 
wright. The  powers  distinguish  both  from  the  rest  of  mankind, 
who,  purely  from  not  having  them,  are  neither  smiths  nor  ship- 
wrights. 

The  same  powers  help  to  distinguish  the  same  artists  frt>m  one 
another ;  for  the  powers,  though  invisible,  are  incommutable ; 
nor  can  those  of  the  shipwright  enable  him  to  forge  an  anchor, 
or  those  of  the  smith  enable  him  to  construct  a  ship. 

If  we  pass  from  active  to  passive  powers,  we  shall  find  these, 
after  the  same  manner,  to  be  limited  in  every  subject,  and  dif- 
ferent in  every  species.  Timber  has  the  capacity  of  becoming  a 
ship,  but  not  an  axe ;  iron,  on  the  contrary,  of  becoming  an  axe, 
but  not  a  ship."*  And  though  different  agents,  by  operating  on 
the  same  patient,  may  produce  different  effects,  (as  the  ship- 
wright makes  timber  into  a  ship,  while  the  carpenter  forms  it 
into  a  house;)  yet  still  must  each  effect  correspond  with  the 
passive  capacities ;  or  else,  where  these  fail,  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done. 

Were  the  case  otherwise,  were  not  the  passive  powers  essen- 
tially requisite  as  well  as  the  active,  there  would  be  no  reason 
why  any  thing  might  not  be  made  out  of  any  thing. 

Far   distant,  therefore,  from   nonenity  are   passive   powers, 

is  cooled  by  that  which  is  warmed  ;  and,  in  re-impelled  ;  and  the  compressing  power, 

general,  the  movinff  principle  (excepting  the  after  a  manner  re-compressed.**  ^  Aristot  de 

Mipreme  and  fust)  is  reciprocally  moved  Animal.  Oener.  I.  iv.  p.  280.  edit  Sylb. 
itself  under  some  motion  or  other ;  the  im-        ^  See  page  267  ;  also  p.  292, 293. 
piling  power,  for  instance,  is  after  a  manner 
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lioweyer  latent :  so  far,  indeed,  that  where  they  differ  essentially 
from  one  another,  they  often  lead  to  effects  perfectly  contrary, 
though  the  agent  which  operates  be  individaally  the  same : 

Limos  ut  hie  dureadt,  et  haec  nt  cera  liqoeacit, 

Uno  eodemque  igni,  &c  Viig.  at  nip.  p.  270. 

It  is  from  this  theory  we  perceive  the  reason  of  that  ancient 
axiom,  Quicquid  recipitur^  recipitur  secundum  modum  recipientis; 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  true,  when  properly  under- 
stood. 

As  to  the  active  powers,  there  is  an  important  distinction  be- 
tween those  called  rational,  and  the  irrational.  The  subordinate 
are  mostly  confined  to  the  producing  one  contrary  out  of  two. 
Fire  can  only  warm,  but  cannot  cool;  ice  can  only  cool,  bat 
cannot  warm.  But  the  rational  powers  imply  both  contraries 
at  once,  and  give  to  their  possessor  the  alternative  of  producing 
either.  The  musician  has  the  power  both  of  melody  and  dis- 
sonance ;  the  physician,  the  power  both  of  healing  and  making 
sick;  the  magistrate,  the  power  of  deciding  both  justly  and 
mijustly. 

The  reason  of  this  is,  that  rational  power  alone  is  founded  in 
science,  and  it  is  always  one  and  the  same  science  which  re- 
cognises contraries ;  that  which  teaches  us  harmony,  teaches  us 
discord ;  that  which  informs  us  what  is  health,  informs  us  what 
is  disease ;  that  which  discerns  truth,  discerns  also  falsehood. 
Hence,  therefore,  it  is,  that  as  every  science  may  be  caUed 
double  in  its  powers  of  knowledge,^  so  all  action  founded  on 
science  may  be  called  double  in  its  powers  of  acting."  A  noble 
privilege  this  to  man,  if  well  employed ;  a  truly  unfortunate  one, 
if  abused ;  since  by  this  he  alone,  of  all  sublunary  beings,  is  pro- 
perly entitled  either  to  praise  or  dispraise. 

With  respect  to  powers  in  general,  there  is  this  to  be  ob- 
served: so  important  are  they  to  the  constitution  of  many 
beings,  that  often,  though  latent,  they  are  more  regarded  than 

'  'Lrcu^i'  yiu>  Bdrtpoy  fi4pos  rris  ivav'  virutv,     AXrtov  8^  $ri  \Syos  4irr\p  ^  Ari- 

TM^cctfS,  lotrro  re  Kptiftuf,  koH  rh  ipruetU  trHitiii,  6  8i  kSjos  6  airrls  8iyXo«  rh  itpSy- 

fuvov  Kcd  yhp  r^  c2r0e<  koI  o^^  koL  t^  /io,  koX  t^9  oripfffvuf :  ^  Of  powen»  Mme 

icd^irvXoy  ytyi^ffKOfAty,  Kpir^s  yhp  itfx^ty  will  be  found  irrationa],  othera  axe  attended 

6  Kcan&y  rh  8^  Kd^iwvXoy,  oW  kcanov  olh*  with  reason  :  and  as  to  those  which  axe  at- 

Tov  fbd^os :  **  One  of  the  two  parts  in  the  tended  with  reason,  the  same  powers  will 

contrariety  is  sufficient  to  judge  both  itself  extend  to  things  contianr :  bat  as  to  the 

and  its  opposite.     It  is  thus  that  by  the  irrational,  one  power  wul  extend  only  to 

straight  we  come  to  know  both  the  straight  one  contrary :  what  is  hot,  for  example, 

and  the  crooked,  for  the  straight  rule  of  the  will  only  conduce  to  heating ;  but  the  art 

artist  is  a  judge  of  both.     But  the  crooked,  of  medicine  will  become  the  cause  both  of 

on  the  other  side,  is  no  judge  either  of  it-  disease  and  of  health.     The  cause  is,  that 

sel^  or  of  the  straight*^    Arist  de  An.  i.  this  medicinal  science  is  reason,  and  the 

5.  same  reason  discovers  both  the  thing  and 

*  Kal  ray  9vydfitny  al  fi^y  taoyrai  &\o-  its  privation.^  Arist  Metaph.  p.  143.  edit 

Tot,  ai  Z\  firrit  \6yov — jcoi  a/  iiky  fierh  Sylb. 

xSyov  veurcu  r&y  iytunlwy  ai  adrcd,  al  8i  See  also  p.  68,  and  note  f;  and  p.  294, 

ttAoToi,  tiia  iy6s'  oXoy  rh  Btpfthy  rov  $9p-  especially  in  note  t, 
fAolyfiP  lUyoy,  ^  Hi  larput^  vwrov  koI  vyifias 
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the  strongest  apparent  attributes.  Thus  it  is  from  their  medi- 
cinal powers  only  that  we  value  the  several  species  of  drugs; 
and  from  their  generative  powers  only  that  we  value  the  several 
species  of  seed,  while  little  regard  is  paid  to  their  sensible,  that 
is,  their  apparent  qualities,  further  than  as  they  help  to  indicate 
those  invisible  powers. 

The  just  opposite  to  power  is  energy^  which,  as  its  etymology 
shews,^  implies  the  existing  in  deed  or  act,  as  opposed  to  that 
existence  which  only  implies  possibility. 

And  here  it  is  worth  observing,  that  every  thing  existing  in 
power  is  necessarily  roused  into  energy  by  something,  which 
itself  existed  previously  in  energy."  Events  and  incidents  never 
stand  still;  some  agents  or  other  are  perpetually  energizing, 
though  all,  perhaps,  by  turns  have  their  respites  and  relaxations, 
as  many  of  them,  at  least,  as  are  of  the  subordinate  tribe.  It 
happens,  indeed,  in  the  world,  as  in  a  ship  upon  a  voyage. 
Every  hand  at  a  proper  season  has  his  hours  of  rest,  and  yet 
the  duty  never  ceases,  the  business  of  the  ship  is  never  at  a 
stand ;  those  that  wake,  rousing  those  that  sleep,  and  being  in 
their  turn  roused  again  themselves. 

But  another  way  to  shew  that  energy  is  of  necessity  previous 
to  power,  consists  in  admitting  the  contrary  hypothesis. 

Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  a  man  placed  in  a  part  of  space, 
where  there  was,  and  ever  had  been,  eternal  silence ;  or  other- 
wise in  a  part  where  there  was,  and  ever  had  been,  eternal  dark- 
ness ;  could  such  a  one  ever  actually  either  have  heard  or  seen, 
however  exquisite  his  powers  both  of  hearing  and  seeing !  And 
why  not!  Because  to  the  evocation  of  one  of  these  powers, 
there  is  a  necessity  of  actual  sound ;  to  that  of  the  other,  of 
actual  light ;  so  that  had  not  these  energies  existed  previously, 
his  powers  must  have  remained  dormant  through  the  period  of 
their  existence.  Suppose,  therefore,  all  energies  of  all  kinds  to 
stop ;  how  could  they  ever  revive !  Were  they  all  once  sunk 
into  one  universal  sleep,  where  should  we  find  a  waking  cause, 
to  rouse  them  from  their  slumbers!'' 

*  *£f  VtV'  **'  ^^  *^^  ^^  deed.**    See  a  mnncal  artist,  there  being  always  some  first 

sketch  of  the  difference  between  €ui  and  (or  prior)  being,  which  gives  the  motion. 

poweTy  p.  7.  Now  Uiat  which  gives  this  motion  is  itself 

"  It  was  a  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetic  already  in  energy.**    Aristot  Metaph.  p. 

school,   Zri   wpiiTtpov   iy^pytui   Zvrdfiti&s  151.  edit  Sylb. 

#<m :  *•  that  energy  is  prior  to  power  :**  *0<ro  ^^ci  yiyytrtu  ^  t/x»T7»  «^^  iw^fh 

Arist.  Metaph.  p.  150.  l52. — del  7^  iK  ytUf  6mos  ylyverai  ^k  tov  9tfydfi€i  rowih 

Tov  ZwdfAMi  tmos  ylyyercu  rh  ivtpywf  hy  rov :  **  Whatever  things  are  made  either 

^hr^  iy^pjfUf  tmos'  otov  Mpwwos  i^  &i**  by   nature   or  by  art,  are  made  ont  of 

$p^ovt  lAOwruchs  virh  fwwriKov,  &cl  ko^oW'  something,  having  a  capacity  to  become  the 

r6s  TWOS  vpArov  rh  h\  kivow  ivtpytiif  thing  produced,  and  that  through  the  ope- 

f^  itrrly:  **that  which  exists  in  energy  ration  of  something,  which  already  exists 

is  always  formed  out  of  that  which  exists  in  energy.**    De  Animal.  Oener.  p.  204. 

in  power,  by  something  which  exists  (al-  edit.  Sylb. 

ready)   in   energy  ;  for  example,  man  is  '  It  is  hence  that  Aristotle,  speaking  ao- 

formed  by  man,  the  musical  artist  by  the  cording  to  the  principles  of  his  philosophy, 
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And  what  then  are  the  inferences  from  this  speculation,  that 
power  necessarily  arises  from  previous  energy !  One  is,  that  all 
those  doctrines  about  order  springing  from  disorder,  beauty  from 
confusion;  of  night  and  chaos  being  the  oldest  of  beings;  in 
general,  of  the  perfect  and  actual  arising  from  the  imperfect  and 
potential ;  however  they  may  be  true  as  to  the  material  cause  of 
things,  yet  are  they  far  from  being  true  with  respect  to  their 
real  and  essential  origin.  There  is  nothing,  in  fact,  more  certain, 
than  that  the  actual  and  perfect  are  previous  to  their  contraries; 
else  there  could  never  have  been  in  the  universe  any  thing 
actual  or  perfect. 

Another  inference  is,  that  the  most  minute  and  contemptible 
energy,  now  actually  existing,  necessarily  proves  the  existence 
of  an  eternal  energy,  to  which,  as  to  its  cause,  it  is  ultimately 
referable.  And  what  can  such  eternal  energy  be,  but  some- 
thing whose  very  essence  is  that  energy;^  something,  which 
knows  no  remissions,  like  subordinate  energies,  no  occasional 
retirings  into  power  and  dead  capacity,  but  is  ever  the  same 
immutable  and  perfect !  Without  such  a  principle  the  universe 
could  never  have  begun ;  or  when  once  begun,  could  never  have 
been  continued.  And  what  shall  we  call  this  principle  I  Shall 
we  call  it  boily  or  mind  I  Tbe  best  way  to  answer  this,  will  be 
to  search  within  ourselves,  where  we  may  discover,  if  we  attend, 
a  portion  of  either  being,  together  with  the  several  attributes 
appertaining  to  each. 

And  so  much  for  the  two  arrangements  or  predicaments  of 
action  and  passion. 

■ays  of  things  eternal,  unalterable,  and  ne-  yhp  vov  iviprftux,  (w^'  *Ejre«yo«  8i,  ^  h4p- 

CMaary,  that  is,  things  ever  in  energy — c/  ytta:  "  The  energy  of  mind  or  intellect,  is 

Toifra  ftii  ^y,  ovBhf  ay  ^v,  **  if  these  were  Ufe :  and  He  (the  Supreme  Being)  is  that 

iiot,there  could  be  nothing.''  Metaph.  153,  energy.''    Metaph.  pi  203.     See  also  Am- 

ut  supra.    It  is  a  pertinent  question,  stated  mon.  in  Lib.  de  Interpretat  p.  198.  B.  &c 

by  the  same  author,  in  another  part  of  the  where  the  arrangement  of  beings  is  deeply 

same  tract — Tlus  ykp  Kani$ii<reraiy  §1  firiBky  and  philosophicfdly  discussed  wad  exhibitcdU 

liirrcu  iv^pryti^  tCtrioif;    oi  y^  ^t  CXri  'E(^s    8^    to^ou    ^iSe^cu    /SovA^Atcnos, 

KUf^au  oMi  kmrHiv :   **  How  can  things  ic.  t.  K 

ever  be  set  in  motion,  if  there  be  no  cause  It  is  agreeably  to  this  reasoning  we  are 

(preyiously)   existing    in    energy  ?    Mere  told,  ToG  xp^^ov  &cl  wpoXofifidyu  iwfyyua 

matter  itself  cannot  move  itsel£**   Ibid.  20 1 .  Mpa  xpb  Mpas,  tms  r^  rov  Ad  mifmrroi 

And  soon  before,  in  the  same  page,  *Y.vS4x^  rp^cts :  **  that  one  energy  in  point  of  time 

Tcu  yiip  rh  9wdfi€i  ftr  fiii  cIkcu*  Set  lQ»a  always  precedes  another,  till  we  aniTe  at 

droc  ipx^P  rota6rff¥,  ^r  ^  ohcia  Mpytta :  the  energy  of  that  Being,  which  etemally 

**  It  may  happen,  that  the  thing,  which  gives  motion  in  the  first  instance.^  Meti^iiL 

exists  in  power  only,  may  not  exist  at  all :  B.  iy'.  p.  152.  edit  Sylb. 

there  nmst,  therefore,  be  (in  the  universe)  Which  is  as  much  as  to  affim,  (in  oilier 

inch  a  sort  of  principle,  as  that  the  very  words,)  that  there  is  a  gradual  nscint  of 

essence  of  it  should  be  energy."  active  efficient  principles,  one  abow  another, 

f  See  the  note  preceding.     The  founder  up  to  that  one  active  Principle  vkkh  is 

of  the  Peripatetic  sect,  speaking  of  the  original  and  supreme. 
Deity,  nses  the  following  expressions :  if 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

COKCSRKINO  WHEN  AND  WHERE.  CONCERNING  TIMS  AND  PLACE,  AND 
THEIR  DEFINITION.  WHEN  AND  WHERE,  HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 
TIME  AND  PLACE,  HOW  CONNECTED  WITH  THEM.  DESCRIPTIONS  OF 
WHEN    AND    WHERE — THEIR    UTILITY    AND    IMPORTANCE    IN     HUMAN 

LIFE VARIOUS  TERMS  DENOTING  THESE  TWO  PREDICAMENTS — OTHERS 

DENOTING  THEM  NOT,  YET  MADE  TO  DENOTE  THEM.  WHEN  AND 
WHERE,  THEIR  EXTENSIVE  INFLUENCE PLAUSIBLE  TOPICS — CON- 
CURRING CAUSES.  OPPORTUNITY,  WHAT.  CHANCE,  WHAT  IT  IS  NOT, 
WHAT  IT  IS.  FATE,  PROVIDENCE.  COOPERATING  CAUSES.  SUPREME 
INTELLIGENCE. 

Wb  have  said  already,  that  time  and  place  agree,  as  they  both 
belong  to  quantity  continuous.'  So  essential  is  this  character, 
that  could  either  of  them  be  separated,  as  we  separate  a  piece  of 
timber,  there  would  then  be  intervals  without  time,  and  dis- 
tances without  place.  Thus  far  then  they  agree,  while  in  this 
they  differ,  that  a  million  of  different  things  may  exist  in  one 
instant  of  time,  but  never  more  than  one  thing  at  once  can 
occupy  one  place. 

And  hence  the  nature  oi  place  may  be  called  disirUmtive^ 
while  that  of  time  may  be  called  accumulative.  Hence,  too,  as 
they  agree  in  some  respects,  and  differ  in  others,  they  are  neces- 
sarily not  simple,  but  compound  ideas,  both  belonging  to  one 
genus,  and  each  distinguished  by  specific  differences.  Having  a 
genus  and  a  difference,  they  become  capable  of  definition,  since 
it  is  on  these  two  requisites  that  all  definition  is  founded.* 

Time^  therefore,  is  continuity,  successive  in  itself,  and  accumu- 
lative of  its  proper  subjects ;  place  is  continuity,  co-existent  in 
itself,  and  distributive  of  its  proper  subjects. 

We  have  said  thus  much  about  these  two  beings,  because 
fc/icn  and  where^  though  distinct  from  both,*"  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  them,  and  cannot  well  be  understood  without  refer- 
ence to  this  connection. 

Men,  human  affairs,  and  universally  all  sensible  and  corporeal 
beings,  as  none  of  them  are  infinite  either  in  duration  or  extent, 
must  have  something  of  course  to  limit  and  circumscribe  them* 
How  place  circumscribes  their  extent,  and  time  their  duration ; 
and  hence  the  necessary  connection  of  things  corporeal  with 
these  two ;  and  not  only  of  things  themselves,  but  of  all  their 

*  See  bcibie,  pw  3D3,  304.  Sptafjuil  iK  yiifovi  ical  rmw  o'varcn-ucA^  ttei 

*  Oamift  definitio  constat  genere  et  dif-    Huu^p&Wy  rovriim  rmv  e/8arou«r.     Amin. 
ferentia.     FeU,  218.     Termini  yero  esien-     in  qtdnqne  voces,  p.  67. 

tiales  (definitionia  tciL)  genus    et    diffe-         ^  How  they  are  distinct,  see  below,  par- 
rentia.     Sanderson,  I  i.  c  17.    See  also    ticularly  in  note  <^  also  p.  337. 
WaUisii  Logic.  I  i.  c.  23.    Ol  fihv  yhp 
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motions,  of  all  their  accidents;  in  short,  of  all  they  are  able  to  do, 
and  of  all  they  are  able  to  suffer. 

For  example,  certain  persons  are  to  meet  for  a  certain 
purpose.  They  must  be  informed  of  the  time  and  place,  or  their 
meeting  would  not  be  practicable.     First,  then,  for  the  time : 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again. 

In  thunder,  lightening,  or  in  rain  ?  Shaksp.  Macbeth. 

The  answer  to  this  question  connects  their  meeting  with  a 
certain  time ;  and  in  the  relation  between  these  two,  we  behold 
the  rise  of  the  predicament,  when : 

When  the  battlers  lost  and  won. 
When  the  hurly  burly^s  done.^ 

Again : 

Whereas  the  place  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  connects  their  meeting  with  a 
certain  place ;  and  in  the  relation  between  these  two,  we  see  the 
rise  of  the  predicament,  where : 

Upon  the  heath, 
There  we  go  to  meet  MacbetL<* 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Virgil,  we  are  informed, 
wrote  his  Georgics  at  Naples.  By  Naples,  in  this  instance,  is 
the  place  of  Virgil  circumscribed,  which  might  else  have  been  at 
Rome,  at  Mantua,  &;c.  The  connection  therefore  of  Virgil  with 
this  city  gives  us  an  answer  to  the  question,  where  f 

Again,  he  wrote  them,  we  are  told,  while  Gsesar  Augustas 
was  on  his  Oriental  expedition.  Here  the  time  of  this  expedi- 
tion circumscribes  the  time  of  writing,  which  might  else  hav^ 
been  (for  aught  we  know)  during  the  wars  with  Brutus,  with 
Antony,  &c.  This  relative  connection  gives  an  answer  to  the 
question,  whenf 

Dam  Caesar  ad  altmn 
Fnlminat  Enphraten  bello,  yictorqne  volentes 
Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamqne  affcctat  Olympo : 
lUo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dolcis  alebat 
Parthenope,  stndiis  florentem  ignobilis  oti.  Geoig.  it.  sub.  fin. 

*■  Oh  fi4pTot  olht  T^  XP^'y  reunhy  rh  cnlar  time :   then  there  arises  a  diflRcRBt 

woT^9  &AA.*  ffrc/»  ip€t,  ip  <rx#<rct  rp  vfhs  predicament,  that  of  wften,  a  predicament 

T^  Xp6vw :  **  Nor  is  token  the  same  with  different  from  that  of  gmmtUy,'**    S»F"plic 

Hme ;  but  if  any  thing,  it  consists  in  the  in  Prsed.  p.  88.  ejusd.  edit 

relation  which  it  beitrs  to  time.^    Simpl.  in  <*  *AAA*  &tnrtp  M  rov  xp^^ov  JiAXo  ftJh 

Praed.  p.  87.  B.  ed.  Bas.  1551.  And  again :  liv  6  xP^pos,  &AAo  9^  rh  jcotA  XP^***^*  # 

•Otoi'  Z4Tt  Tpoy/io,  trtpov  hf  rod  xp^pov,  xP^vov  rl'  offrwt  6Xko  fi^  6  r^nSf  6UU 

icol  oitx  4fs  fi4pos  xP^ov  \a/A0a¥6fA€yo¥,  ik  rh  leark  r^ov,  #  r^irov  rt:  ^  For  at  in 

oX^^^f^  ^X^^  ''P^'  XP^yoy^  ical  9tit,  rovro  iy  Hmey  time  itself  is  one  thing,  and  that 

XP^f^V  4crly,  Acirtp  4i  iy  XaXofttyt  mxv-  which  is  according  to  time,  or  Mwiotliing 

fjMxia  4y  T^c  XP^^V  "^^r^  ttXAiy  Karrf-  belonging  to  it,  is  another  tldng ;  so  also  it 

TOfiia  '^yyeroiy  ^  rov  vvrly  &\Xi}  ohra  place  one  thing,  and  that  which  is  aocording 

itapik  TO  woaSy:  **  But  when  any  particolar  to  place,   or  something  belonging  to  it, 

thing,  which  is  assumed  fivm  time,  and  another  thing.^    SimpL  in  Pra9d.  at  mpL 

which  is  not  assumed  as  any  part  of  time,  Ubi  non  est  locus,  sed  esse  in  loeo. 

has  a  relation  to  time,  and  for  this  reason  Quando  non  est  tempua,  sed  ease  in  tem- 

is  in  time ;  as,  for  example,  the  sea-fight  at  pore.     Fell,  p.  104,  107. 
Sahunis,  which  happened  at  such  a  parti> 
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.  These  elegant  lines,  which  we  so  justly  admire,  are  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  common  date  of  an  epistle ;  as  if  the 
author,  having  finished  his  work,  had  subjoined  Naples,  such  a 
month,  such  a  year:  so  great,  even  in  trivial  matters,  is  the 
force  of  numbers,  and  sublime  ideas. 

Hence,  then,  we  perceive  the  nature  both  of  when  and  of 
where.  When  is  not  mere  tiine^  nor  is  it  beings  and  events ;  but 
it  is  beings  and  events,  as  they  stand  related  to  time.  Again, 
where  is  not  properly  place^  nor  is  it  beings  and  events ;  but  it  is 
beings  and  events,  as  they  stand  related  to  place.*  If  therefore 
the  when  only  be  given,  and  not  the  where^  then  might  the  thing 
have  happened  either  here,  or  at  the  antipodes :  and,  by  parity 
of  reasoning,  if  the  where  only  be  given,  and  not  the  when^  then 
might  the  event  have  happened,  either  yesterday,  or  before  the 
flood.  It  is  then  only  comes  precision,  when  we  view  the  two 
united.' 

And  hence,  by  the  way,  the  utility  and  praise  of  those  two 
subordinate  accomplishments  (for  sciences  I  cannot  call  them) 
geography  and  chronology.  By  acquainting  us  with  the  rela- 
tions borne  by  illustrious  persons  and  great  events  to  the  dif- 
ferent portions  both  of  time  and  of  place,  they  afford  us  proper 
means  to  contemplate  human  affairs ;  to  view  the  general  order 
and  concatenation  of  events,  and  our  own  connection  with  this 
order,  as  members  of  the  same  universe. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  whatever  is  an  answer 
to  the  question  where^  belongs  to  the  genus  or  predicament  of 
where ;  and  whatever  is  an  answer  to  the  question  when^  belongs 
in  like  manner  to  the  predicament  of  when.  When  did  such  a 
thing  happen! — Now;  this  instant;  to-day;  yesterday;  a  century 
ago ;  in  such  a  year  of  our  Lord ;  such  a  year  of  the  Hegira ; 
such  a  year  of  Rome ;  such  an  Olympiad^  &c.  To  these  may  be 
added  such  terms  in  the  past  as  lately^  formerly^  long  ago^  &c. ; 
and  such  also  in  the  future  as  immediately^  soon,  hereafter,^  &c. 
Again:  where  did  such  a  thing  happen  i — Here;  there;  in  England; 
in  Europe;  in  China;  in  the  moon;  in  the  stm,  &;c.  To  these  may 
be  added  sach  terms  as  near,  far  off,  above,  below,  &;c. 

All  these  terms,  by  thus  answering  these  questions,  serve  to 
indicate  the  relation  of  some  being  or  event,  either  to  time  or  to 

*  The  foiee  of  Uiis  anangement  or  pre-  Skrif  t^v  yivtffw^  xol  rots  Ktvovfi^you  rj^y 

diouneDt  tofttrv,  it  finely  contiBsted  with  icritf  XP*^  (TVfi0a}<x6/jLtya :  *^  And  thus  it 

the  prediounent  of  quamtUy^  in  that  kconic  is  that  when  and  where  are  a  sort  of  brothers 

•popthefln  of  Agii.    *^  The  LacedaBmonians  one  to  another,  affording  equally  a  common 

(■■id  he)  do  not  ask  how  many  the  ene-  perfection  to  all  things  that  are  generated, 

miaa  tie,  hat  where  they  are  */"  Ovk  l^iy  and  contributing  an  utility  of  equal  Talue 

M  TO^  AoicfSaifioyiovs  iptrr§»  w6<roi  turh^  to  all  things  that  are  in  motion.     Simplic. 

•I  wohJfuot,  iXXk  vov  tuny.     Pint  Lacon.  in  Prsed.  p.  87.  ed.  Basil.  1551. 

Apqphdi.  p.  215.  D.  edit  Xyland.  '  See  many  of  these  terms  elegantly  and 

'  OGrms  9k  xol  rh  tov  ical  t^   vorh  accurately  exphiined  in  Aristotle*s  Physics, 

iScA^  vMi   iirrl    robs    AXXijAo,  Koa^y  I.  iv.  c.  13.     The  terms  alluded  to  are  yw, 

iwioTis  wap^xoyra  Ti)y    ffvyriXnwy  rphs  vori,  IjHrif  6(ni^  xd\at,  i^al<f>yiji^  icr.K 

Z 
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place ;  and  though  some  of  them  do  it  with  greater  precision, 
and  some  with  less,  yet  did  they  not  all  do  it  in  some  degree, 
they  could  not  belong  to  these  two  predicaments. 

We  cannot  assert  the  same  of  such  terms  as  an  tncA,  a  foot, 
or  a  cuhit ;  a  day^  a  months  or  a  year.  The  reason  is,  they  in- 
dicate no  relation  of  time  or  place  to  particular  things,  but  only 
measure  out  definite  portions  in  these  two  infinite  natures. 

With  regard  to  the  human  body,  not  only  the  whole  fills  its 
proper  place,  but  so,  too,  does  every  limb.  Hence,  as  its  par- 
ticular place  is  a  measure  to  each  limb,  so  is  this  limb  in  its  turn 
made  a  measure  to  that  place,  in  order  to  define  a  like  portion 
of  it,  existing  elsewhere.*^  And  hence  the  origin  of  such  measures 
as  an  inch,  a  foot,  a  cubit,  and  the  like,  which  are  all  of  them 
deduced  from  certain  limbs  in  the  human  body. 

But  though  the  limbs  of  man  were  tolerably  adequate  to 
measure  place,  yet  were  his  motions  by  no  means  adequate  to 
the  mensuration  of  time,  derived  (as  they  appear)  from  such  a 
number  of  appetites;  from  such  a  variety  of  fancies  and  con- 
tradictory opinions.  Here,  therefore,  were  mankind  obliged  to 
quit  themselves,  and  to  recur  to  motions  more  orderly  than  their 
own ;  to  the  real  motion  of  the  moon,  to  the  apparent  motions 
of  the  sun,  in  order  to  obtain  such  orderly  measures  as  those  of 
days,  and  months,  and  years. 

And  thus,  from  the  nature  and  origin  of  these  terms,  we  may 
perceive  how  they  are  distinguished  from  the  predicaments  of 
where  and  when. 

There  is  (if  I  may  use  the  expression)  an  enlarged  when,  sach 
as  to-day,  during  this  month,  this  year,  this  century;  and  a  precise 
when,  the  indivisible  instant  in  which  the  event  happened.  So 
also  is  there  an  enlarged  where,  as  in  London,  in  Engkmd,  in 
Europe,  &c. ;  and  a  precise  where,  that  is  to  say,  the  exact  place 
which  each  individual  fills.^ 

Now  as  every  man  exists  in  such  a  precise  where,  and  dmring 
such  a  precise  when,  so  is  it  with  reference  to  these  two  relations 
of  his  own,  that  he  recognises  the  when  and  the  where  of  all  other 
beings.  When  lived  Charles  the  Great  ? — ^Almost  three  hundred 
years  before  the  first  crusade.  Though  this  answer  tells  ns  the 
distance  between  Charles  and  that  expedition,  yet  are  we  still 
uninformed  as  to  the  time  when  he  lived,  unless  we  have  some- 
thing given  us  to  connect  him  with  ourselves.  And  when,  we  de- 
mand, happened  the  first  crusade  ? — About  seven  hundred  years 
ago.    Here  we  have  the  temporal  relation  between  ourselves  and 

1^  This  ii,  indeed,  a  common  property  to        See  before,  the  quotation  given  in  note 

all  mensuration,  tliat  the  measorer  and  the  ^  page  254.    S^<rnis  it  there  rendeved  a 

thing  measured  should  reciprocate ;  bo  that  ^'quart,'^  not  as  if  this  last  repraented  that 

while  the  gallon  measures  the  wine,  the  Greek  measure,  but  as  it  was  a 

wine  should  measure   the  gallon ;   while  fiuniliar  to  an  English  reader, 
the  ell  measures  the  silk,  the  silk  should        *  See  Hennes,  p.  151,  note, 
measure  the  ell. 
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that  erent ;  so  that  having  preyiously  learned  the  like  relation 
between  that  event  and  Charles  the  Great,  we  of  course  recognise 
the  time  when  that  prince  existed ;  that  is  to  say,  the  temporal 
relation  between  our  own  existence  and  his.  The  same,  too, 
happens  in  ascertaining  the  place  where. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  such  measures  of  time  and  place  as 
a  year^  a  century^  a  foot^  a  furlong^  though  they  belong  not  of 
themselves  to  the  present  predicaments  or  arrangements,  may 
yet  be  made  a  part  of  them  by  being  properly  associated.  Such 
they  become,  when  we  say  a  furlong  hence^  a  century  since^  afoot 
ielotCy  a  year  after.  The  reason  is,  they  are  brought  by  such 
association  to  define  relative  existence,  in  doing  which  the  very 
essence  of  these  predicaments  consists. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  force  of  these  two  predicaments, 
their  inflaenee  in  the  world,  and  more  particularly  in  human 
affairs. 

Gsesar,  when  he  was  assassinated,  fell  at  the  feet  ofPompey's 
statne.  The  celebrated  Hampden  received  his  deatlfs  wound 
upon  that  field  where  he  had  first  executed  the  ordinance  for 
levying  troops  to  serve  the  parliament.''  From  a  royal  ban- 
queting house,  built  by  himself  in  prosperity,  was  an  unfortunate 
prince  led  to  an  unjust  execution.  In  each  of  these  instances, 
the  place  where  is  a  plausible  topic ;  a  topic  equally  suited  either 
to  raise  compassion,  or,  if  we  would  sophisticate  more  harshly,' 
to  insinuate  Judgments,  divine  vengeance,  &c.  But  to  quit 
topical  arguments,  which,  in  fact,  demonstrate  nothing : 

It  was  by  an  unfortunate  fall  so  near  the  conclusion  of  the 
race,  that  the  swift-footed  Salius  lost  the  prize  to  young  Eu- 
ryalus."  It  was  by  being  attacked  when  asleep,  and  overpowered 
with  liquor,  that  the  gigantic  Polypheme  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
Ulysses.*  It  was  by  living  in  an  age  when  a  capricious  audiencfb 
ruled,  that  the  elegant  Menander  so  often  yielded  to  Philemon, 
his  inferior  by  the  confession  of  all  succeeding  ages.**  ^'The 
race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  nor  yet 
fiavour  to  men  of  skill ;  but  time  and  chance  happeneth  to  them 
afl.'^P 

The  same  concurring  causes,  which  acted  in  these  cases  like 
adveraariea,  can  become  in  others  the  most  powerful  allies.  ^09 
fAOi  vov  (ttA,  ^^Give  me  where  to  stand,^  was  a  well-known  saying 
of  the  fitmous  Archimedes.  He  wanted  but  a  place  where  to  fix 
hia  machine,  and  he  thought  himself  able  to  move  even  the 
world.^    Shakspeare  tells  us, 

^  damdeiiS  Hittorj,  book  vii.  ffretiaqne,  et  frctionihut  nopenumero  Tince- 

'  Luke  xiiL  4.  batur. 

■  mmkL  V.  88S,  te.  P  EoeleuMteB  iz.  11. 

"  CMjM.  ix.  sub.  fin.  i  See  the  Life  of  Archimedea,  in  Rt- 

•  Vl£   Qnlne^  L  x.  e.  1.    A.   OeU.  Tdtat*s  editioB  of  kit  worici.  Puii,  U15. 

L   zriL  c.  4.   who  tsys  of  kim,  Ambitn,  folio. 

z  2 
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There  is  a  tide  in  the  ai!iura  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune : 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows.  Julius  Cswr,  act  iv.  k.  5. 

When  Horace  sent  a  messenger  with  some  of  his  works  to  Au- 
gustus, his  charge  was  to  deliver  them  if  Augustus  was  in  health; 
and  not  only  so,  but  in  good  humour ;  and  not  only  so,  but  in  a 
humour  to  call  for  them  : 

Si  validus,  si  laetus  erit,  si  denique  poscet 

Ilor.  Epist  L  iL  ep.  13b 

Such  a  stress  did  this  polite  author  lay  on  the  propriety  of  the 
taken,     Virgil  mentions  finely  the 

MoUissima  fandi 
Tempora.  iEneid.  iv.  293. 

He  makes,  too,  his  Fury  suspend  her  powers  of  mischief,  till  she 
could  catch  a  lucky  moment  to  make  her  influence  more  ex- 
tensive : 

At  saeya  e  speculis  tempus  dea  nacta  noccndi, 

Tartarean!  intendit  yocem,  &c.  .^neid.  yIl  511. 

And  hence  we  may  collect  a  just  idea  of  the  term  opportunity. 
It  is  not  merely  time,  concurring  with  events,  for  time  attends 
them  all,  be  they  prosperous  or  adverse ;  but  it  is  time,  con- 
curring favourably ;  it  is  time,  cooperating  as  an  auxiliary  cause/ 

Time  (it  is  said)  and  chance  happeneth  to  all.  And  what  is 
this  chance  ?  Is  it  the  chance  mentioned  by  Milton  as  residing 
at  the  court  of  Chaos  ?*  Or  is  it  the  same  which  some  philosophers 
suppose  to  have  framed  the  world,  and  to  have  maintained  in  it 
ever  since  no  inconsiderable  sway  ?  If  such  chance  be  the  strict 
opposite  to  a  rational  principle,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  it 
should  have  supplied  its  place,  and  without  the  least  ingenuity 
have  produced  a  work  so  ingenious.  It  is  hard,  also,  to  conceive, 
how  without  a  reason  that  should  exist,  which  it  requires  so 
much  reason  (even  in  part  only)  to  comprehend.*  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  sort  of  chance^  which,  under  the  name  oi  fortune^ 
we  find  described  as  follows :  ^^  a  cause  not  manifest  to  human 
reasoning;"  not  a  cause  devoid  of  reason,  but  a  cause  which 
human  reason  wants  the  means  to  investigate." 

'  According  to  the  Stagirite,  good  passes  ■  Paradise  Lost,  book  iL  965. 

through   all  the  predicaments,  and,  as  it  *  Hanc  igitur  in  Stellis  constantiain,  banc 

stops  at  each,  assumes  a  different  denomina-  tantam  tarn  yariis  cursibus  in  omni  aetetni- 

tion.     In  substance,  it  is  mind  and  deity;  tate  couvenientiam  temponun,  nan  posfoiB 

in  quality,  it  is   that  which   is  just;  in  intelligere sine mente, ratione, consilio.    Cic. 

quantity,  that  which  is  exact,  and  according  de  Nat.  Deor.  IL  21.    Dubitant  de  mnndo, 

to  measure ;  and  in  the  predicament  u'A^n,  ex  quo  et  oriuntur  et  finnt  omnia,  casnne 

it  is  opportunity ;  iv  Z\  r^  ic6r(^  6  Katp6s'  ipse  sit  effectus  aut  necessitate  aliqua,  an 

that  is  to  say,  ffood  or  favourable^  acceding  ratione  ac  mente  divina :  et  Archimedem 

to  the  time  when^  and   characterizing   it,  arbitranturplusvaluisseinimitandissphars 

gives  it  by  such  accession  the  name  of  op-  conversionibus,  quam  naturam  in  effidendis. 

portunity.    Aristot  Ethic.  Eudem.  p.  86.  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  iL  34. 

edit.  Sylb.     Locum  autem  actionis,  oppor-  "  Aok€7  iikv  euria  ^  tvx^,  ftSi|Aof  8^  h^ 

tunitatem  temporis  esse  dicunt ;  tempus  au-  eptorlyji  6ia3'ot<f.    Arist.  Phys.  ii  4.  p.  83. 

tern  actionis  opportunum   Graece   fvKcupla,  edit  Sylb.     Instead  of  9uiiol^  they  used 

Latine  appellatur  occasio,  Cic.  de  Offic.  i.  40.  afterwards  the  tenn  Koyurfi^ 
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We  may  learn  from  experience,  that  whatever  opening  there 
may  be  left  for  human  freedom,  (and  enough  is  there  left,  both 
for  merit  and  demerit,)  it  is  not  so  uncontrolled  as  in  the  least 
to  aftect  the  universe.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  interrupt  the 
course  of  nature ;  nor  can  we,  like  the  giants  of  old,  heap  moun- 
tain upon  mountain.  There  is  an  irreversible  order  of  things,  to 
which  we  necessarily  submit ;  an  indissoluble  concatenation  of 
successive  causes  with  their  effects,  by  which  both  the  being  and 
the  well-being  of  this  whole  are  maintained. 

This  divine  order  or  concatenation  has  different  denomina- 
tions :  referred  to  the  Supreme  Being  as  to  its  author,  we  call  it 
fate ;  referred  to  his  foresight  for  the  good  of  all,  we  call  it  pr(h 
vidence^ 

It  is  this  which  mingles  itself  with  all  our  actions  and  de- 
signs; which  cooperates  with  the  pilot,  the  husbandman,  and 
the  merchant ;  nor  with  these  alone,  but  with  all  of  every  de- 

?Tee,  from  the  meanest  peasant,  up  to  the  mightiest  monarch, 
f  it  cooperate  favourably,  they  succeed;  if  otherwise,  they  fail. 
And  hence  the  supposed  efficacy  of  time  and  place,  so  often  of 
such  importance  in  this  cooperation.  It  is  hence,  "  the  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,^'  &c. 

A  pilot  sails,  with  intention  to  reach  a  certain  port.  AH 
that  the  skill  of  a  good  navigator  can  suggest,  is  done ;  yet  he 
sails  at  a  time  when  hurricanes  arise,  and,  instead  of  gaining  the 
destined  port,  is  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  A  farmer  with  proper 
industry  manures  and  sows  his  fields ;  yet  the  seasons  destroy 
his  harvest,  and  (according  to  his  own  phrase)  "  the  times  fight 
affainst  him.'*^  A  merchant  travels,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  to  a 
distant  country,  and  there  contracts  a  pestilential  disease,  which 
carries  him  off. 

These  incidents,  thus  connected  with  time  and  place,  are  re- 
ferred in  common  language  to  chance,  as  to  their  cause ;  and  so 
indeed  they  may,  as  far  as  chance  implies  a  cause^  which  human 
reasoning  was  not  able  either  to  foresee  or  obviate.  But  if  we 
go  fiirther,  and  suppose  it  a  cause,  where  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  at  all ;  in  such  case  we  do  nothing  less  than  deify  chance^ 
committing  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  the  blindest  of  guides,  in- 
stead of  that  One,  All-good,  Ail-powerfiil,  Divine  Intelligence, 
which,  in  the  same  undivided  instant,  both  sees  and  hears  all 
things.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  two  genera  or  arrangements  of  when  and 
where, 

'  Three  terms  are  here  employed,  chancy  servient  to  the  cause  of  Providence,  and 

/afe,  and  providetue ;  the  two  first  of  which  hy  making  them  wholly  dependent  on  the 

have  been  of^n  improperly  asserted,  the  supreme  intelligent  principle,  to  make  them 

last   has   been  often   hardily  denied,  and  weaken  the  system  of  Atheism,  rather  than 

all  this  to  fiivour  the  Atheistic  system.  contribute  to  its  support 

The  author  of  these  notes  has  endea-  y  See  Epicharmus,  quoted  in  note  a,  p. 

▼oared  to  give  such  meanings  to  the  terms  28*2. 
ekame$  vdA  faU,  ai  may  render  them  sub- 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCERNINQ    POSITION    OR    SITUATION.       WHAT    IT    IS,    AND    HOW    DB- 

DUCED HOW  IT    EXISTS   IN    BEINGS    INANIMATE ^IN  VEGETABLES — 

IN    MAN ANIMAL    PROGRESSION.       WORKS    OP    ART.       ATTITUDES — 

ILLUSTRATIONS    OF    ATTITUDE FROM    POETS FROM    ACrOBS FROM 

ORATORS.       ITS    EFFICACY,    WHENCE.       POSITION,    AMONG    THE    ELE- 
MENTS  OF    DEMOCRITUS ITS    INFLUENCE    AND   IMPORTANCE    IN   THI 

NATURAL  WORLD IN  THE  INTELLECTUAL. 

The  arraDgement  or  predicament  of  position  or  situation  has  a 
near  affinity  with  that  of  place.  They  are  both  of  the  relative 
order,  and  are  both  conversant,  when  taken  strictly,  about  cor- 
poreal substances  only.  They  differ,  however,  inasmuch  as  the 
simple  possession  of  space  constitutes  place ;  the  manner  of  pos- 
sessing it,  position^  or  sitiiatian* 

Now  the  manner,  in  which  a  body  possesses  space,  has  respect 
to  certain  relations,  which  exist,  some  within,  and  some  without 
it ;  relations,  which  arise  from  its  parts,  its  whole,  its  immediate 
place,  and  the  place  surrounding  it. 

We  shall  explain  what  we  assert,  (which  perhaps  mav  i^pear 
obscure,)  by  beginning  from  bodies  the  most  simple,  and  passing 
from  these  to  others,  more  complex  and  diversified. 

The  simplest  and  most  perfectly  similar  of  all  bodies  is  the 
sphere.*  If,  therefore,  we  take  a  sphere,  and  place  it  upon  the 
ground,  the  part  furthest  from  the  earth^s  centre  we  call  its  tap; 
that  the  nearest,  its  bottom ;  and  all  lying  between  we  call  its 

*  DifTert  nttu  ab  ttbi  in  hoc,  quod  ubi  **  We  are  not  to  undentand  tbe  genu  of 

est  locatio  totiua,  situs  est  ordinatio  partium  fyuip^  or  ptmiion^  by  taking  int«  our  dia- 

in  loco.     Ubi  est  simpliciter  esse  in  loco  ;  cusgion  either  the  body  lying,  or  the  {dace 

tiius  secundum  partium  ordinationem.  Fell,  in  which  it  lies,  but  singly  and  sole^  by 

p.  104.  taking  into  onr  aoconnt  tba  peculiar  moda 

Ad  sitom  omnera  requiritur  triplex  ha-  of  site  in  the  genus  of  lying,  as  it  nina 

bitudo,  quae  conjuncta  constituit    situm  ;  through  all  those  ranks  oif  beings,  which 

habitudo  partium  alicujns  totius  inter  se ;  are  formed  by  nature  to  be  snppcxrted  aonie 

partium  aJicujus  totius  ad  ipsum  totum ;  of  them  by  others,  or  to  be  seated  aoae 

partium  et  totius  ad  locum.     Sanderson,  p.  of  them  upon  others ;  for  it  ia  this  ooBneo* 

49.  L  i.  c.  14.  tion  between  things  that  are  seated,  and 

Prsedicamentum  situs  («cv7<r9ai)  respicit  things  that  afford  the  seat,  whidi  makes 

positionem  rei,  tum  respectu  partium  suarum  the  primary  and  the  strictest  deseripCkiA  of 

inter  se,  tum  respectu  loci,  aliarumque  re-  fying^  or  posiiumj"    SimpL  in  Prssd.  pu  85. 

rum.    Wallis,  L  i.  c.  13.  edit.  Basil  1551. 

OCrt  oZy  th  Ktlfitvoy  cwfui,  offrt  rhy        *  The  sphere,  and  other  solid  llgims, 

r^oy,  iy  f  «rc?rai,  ry  6iayol^  wtptKofifid-  soon  after  mentioned  in  this  chapter,  are, 

yoyra,  8e7  yo^iy  rh  iccur^cu,  fjiSytiy  84  riiy  for  the  greatest  part,  well  known.    He, 

Kxowrdy  xtts  94iny  iy  r^  yiytt  rod  KturOat  howeTcr,  who  wishes  for  ocular  inspection, 

\oyii6fA€yoy   Kork  vdun-a  rk  iyra,   Sea  may  find  them  all  (the  wfh&n  akioe  e>> 

w4^vKty  $repa  6^*  iriptay  iuf^xfcHku,  #  cepted)  among  the  diagrsms  of  tbe  ileTentli 

iytbp^€a$ai  r^  frtpa  iy  rois  Moots'   ^  and  twelfth  books  of  Euclid^  to  which  books 

yitp  roidSt  ovfAirXMeri  r&v  iyiSpvii.4imy  ical  we  refer  him,  as  tkty  are  eaay  to  be  had, 

r&y  r^y   ^9pay   vopf x^KTiw   KvpusrdrTi  under  variotts  editifmSi 
ical  wpwTl<mf  i<rr\  rou  KtitrBsu  ^oypo^ : 


J 
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middls.  These  distiDctions  in  the  sphere  regard  external  objects 
only,  because  the  sphere,  being  everywhere  similar,  contributes 
nothing  to  them  itself.  If  we  roll  it,  therefore,  along,  the  dis- 
tinctions are  not  lost ;  only,  while  the  motion  continues,  they 
perpetually  vary,  and  that  merely  with  reference  to  local  dis- 
tinctions, existing  without. 

And  hence  it  follows,  that  the  sphere,  though  it  have  place^ 
yet  according  to  these  reasonings  has  in  strictness  no  position^ 
because  it  has  no  peculiar  parts  deducible  from  its  own  figure, 
which  parts  can  be  called  top  or  bottom^  as  contradistinguished 
one^o  another. 

What  is  true  of  the  sphere,  may  be  asserted  almost  as  truly 
of  the  five  Platonic  bodies,  the  equilateral  pyramid,  the  cube, 
the  octoedron,  &;c.,  and  that,  because  they  are  not  only  regular, 
but  because  their  several  faces  are  every  way  similar. 

What  is  true  of  these  bodies,  is  true  also  of  their  opposites, 
the  bodies  I  mean,  which  are  not  only  dissimilar,  but  universally 
irregular.  Fragments  of  rock,  and  hillocks  of  sand,  have  neither 
top  nor  bottom,  but  what  is  merely  casual ;  and  therefore,  though 
of  necesidty  they  exist  in  place  by  beincf  bodies,  yet,  as  they 
have  no  internal  local  distinctions  under  the  meaning  here 
adopted,  it  of  course  follows  they  cannot  properly  have  pos'ition. 

But  if  we  pass  to  those  bodies  which  are  neither  irregular, 
like  the  broken  rock,  because  they  have  order  and  proportion ; 
nor  yet  every  way  similar,  like  the  sphere,  because  they  have 
extensions  that  are  unequal,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  cylinder, 
or  the  parallelipopedon ;)  here  we  shall  find  the  very  bodies, 
from  their  own  attributes,  to  concur  with  the  world  around, 
both  in  acquiring  to  themselves  position,  as  well  as  in  diversi- 
fying it. 

The  cylinder,  for  example,  extends  farther  one  way  than 
another,  and  therefore  possesses  within  itself  three  such  parts, 
as  two  extremes,  and  one  mean.  If  we  so  place  it,  therefore, 
that  one  of  these  extremes  (no  matter  which)  shall  be  most 
remote  from  the  earth's  centre,  and  the  other  most  near ;  in  such 
case,  by  this  manner  of  blending  external  and  internal  relations, 
the  cylinder  is  said  to  stmid.  If  we  remove  in  part  the  higher 
extreme  firom  its  perpendicular,  and  thus  differently  blend  rela- 
tions, the  cylinder  is  said  to  incline*  And  if  we  pursue  this  in- 
clination, till  the  two  extremes  of  top  and  bottom  become 
horizontal,  then  it  is  said  to  lie.  The  motion  which  leads  from 
standing  to  Ijring,  we  call  falling ;  that  from  lying  to  standing, 
we  call  rising.  Every  one  of  these  affections  may  well  happen 
to  the  cylinder,  because  its  peculiar  figure,  taken  with  its  peculiar 
place,  cooperates  to  the  production  of  the  positions  here  de- 
scribed. 

It  is  not  so  with  those  bodies  already  mentioned,  where  these 
internal  characters  are  not  distinguished.     Tlie  sphere  and  the 
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cube  neither  fall  nor  rise,  because  they  neither  stand  nor  lie  more 
at  one  time  than  another. 

But  suppose  we  go  further :  suppose  to  one  extreme  of  this 
cylinder  we  add  a  new  part,  that  is  a  capital ;  to  the  other  ex- 
treme another  part,  that  is  a  base :  the  two  extremes  of  the 
cylinder  would  no  longer  in  such  case  remain  indiscriminate,  but 
the  characters  of  top  and  bottom  would  become  distinguished 
and  ascertained,  even  in  the  figure  itself,  without  looking  to 
things  external. 

The  consequences  of  these  new  characters  are  new  modes  of 
position.  A  pillar  (for  such  we  must  now  suppose  it)  is  jiot 
only  capable,  like  the  simple  cylinder,  of  standing  and  of  lying, 
but  inasmuch  as  two  of  its  parts,  that  is  to  say,  its  extremes, 
are  essentially  distinguished,  if  it  rest  on  its  base,  it  stands  up- 
right ;  if  on  its  capital,  it  stands  inyerted. 

Let  us  carry  our  suppositions  further,  and  by  a  metamorphosis, 
like  one  of  Ovid'^s,  transform  this  pillar  into  a  tree.  Let  the 
capital  sprout  into  branches,  the  shaft  become  a  trunk,  and  the 
base  strike  into  roots.  Here  then  in  a  vegetable  subject  we 
behold  the  same  distinctions  ;  a  top,  a  bottom,  and  a  middle  of 
its  own,  leading  as  before  to  the  same  diversities  of  position. 

If  We  still  pursue  the  metamorphosis,  and  transform  the  tree 
into  a  man,  making  its  branches  into  a  head,  its  trunk  into  a 
body,  and  its  roots  into  feet,  we  shall  discover  also  in  an  animal 
subject  the  same  distinctions  as  before ;  and  the  subject  will  in 
consequence  be  capable  of  lying,  as  well  as  of  standing;  of 
standing  upright,  as  well  as  inverted. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Man  is  not  only  an  extended  substance, 
like  the  column,  or  the  tree,  but  over  and  above,  as  an  animal, 
he  is  by  nature,  locomotive.  Now  the  part  of  him  in  progression, 
which  leads  the  way,  we  denominate  his  fore  part,  or  front ;  the 
opposite,  his  hinder  part,  or  rear ;  and  the  two  parts  upon  each 
side,  his  right  and  his  left. 

And  thus  has  man,  in  consequence  of  his  animal  frame,  over 
and  above  the  former  distinctions  of  top  and  bottom,  (both  of 
them  common  to  the  other  subjects  already  described,)  four 
additional  distinctions  peculiar  to  him  as  an  animal,  the  distinc- 
tions of  front  and  rear,  of  riffkt  and  le/iy  which  four  are  wholly 
unknown  both  to  the  column  and  to  the  tree. 

While  he  is  under  the  position  of  standing,  these  four  dis- 
tinctions have  little  force,  but  when  he  happens  to  lie,  then  is 
their  efiicacy  seen,  and  each  of  them  leads  to  a  new  and  different 
position.  If  his  front,  while  he  is  lying,  be  nearest  to  the  earth, 
then  is  he  said  to  lie  prone ;  if  his  hinder  part,  or  rear,  then  to 
lie  supine ;  if  neither  of  these,  then  it  is  either  on  his  right,  or 
on  his  left ;  which  positions  are  unknown  either  to  the  pUlar  or 
the  tree. 

Thus,  besides  the  standing  positions  of  upright  and  inverted, 
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has  man,  in  consequence  of  his  frame,  four  other  positions, 
which  appertain  to  him,  as  he  lies;  so  that  his  frame  taken 
together,  as  one  perfect  whole,  is  susceptible  of  six  different  and 
specific  positions,  which  have  reference  to  the  six  different  and 
specific  extensions  of  his  body.^ 

Fables  tell  us,  that  the  triangular  island  Sicily  was  thrown 
upon  the  Giant  Typhoeus.  Under  one  promontory  lay  his  right 
arm ;  under  another,  his  lefl ;  under  a  third,  his  legs ;  under 
Mount  JEtna,  his  head ;  under  the  whole  island  his  body,  having 
his  breast  upwards,  his  back  downwards.  These  positions  refer 
to  the  several  extensions  above  described. 

VaBta  giganteis  ingesta  est  insula  membris 

Trinacria,  et  magniB  snbjectiim  molibus  uiget 

^thereas  ansum  sperare  Typho£a  Mdet. 

Nititur  iUe  quidem,  pugnatque  rerargere  asepe ; 

Deztra  aed  AuBonio  manna  eat  anbjecta  Peloro  ; 

LtBTa,  Pach  jne,  tibi :  Lilybaeo  crura  premuntnr ; 

Degrarat  ^tna  caput :  aub  qua  reaupinua  arenaa 

Ejectat,  flammamque  fero  vomit  ore  Typhoeua.         Ovid.  Metam.  v.  346. 

But  not  to  anticipate  with  regard  to  poets,  of  whom  we  shall 
say  more  hereafter.  In  a  cube  there  are  six  faces,  capable  of 
denoting  as  many  positions;  and  yet  there  is  this  important 
difference  between  the  cube  and  the  man  :  the  faces  of  the  cube 
being  all  of  them  similar,  its  positions,  being  only  nominal,  can 
only  refer  to  things  without,  and  every  face  can  alike  concur  to 
the  forming  of  the  same  position.  But  the  parts  analogous  to 
these  in  man  being  all  of  them  dissimilar,  his  positions,  being 
real,  are  by  no  means  thus  commutable ;  but  if  the  head  be  up- 
permost, then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by  position,  upright ;  if  his 
Dack  be  uppermost,  then,  and  then  only,  is  he,  by  position, 
prone ;  nor  can  he  possibly  be  called  either  prone  or  upright, 
were  any  other  part  to  exist  in  thQ  same  place,  excepting  the 
two  here  mentioned. 

From  what  has  been  alleged,  we  see  the  true  origin  of  position 
or  situation.  ^^  It  arises  from  the  relation  which  the  distmctions 
of  parts  within  bear  to  the  distinctions  of  place  without ;  and  it 
varies,  of  course,  as  this  relation  is  found  to  vary."  The  fewer 
of  these  internal  distinctions  any  being  possesses,  the  less  always 
the  number  of  its  possible  positions.  As  it  possesses  more,  its 
positions  increase  with  them. 

As  to  the  progression  of  animals,  peculiar  to  them  as  animals, 
that  progression  (I  mean)  by  which  they  move,  not  as  mere 
bodies,  but  as  bodies  possessed  of  instinct  and  sensation ;  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  this  progression  is  formed  by  the  help  of  joints 
and  muscles ;  and  that  these,  during  their  operation,  form  within 

^  See  theae  different  extenaiona,  which  of  Animala,  we  read,  lx«  ^  ^  Mpttvos  md 

Aristotle  calla**di8tancea,^8ta(rrd(<rcif,  fully  t^  Aim  Koi  rh  ledrM,  teal  rk  $firpoc$€tf  ic«l 

diacnaaed  in  his  treatise  De  Animalium  in-  t^  MirBia,  Ktd  8c(ii^  icol  iipi^rtpd.     Hist 

greatn,  p.  129.  edit  Sj\h,    In  hia  History  Animal  p.  17.  edit  Sylb. 
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the  animal  body  a  variety  of  angles  and  flexures.  Now  hence 
arises  a  fresh  multitude  of  characteristic  positions.  There  is 
one  position,  under  which  a  bird  flies;  another,  under  which  a 
horse  gallops ;  a  third,  under  which  a  man  walks,  &c. 

These  latter  positions  differ  from  those  already  described,  be- 
cause they  depend  not  on  a  simple  relation  of  the  whole  body  to 
things  without,  but  on  a  diversified  relation  of  its  difl^erent  parts 
one  to  another.  The  painter  well  knows  the  force  of  these 
positions,  since  it  is  by  these  he  superinduces  motion  upon  im- 
moveable canvas ;  so  that  from  the  position,  which  we  see,  we 
infer  the  progression,  which  we  see  not.* 

And  this  naturally  leads  us  to  consider  the  power  of  position 
or  situation  in  works  of  art.  Among  the  common  utensils  of 
life,  such  as  chairs,  beds,  tables,  &c.,  there  is  a  position  which  is 
proper,  and  another  which  is  absurd ;  a  position  by  which  they 
attain  their  end,  and  another  which  renders  them  useless.  Some 
derive  their  very  essence  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase)  from  their 
situation :  for  example,  the  lintel,  from  being  over  the  door ; 
the  threshold,  from  being  under  it.**  We  pass  from  these  to 
productions  more  elegant. 

It  is  the  knowledge  of  these  various  positions  peculiar  to 
animal  bodies,  and  to  the  human  above  the  rest,  (commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  attitudes,)  which  constitutes  so  eminent 
a  part  in  the  character  of  a  perfect  painter.  To  the  statuary,  if 
possible,  it  is  a  more  important  science  still,  because  he  has  no 
helps,  like  the  painter,  from  colour,  light,  and  shade. 

Instances  in  support  of  this  assertion  (if  it  needs  supporting 
by  instances)  may  be  alleged  innumerable,  both  from  pictures 
and  from  statues. 

Painting  gives  us  the  the  attitudes  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
sorcerer  Elymas,  in  the  cartoon  of  Raphael ;  of  Apollo  and  the 
dancing  Hours,  in  the  Aurora  of  Guido ;  of  the  Sleeping  Christ, 
his  mother,  and  St.  John,  in  the  Silence  of  Caracci ;  of  many  and 
diversified  holy  families,  in  the  works  of  Carlo  Maratti,  &c. 

From  attitudes  in  painting,  we  pass  to  those  in  sculpture  ;  to 
that  of  the  Medicean  Venus,  the  Famesian  Hercules,  the  Niobe, 
the  Laocoon,  the  Wrestlers,  the  Dying  Gladiator,*  &c. 

*  See  pege  29,  &c  given  by  Lysippus  to  the  Btatae  of  Alex- 

'  Th,  8«  $mi  [X^rroi,]  otof  ot^hs  koX  ander  the  Great.  That  prince  had  a  certain 

fnrifBitpmt    ravra   yhp   r<p  urcurtfoi    wt0$  ezteuBion  of  neck,  whidi  made  him  gently 

Zuup4ptt:  **  Other  substances  are  denomi-  recline  it  upon  his  left  shoulder.     When 

nated  from  their  position,  as  the  threshold  his  figure  was  cast  in  brass  by  Lysii^Hu, 

and  the  lintel ;    for  these  differ  by  the  the  artist  ingeniously  oontrived  to  conTcrt 

peculiar  manner  of  their  being  situated.**  this  natural  defect  into  an  attitude  of  mag- 

And  soon  after,  Ov86s  ydp  iartv^  Brt  oUras  nificcnce.     His  head,  being  reclined,  was 

Kftrw  icol  T^  tlvtUj  rh  olhtfis  a^h  K9ur$eu  made,  with  a  sort  of  insolent  look,  to  con- 

ariiAalvu :  "  For  it  is  a  threshold,  because  it  template  the  heavens,  as  if  things  below 

is  so  situated  ;  and  its  existence  indicates  were  already  at  his  command.    And  beoee 

ita    being    situated    after   this   manner.**  the  meaning  of  that  oelebratcd  epignun,  in 

Mftaph.  H.  c.  6.  p.  135.  edit  Sylb.  wfaieh  this  work  of  biass  is  tsppMad  to 

'  To  these  attitudes  may  be  added  that  addrew  Jupiter  in  the  fbllowiaf  wotda: 
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It  is  easy,  when  we  are  describing  these  beauties,  to  be 
diffuse  in  our  expressions,  and  to  exclaun,  as  we  describe,  How 
charming  !  How  exquisite  !  &c.  But  the  observation  is  just, 
as  well  as  obvious : 

Segnius  inritant  animos  denrissa  per  anrem, 

Qiiam  qusB  Biint  ocnlis  commiMa  fidelibua.  Hor.  Art  Poet  180. 

He,  therefore,  who  would  comprehend  attitude  in  works  such 
as  these,  must  either  visit  the  originals,  or  else  contemplate 
them  (as  he  may  easily  do)  in  models,  drawings,  and  books  of 
sculpture  and  painting/ 

We  shall  find  less  difficulty  in  the  works  of  poets,  because 
these  address  us  in  words,  and  convey  to  us  their  ideas  not 
through  our  language  but  their  own.  it  is  thus  Virgil  gives  us 
an  attitude  of  sitting  in  desperation : 

Sedet,  ntenmmqne  sedebit 
Infieliz  TheMua.  JEn.  vL  617. 

Shakspeare,  of  sitting  in  despondence  : 

She  Bat,  like  patienee  on  a  monument 

SmiUng  at  grie£  Twelfth  Night,  act  ii.  ae.  6. 

Milton,  of  conjugal  affection : 

He,  on  hit  aide 
Leaning  half  raised,  with  looks  of  cordial  lore 
Hong  oyer  her,  enamoiir*d.  Par.  Lost,  y.  11. 

Ovid  makes  Thescelus,  as  he  elevated  a  javelin,  to  be  mira- 
culously petrified  in  the  very  attitude  of  aiming : 

Utqne  manu  jacolnm  &tale  parabat 
Mitteie,  in  hoc  haesit  signnm  de  marmore  gestn.         Metam.  y.  182. 

More  formidable  is  a  similar  attitude  at  Milton^s  Lazar-house : 

Over  them  triumphant  Death  his  dart 
Shook,  but  delajM  to  strike.  Par.  Lost,  zl  491. 

There  are  attitudes  less  tremendous,  that  mark  reverence  and 
humiliation. 

Thus  Shakspeare : 

These  cronchingt,  and  these  lowly  courtesies 

Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men.         Jul.  Caesar,  act  ui.  sc  1. 

The  lying,  or  being  extended  on  some  surface,  is  an  attitude 
in  most  instances  so  connected  with  death,  that  death  is  often 
denoted  by  that  attitude  alone. 

Thus  l4estor,  in  Homer,  speaking  of  the  Greek  conmianders 
slain  before  Troy : 

A69darom  T  loiircy  6  x^^co'»  *^  ^<^        '  Those  who  dwell  in  the  neighbonihood 

Xwitrcmv,  where  these  notes  were  written,  m^  find 

rSr  W  i/uli  riBtfuur  Ztv,  ah  8*  "Okv/i-  excellent  examples  of  attitude  at  Wilton 

vor  Kx*-  house,  (lord  Pembroke^)  among  the  statuea 

7%e  brau  iooh  up  to  Jcne^  and  teems  to  and  basso-relievos  there  preserred ;  in  par- 

cry,  ticular,  the  Cupid  bending  his  Bow;  the 

7^  earth  u  mvie ;  do  thou  possess  the  sky.  Faun,  who,  as  he  stands^  turns  his  body. 

Pint,  de  Vita  et  For.  Alex.  p.  335.  edit  and  looks  backwards ;   the  figures  in  taa 

Xyland.     See  also  Brodsei  Epigram.  Or.  L  Marriage-yase  ;  the  Amazon  nghdng,  the 

iT.  p.  454.  edit  Franc.  1600,  where  the  lines  basso-relievos  of  Meleager,  of  Niobe^   of 

here  cited  are  introduced  by  two  others.  Ceres  and  Triptolemos,  &c. 
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"EyBa  fxhy  AXas  Ktircu  ^ibt,  Ma  8'  *AxtXAc^s, 
*^y0a  8i  fldrpoKKos,  Bt6^i¥  fiijarwp  driUayrof, 
"Eyea  8*  ifj^s  <pi\os  vi6s.  Odyi.  T.  108. 

**  There  fell  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian  chiefs ; 
There  lies  great  Ajax  ;  there  Achilles  lies ; 
There,  too,  Patroclus,  knowing  as  a  god ; 
There  ray  own  much-lov*d  son."  » 

Thus  Shakspeare : 

0  !  mighty  Caesar,  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 

Are  all  thy  triumphs,  glories,  conquests,  spoils, 

Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?  JuL  Css.  act  iiL  sc  3. 

Sleep,  whom  the  poets  deify,  appears  uuder  a  similar  position: 

Cubat  ipse  Deus,  membris  languore  solutis.  Ovid.  Metanu  xi  612. 

It  was  perhaps  from  this  resemblance  iu  position^  joined  to 
that  other,  the  cessation  of  the  sensitive  powers,  that  Sleep  and 
Death  were  by  the  poets  called  brothers,^  and  that  the  former 
upon  many  occasions  served  to  represent  the  latter.* 

If  we  pass  from  poets  to  actor8,J  (by  actors,  I  mean  those  of 
dramatic  compositions,)  we  shall  find  that  attitudes  and  posi- 
tions make  at  least  a  moiety  of  their  merit ;  so  that  though  they 
are  to  speak,  it  is  certain,  as  well  as  to  act,  yet  it  is  from  acting, 
not  from  speaking,  that  they  take  their  denomination. 

Nor  are  just  positions  without  their  use  to  that  real  actor 
upon  the  stage  of  life,  I  mean  the  orator.  Demosthenes,  in 
whom  rhetoric  attained  its  last  perfection,  was  at  first  so  un- 
successful, that  he  was  in  a  state  of  despair,  till  Satyrus,  a 
celebrated  tragedian,  shewed  him  the  amazing  force  of  action, 
by  the  different  manners  of  repeating  certain  passages  out  of 
Euripides  and  Sophocles.^ 

And  whence  is  it  that  positions  derive  this  wondrous  efficacy  \ 
It  is,  in  fact,  because  the  body  is  an  organ  to  the  soul ;  an  instru- 
ment, whose  gestures  correspond  to  every  affection,  and  are 

K  See  also  Horn.  II  2.20.  and  Mr.  Clarke^s  It  seems  indeed  to  have  been  a  custom 

note,  where  he  quotes  Quinctilian.  with  all  nations,  in  instances  of  this  sort, 

^  See  page  132.  to  mitigate  the  harshness  of  the  thing  sig- 

^  When  sleep  represents  death,  it  is  com-  nificd,  by  the  mildness  of  the  terms  that 

monly  marked  with  some  strong  epithet :  signify  it :  a  well-known  figure,  caUed,  in 

by  Homer  it  is  called  a  brazen  sleep ;  by  books  of  rhetoric,  Euphemismus. 

Virgil,  an  iron  sleep  ;  by  Horace,  simply  a  J  See  Cic.  de  Oral.  iii.  56, '57,  58,  59. 

long  sleep  ;  which  idea  the  poet  Moschus  edit.  Pearce  ;  where  it  is  worth  remariung, 

heightens  by  calling  it  not  only  a  long  (c   59.)   so  much   stress  is   laid   on   the 

sleep,  but  a  sleep  without  an  cud  ;  a  sleep  management  of  the  countenance,  and  of  the 

out  of  which  we  cannot  be  awaked.  eyes  in  particular,  that  we  are  informed  the 

E08o/iACf  c2  fidXa  fitucpby,  kripyMva^  rfi-  old  men  of  that  age  did  not  greatly  praise 

TpcToy  UrtfoK  even  Roscius  himself^  when  he  appeared  in 

See  Hom.  Iliad.  A.  241.  Yiig.  ^n.  x.  745.  his  mask — Quo  melius  nostri  illi  senes,  qui 

Hor.  Od.  l.iii  11.  36.  Mosch.  IdyL  iii.  105.  personatum  ne  Roscium  quidera  magnopere 

Even  in  prose-writers,  when  we  read  of  laudabant ;  animi  est  enim  omnis  actio ;  et 

persons  being  dead,  we  sometimes  read  that  imago  animi  Tultus  est,  indices  oculL 

**  they  are  fallen  asleep,"  or  that "  they  slept  ^  Plutarch.  Demosthen.  p.  849.  edit  Xy- 

with  their  Others.**  1  Cor.  xt.  6 ;  2  Chron.  land. 
ix.  31. 
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diversified  by  nature  herself,  as  those  affections  are  found  to 
vary.  Words  move  only  those  who  understand  the  language ; 
and  even,  where  the  language  is  understood,  acute  sentiments 
often  escape  the  comprehension  of  unacute  hearers.  But  action, 
spontaneously  indicating  the  motions  of  the  soul,  is  a  language 
which  not  only  the  vulgar,  but  even  the  stranger  comprehends. 
Every  one  knows  the  external  gestures  and  signs  by  which, 
without  teaching,  both  himself  and  others  indicate  their  several 
affections;  so  that  seeing  the  same  signs  recur,  he  readily 
knows  their  meaning,  inasmuch  as  nature  herself  supplies  the 
place  of  an  interpreter.  But  to  pass  from  these  speculations  to 
others  more  general. 

The  primary  elements  of  Democritus  were  atoms  and  a  vaid. 
As  for  the  variety  and  the  specific  differences,  which  he  found 
to  exist  in  things,  he  deduced  them  out  of  his  atoms ;  first  by 
figure^  as  A,  for  example,  differs  from  N ;  next  by  order^  as  AN, 
for  example,  differs  from  NA ;  and  lastly  by  position^  as  Z,  for 
example,  differs  from  N,  these  letters  in  figure  being  in  a  manner 
the  same.' 

Thus  position,  according  to  this  philosopher,  stands  among 
the  principles  of  the  universe. 

A  high  rank  this,  and  yet  perhaps  not  an  undeserved  one,  if, 
by  attending  to  particulars,  we  contemplate  its  extensive  influ- 
ence. For  not  to  mention  the  force  of  position  in  the  different 
parts  of  every  animal ;  not  to  mention  the  admirable  situation 
even  of  subordinate  subjects ;  the  grateful  variety  of  lands  and 
waters,  of  mountains  and  plains ;  what  shall  we  say  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  heavens  above,  and  of  the  earth  beneath ;  of  the  sun 
himself  in  the  centre,  and  the  several  planets  moving  round  him! 
If  we  carry  our  hypothesis  further,  and  suppose  (as  has  been 
well  conjectured)  that  the  solar  system  itself  has  a  proper  posi- 
tion respecting  the  fixed  stars ;  and  that  they,  presiding  in  other 
systems,  maintain  a  certain  position  respecting  the  system  of  the 
son ;  we  shall  have  reason  so  to  esteem  the  importance  of  this 
genus,  that  perhaps  upon  its  permanence  depends  the  perma- 
nence of  the  world. 

Nor  need  we  be  surprised,  though  it  be  properly  an  attribute 
of  things  corporeal,  if  we  discover  the  traces  of  it  even  in  beings 
incorporeal.  If  the  sensible  world  be  an  effect,  of  which  the 
cause  is  a  sovereigpti  mind,  all  that  we  discover  in  effects  we  may 
fairly  look  for  in  their  causes,  since  here  its  prior  existence  is  in 
a  manner  necessary."" 

Thus  our  own  minds  are  not  only  the  place  and  region  of  our 

'  What  others  called  crx^/ai,  **  figure,^  Philoponus,  in  his  comment,  informs  ns, 

Danocritos  called  ^v<rti6s :  rd^i%t  **  order,^  that  these  strange  words  were  \4^tis  *Afi- 

he  called  SmUN^  :  and  BttriSj  **  situation,^  Scpoca),  **  Abderic  words  ;^*  words  nsed  in 

or  **  position,^  he  called  rpoirfi.    Sec  Ari-  Abdera,  the  city  to  which  Democritus  be- 

stot.  Metaph.  p.  11.  134.  edit  Sylb.    See  longed, 
also  Lib.  de  Gen.  et  Corrupt  1.  i.  c.2.  where         "  See  p.  228,  «Stc 
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ideas,"  but  with  respect  to  these  ideas,  such  is  the  influence  of 
position,  that  upon  this  in  a  manner  depends  our  whole  percep- 
tion of  truth.  Let  us,  for  example,  invert  the  terms  of  a  simple 
proposition,  and  instead  of  saying,  that  ^'everj  man  is  an 
animal,^^  say  that  ^'  every  animal  is  a  man  f  ^  and  what  becomes 
of  the  truth  which  such  proposition  contained  I  Let  us  derange 
in  any  theorem  the  propositions  themselves,  confounding  them 
in  their  order,  blending  them  promiscuously,  putting  the  first 
last,  and  the  last  first ;  and  what  becomes  of  the  truth  which 
such  theorem  was  to  demonstrate!  It  is  lost,  tiU  the  proposi- 
tions recover  their  natural  situation. 

Tan  turn  series,  junctoraque  pollet  Hor. 

Democritus,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  in  order  to  shew 
the  importance  of  arrangement  in  natural  subjects,  and  the 
amazing  differences  that  arise,  where  the  change  is  most  minute, 
ingeniously  remarks,  that  out  of  the  same  letters  are  formed 
tragedy  and  comedy.®  We  may  affirm  as  confidently,  that  out 
of  the  same  terms  are  formed  truth  and  falsehood.^ 

The  efficacy,  indeed,  of  this  intellectual  position  is  so  great, 
that  through  it  not  only  the  wise  know,  but  the  unwise  become 
informed.  It  is  by  the  strength  of  this  alone  that  all  teaching 
is  performed ;  all  learning  acquired ;  that  the  simple  and  unin- 
structed  are  led  from  truths  acknowledged  to  truths  unknown,*^ 
and  thus  ascend  by  dae  degrees  to  the  sublimest  parts  of  science. 
What  then  shall  we  say  to  that  stupendous  position,  to  that 
marvellous  arrangement,  existing  within  the  Divine  Mind; 
where  the  whole  of  being  is  ever  present  in  perfect  order ;  and 
to  which  no  single  truth  is  ever  latent  or  unrevealed ! ' 

If  we  would  comprehend  the  dignity  of  position  in  this  its 

"  Ko}  ffS  8^  ol  \4yoirrts  r^y  ^X^y  c^a<  to  them,  the  principle  or  beginning  of  know- 

rinrov  c2S6r.*  **  Well,  therefore,  do  thej  ledge  is  different  from  what  it  is  aocarding 

conceiye,  who  lay  that  the  soul  is  the  to  the  order  of  nature.    Hence  the  follow- 

region  of  forms,  or  ideas.**    Arist  de  An.  ins  observation:    'H   8i  (^^PX^)  Mo'  ^ 

iii  4.  p.  57.  edit  Sylb.   See  before,  p.  277,  KoKKurrti  tKtbrrov  y4roiro'  i£w  jrol  /uilHf 

note  0,  and  p.  281.  <rc«M,  oifK  &v^  roi;  x/n^ov  icai  rris  roi 

^  *Eic  r&p  uinShf  yiip  rfcef^ia  yivrrcuj  vpdryfun-os  ^XV^  hior*  kpteriw^  &AA*  S0cr 

Kol  icmtju^ia  ypafjLfidrc9¥,    De  Oen.  et  Cor-  ^^<rr*  &y  fid$oi :  *^  There  is  another  speciet 

rupt  L  L  c.  2.  p.  4.  edit  Sylb.  of  beginning,  and  that  is  the  point  from 

P  Simple  terms  are  to  be  found  in  the  which  any  ding  may  be  done  after  the  best 

seYeral  predicaments  or  arrangements  here  manner ;  for  example,  in  the  af&ir  of  leanx- 

tnated,  being  the  first  part  oflogic  ing  any  thing,  we  are  sometimes  not  to 

Ftom  different  arrangements  of  these  terms  bc^n  from  what  is  first,  and  which  is  the 

arise  i»^positions ;  and  from  different  ar-  principle  or  beginning  of  the  thing  itad( 

rangements  of  propositions  arise  syllogisms,  but  we  are  to  begin  firom  that  point  whence 

F^positions  are  the  object  of  the  second  any  one  may  learn  the  most  easily.**    Me- 

part  of  logic ;  syllogisms,  of  the  third.  taph.  I.  iv.  c.  1. 

There  is  no  going  frirther,  for  the  most        In  the  Meno  of  Plato  there  is  a  striking 

enlarged  speculations  are  but  syllogisms  re-  example  of  an  arrangement  of  truths,  whicE 

peatcd.    Such,  then,  in  a  logical  and  intel-  lead  an  uninstructed  youth  to  tbe  know- 

wetual  Tiew,  is  the  force  and  extent  of  the  ledge  of  a  fine  and  important  tiieerem  in 

predicameBt  of  position  or  situation  here  geometry.    See  the  diJcfpie  of  that  name 

treated.  in  Phito,  and  Sydenham*^  elegant  and  ae- 

4  There  is  an  order  or  arrangement  pecu-  curate  translation,  enriched  with  diagnun^ 
liar  to  learners ;  and  of  course,  with  respect        '  See  before,  p.  281,  296,  &c 
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archetypml  form,  let  us  view  it  at  the  same  instant  with  some- 
thing its  perfect  contrary :  let  ns  compare  it,  for  example,  to  the 
sick  man  s  dream,  or  to  that  chaos  of  ideas  which  fills  the  mind 
of  one  delirious.  As  we  can  find  few  situations  more  unfor^ 
tunate  than  these  latter ;  so  we  can  conceive  no  one  more  re- 
spectable, or  divine,  than  the  former. 

And  so  much  for  the  genus  or  arrangement  of  position^  which 
arises  from  the  genus  or  arrangement  of  where^  as  this  from 
the  genus  or  arrangement  of  relation^  both  position  and  where 
being  in  their  nature  relatives. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONCERNING  HABIT,  OR  RATHER  THE  BEINO  HABITED.  ITS  DESCRIPTION. 
ITS  PRINCIPAL  SPECIES  DEDUCED  AND  ILLUSTRATED.  ITS  PRIVATION. 
CONCLUSION  OF  THE  SECOND  OR  MIDDLE  PART  OF  THE  TREATISE. 

The  genus  of  habity  or  rather  of  being  habited,  is  of  so  little 
importance,  when  compared  to  the  other  predicaments,  that 
perhaps  it  might  be  omitted,  were  it  not  in  deference  to  an- 
cient authority.* 

Though  it  have  respect  both  to  habits  which  are  worn,  and 
to  persons  who  wear  them,  yet  is  it  not  recognised  either  in  the 
one  or  the  other,  but  is  a  relation,  which  arises  from  the  two 
taken  together.' 

Now  as  every  such  habit,  as  well  as  every  such  wearer,  are 
both  of  them  substances,  the  relation  must  necessarily  be  a  rela- 
tion existing  between  substances.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
relation  existing  between  mind  and  its  habits,  (such  as  virtue  or 
science,)  nor  that  between  body  and  its  habits,  (such  as  agility 
or  health,)"  for  these  habits  are  not  substances,  but  inherent  at- 
tributes. 

Again ;  it  cannot  be  the  relation  existing  between  a  man  and 
his  possessions ;  for  though  these  are  both  of  them  substances, 
and  though  a  possessor  may  be  said  to  have  an  estate,  he  cannot 
be  said  to  have  it  upon  him ;  he  does  not  wear  it." 

*  The  authority  alluded  to  it  that  of  the  substantia ;  res  habita  &re  est  fonna  artt- 

Pjthflgoreaiis  and  Peripatetics.  ficialis  de  quarta  specie  qualitatis  ;  appli- 

'  Qood  non  ita  intelligendum  est,  ac  si  catio  hujus  ad  illud  est  habitus  hujus  pn»- 

ree  ipess,  quae  sic  habentur,  sint  hujus  pne-  dicamenti.    lab.  i.  c.  14. 

dieaoieiiti  (puta  vestitus  ipsi,  &c.)  qua  ad  "  Simplidus,  when  he  gives  the  leaMD, 

alia    pnedicamenta    spectant,  sed  habitio  why  habit  and  the  body  habited  cannot  go* 

hanoB,  sen  ipsuxn  habere,  rh  Ix***'  ToGro.  exist,  as  substance  and  its  attributes  o<^ 

WaDia.  Logic.  L  L  c.  14.    Soon  after  he  exist,  says,  trvfi^v^  yitp  ravrd  4m^  koI 

explaine  hMiia^  and  informs  us  it  means,  tdnh  iMlvo:  **for  these  attributes  are  con- 

Vestitum   esse,  tunicatum   esse,  togatum  natural,  [that  is,  grow  with  the  being,]  and 

esse,  corona  cingi,  calceo  indui,  &c  are  the  being  itself**  Simplic  in  Pred.  p.  9^ 

Sanderson  in  his  Logic  explains  the  pre-  ^  Ai^  oiZ\  rk  terfifMrot  ^  &y9pdw€9«h 

dicament  as  follows :   Corpus  habens  est  fj  i^\ovs,  ^  vircpof,  ^  vlus  Kork  rovro  rh 
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The  being  habited  therefore  is,  in  its  strictest  sense,  something 
less  than  the  first  relation,  that  between  a  substance  and  its 
attributes;  something  more  than  the  second  relation,  that  (I 
mean)  between  a  possessor  and  his  possessions.^ 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  reasonings  on  a  subject  so  trite 
will  be  pardoned  for  their  brevity.  They  are  to  shew,  not  what 
the  relation  is,  but  what  it  is  not. 

If  it  be  demanded.  And  what  then  is  it !  The  answer  must 
be,  It  is  a  relation  existing  after  a  peculiar  manner ;  when  an 
artificial  substance  is  superinduced  upon  a  natural  one,'  and  be- 
comes contiguous  to  it,  though  it  be  not  united  in  vital  con- 
tinuity. 

Such  was  the  yeiy  armour  he  had  on. 
When  he  th*  ambitious  Norway  combated. 

Hamlet,  act  i  sc  I. 

The  primary  end  of  being  habited  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
tection ;  and  that  either  by  way  of  defence  against  the  in- 
clemencies of  nature,  as  in  the  case  of  common  apparel ;  or  by 
way  of  defence  against  insults,  as  in  the  case  of  helmets,  breast- 
plates, coats  of  mail,  &c. 

Further  than  this :  as  habits  were  various,  both  in  their  ma- 
terials and  shapes;  and,  as  among  the  number  of  those  who 
wore  them,  some  were  superior  to  the  rest  by  their  dignity  and 
office :  hence  it  was  found  expedient,  that  many  of  these  superior 
ranks  should  be  marked  by  the  distinctions  of  peculiar  habits ; 
so  that  this  established  another  end  of  being  habited,  over  and 
above  protection,  an  end  which  gave  robes  to  peers,  uniforms  to 
admirals,  &c. 

Further  still :  some  regard,  when  either  of  the  sexes  habited 
themselves,  was  had  to  decency,  some  to  beauty  and  adventitious 
ornament ;  of  which  last  we  may  be  more  sensible,  if  we  con- 
template the  elegant  draperies  of  the  Grecian  statues,  or  those  in 
the  capital  pictures  of  the  great  Italian  masters,  and  compare 
these  truly  graceful  and  simple  forms  to  the  tasteless  and  ever 
mutable  ones  of  ourselves  and  our  neighbours." 

yiros  Ix**''  Xry^/icOo.  iiirt  oIk  iy  irtpt-  ^€7solircu^KalohtciwtieTfiTot:  **The]mnag 

$4€rtt  ravrd  4aru,  kmtoi  icrfifittra  tvra :  any  thing  on,  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  medium 

*^For  which  reason  we  are  not  said,  in  the  between  possessing,  and  the  being  habituaDy 

sense  of  this  genus,  to  haye  possessions,  or  disposed.    As  &r  as  it  is  had,  after  the 

slayes,  or  firiends,  or  &thers,  or  children  ;  same  manner  as  whiteness  is  had,  [or  any 

for  these  none  of  them  are  said  to  exist  in  inherent  attribute,]  it  is  distinguished  from 

their  being  thrown  round   us,  or  supers  possessions  \i*ithout,  with  which  we  are  not 

induced,  although  they  are  all   [in  some  said  to  be  enveloped  or  clothed.     As  fiff  as 

sense  or  other]  our  poesesnons.**    Simplic.  it  is  corporeal,  and  from  without,  it  is  dis- 

ut  supra.  tinguished  from   [inherent  attributes  or] 

^  Kal  ^o(icc  fidaoy  ircis  tJpcu  rh  lx*'*'«  ^^^  habits  which  belong  to  us,  as  things  ood- 

MierriffBcUj  icoi  rov  KoJf  t\iv  8iaircMr0ai*  j$  natural,  and  not  as  things  adventitious.^ 

Iikv  yiip  I^CToi,  &s  ^  \9VK6rris.  x^p'^(^'r<u  Simplic.  ut  supra. 

iarh  rvey  D^0cy  icrnfidray,  h  ob  w^iKtlfAtda'  »  See  the  preceding  notes  in  this  chapter, 

V  ^  tro9fMiTuc6y  iari  koI  lf(»9cy,  x<^P^(^'reu  particularly  the  second. 

airh  rSiv  f^tcty,  ed  avfifitfi^iKaaiy  vfuy,  avfA,-  •  The  same  simplicity  which  eoDtributes 
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here  are  many  sorts  of  habit  which  have  respect  to  this 
id,  I  mean  to  beauty  or  adventitious  ornament,  so  when 
is  found  to  cultivate  this  end  to  an  excess,  it  constitutes 
iracter  which  we  call  a  fop.^  Nay,  even  the  conveniencies 
ss,  when  too  minutely  studied,  degenerate  into  an  ef- 
cy,  which  carries  with  it  a  reproach.  It  was  hence  that 
I  upbraided  the  Trojans  for  wearing  a  covering  over  their 
and  for  tying  tlieir  caps  on  with  strings ;  that  is  to  say, 
em  language,  for  using  gloves  and  chiustays. 

Et  tunicoe  manicas,  et  habeut  rcdimicula  mitrsc.  ^n.  ix.  616. 

have  already  mentioned  the  use  of  habit  as  to  distinction. 
lost  all  countries  something  of  this  hath  taken  place,  to 
uish  the  noble  from  the  ignoble,  the  scholar  from  the  me- 
;  to  mark  the  sacerdotal,  the  military,  the  juridical,  &c. 
>  the  fallibility  which  sometimes  attends  this  method  of 
uishing,  that  we  owe  those  proverbial  sayings,  "  the  cloak 
not  the  philosopher;  the  cowl  makes  not  the  monk.""^ 
in  a  sense  less  strict  and  precise,  that  we  take  the  word 
vhen  we  say  of  the  plains,  they  are  clothed  with  grass ;  of 
untains,  they  are  clothed  with  wood  ;**  and  more  remotely 
hen  we  apply  the  notion  of  hahit  to  the  mind :  "  having 
breast-plate  of  righteousness,'*'  ^Haking  the  shield  of  faith,'^* 

he  language  of  poetry  there  is  sometimes  much  elegance 
[  from  this  arrangement ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  mom^ 
break,  is  said  to  be  clad  with  "  russet  mantle  C  or  when 
on,  in  diffusing  her  pallid  light,  is  said  ''  to  throw  o^er  the 
sr  silver  mantle  ;''^  or  when  the  psalmist  says,  on  a  greater 

oration  of  our  persona,  contributes  by  the  name  of  Vappa;  which  Bos^  in- 

I  decoration  of  nature.  geniously  explains.  Quod  inuno  snmptu  sto- 

Uowing  anecdote,  communicated  lidas  sequeretur  delicias.     Non  higascemodi 

the  late  lord  Lyttleton,  appears  homunciones  /opps  dicimus ;  an  et  hoc  a 

rth  preserving.     When  sir  John  vappa^  quaerant  alii. 

had  finished  Blenhcira-house,  the         Vappa  meant  originally,  the  juice  of  the 

less  of  Marlborough  asked  him  grape  in  a  state  of  perfect  insipidity,  when 

an  of  a  garden.     Sir  John  told  it  was  neither  wine  nor  vinegar.     Vappa 

old  give  no  plan  himself^  and  he  proprie  dicitur,  quod  nee  vinum,  nee  acetum 

might  apply  to  others  as  incapable  est.  Vet.  Scholiast  in  Horat.  Satir.  L  i.  s.  2. 

,  naming  certain  gardeners  of  the  v.  13. 

are  now  unknown.    **  Bnt,*^  con-        ^  Pallium  non   fiu:it  philosoi^um — Cn- 

,  **  if  your  grace  would  have  a  cuUus  non  Buit  monachum. 
ily  el^[ant,  you  must  apply  for  a        <*  Thus   Cicero :    Spatia  fnigifera  atque 

e  best  painters  of  landscape.*^  immensa  camporum,  vestitusque  densissimos 

pily  did  this  ingenious  man  pre-  montium,  pecudum  pastus,  &c.    De  Nat. 

were)  a  taste,  which,  taking  its  Dcor.  iL  64,  p.  253.  ediL  Davis.   And  before, 

uny  years  after  from  Kent,  has  in  the  same  treatise,  he  speaks  of  the  earth 

(  completed  by  Brown,  and  no-  as  Vcstita  floribns,  herbis,  arboribus,  fru- 

1  greater  beauty  and  magnificence  gibus,  &c.  ii  39.  p.  195.     Yet  all  this,  we 

;he  very  spot  of  which  we  are  must  remember,  is  but  metaphorical, 
ng,  I  mean  Blenheim.  *  Ephesiani,  vL  14.  16. 

»,  in  the  first  satire  of  his  first        '  Hamlet,  act  L  sc  1.     Paradise  Lott, 

the  wild  and  extravagant  Nseviua  iv.  608. 

2  a 
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subject,  "  thou  deckest  thyself  with  light,  as  it  were  with  a  gar- 
ment;'« 

Though  from  all  these  instances  we  may  perceive  the  force  of 
this  genus,  yet  another  still  remains,  1  mean  the  force  of  its 
privatian.  Nakedness  is  found  to  heighten  other  circumstances 
of  distress : 

Nudus  in  ignota,  Palinure,  jacebis  arcnn.  ^n.  y.  871. 

Though  the  sense  be  metaphorical,  yet  Shakspeare  avails  him- 
self of  the  same  privation  in  the  pathetic  speech  which  he  gives 
to  Wolsey: 

0 !  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  bnt  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  servM  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naJcad  to  my  enemies.         Henry  VIII.  act  iiu  sc.  fi. 

The  same  privation  has  its  effect,  also,  in  a  way  more  comic 
and  contemptuous.  It  is  thus  Aristophanes  talks  about  phi- 
losophers : 

Tovf  wxp^vtnas,  Tohs  iiyvwo9^ovs  Xeycts-.  Nc^.  103. 

'*  You  mean  those  pallid,  those  barefooted  fellows.^ 

It  is  thus  the  author  of  the  Dunciad  describes  friars : 

Linsey-woolsey  brothers, 
QiATe  mummers,  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless  othersi 

Dunciad.  iiL  113. 

In  some  instances,  such  partial  privations  of  habit  become  an 
indication  of  reverence.  Thus  Moses,  when  on  holy  ground,  was 
ordered  to  stand  barefooted  ;^  and  among  Europeans  it  is  a  mark 
of  respect  to  appear  bareheaded. 

And  so  much  for  the  getitis  or  predicament  of  habit^  which  we 
divide  into  species  from  its  different  ends  of  protectian^  distinction^ 
decency,  and  ornament,  to  all  of  which  is  alike  opposed  their  con- 
trary^/?rt«?a^t<w.  So  much  also  for  the  ten  universal  arrange- 
ments, genera,  or  predicaments,  with  the  discussion  of  which  we 
conclude  the  second,  or  middle  part  of  this  treatise. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CONCERNING  THE  APPENDAGES  TO  THE  UNIVERSAL  GENERA  OR  AR- 
RANGEMENTS;  THAT  IS  TO  SAY,  CONCERNING  0PPO8ITBS,  PRIOR, 
SUBSEQUENT,  TOGETHER  OR  AT  ONCE,  AND  MOTION,  USUALLY  CALLED 

POST-PREDICAMENTS THE  MODES  OR  SPECIES  OF  ALL  THESE  (mOTION 

excepted)    DEDUCED,    AND     ILLUSTRATED PREPARATION    FOR    THE 

THBORY  OF  MOTION. 

Having  now  gone  through  each  of  the  predicaments  or  philoso- 
phical arrangements,  and  considered  its  character,  and  distin- 

K  Psalm  ciy.  2.  ^  Exod.  iii  5. 
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gaishing  attributes,  there  remains  nothiug  further  to  complete 
the  theory,  but  an  explication  of  certain  terms,  which  have  oc- 
casionally occurred ;  and  which,  from  their  subi^equent  place, 
and  subsequent  contemplation,  have  been  called  by  the  Latin 
logicians  post-predicaments^^  and  form  the  third,  or  last  part  of 
this  treatise. 

Thus,  for  example,  things  have  been  sometimes  mentioned  in 
the  former  part  of  this  work,  as  opposed  to  one  another ;  and 
hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  consider  the  doctrine  of  cpposites} 

At  other  times,  things  have  been  treated  as  being  some  prior^ 
some  subsequent^  and  others  existing  together  or  at  once ; '  and 
hence  it  becomes  expedient  to  examine  these  several  terms,  and 
to  investigate  the  different  meanings,  of  which  each  of  them  is 
susceptible. 

Lastly ;  m^tion^  in  its  various  species,  is  so  widely  diffused 
through  some  of  the  most  important  genera  already  treated,  that 
it  cannot  be  omitted  in  a  speculation,  where  the  professed  end  is 
to  scrutinize  universals. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  still  remain,  as  subjects  of  our 
in(]uiry,  opposites,  prior  and  svJ>sequent^  co-existent  or  at  once^  and 
last  of  all,  motion. 

Now  in  the  first  place,  as  to  opposites^  the  reader  must  be  re- 
minded, that,  having  already  spoken  of  them  in  a  former  treatise,*" 
we  omit  them  here,  and  refer  to  that. 

The  doctrine  of  prior  and  subsequent  follows : "  and  these 
perhaps  may  appear  to  be  sufficiently  discussed,  if  we  enumerate 
and  explain  the  following  modes. 

The  most  obvious  mode  of  priority  is  the  temporal^'*  according 

*  See  page  258, 259.  rhv  xp^^^^t  "  according  to  time  ;^  the  pri- 

^  See  before,  c.  vii.  and  c.  viiL  p.  300.  ority,  depending  on   the  qoantity  of  time 

See  also  Aiist.  Freed.  TLtpX  rSov  *KmiKu-  being  larger  with  respect  to  the  subject, 

IA4imr,  p.  47.  edit.  Sylb.  which  is  called  older,  or  more  ancient,  r^ 

'  See   before,  p.  382.  316.    See  Arist.  7^  r^v  x/^'^o^ '^'^ '^"'u  "ccd  ▼ot^At^cpoi' 

PRcdic  Ilfpl  rou^AfUL  p.  54.  edit  Sylb.  koI  Tpt<rfi6Ttpoy  \4yeraL     Prsed.  p.  53. 

"•  Seep.  189,  note  a,  in  which  note  are  edit  Sylb. 
enamerated  **  relatiyes,^^  rit  vp6s  ri;  **con-        Ammonias,  in  conmienting  this  passage, 

trariea,**  rit  ivamia ;  **  contradictories,^*  rk  observes  an  elegance  in  the  Greek  tongue, 

jTorcb  kx6<pa(raf  icol  Kard^oATiv.     There  is  peculiar  to  itself:  vaKaUrtpoVy  he  tells  ua, 

is  one   species  omitted,  rk  KoJEt  %luf  xai  is  applied  indiscriminately  to  beings  animal 

(rr4pifa'aff  *^  things  opposed  in  the  way  of  and  inanimate ;    irptafimpoy  is   applied 

habit  and  privation  ;**  such  as  sight  and  only  to  the  animal  genus.     Simplicins  on 

blindness.  the  same  occasion  makes  the  same  observa- 

This  privation   differs  from   that  men-  tion,  in  Praed.  p.  106. 
tioned  already  in  the  third  chapter  of  this        The  last  author  has  also  the  following 

treatise,  because  the  privation  there  is  the  remark  concerning  the  different  modes  of 

road  to  natural  productions  ;  the  privation  temporal  priority :  rk  84  Kark  xf^t^f^  "fp^ 

here  admits  no  progress,  nor  any  return  to  rtpo,  M.  ijiXv reivytt^fUvttv rkTo^p^tpov 

the  original  habit,  at  least  in  a  natural  way.  tma  rov  vvir  hrX  ik  rSiv  iaofidrvw,  rit  iyt^ 

See  Ammon.  p.  146  ;  and  of  this  work,  rcpoK:  Simpl  in  Praed.  p.  106.  B.  *^  Things 

pi  265.  prior  in  time  among  the  past  are  those  the 

"  See  Aiist  Praed.  IIcpl  rod  Tlp^tpot^,  furthest  from  the  present  now ;  among  the 

p.  53.  edit  Sylb.  future,  are  those  the  nearest  to  it**    SimpL 

**  Thia  mode  Aristotle  calls  prior  icar^  in  Loc. 
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to  which  we  say,  that  the  Trojan  wars  were  priar  to  the  Panic, 
and  the  battle  of  Marathon  to  that  of  Blenheim. 

A  second  mode  of  priority  is,  when  a  thing  is  prior  to  some 
other,  because  it  does  not  reciprocate  in  the  consequence  of 
existence.P 

A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  apparent  difficulty  of  this 
character.  The  number  one  according  to  this  doctrine  is  prior 
to  the  number  twOy  because  if  there  exist  tiroy  it  is  a  necessary 
consequence  that  there  should  be  one ;  but  if  there  exist  on«^  it 
does  not  reciprocate,  that  there  should  be  two.  Thus  every 
genus  is  prior  to  any  one  of  its  various  species ;  because,  if  there 
be  such  a  species  as  man,  or  lion,  there  is  necessarily  such  a 
genus  as  animal ;  but  if  there  be  such  a  genus  as  animal,  there 
is  not  necessarily  such  a  species  as  man,  or  lion. 

This  mode  of  priority,  which  we  call  priority  essential^  will 
be  found  of  great  importance  in  all  logical  disquisitions,  and  may 
therefore  perhaps  merit  some  further  attention. 

According  to  this,  that  thing  of  any  two  or  many  things  is 
prior,  which,  by  being  taken  away,  annihilates  the  rest;  or 
which,  if  the  rest  are^  must  necessarily  be.*^ 

For  example :  if  there  were  no  theorems  of  science,  to  guide 
the  operations  of  art,  there  could  be  no  art ;  but  if  there  were 
no  operations  of  art,  there  might  still  be  theorems  of  science. 
Therefore  is  science  prior  to  art.^  Again,  if  there  were  no  such 
things  as  syllogized  truths,  there  could  be  no  such  sciences  as 
optics  or  astronomy.  But,  though  neither  of  these,  there  might 
notwithstanding  be  such  things  as  truths  syllogized.  Therefore 
is  logic  prior  to  these,  and,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  to  every  other 
particular  science.  Again,  if  there  were  no  such  principles  as 
self-evident  truths,  there  could  be  no  such  things  as  truths 
syllogized.  But,  though  no  truths  syllogized,  there  might  still 
be  truths  self-evident.  Therefore  the  first  philosophy,  which 
treats  of  these  primary  and  original  truths,  being  prior  to  logic, 
is  prior  also  to  the  tribe  of  sciences,  as  are  these  to  the  tribe  of 
arts ;  so  that  of  course  the  whole  structure  of  logic,  of  sciences, 
and  of  arts,  may  be  said  to  rest  upon  this  first  philosophy,  as 
upon  that  only  firm  and  solid  base,  against  which  the  powers  of 
ignorance  and  sophistry  can  never  totally  prevail. 

P  The   wohIb  in   Aristotle  are,  rh  /k^  which  is  co-inferred,  but  does  not  co-infer ; 

iurriarpdtpop  Karii  r^v  rov  cTvcu  cuco\o6-  that  which  co-annihilates,  but  is  not  co- 

Briaiy.  Pnedic.  p.  53.  edit  Sylb.  annihilated.'*^    Simpl.  in  Pned.  p.  106. 

lie  all^s  the  same  instance  from  nam-         '  Nihil  est  enira,  quod  ad  artcm  redigi 

bers,  which  is  given  here.  possit,  nisi  ille  prius,  qui  ilia  tenet,  quonun 

4  What  is  here  said,  is  explained  in  artem  instituere  vult,  habeat  illam  scientiam, 

what  immediately  follows.   Simplicius  says,  ut  ex  iis  rebus,  quarum  ars  nondum  sit, 

agreeably  to  the  explanation  here  given,  artem  efficere  possit    Cic  de  Onit  i  41. 

KoAciy  A  iif^curiy  ol  yti&rtpoi  rh  rotovroy  edit  Pearcc,  &c.  p.  63.  edit  Oxon. 
irp^tpoy^  €rvynri^€p6/A€yoy  fiiv,  fiij  awnrt-        This  citation  well  proves  a  part  of  what 

^poy  8^,  Kol  avyayatpovy  /a^k,  fi)i  ovyayai-  is  here  asserted,  vie.  the  necessary  priority 

poCfuyoy  94:  **  The  latter  logicians  are  ac-  of  some  science  to  every  art 
cat tomed  to  call  this  mode  of  priority,  that 
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There  is  a  third  mode  of  priority,  seen  in  order  and  arrange- 
ment.  Thus  in  the  demonstrative  sciences,  definitions  and  postu- 
lates are  prior  to  theorems  and  problems ;  in  grammar,  syllables 
are  prior  to  words,  and  letters  to  syllables.  It  is  thus  in  a  well- 
composed  oration,  the  proeme  is  prior  to  the  state  and  argument ; 
and  these  last,  to  the  peroration. ' 

A  fourth  mode  of  priority,  is  that  of  luyiwur  and  affectum^ 
when  we  prefer  objects,  that  we  revere  or  love,  to  others  that 
less  merit,  or  at  least  that  we  esteem  less  to  merit  our  regard 
and  attention.' 

*M(»yJLTOvs  fiiv  irpSira  Btohs,  vSfjup  us  Sudreiirrcu, 
TlfJM — $irtiff**HfMas  itryavois' 
To6s  re  Karax^oylovs  <r^/3c  ^aifiovas^  tv¥Ofiu  ^4(o9y 
To6s  Tc  yoyus  rifMy  rois  r*  hrfx^arr*  iKyryaSTtu,  k.  t.  A. 

Pythag.  aurea  cannina. 

^  The  gods  immortal,  as  by  law  divine 
They  stand  arranged,  first  honour :  next  reyeie 
Th*  illnstrions  heroes,  and  terrestrial  race 
Of  genii,  paying  each  the  legal  rites : 
Honour  thy  parents  next,  and  those  of  kin 
The  nearest,**  &c. 

Ilierocles,  in  his  comment  on  these  verses,  commonly  called 
for  their  excellence  the  golden  verses  of  Pythagoras,  has  largely 
expatiated  on  this  divine  precedence  and  subordination. 

Thus  Horace,  with  respect  to  that  priority  of  beings,  founded 

on  the  religion  of  his  country : 

Quid  prius  dicam  solitis  parentis 

Laudibus,  &c. 

Proximos  illi  tamen  occupavit 

Pallas  honores.  Od.  L  L  12. 

He  adopts  priority,  derived  from  the  same  principle,  when  he 
speaks  of  the  favourite  topics  which  his  genius  led  him  to 
cultivate : 

Quid  prius  illustrcm  satins,  musaque  pcdestri?  Sat  L  ii.  6.  y.  17. 

The  Stagirite,  who  records  these  various  modes  of  priority, 
observes  on  this  fourth  mode  (and  apparently  with  reason)  that 
it  was  in  a  manner  the  most  alien  and  foreign  of  them  all." 

He  mentions  also  a  fifth  mode,  but  he  introduces  it  with  a 
sort  of  doubt.  It  should  seem,*  says  he,  besides  the  modes  here 
mentioned,  there  was  another  mode  of  priority  even  in  things 
reciprocating;  although,  so  far  as  they  reciprocate,  they  may  be 
said  to  co-exist. 

The  fact  is,  if  either  of  them  in  any  sense  can  be  called  cause 

*  Tplror  8^  icotcC  rira  rd^iy  rh  vpirtpov  vatp*  tdnoU  ^dffKtof  cTyoi.     Arist   PrBsd. 

Aryrrai,  KoBdvfp  M  rS»v  ivurrniurtf  icoi  ibid,  not  translated  for  the  reason  before 

riiv  hiyttV  iv  tc  yhp  reus  itvoitiKraeais  given. 

iwurrfifuus,  k.  t.  \.     Arist  Praed.  p.  53.  "  His  words  are,  Itrri  8i  8^  Ktd  irx^w 

edit  Sylb.     This  is  not  translated,  being  iiXXorpuloTaros  r&p  rp^ttwr  aZrof,    Arist 

expressed  in  the  text  Praed.  ibid.  p.  54. 

'  'Eri  wofA  rii  ^tprifuva  rh  fi4\ru>v  koL  '  A^cic  8*  &y  icoi  irap&  rohs  ^IpffiiUmw 

riiuJntpov  wp6rtpop  rp  ^6<rtt  8oicci*  tU^  irtpos  f Fmu  toO  vpordpov  rpSmos*  rmv  yitp 

9wi  tk  ol  %oXXo\  robs  imfMT4pws  Ktd  kmurrp^^ivrmw  rh  tHriov^  k.  r.  A.  lUd. 

/mAAot  kytan^vovs  W  aitfrmv^  wpor4povs  p.  64. 
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to  the  other,  it  may  for  that  reason  be  called  prior,  if  not  in 
time,  at  least  in  efGcacy  and  power. 

For  example :  the  actual  existence  of  a  man  reciprocates  with 
the  proposition,  which  afGrms  him  actually  to  exist.  For  if  the 
man  actually  exist,  then  is  the  proposition  true ;  and  recipro- 
cally, if  the  proposition  be  true,  then  does  the  man  actually 
exist.  And  yet,  though  these  things  in  this  manner  reciprocate, 
is  not  the  proposition  cause  to  the  man'^s  existence,  but  the 
man^s  existence  to  that  of  the  proposition ;  since  according  as 
the  man  either  is  or  is  not,  in  like  manner  we  call  the  proposi- 
tion either  true  or  false.^ 

This  last  mode  of  priority  we  call  carnal  priority^  or  the  Jmng 
prior  by  causality. 

We  must  not  however  quit  this  speculation,  without  obserr- 
ing,  that  cause  and  effect  do  not  always  thus  reciprocate,  but 
that,  for  the  greater  part,  the  cause  is  naturally  prior.  For 
example :  hunger  and  thirst  are  the  natural  causes  of  eating  and 
drinking ;  and  thus,  by  being  their  causes,  are  naturally  prior 
to  them.  Crimes,  too,  are  the  natural  cause  why  punishments 
are  inflicted ;  and  therefore  crimes,  by  parity  of  reason,  are  prior 
to  punishments.  The  sentiment,  though  obvious,  is  well  ex- 
pressed by  Paetus  Thrasea.  Nam  culpa  quam  psena  tempore 
prior  est ;  emendari,  quam  peccare,  posterius  est." 

Nor  are  crimes  only  prior  to  punishment,  but  so  is  judicial 
proceas;  since  to  punish  first,  and  then  to  hear,  is  what  sir 
Edward  Coke  chooses  to  call,  (in  a  language  somewhat  strong,) 
*'  the  damnable  and  damned  proceedings  of  the  judge  of  hell  T* 

Castigatqne,  aaditque  doIo&  ^neid.  li,  567. 

And  thus  it  appears  there  are  five  principal  modes  of  priority ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  temporal^  the  essential^  that  of  ordeTy  that  of 
precedencCy  and  that  of  causality ;  which  five  being  known,  the 
modes  of  what  is  subsequent  (its  natural  opposite)  are  easily 
known  also.»> 

We  are  now  to  examine  the  modes  of  co-existence,  or  that  of 
being  at  once  and  together;^  and  these  modes  have  evidently 
great  connection  with  the  preceding. 

The  most  simple  mode  among  these,  as  well  as  among  the 
modes  of  priority,  is  the  temporal^  perceived  in  things  or  events, 
which  exist  during  the  same  time.** 

Una  eunuque  notnsqtie  nrant  JEn.  L  89. 

'O/Mv  w6\^/i6f  re  iofif  ical  ke>i/ios  *AxouoiCs.  Iliad.  A.  61. 

**  War  and  the  plagne  at  once  destroy  the  Gieeka.** 

y  The  words  of  Aristotle  an,  r£  yiip  vwrraxih  hucoDirh  tor^po^  X^ytn,  Sin- 

that  rh  vpSyfut  If  /i^,  &Ai^r  6  \&yos  1l  plic  nt  supra,  p.  106.  Bw 

^vM^s  \4yrraL    Ibid.  p.  54.  edit  Sylb.  «  Aiistot  Pned.  p.  64.  edit  Sylbu 

*  Tacit  AnnaL  xr.  20.  <>  ^Hy  ^  y4wwis  iw  rm  oM    itpUm, 

•  C^e'k  InstitQtM,  voL  iL  p.  54,  55.  Pnedia  p.  64.  edit  87IK 
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Persons,  in  this  manner  co-existing,  are  called  oonniemp^rarie^ : 
such  as  Socrates  and  Alcibiades;  Virgil  and  Horace;  Shak- 
speare  and  Johnson. 

A  second  mode  of  co-existence  is  founded  in  nature  and  m- 
9enee^  where  two  things  necessarily  reciprocate  in  consequence 
of  their  existing,  while  neither  of  them,  at  the  same  time,  is  the 
cause  of  existence  to  the  other.*" 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  double  and  half  are  together  or  at  tmce^ 
for  they  reciprocate ;  if  there  be  double,  there  must  be  half; 
and  if  half,  there  must  be  double.  They  are  also  neither  of 
them  the  cause  why  the  other  exists.  Double  is  no  more  the 
cause  of  half,  than  half  is  of  double.  This  last  condition  is  re- 
quisite, because  if  either  of  the  two  were  essentially  and  truly  a 
cause  to  the  other,  it  would  pass,  by  virtue  of  its  causality,  from 
co-existence  to  priority.^ 

There  is  a  third  mode  of  co-existence,  seen  in  different  species 
of  the  same  genus,  when,  upon  dividing  the  genus,  we  view  them 
arranged  together,  coutrardistinguished  one  to  another.'^ 

It  is  thus  the  genus  triangle,  being  divided  into  equilateral, 
cquicrural,  and  scalene,  no  one  of  these  species  appears  to  be  by 
nature  prior,  but  all  of  them  to  exist  at  once  in  a  state  of  contra- 
distinction. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  animal  species, 
the  aerial,  aquatic,  and  terrestrial,  when  we  divide,  after  the 
same  manner,  the  genus  animal. ** 

And  thus  are  the  modes  of  co-existence,  or  together,  cither  the 
temporal^  the  essential,  or  the  specific. 

And  here,  should  any  one  object  to  these  distinctions,  as  either 
too  trinal  or  too  scholastic  for  the  purposes  of  a  polite  writer ; 
we  answer,  that  we  no  more  wish  an  author  to  mention  them, 
when  not  professedly  his  subject,  than  we  would  have  him  dis- 
sert, without  a  cause,  upon  nouns,  pronouns,  and  the  principles 
of  grammar.  All  we  hope  from  these  elementary  doctrines,  is 
to  see  them  in  flieir  effects ;  to  see  them  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
composition,  both  as  to  reasoning  and  language.  It  is  thus  a 
grrazier,  when  he  turns  his  oxen  into  some  rich  and  fertile  pas- 
ture^ never  wishes  to  inspect  what  food  they  have  devoured,  but 
to  see  a  fair  and  ample  bulk,  the  effect  of  food  well  digested. 
Besides,  when  sophists  assail  us,  and  either  exhibit  one  thing 
for  another,  or  two  things  for  one  and  the  same ;  to  what  surer 
weapon  can  we  recur  for  defence,  than  to  that  of  precise  and 
well-established  distinction  i^* 

«  Thus  expresst'd  by  Aristotle :  *6<rtt  8i         '  Sec  before,  p.  357,  8. 
I^io,  Ztra  iutrtffrpi^t  fikv  Kara  r^  rov        K  Thus  expreftsed  by  AriBtoUe :  Kol  rh, 

nor  $arr4p^  rov  Mlytu.     Pned.  p.  54.  edit  Kou  H/ia  r^  ^vtrct  X^yrrcu.     Ibid.  55. 

Sylb.  *»  'Am-airifniffeai  9k  K^yereu  ^XX^Xmi 

By  referring  to  the  chapter  on  Hebitiren,  rh,  Korit    -H^r   aMfw   italpwur   tXo¥   rh 

it  it  easy  to  perceive,  whence  this  specuhi-  »Tifi^  ry  ir«fy  koX  ry  iy^pq^.     Ibid.  55. 

tion  arises ;  for  in  that  chapter  the  same  ex-  ^  Learning  and  science,  or  rather  learned 

■mple  ia  alleged  as  heie,  l^  way  of  iUiiatr»-  and  scientific  terms,  when  introdiioed  oot 

tion  of  the  same  doctrine.  See  before,  p.  316.  of  leatoa,  beeome  what  we  call  padaatry. 
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There  remains  to  be  treated  the  theory  of  motion ;  in  whicb, 
without  attempting  to  impeach  or  contradict  any  modern  speco- 
lations,  wo  shall  inquire,  what  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients 
concerning  it ;  in  what  manner  they  attempted  to  catch  its  fbgi- 
tive  nature ;  and  how  they  divided  it  by  its  effects  into  its  sub- 
ordinate species. 

But  this  is  a  theory  demanding  a  separate  chapter,  where 
those,  who  question  the  doctrines,  may  perhaps  amuse  their 
curiosity,  while  they  peruse  an  attempt  to  exhibit  the  senti- 
ments of  antiquity  upon  so  singular  a  subject ;  a  subject,  in  its 
existence  so  obvious,  in  its  real  character  so  abstruse. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

CONCERNING    MOTION    PHYSICAL.       ITS    VARIOUS    SPECIES   DEDUCED   AND 

ILLUSTRATED nLEND  THEMSELVES  WITH  EACH  OTHER,  AND  WHT — 

CK)NTRAR1ETY,  OPPOSITION,  REST.      MOTION  PHYSICAL AN  OBJECT  OP 

ALL    THE    SENSES.       COMMON    OBJECTS    OF    SENSATION,     HOW    MANY. 
MOTION,    A     THING    NOT     SIMPLE,    BUT    COMPLICATED    WITH     MANY 

OTHER  THINGS ITS   DEFINITION    OR   DESCRIITION  TAKEN   FROM  THE 

PERIPATETICS THE    ACCOUNTS    GIVEN    OF    IT    BY    PYTHAGORAS   AND 

PLATO  ANALOGOUS  TO  THAT  OF  ARISTOTLE,  AND  WHY. 

All  motion  is  either  physical,  or  not  physical.  As  by  motion 
physical^  I  mean  that  which  is  obvious  to  the  senses ;  so  by  mo- 
tiofi  not  physical^  I  mean  that  which,  by  being  the  object  of  no 
sense,  (as,  for  example,  the  succession  of  our  thoughts  and  voli- 
tions,) is  the  subject  of  after-contemplation,  and  knowable  not 
to  the  sensitive,  but  to  the  rational  faculty. 

This,  therefore,  will  be  the  plan  of  our  following  inquiry. 

In  the  present  chapter,  we  shall  consider  motion  merely  phy- 
9%ccd^  both  in  its  several  distinct  species,  and  in  its  general  or 
common  character. 

In  the  next  chapter,  we  shall  inquire  whether  there  be  other 
^notion  besides;  and  if  such  may  be  found,  we  shall  then  examine 
how  far  it  is  distinguished  from  the  physical,  and  how  far  it  is 
connected. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first.'' 

As  the  most  obvious  of  all  motions  is  the  motion  of  body,  so 

The  subject  may  have  merit,  the  terms  enough.    'Giye  me,*  says  he  to  the  hosier, 

be  precise,  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  'stodkings  of  matter  continuous,  not  of 

speaker  be  a  pedant,  if  he  talk  without  re-  matter  discrete.*  **  Menagiana,  torn,  iu  p.  64. 
gard  either  to  phice  or  time.  i^  In  the  order  of  nature,  the  genus  pre- 

The  following  story  may  perhaps  illus-  cedes  its  seyeial  species ;  but  in  the  order 

trate  this  assertion :  **  A  learned  doctor  at  of  human  perception,  the  several  qwdes 

Paris  was  once  purchasing  a  pair  of  stock-  precede  their  genus,  which  last  k  the  older 

ings,  but  unfortunately  could  find  none  adopted  here.    See  Uennei,  p.  119. 
that  were  either  strong  enough,  or  thick 
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the  most  obvious  motion  of  body  is  that  by  which  it  changes 
from  place  to  place/  itself  remaining,  or  at  least  supposed  to  re- 
main, both  in  one  place  and  the  other,  precisely  the  same.  It 
is  thus  a  bowl  moves  over  a  plane ;  a  bird  through  the  air ;  a 
planet  round  the  sun.  This  motion  is  properly  motion  local; 
or,  if  we  choose  a  single  name,  we  may  call  it  passage  or  trawd- 
tum.  Its  peculiar  character,  as  opposed  to  any  other  motion,  is 
to  affect  no  attribute  of  body,  but  merely  that  of  local  site. 

Ccemleo  per  sumina  Icvis  volat  aequora  caim, 
Subeidunt  andac  tamidumqne  sub  axe  tonanti 
Stcrnitur  sequor  aquis  ;  fugiunt  yasto  sthere  nimbi.        ^n.  t.  819. 

Here  the  chariot  flies,  the  waves  subside,  the  clouds  disperse, 
all  is  in  local  motion. 

There  are  other  motions,  which  affect  the  more  inherent  at- 
tributes. Thus,  when  a  lump  of  clay  is  moulded  from  a  cube 
into  a  sphere,  there  is  motion  more  than  local ;  for  there  is  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  figure.  The  same  happens,  when  a  man 
from  hot  becomes  cold,  from  ruddy  becomes  pale.  Motion  of 
this  species  has  respect  to  the  genus  of  quality,  and  (if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  coin  a  word)  may  be  called  aliationJ^ 

If  thou  bc*Bt  he !  but  0 !  how  falFii,  how  changed 

From  him,  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 

ClothM  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 

Myriads,  tho'  bright."  Par.  Lost,  L  84. 

Here  we  behold  qualities  that  are  changed,  a  scene  of  aliation. 

Another  species  of  motion  is  seen  in  addition  and  detraction ; 
as  when  we  either  add,  or  take  away  a  gnomon  from  a  square. 
Here  is  no  aliation,  or  change  of  quality,  (for  the  figure,  as  a 
square,  remains  the  same  in  either  case,)  but  the  effect  of  such 
motion  is  a  change  only  in  the  quantity,  as  the  square  becomes 
either  smaller  or  larger.  When  quantity  is  enlarged,  we  call 
the  motion  augmentation ;  when  it  is  lessened,  we  call  it  diminu- 
tion.'' 

Behold  a  wonder :  they,  but  now  who  seemM 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth*s  giant  sons, 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 

Throng  numberless.  Par.  Lost,  L  777. 

Here  we  behold  diminution. 

Parva  mctn  primo  ;  mox  sese  attollit  in  auras, 

Ingrediturqne  solo,  et  caput  inter  nubila  conditP  JEn.  iv.  176. 

Here  we  behold  augmentation. 

All  these  motions  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  changes 
or  roads  from  one  attribute  to  another,"*  while  the  substance  re- 

1  Called  therefore  in  Greek,  ^  Karii  r6-  ^  '*  Augmentation,**  aH^ritrts :  ^  diminu- 

vor  firr€i0o\ii,  and  sometimes  by  a  single  tion,**  fitictais,    Vid.  Arist  ut  sup. 

word,  ^p<£.     Sec  Arist  Prscdic.  p.  55.  p  See   chap.  ix.  where   the   species  of 

edit.  Sylb.  and  Ammon.  in  Loc.  p.  171.  B.  quantity  are  enumerated. 

"  'AAAoltM-if,  in  barbarous  Latin,  alie-  1  O^  Kvenryopltu  ctu-lv,  &AA*  iX6s  cif  rcb 

raiio,   Vid.  Arist.  ut  supra.  Konryoplas:  **Thcy  (that  is,  these  serend 

*  See  p.  300.  species  of  motion)  are  not  prediounents, 
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mains  the  same,  both  in  essence  and  in  name.  Thus  the  planet 
Jupiter,  which  was  a  year  ago  in  such  a  part  of  the  heavens, 
and  is  at  present  in  another,  though  his  attributes  of  place  are 
clianged,  is  yet  both  in  essence  and  in  name  still  the  same 
planet.  Uy  parity  of  reason,  it  is  the  same  individual  man, 
who,  by  change  in  quantity,  from  fleshy  becomes  emaciated/ 

But  there  are  other  motions,  which  in  their  effects  go  further. 
Thus,  when  the  substance  of  a  man  becomes  not  only  pallid  and 
emaciated,  but  its  living  principle  is  detached  from  that  which 
it  enlivens,  putrefaction  and  dissolution  of  the  body  ensue,  and 
it  is  no  longer  a  change  within  the  substance,  but  the  very  sub- 
stance is  lost  both  in  essence  and  in  name.'  Such  motion  is 
called  corruption^  dissolution^  or  di/iiig.  On  the  contrary,  when 
the  seed  of  any  species,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  by  evolu- 
tion, accretion,  or  other  latent  process  of  nature,  produces  a 
certain  being,  which  had  no  existence  before ;  it  is  a  change, 
like  the  former,  that  goes  not  merely  to  attributes,  but  by  a 
more  efficacious  operation  to  the  very  substance  itself.  Such 
motion  is  called  generation  or  birth. 

The  following  difference  subsists  between  these  two  latter 
species  and  the  former ;  the  former  arc  no  more  than  roads  to 
different  modes  of  being ;  the  latter  lead  to  being  itself,  and  to 
its  opposite,  non-being.* 

However  separate  and  distinct  these  species  of  motion  may 

but  a  road  to  the  predicaments.**  Ammon.  h^wh  rod  HvvdfjLti  tvros  c/r  rh  4p€pyt(^  Sw: 
in  Praed.  171.  '^tbo  road  from  non-being  to  being;  that 
'  Speaking  of  these  species  of  motion,  is,  from  being  in  power  to  lieing  in  act:** 
Ammonias  says,  Kiyu<rdai  ^  Karii  woahfy  corruption  or  dissolution^  on  the  oontrary, 
^  Korii  iroi^r,  ^  icar&  r^oy^  (pvkdrrovra  is  called,  dShs  inrh  rov  6ptos  €h  fb  ^ 
rh  4^  itpx^s  olHrt&Sts  tJHos :  ^  That  things  6y :  "  the  rood  from  being  to  non-beiBg.** 
are  moved  and  changed  either  in  quantity,  Ammon.  in  Praed.  p.  172. 
or  in  quality,  or  in  place,  still  preserving  The  particle  irij,  prefixed  in  the  qaota- 
[during  these  motions]  their  original  es-  tions  to  fi^  6mos,  and  r^  ^,  is  to  dis- 
sential  form.**  Ammon.  in  Praed.  p.  172.  tinguish  the  non-being  and  being  here  men- 
Here  we  find  the  phrase  ftHos  obciioJits,  tioncd  from  being  and  non-being  absolute, 
commonly  called  suhstantial/orm^  but  which  11^  means  **  in  a  manner,**  ^  as  it  were,** 
we  choose  (as  thinking  it  more  accurate)  to  **  after  a  sort**  See  below,  p  365. 
translate  **  essential**  To  explain:  Let  us,  These  motions,  under  the  name  of  changes, 
for  example,  call  spherirality  (if  we  may  (jitrafioKcd^)  are  well  explained  as  follows, 
employ  such  a  word)  the  essential  form  to  a  "Oroy  fiif  oJv  xarii  rh  irotrhw  f  ^  fient- 
bowl.  Every  one  will  admit  that  the  bowl  fio\^  rrjs  ipoyri^cvs^  aS^tfaif  «ra2  ^!$iarir 
may  undergo  many  changes ;  may  become  Bray  8i  Kardt  r6wov,  tpopd.  Jkor  8i  jcotu 
white  from  black,  hot  from  cold  ;  and  (by  -rdBos^  ical  rh  Tcothp  kKXoiwais'  Stot  8c 
a  more  easy  change  than  these)  it  may  roil  firi^lv  {ncoix4v^,  oZ  Bdrtpoy  -rddos  fl  avfi- 
from  one  place  to  another  ;  and  yet  not-  fitfiriKhs  5a«j,  y4vf<ris'  rh  8i,  ^$opd  : 
withstanding  it  may  still  continue  to  be  a  **  When  therefore  the  change  of  the  con- 
bowL  But  when  its  sphericality,  that  is  trary  attribute  is  according  to  the  quantityt 
to  say,  its  cTSos  ova-iutiesf  its  "  essential  it  is  augmentation  or  diminution ;  when 
form,'*  departs,  when  (supposing  its  matter  according  to  the  place,  it  is  local  motion ; 
to  l)e  clay)  it  is  moulded  from  a  sphere  into  when  according  to  any  affection  or  quality, 
a  cul)e,  from  that  instant  the  bowl  is  no  it  is  aliation.  When  nothing  remains,  of 
more,  it  has  no  longer  an  existence  eithor  which  the  new  production  can  be  at  all 
in  essence  or  in  name.     See  before,  p.  275.  considered  as  an  affection,  or  au  attribite, 

•  See  the  note  immediately  preceding.  it  is  then  generation  ;  and  the  cnotmry, 

•  Hence  generation  is  called,  iXhs  kwh  dissolution.**  Arist  de  Oen.  et  Coir.  L  i.  & 
•oC  ini  fi^  &rrot  us  rh  irrf  ftv,  rovrttrriv  4.  p.  14.  edit  Sylb. 
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be  found,  yet  being  all  of  the  same  genus,  they  naturally  blend 
themselvefl  together. 

Thus,  though  local  motion  may  possibly  exist  without  the 
rest,  yet  it  is  impossible  for  the  rest  to  exist  without  local 
motion.  Generation  is  the  assemblage  of  parts;  corruption, 
the  separation;  so  that  here  local  motion  is  evident  in  either 
case.  It  is  the  same  in  aliation ;  the  same  in  augmentation  and 
diminution.  When  fear  renders  a  person  pale,  such  change 
could  not  be,  did  not  his  blood  retreat  locally  from  the  surface 
to  within :  and  as  for  augmentation  and  its  opposite,  they  are 
no  more  than  the  bringing  to,  and  the  carrying  off;  both  which 
in  their  very  idea  imply  local  motion. 

The  other  species  of  motion  are  incidentally  blended  also. 
He  that  increases  in  bulk,  commonly  increases  with  ruddiness ; 
and  he  that  lessens  in  bulk,  commonly  lessens  with  paleness. 
There  are  both  in  the  qualities  and  the  quantities  of  the  par- 
ticles to  be  assembled,  many  changes  necessarily  previous  to 
generation  or  birth ;  and  many  others,  as  necessarily  previous 
to  corruption  or  death." 

And  thus  have  we  established  six  species  of  motion,  which 
we  denominate  physical^  because  they  respect  physical  subjects. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  four  of  the  universal  genera,  or  arrange- 
ments ;  one  in  the  genus  where,  transition ;  one  in  quality, 
aliation ;  two  in  quantity,  augmewtatum  and  diminution ;  two  in 
substance,  generation  and  corruption. 

In  all  these  motions  there  is  opposition  or  contrariety.*  Where 
two  species  are  coupled  in  one  genus,  the  two  species  themselves 
are,  in  such  case,  contraries;  as  generation  and  corruption, 
angmentation  and  diminution.  Where  the  species  stands  single, 
as  local  motion,  or  aliation,  the  contrarieties  are  more  numerous, 
and  therefore  perhaps  not  mentioned.  In  local  motion  we  behold 
backward  and  forward,  rectilinear  and  curvilinear,  centripetal 
and  centrifugal,  &c.  In  aliation,  or  change  of  quality,  we  be- 
hold blackening  and  whitening;  straightening  and  bending; 
strengthening  and  weakening;  with  many  others,  to  which 
names  are  wanting.  Lastly,  all  motion  whatever  is  contrary  to 
restJ 

And  now  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  inquire,  what 
physical  motion  is.     Some  philosophers  have  found  a  short 

■  See  Anitot  Phys.  L  TiiL  c.  8 :  where  ''for  that  all  the  motions  here  enumerated 

lie  ihews  at  large,  that  local  motion  is  are  in  place.** 

neeesaarily  the  primary  motion,  as  running  *  See  the  chapter  precedinpr«  P.  355. 

tbrough  the  rest,  and  essential  to  them  all ;  '  'E<rrl  tk  kw\&t  rf  ii\v  Kani<ru  iip€fda 

and  where  he  likewise  explains  in  what  4ifdarrioy:  **ln  strictness,  the  contniiry  to 

■Mumer  the  other  species  of  motion  ncces-  motion  is  rest**  Arist  Pncdic.  c.  xi.  p.  56. 

MffOy  Uend  themselves  with  each  other,  edit.  Sylb. 

The  chapter  is  too  long  to  be  here  tran-  The  other  modes  of  contrariety  are  ex- 

aeribed.     In  his  tract  I>e  Anima,  1.  L  c  3.  plained   in  the    subsequent   part  of   the 

haring  spoken  of  the  aeveml  species  of  chapter  here  quoted,  which  in  some  editions 

mmknL,  Iw  adds,  that  motion  infers  place,  is  the  fourteenth. 
vmtu  yiip  al  XMx'^t^tu  Kir^crcis  ip  r6mtp : 
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method  here,  by  telling  us,  it  is  a  simple  idea,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  defined.  Others,  with  more  reason,  have  c^ed  it 
hard  to  be  defined ;'  a  circumstance  not  unusual  with  other 
subjects  equally  obvious,  there  being  nothing  more  different 
both  in  accuracy  and  truth,  than  that  apprehension  which  is 
adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  vulgar,  and  that  which  ought 
to  satisfy  the  investigation  of  a  philosopher. 

In  the  first  place,  if  we  consider  motion  as  an  object  of  sensa- 
tion, we  shall  discover  it  to  be  the  object  not  of  one  sense,  but 
of  all.  In  a  ring  of  bells  we  hear  it ;  in  a  succession  of  savours 
we  taste  it ;  of  odours,  we  smell  it ;  and  that  we  feel  or  see  it, 
there  needs  no  example.  Thus  is  it  distinguished  from  those 
objects,  that  are  peculiar  to  one  sense  alone ;  as  from  colours, 
which  we  only  see,  or  from  sounds,  which  we  only  hear.  Simple 
therefore  as  it  is,  it  is  not  only  an  object  of  sensation,  but  stands 
distinguished,  as  a  common  object,  from  other  objects  that  are 
peculiar. 

And  are  there  then  (it  may  be  demanded)  no  other  objects  of 
the  same  character  1  It  is  answered,  there  are ;  as  bulk  and 
figure,  common  objects  to  the  sight  and  feeling;  rest  and 
number,  common  objects,  like  motion,  to  every  sense.* 

And  how  (it  is  asked  again)  is  motion  distinguished  from 
these  ?  We  reply,  from  rest,  by  contrariety ;  from  number,  by 
continuity;  from  bulk  and  figure,  as  the  parts  of  motion  are 
never  permanent,  never  co-exist.  What  speculations  does  this 
idea,  simple  as  it  is  called,  open,  even  while  we  consider  it  no 
further  than  as  an  object  of  sensation ! 

But  we  must  not  stop  here,  even  while  we  consider  it  as 
physical.  As  such  we  shall  find  it  connected  with  a  body 
which  moves ;  and  as  such,  necessarily  performed  through  space, 
and  in  time ;  so  that  these  also,  and  their  attributes  of  infinite 
and  continuous,  must  be  added  to  its  theory,  as  so  many 
necessary  speculations. 

We  cannot  therefore  but  observe,  that  if  it  be  a  simple  idea, 
it  is  strangely  complicated  with  a  multitude  of  others;*'  such 

■  Xa\tirhy  XafieTv  airr^v  (soil.  Klmrjaiv)  other  subjects  it  is  necessarily  connected, 

rl  ioTiv:  **  It  is  hard  to  comprehend  what  such  as  continuous,  infinite,  place,  time,&B., 

it  is:^  so  says  the  Stagirite,  and  gives  his  and  whore  accordingly,  after  he  has  given 

reasons,  which  we  postpone  for  the  present,  us  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors  in  fin- 

that  we  may  not  anticipate.     Phys.  1.  iii.  losophy  concerning  these  subjects,  he  {m>- 

c  2.  p.  45.  edit  Sylb.  ceeds  in  due   order  to   explain  what  he 

*  Kotvdi  Hh    Kiyri<riSy    iiptfjUoj   iipidfihs^  thinks  himself.     His  words  are,  as  they 

trxw^  fi^f^os'  ri  7^  roiavra  ovStfiias  here  follow  :  Aoku  5*  if  Kiini<ns  flroi  rmif 

4<mv  X^ia  (scil.  aiVd^o-cw; ;)  **  The  common  aw€x«»'*  t^  8*  iirftpoy  ifj^poiv^rtu  cv^  A' 

objects  of  sensation  are  motion,  rest,  nam-  rtfi  arvvfx^^  '^^  ^^  '^^^   dpi(ofi4ifOis  rh 

ber,  iigure,  bulk  :  for  these  are  peculiar  to  avytx^^*  avftfiidi'u  wpiMrj^aBcu  woXXAxts 

no  one  sense/*    Arist.  de  Anima»  I.  ii.  c.  6.  r^  \6y(fi  r^  rod  iiwflpov,  &s  tts  tamf99 

p.   34.     These   common    objects   are   well  ^iituptrhv  rh  (Twvfx^r  i^v.     Ilp^r  t^  roirots 

worthy  of   attention    in    expkining    the  &vcv  rSnrovt  koX  wckov,  kolL  xfiiinnt  itZitmraif 

doctrine  of  the  senses  and  sensation.  Klyri<ruf  flweu :  **  Motion  appears  to  be  in 

••  See  the  beginning  of  the  third  book  of  the  number  of  things  continuous :  now  in- 

Aristotle^s  Physics,  ch.  i.  where  being  about  finite  immediately  shews  itself  in  that  whick 

to  treat  of  motion,  he  shews  with  what  is  continuous ;  for  which  reason,  wlien  they 
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as  space,  time,  infinitude,  continuity,  together  with  hody,  and 
its  visible  attributes  both  of  quantity  and  of  quality.  But  to 
proceed  in  our  speculation. 

That  there  are  things  existing  in  act,  iu  reality,  in  actuality, 
(call  it  as  you  please,)  we  have  the  evidence  both  of  our  senses 
and  of  our  internal  consciousness ;  so  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  we  take  for  granted.  That  there  also  are  things 
which  actually  and  really  are  not,  is  equally  evident  as  the 
former,  and  requires  no  proving.  A  Sphinx,  for  example,  ac- 
tually is  not ;  a  Centaur,  actually  is  not ;  for  these  we  may  call 
phantoms,  in  the  language  of  Lucretius : 

Qcue  neque  sunt  usqu«iii],  nequo  possunt  esse  profecto. 

Lastly,  every  substance  that  actually  is,  by  actually  being  that 
thing,  actually  is  not  any  other.*^  A  piece  of  brass,  for  example, 
actually  is  not  an  oak ;  an  acorn,  not  a  vine ;  a  grape-stone,  not 
a  statue. 

There  is  a  difference  however  here ;  I  mean,  a  difference  in 
the  last  mode  of  actually  not  being ;  for  though  the  brass  is  no 
more  a  statue  than  it  is  an  oak,  yet  has  it  a  capacity  to  become 
the  one,  and  none  to  become  the  other.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  acorn,  with  respect  to  the  oak ;  of  the  grape-stone,  with 
respect  to  the  vine.  Were  it  not  for  this  definite  nature  of  ca- 
pacity, which  as  much  distinguishes  the  invisible  powers,  as  ac- 
tuality distinguishes  the  visible  attributes,  there  would  be  no 
reason  why  an  acorn  should  not  produce  a  statue,  as  well  as  it 
produces  an  oak ;  or  why  any  thing  (to  speak  more  generally) 
should  not  be  able  to  produce  any  thing.** 

What,  then,  if  there  were  no  capacity  existing  in  the  universe ! 
Could  there  be  generations,  corruptions,  growths,  diminutions, 
aliations,  or  change  of  place  ?  Impossible.  But  if  these  are  all 
the  species  of  physical  motion,  it  follows,  that  without  capacity 
there  can  be  no  such  motions. 

And  is  motion,  then,  for  this  reason,  pure  capacity^  and  that 
only  ?  Let  us  examine.  A  man,  being  in  Salisbury,  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  travelling  to  London.  Is  he,  therefore,  for  merely  pos- 
sessing such  capacity,  upon  the  road  thither  i  He  is  not.  Mo- 
tion, therefore,  though  capacity,  is  not  capacity  alone:   there 

define  continuous,  they  have  often  occasion  taur,  &c.)  immediately  preceding,  and  from 

to  employ  withal  the  character  of  infinite,  that  strongest  of  all  nonentities,  the  non- 

inaamuch  as   continuity  is  that  which   is  entity  of  impossibility,  such  as  that  the 

divisible  to  infinite.     Add  to  this,  without  diameter  of  the  square  should  be  commen- 

place,  and  vacuum,  and  time,  it  is  impossible  sunible  with  its  sides,  or  that  the  same 

that  motion  should  have  existence/*  Physic,  number  should  be  both  even  and  odd.    See 

L  iiL  c  I.  before,  p.  3(}2. 

'  This  last  species  of  nonentity  should        **  This  distinction  of  t^  ivrt\§x*^9  ^nd 

be  carefally  attended  to,  as  the  doctrine  of  rh  Svydfitt,  ^  of  that  which  is  in  actuality, 

motion  wholly  depends  upon  it,  and  as  it  is  and  that  which  is  in  power,**  is  the  basis  of 

io  eaaentially  distinguished  both  from  the  all  the  Peripatetic  reasoning  upon  this  sub- 

fiulMtic  nonentities  (the  Sphinx,  the  Cen-  ject     See  p.  333,  &c  also  p.  292,  3. 
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must  be  somo  degree  of  actuality^  or  else  motian  can  never  exist. 
Shall  we,  tlien,  call  it  pure  actuality  f  We  cannot  assert  that, 
when  we  have  maJe  capacity  one  of  its  requisites.  licsidea,  how 
should  motion  bo  seen  in  pure  actuality;  an  actuality  which 
never  exists,  till  motion  is  at  an  end  \  A  man  surely  can  no 
more  be  called  moving  towards  London,  who  is  actually  arrived 
there,  than  he  who,  possessing  the  capacity  of  going  thither,  for- 
bears to  exert  any  of  his  motive  powers. 

If  motion,  therefore,  be  neither  capacity  alone,  nor  actuality 
alone,  and  yet  both  (as  it  appears)  are  essential  to  it;  it  is 
in  both  we  must  look  after  it,  as  deriving  its  existence  from 
both. 

Such,  m  fact,  it  will  appear ;  something  more  than  dead  ca- 
pacity, something  less  than  perfect  actu^ity :  capacity  roused, 
and  striving  to  quit  its  latent  character :  not  the  capable  brass, 
nor  yet  the  actual  statue,  but  the  capacity  in  energy;  that  is  to 
say,  the  brass  in  fusion,  while  it  is  becoming  the  statue,  and  is 
not  yet  become.  Thus,  too,  when  a  complexion  is  actually  red, 
we  say  not  that  it  reddens ;  much  less  do  we  assert  so,  while  it 
remains  perfectly  pale ;  but  as  every  pale  complexion  implies  a 
capacity  to  become  red,  it  is  in  the  energy  of  this  capacity  exists 
the  reddening,  that  is,  the  motion. 

In  the  account  of  motion  here  given,  we  see  the  doctrine  of 
the  Peripatetics.  The  more  ancient  sects  of  Pythagoreans  and 
Platonics,  though  they  give  different  descriptions,  seem  to  have 
deduced  them  all  from  the  same  principles.  Thus,  because 
whenever  any  thing  is  moved,  it  is  some  way  or  other  diversified 
either  in  quantity  or  in  quality,  or  at  least  in  place ;  for  this 
reason  they  called  motion  diversity.  Again,  because  while  op- 
posite forces  are  equal,  then  is  motion  suspended,  and  revives 
not  till  inequality  destroys  the  equilibrium ;  for  this  reason  they 
called  motion  inequality.  Again,  because  every  thing  which  is 
moving  is  not,  in  some  certain  attributes,  either  what  it  was  or 
what  it  will  be ;  for  this  reason  they  called  motion  nonentity^* 
not  nonentity  absolute,  but  with  a  peculiar  reference. 

All  these  descriptions  of  motion  naturally  flow  from  one 
source,  and  that  is,  from  its  indefinite  and  unascertainable  ap- 
pearance.^ Now  tlie  reason  why  it  so  appears,  is,  as  we  have 
said,  because  we  cannot  place  it  either  in  the  simple  capacity  of 
things,  or  in  the  simple  actuality.  The  bow,  for  example,  moves 
not,  because  it  may  be  bent ;  nor  because  it  is  bent ;  but  the 
motion  lies  between  ;  lies  in  an  imperfect  and  obscure  union  of 
the  two  together ;  is  the  actuality  (if  I  may  so  say)  even  of 

*  "EXtyoy  8i  ol  IluOaySptioi  rijp  Kiyriffiy  tri   hj&purr6y  ri    Sojcci    cfrou   ^    ardnirit. 

cTkoi  h-tp^rrrrcu,  fca2  iu^ur^rrrra,  Koi  rh  /t^  Phys.  p.  45.  edit  Sylb.:    *^The  cauie  of 

6v.     Philop.  in  Physic,  p.  144.     For  non-  their  placing  motion  among  these  thingti 

entity,  sec  before,  p.  365.  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  something  indd- 

'  Airtoy  S^  rov  cit  ravra  riOirai  airrobs  nite.** 
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capacity  itself;^  imperfect  and  obscure,  because  such  is  capaeiiy 
to  which  it  belongs. 

And  so  much  for  motian  physical^  its  different  species,  and  its 
general  character.  We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  motion  of 
another  kind. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CONCERNING  MOTION  NOT-PHYSICAL.  THIS  MEANS  METAPHYSICAL,  AND 
WHY  SO  CALLED.  SPONTANEITY ^WANT PERCEPTION,  CONSCIOUS- 
NESS,     ANTICIPATION,      PRECONCEPTION APPETITE,      RESENTMENT, 

REASON.        MOTION     PHYSICAL     AND     METAPHYSICAL,     HOW     UNITED. 

DISCORD    AND    HARMONY    OP    THE     INTERNAL    PRINCIPLES POWERS 

VEGETATIVE,  ANIMAL,  RATIONAL IMMORTALITY.  REST,  ITS  SEVE- 
RAL SPECIES.  MOTION,  TO  WHAT  PERCEPTIVE  BEINGS  IT  APPER- 
TAINS ;    TO  WHAT  NOT AND  WHENCE  THE  DIFFERENCE. 

Our  contemplation  hitherto  may  be  called  physical,  because  it 
is  about  physical  motions  that  the  whole  has  been  employed, 
and  it  is  from  physical  observations  that  the  whole  has  been 
deduced.  But  he  who  stops  here,  has  but  half  finished  his 
work,  if  it  be  true  that  corporeal  masses  only  move,  because 
they  are  moved;**  and  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
original  source  of  motion. 

f  Wc  have  just  before  styled  it,  the  is  capable  of  becoming  a  certain  quantity ; 

energy  of  capacity ;  herci  the  actuality  of  nor  that  which  is  a  certain  quantity  in 

capacity.     These  expressions  are  difficult,  energy  and  act     Indeed,  the  motion  itself 

unless  we  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  appears  to  be  a  certain  sort  of  energy,  but 

they  are  used.     The   original  Greek   ex-  then  it  is  an  imperfect  one ;  and  the  reason 

preaaes  the  sentiment  thus:  'H  rod  Jivvdt-  of  this  is,  the  capacity  itself  is  imperfect,  of 

/ici  6yTos  ^rrf  A€x«*o,  f  rotovroy,  Kiyri<rts  which  it  is  the  energy.     Hence,  therefore, 

4<my :   "  The   energy  of  what  exists  in  it  becomes  hard  to  comprehend  its  nature : 

power,  considered  as  so  existing,  is  mo-  for  it  is  necessary  to  place  it  either  in  pri- 

tion."    ArisL  Physic  43.  edit  Sylb.    And  vation,  or  in  capacity,  or  else  in  simple 

soon  after,  p.  45,  ToS  8i  ioKtlu  it6ptarov  energy,  and  yet  no  one  of  these  appears  to 

c&flu  T^y  Klyriciy  tdriov  tiri  oCrt  tls  iiuyofiiy  be  possible.     The  manner,  therefore,  which 

T«r  hrrmf^  oiht  els  iy^pytuiy  i<m  Buvai  wo  have  mentioned,  is  the  only  one  re- 

ain^  iarXms'  oihf  yiip  rh  ^warhy  clrcu  maining,  which  is,  that  it  should  be  a  pe- 

wwrhy  KtyttToi  4^  iydyteris^  otirt  rh  ivtp^  culiar  sort  of  energy,  and  that  such  a  one 

ytlf  iroo6¥'  fjrrt  xlyriffis  ivdpytta  fi4y  ris  as  we  have  described ;  hard  to  discern,  and 

«7rcu  9oK€i,  &reA^f  64'  airtow  8*  Sri  &tcA^s  yet  possible  to  exist**    Page  45,  ut  nipra. 

T^  hvwwrhv  oZ  itrriv  4y4pytta  Kiyri<ris'  Kcd  edit  Sylb. 

8i^  rovTO  8^   x^***^^   ain^y  \aBuy  ri  ^  Tb  KUfovv  ^v<riir»T,  KiyfjT6y  way  ykp 

iirriir  ^  yiip  cli  trr4p7ia'iy  &yayKaioy  detycu,  rh  roiovroy   Kiy fZ,  Kiyoifityoy   KtA  airr6 : 

1l  fls  9^ttfiiy^  fj  tls  iytpyttay  inrXTJw  ro^  **  That  which  gives  motion  physicaUy*  ia 

rmw  V  oidhf  ^o/vcrai  4vtitx^l^*^^^'  ^^^'*  itself  moveable:    for   every   thing  which 

vcrcu  roivw  &  fifnifi4yos  rp&wos^  4y4pytiay  gives  motion  in  this  manner,  is  moved  also 

fUw  Ttya  c7f ou,  roiairny  5^  4y4pytuiyy  oXay  itseli**  And  soon  after,  Toi>ro  8i  woifi  Bi^ti* 

^two/My,  X't^'f^y  M^^  l^^^f  ^v8cxoAAtn}K  9*  SoTf  Afta  Kcd  ircurx^t  •  ^  This  (namely,  the 

iirai.    Arist  Phys.  1.  iiL  c  2. :   ^  The  rear  giving  motion)  it  docs  by  contact ;  so  that 

•on  why  motion  appears  to  be  indefinite,  is,  at  the  same  time  (while  it  acts)  it  is  acting 

that  there  is  no  placing  it  simply,  either  in  upon.**    Aristot  Physic  L  iii.  c  1.  p.  44, 

the  capacity  of  things,  or  in  their  eneigy :  45.  edit  Sylb. 
lor  neither  is  that  neceuarily  moved  which 
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When  a  boy  carries  about  with  him  an  insect  in  a  box,  we 
call  not  this  motion  the  insect'^s  motion  as  an  animal,  because  a 
nut  or  a  pebble  would  have  moved  in  like  manner.'  When  the 
same  boy,  piercing  a  wing  of  this  insect,  makes  it  describe  a 
circular  motion  round  a  pin  or  needle,  even  this  cannot  well  be 
called  the  insects  motion ;  for  its  motion,  as  an  animal,  is  not, 
like  a  planet,  round  a  centre.  So  far  however  the  motion  differs 
from  that  in  the  box,  that  by  being  a  mixed  motion,  the  centri- 
fugal part  is  the  animaPs  own,  the  centripetal  is  extraneous. 
But  if  ever  the  wing  detach  itself,  and  the  fortunate  insect  fly 
off;  at  that  instant  the  mixture  of  extraneous  is  no  more,  and 
the  motion  thenceforward  becomes  properly  and  purely  animal. 

And  what  is  it  which  gives  the  motion  this  proper  and  pure 
character^  It  is  spontaneity^^  that  pure  and  innate  impulse 
arising  from  the  animal  itself,  by  which  alone  its  flight  is  then 
produced  and  conducted. 

And  thus,  while  we  pass  from  flying  to  innate  and  spontaneous 
impulse,  that  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  from  flying  to  its  cause, 
we  pass  also  insensibly  from  motion  physical  to  metaphysical; 
for  metaphysics  are  properly  conversant  about  primary  and 
internal  causes.  We  call  not  such  impulse  metaphysical,  as  if 
it  were  iJLera  ttjv  (f>v(rt,Kf)v  kIvtjo-lv^  "  something  subsequent  to 
natural  motion,'''*  that  is,  to  flying,  (for  this  would  set  effect  before 
cause,  a  preposterous  order  indeed ;)  but  we  call  it  metaphysical,^ 
because  though  truly  prior  in  itself,  it  is  subsequent  in  mau'*8 
contemplation,  whose  road  of  science  is  naturally  upward,  that 
is,  from  effect  to  cause,  from  sensible  to  intelligible.* 

Spontaneous  impulse  *"  is  to  the  insect  the  cause  of  flying ;  so 
it  is  to  the  dolphin,  of  swimming ;  to  the  man,  of  walking.  But 
what  is  the  cause  of  this  impulse  itself?  And  why  do  animals 
possess  it,  more  than  stocks  or  stones  I 

*  *EoffC(  8^  T^  ^icuov  ttvai,  oh  ^(a$tv  ^  the  first  philosophy,  for  it  is  a  subject  be- 

Vx^9  fti78iK  <rvn$aWoix4yov  rov  $ia<r04y-  longing  to  theology,  and  to  that  specolation 

ros :   **  That  seems  to  be  forced,  or  com-  which  is  metaphysical,  that  is  to  say,  sub- 

pelled,  of  which  the  principle  or  moving  sequent  to  matters  physical,  or  rather  indeed 

cause  is  from  without,  while  the  being  com-  it  is  a  subject  prior  to  matters  physical,  in- 

pelled    contributes    nothing    from    itself."  asmuch  as  those  things  i»-ith  re^rd  to  u 

Ethic.  Nic.  1.  iiL  c.  I.  p.  37.  edit  Sylb.  are  subsequent,  which  are  by  nature  prw." 

J  T^  itco^a-toy    ZS^fitv  &v   tJyau,   oZ   rj  Philop.  in  Aristot.  de  Qen.  et  Corr.  p.  12. 

&f>X^  iy  abr^:  "That  should  seem  to  be  edit  Aid.  Venet,  1527. 
spontaneous,   of  which    the    principle    or         ^  See  Hermes,  p.  119.     See  also  p.  26, 

moving  cause  is  in  the  being  itself.^     Eth.  note  ;  and  of  the  present  treatise,  p.  350, 

Nic.  1.  iii.  c  1.  p.  38.  edit  Sylb.  note. 

*'  Philoponus,  in  a  very  few  words,  well         ™  *Op/4^.    Diog.    Laert   vii.   85.     Una 

explains  the  term  metaphysical    Speaking  pars  in  appetitu  posita  est    Cic.  de  Offia 

of  the  first  and  supreme  cause  of  all  things,  i.  28.     Appetitionesque,  quas  illi  6f^t  ro- 

he  adds,  ITcpl  n^y  oly  iKtlyou  c/irciv,  ttjs  cant,  obedientes  efficcrc  rationi.  De  Offic. 

xoArris  fori   <l>i\o(ro4>tas*    $€o\oyi(f    ydip  it  5.     Animalia,  qufe  habcnt  suos  impetus 

oiK€toyy  Ktd  Tp  fifrh,  r^  ^u<riKh  irpayfiart(<^  ct  rerum  appetitus.  Ejusd.  it  3.   Naturalem 

fuiWoy  B^  xfib  ruy  (pvciKtcy^  irphs  Vfuis  yhp  enim    appetitionem,   quam   vocant   ^yi^Vs 

ffoTcpa  T&  Tp  (p{f(r€i  trp^Tfpa:  *^To  speak  itemquc,  &c.  De  Fin.  iv.  14.     Seneca  uiet 

concerning  this  principle,  is  the  business  of  the  words,  spontaneot  motua.   Epist  czzi. 
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To  solve  this  question,  we  must  first  remark,  that  every 
animal,  however  exquisite  in  its  frame,  is  nevertheless  far  from 
being  perfect,  being  still  the  part  of  a  greater  and  more  perfect 
whole,"  to  which  it  is  connected  by  many  necessary  wants. 

One  of  these,  for  example,  is  common  to  all  animals,  that  of 
food  or  aliment.  Suppose  then  this  want  were  not  to  be 
gratified,  what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  The  animal  would 
perish.  And  how  has  Providence  obviated  this  danger  I  It  has 
given  to  every  animal,  however  base,  however  young,  not  only 
a  consciousness  of  this  want,  but  an  obscure  sensation  of  some 
distinction  in  things  without ;  and  a  preconception  or  anticipa- 
tion in  favour  of  that  aliment  which  it  is  to  prefer,  from  an 
inward  feeling  of  its  proper  constitution.®  It  is  thus  without 
either  teaching  or  experience,  but  merely  from  an  innate  feeling 
of  what  is  conducive  to  their  proper  being,  that  infants  are  able 
to  distinguish  milk  from  vinegar ;  and  silk- worms  the  leaf  of  a 
mulberry  from  that  of  a  laurel  or  an  ash.P  Now  the  consequence 

*  Ipse  aatem  homo — nullo  modo  pcrfectus,  Denie  lupuSy  oomu  taurus  petit,  unde,  nigi 
•ed  est  qtuedam  particala  perfecti.     Cic  de  intus 

Nat.  Deor.  ii.  14.  See  chap.  x.  and  the  end         Afonstraium. 
of  the  piesent  chapter.  As  to   innate  ideas,  there  is  certainly 

What  is  applied  hy  Cicero  in  the  above  nothing  so  true,  (and  it  requires  no  great 

passage  to  man,  may  with  equal  propriety  logic  to  prove,)  that,  if  by  innate  ideas  be 

be  applied  to  all  other  animals,  and  needs  meant  innate  propositions,  there  never  were, 

no  proving.     It  was  a  fundamental  doc-  nor  ever  can  be,  any  such  things  existing. 

trine  of  the  Stoics.  But  this  no  ways  tends  to  subvert  that 

®  Tlpiarov  oUtioy  tlveu  irayrl  (d^  r^y  innate  distinction  of  things  into   eligible 

nSnov  iT^ffTourtw,  koX  r^y  ravnis   avy^i-  and  ineligible,  according  as  they  are  suit- 

htirty :  "  The  thing  primarily  intimate  to  able  to  every  nature,  or  not  suitable ;  a 

every  animal,  is  its  own  constitution,  and  distinction  which  every  being  appears  to 

a  contcioaaneaB  of  it.**    Diog.  Laert.  vii.  recognise  from  its  very  birth. 
85.  Hence  the  author  above  quoted,  in  the 

P  Simol  atqne  natnm  sit  animal — ipsum  same  cpisUc :   Tenera  quoque  animalia,  a 

ribi  oonciliari,  et  commendari  ad  se  conser-  matemo  utcro,   vel  quoquo  modo  effiisa, 

vandum  et  suum  statmn,  et  ad  ea,  qus  quid  sit  infestmn  ipsis  protinus  norunt,  et 

conaervantia   sunt  ejus   status,  diligenda ;  mortifera  devitant 

alienari  antem  ab  interitu,  iisque  rebus,        And  it  is  upon  this  reasoning  we  may 

quae  interitom  videantnr  adferrc.     Cic.  de  venture  to  affirm,  that  every  such  being  in 

Fin.  liL  5.  its  earliest  moments  perceives  itself  to  be  an 

Thus  Seneca :  Omnibus  (sc.  animalibus)  animal,  though  it  may  not  be  philosophically 

coiMtitationis  mat  sensns  est,  et  inde  mem-  informed  what  an  animal  really  is :  Quid 

bnymm  tarn  expedita  tractatio.  Epist  cxxL  sit  animal,  nescit ;  animal  esse  se  sentit 

Soon  after :  Constitutionem  suam  [animal]  Ibid, 

ciBMe  intelligit,  summatim,  et  obscure.  And  Whatever  others,  in  ancient,  or  even  in 
again :  Ante  omnia  est  mei  cura :  hoc  ani-  modem  days,  may  have  thought  concerning 
inaKbas  inest  cunctis :  nee  inseritur,  sed  this  subject,  that  philosopher  surely  can  be 
tnnaaeitnr.  And  soon  after,  speaking  of  hardly  suspected  of  favouring  innate  ideas, 
the  terror  which  some  animals  feel  in  their  who  held  the  human  soul,  or  rather  its  in- 
earliest  state,  when  they  first  behold  a  tcllective  part,  **  from  its  comprehending  all 
hawk,  or  a  cat^  he  adds — Apparct  illis  inesse  things  to  be  for  that  very  reason  somethinff 
tdentum  nocituri,  non  experimento  col-  pure  and  unmixed,** — iir9lirdyTayoti,iLfity^ 
lectam  ;  nam,  antcquam  possint  experiri,  cTvoi — and  this,  because  [in  any  compound] 
eavent.  *^that  which  is  alien,  by  shewing  itself 

ETen  the  ferocious  tribes  of  animals,  along  with  other  objects  impedes  and  ob- 
when  their  powers  become  mature,  are  structs  ** — irapffupcuy6fi9yoy  yhp  kw\^i  rh 
shewn  how  to  employ  them,  by  an  innate,  itW^pioy,  xai  hinippdrru.  "  That  there- 
internal  instinet.  fore  the  human  intellect  in  its  nature  was 

2b 
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of  this  consciousness,  of  these  preconceptions  or  anticipations,  is 
a  spontaneous  impulse ;  for  it  is  in  these  that  such  impulse  finds 
an  adequate  efficient  cause.  But  if  we  include  all  these  under 
the  common  name  of  perceptions^  we  shall  then  find  that  per- 

nothing  else   than  mere  capacity,   or  the  apology  for  this  digression, 

being    capable^^ — fiorc    /t^IT    airov   flveu  By  it  we  think  it  appears,  that  it  vas  a 

ip6<rty  riva  firfitfiiav^  &AA'  ^  rai^v,  5ti  received  opinion  among  the  ancients,  that 

i^yaroy — **  that  in  consequence  it  was  not  instincts  both  in  man  and  beast  were  on- 

any  simple  one  of  the  whole  tribe  of  beings,  ginal,  and  founded  in  nature.     That  Ari- 

before  it  comprehended  aud  understood  it  *^  stotle  held  the  same,  appears  not  only  from 

— &&paKa\ovfjLtyos  rris  y\fvxris  yovs — ou8^v  his  History  of  Animals,  but  from  the  fbl- 

itrriy  iytpytU^  rwy  tyrny,  irpiy   youy —  lowing  remarkable  passage  in  his  Politics 

**  that    it   was   not  therefore   probable    it  relative  to  man.      There,  speaking  of  the 

should  be  blended  with  the  body,  for  that  social  state,  or  state  of  society,  he  says, 

then  it  would  become  vested  with   some  0^<rci  fiky  ohr  ^  ^pfi^  iy  vacrLy  M  tV 

corporeal  quality,  and  be  either  hot  or  cold,  roia^rrjy  woiKwyfav,  **^  that   the  tendency 

and   have  some    corporeal   organ,  as   the  to  such  a  society  was  by  nature  in  aD  moi.** 

sensitive  faculty  has  ;  whereas  now  it  has  Pol.  p.  4.  edit.  Sylb. 

none^ — 9ih  oi/Bt  fif/jUx^at  ttfXoyoy  ahrhy  r^  We  think  also  it  further  appears,  that 

ai^fiari'  woios  yhp  Ay  rts  ylyyoiroy  Otpfihs  whatever  Aristotle    thought   of    instincts 

^  ^XP^^  '^i*'  ^fyo,y6y  ri  cfi),  Sxmp  r^  residing  in  the  lower  fecudties  of  man,  in- 

tdtrOriruc^'  yvv  h\  oMy  iarri.    He  con-  stincts  respecting  the  purposes  of  oommon 

eludes,  at  last,  his  reasonings  with  telling  life  and  society,  yet,  as  to  the  supreme  and 

us,  **  that  the  intellect,  as  he  had  said  be-  intellective  part,  this  he  held  in  its  original 

fore,  was  in  capacity,  after  a  certain  man-  state  to  be  wholly  pure  and  unmixed,  and 

ner,  the  several  objects  intelligible  ;   but  only  fitted,  by  that  purity,  for  general  and 

was  in  actuality  no  one  of  them,  until  it  universal  comprehension.     He  seems  (hke 

first  comprehended  it ;  and  that  it  was  the  the  rest)  to  have  justly  distinguished  be- 

same  with  the  mind,  or  human  understand-  tween  innate  instincts,  and  innate  proposi- 

ing,  [in  its  original  state,]  as  with  a  rxua  tions. 

iabnlay  or  writing  tablet,  in  which  nothing  1  This  word,  perception,  is  of  the  most 

as  yet  had  been   octuallv  written  ** — hib  extensive  meaning,  and  not  only  includes 

^tfnirau  wp^tpoy,  Urt  Svya^ti  wms  iarl  t&  intellection,  but  sensation  also,  and  that  of 

yorfrii  6  yovs^  &AA*  iyrtKtx^^^  oi^^y^  irply  the   lowest  d^rce.     What  is  here  called 

^  fiil  yon'  8ci  8*  olhus^  &(rir(p  iy  ypofi'  perception,  is  by  AristoUe  called  knowledge. 

fiorti^^  y  firi^^i^  vrdpx^i  ^ktcAc xcif  7c-  Vydffti&s  riyos  'wdurra  (scil.  (Ha)  ftcr^oMTi, 

ypcififi^yoyy  twtp '  avfifialyti   M  rod  yov.  rck  fihy  wXtloyos,  t&  8*  iKdrroyos^  rii  ^ 

Aristot  de  Anima,  1.  iii.  iv.  wdfiiray  fuicpos,  tdtrOfitriy  yitp  f^x"*'^^  ^  ^ 

As  to  the  simile  of  rasa  ialula^  or  (to  (df0-0i)(rts,  yywris  ru.    Tailrnis  8^  rh  rifum 

speak  in  a  language  more  modem  and  fa-  ired  irifioy  irokh  Sto^cpct  <ricoiroMr(  irp^f 

miliar)  that  of  a  sheet  of  fair  writing  paper,  <pp6yr\(ny,  koX  wphs  rh  r&y  iv^^my  yiyos. 

though  it  be  sufficiently  e\ident  of  itself,  it  TJphs  fi^y  yap  ipp6yri<rty  ficnrep  oMcy  clroi 

may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  manner.  ioKu  rh  Koiymy^of  k^s  ical  ^c^cms  ^iiymt 

The  human  intellect  is  pure  unmixed,  irp^s  tk  iLya^cBriirlay,  $4\Turroy,  *AyaM^- 
untainted  capacity,  as  a  sheet  of  fiiir  writr  roy  yhp  ky  hi^xi  rh  ra{mis  tvx<<^  ^ 
ing  paper  is  pure  unmixed,  untainted  yy^tws^  &XA&  fi^  jtc^ur^cu  rtOr^s  col  /^ 
whiteness.  The  pure  unmixed  character  6y :  ^  All  animals  share  a  d^ree  of  know- 
of  this  intellectual  capacity  renders  it  fit  ledge ;  some  of  them,  a  greater ;  others  of 
for  every  object  of  comprehension,  as  the  them,  a  less ;  and  some  of  them,  an  ejEoeod- 
purc  unmixed  character  of  the  paper  makes  ingly  small  d(^;ree  ;  for  they  have  all  of 
it  adequate  to  every  species  of  writing,  them  sensation,  and  sensation  is  a  sort  oi 
The  paper  would  not  be  adequate  to  this  knowledge.  But  the  value  azid  the  no- 
purpose,  were  it  previously  scrawled  over  value  of  sensation  is  widely  different,  whoi 
with  syllables  or  letters.  As  fiir  only  as  it  we  compare  it  with  rational  compiehe&sion 
is  clear,  it  is  capable ;  and  if  we  suppose  it  on  the  one  side,  and  with  the  race  of  beings 
perfectly  clear,  then  is  it  perfectly  capable,  inanimate  on  the  other.  With  ngurd  to 
The  same  sort  of  reasoning  is  applicable  to  rational  comprehension,  the  mere  partakiag 
the  human  understanding.  of  taste  and  touch  alone  appears  to  be  as 

Such  we  take  to  be  the  sentiments  of  this  nothing  ;  but  with  regard  to  pure  inaensi- 

ancient  sage  on  this  important  subject  bility,  it  is  something  most  excellent.   For 

The  sentiments  and  subject,  being  both  [when  compared  to  beings  insensible]  it 

of  them  curious,  will  (it  is  hoped)  be  an  may  surely  appear  a  bletted  erent,  to  be 
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cepiion  is  the  proper  cause  of  spontaneous  impulse ;  that  it  is  so 
the. animal  impels  itself,  because  it  is  so  that  it  perceives;  it 
does  Dot  so  perceive,  because  it  is  so  impelled/ 

The  impulse  hitherto  spokcu  of  is  of  earliest  date,  commencing 
in  a  manner  with  the  animal  itself;  aud,  as  it  merely  respects 
the  body  and  bodily  pleasure,  is  distinguished  from  other  im- 
pulses by  the  name  of  appetite^ 

As  animals  advance,  the  scene  of  perception  enlarges,  and  the 
number  of  spontaneous  impulses  increase,  of  course,  with  it.  Yet 
while  pleasure  corporeal  continues  the  sole  object,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  danger,  either  in  acquiring  or  preserving  it,  the  impulse 
is  still  an  appetite,  varying  only  in  its  name,  as  the  pleasure,  to 
which  it  is  referred,  varies  in  the  species. 

Yet,  besides  these  preconceptions,  the  sources  of  simple  appe- 
tite, there  are  also  preconceptions  of  offering  violence,  and  others 
of  resisting  danger,  and  these  naturally  call  forth  another  power, 
I  mean  the  power  of  anger.*  Few  animals,  when  young,  feel 
any  such  preconceptions ;  but  the  more  ferocious  and  savage  are 
sure  to  find  them  at  maturity;  and  the  irascible  impulses  soon 
spontaneously  attend,  prompting  the  lion  to  employ  his  fangs, 
the  vulture  his  talons,  the  boar  his  tusk,  and  every  other  animal 
of  prey  his  proper  and  natural  preparations. 

All  these  spontaneous  impulses,  as  well  of  anger  as  of  appe- 
tite, are  equally  included  under  the  common  name  of  irrational," 
being  called  by  this  name,  because  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
reason. 

But  when  reason  becomes  strong  enough  to  view  its  proper 
objects;  that  sight,  to  which  no  being  here  but  man  alone  is 
equal ;  when  the  moral  and  the  intelligible  rise  before  his  mental 
eye,  and  he  beholds  the  fair  forms  of  good  and  of  truth ;  then, 
too,  arise  impulses  of  a  far  more  noble  kind,  those  to  friendship, 
to  society,  to  virtue,  and  to  science.'' 


of  thii  knowledge,  and  not  [re-  agendarum  ordinem,  et,  ut  ita  dicam,  con- 

bling  them]  to  lie  as  dead  and  a  non-  cordiam  ;  raulto  earn  pluris  Sfitimavit,  quam 

entity.**    Aristot  de  Animal  Gener.  lib.  i.  omnia  ilia,  quae  primum  dilexerat :   atque 

■ab.  fin.  p.  197.  ^it  Sylb.  ita  cogitatione  et  latione  conlegit,  ut  statu- 

'  *Om6fLfSa  Zrn  ZoKttt  fiaXkoy  I)  ZoKtiy  eret  in  eo  conlocatum  summum  illud  hominit 

ZtSrt  ipry6/At9a.   Ariit  Metaph.  A.  C'  P*  P^i*  ^e  laudandum  et  ejqpetendum  bonum. 

303.  edit  Sylb.  Cic.  de  Fin.  iil  6. 

*  *EwtS»fda.  Unicuique  stati  sua  constitutio  est :  alia 
'  SvfiAs.  in&nti,  alia  puero,  alia  seni:  omnes  enim 
"  "AKoyoSi  as  well  as  koyiKhs  and  \6yos,  constitntioni  conciliantur,  in  qua  sunt    In- 

are  terms  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  &ns  sine  dentibus  est :   huie  constitntioni 

to  be  mentioned.  suae  conciliatnr.     Enati  sunt  dentes :  huie, 

*  This  progression  from  the  lower  to  &c.  Sen.  Epist  czxi.  The  whole  epistle 
the  superior  £EMmlties  is  well  described  by  is  worth  perusal,  in  particular  what  follows : 
Ckero.  Ergo  infans  ei  constitntioni  suae  condliatur, 

Piima  est  enim  conciliatio  hominis  ad  ea,  quae  tunc  infanti  est,  non  quae  futura  juveni 

qiue  sont  secundum  naturam :  simul  autem  est     Neque  enim,  si  aliquid  illi  majus  in 

eepit  intelligentiam,  rel    notionem    potius  quo  transeat,  restat ;  non  hoc  quoque,  in 

(qoam  adpeUsnt  Imioy  iUi)  tiditque  rerum  quo  nascitur,  secundum  naturam  est 

2b2 
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And  thus  is  man  not  only  a  microcosm  in  the  structure  of  his 
body,  but  in  the  system,  too,  of  his  impulses,  including  all  of 
them  within  him,  from  the  basest  to  the  most  sublime.^  He  in- 
cludes them  all,  as  being  possessed  of  all  perception ;  and  per- 

See  also  his  elegant  application  of  this  rois. '  TldKuf  84,  Avtv  fiiif  rou  awrucov  rm 

doctrine  to  the  different  stages  of  that  well-  AWar  cuirHifftw  oir^tfua  dire^cc,  a^  M 

known   vegetable,  com,  from  its  first  ap-  &v€v  r&y  iWwy  6wdpx^t'  iroAA^  7^  tht 

pearance  above  the  ground,  to  its  stiitc  of  {^y  o&rt  6}^uf  ofht  cuco^v  Ixovcriy,  0^ 

tnaturity.     Nam  et  ilia  herba,  quai  in  sc>gc-  hfTfi^s  5Aws  aXaBntriV  koI  rSav  cucr^iyrucwr 

tem,  &C.     Epist  p.  603.  edit  Varior.  tA  yJkv  Ix**  ^^  kotA  r6iro¥  KtyrtTuchv^  t4  V 

See   also   how  elegantly  Cicero  applies  oifK  fx^'*  TcAcurcuby  84  koX  rh  ikdxt9r9f, 

the  same  doctrine  to  the  vine,  where  to  the  \oyt<rfi6y  Koi  5idyoiay  oTs  fity  yiip  ihntpx" 

yegetative  powers  he  first  supposes  sense  KtryiafihsTwy  (pOctprtpy^  robots  KcdrkXiiKwik 

superadded  ;   and  then   to   sense,  reason  ;  irctvra'  oh  84  iKtiywy  eiraoTor,  06  vno'i  \»- 

each  superaddition  still  increasing  in  value,  yurfihs — &AAck  rdis  fi^y  ov84  ^orroff'ia,  rk 

though  not  robbing  the  former  powers  of  84  TotJrp  fi6yoy  (i^i:  **  Without  the  nu- 

their  due  regard  and  attention :    Et  nunc  tritive  power  there  is  no  sensitive  ;   bat 

quidem,  quod  eam  tuetur,  ut  de  viti  potissi-  then  the  nutritive  is  teparatcd  from  the 

mum  loqiuir,  est  id,  &c    De  Fin.  v.  14.  sensitive  in  plants.    Again :  without  touch 

See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Happiness,  there  can  be  none  of  the  other  sensations, 

part  ii.  and  the  notes,  p.  72,  &c.  but  there  may  be  touch  without  any  of  the 

The  number  and  subordination  of  the  rest ;  for  thus  are  there  many  animals  whidi 

animating  powers  are  well  distinguished  in  have  neither  sight,  nor  hearing,  nor  eveo  a 

the  following  extracts.  sensation  of  smells.     Further  still :  of  the 

Tay  84  8uye(fi€«0V  r^s  ^XV^  ^  XcY^curat  sensitive  beings  some  possess  the  locomodve 
rots  fi^y  iyvinipxovai  iraceu  (KaBawfp  tf-  power,  and  others  possess  it  not :  the  last 
wofi€y)  rots  84  rivls  airruy^  iviois  84  /liia  order  of  beings,  and  those  the  fewest  in 
lUyri'  8i/vc(/Acts  84  tlirofify  BpcwriKby^  cuff-  number,  are  those  which  possess  the  pow«« 
$riruchy^  ho^Kruchv^  Kiyrnuchy  icarA  rAwov^  of  reasoning  and  discussion ;  and  among 
9uafoifiriKoy  virdpxtt  84  ro7s  fi^y  <l>vro7s  rh  the  mortal  and  perishable  beings,  those  who 
Oprrruchy  fi6yoy,  kripois  84  rh  avr6  re  iral  possess  these  powers  possess  aU  the  ronaiB- 
T^  cuaBrrriKdv  tl  84  rh  ouffOijriKhy,  xal  rh  ing  species  ;  but  those  who  possess  any  one 
hp9KriK6y  6o(^is  fihy  yko  iTiBvfilcL,  kcu  Ov-  of  these  powers  in  particular,  do  not  all  of 
fihs  fcfld  fiovKriffts'  rdi  8«  (Sia  wdi^a  fiiay  them  therefore  possess  the  reasoning  power, 
lx«  r&y  aiffB-^atwy^  rijy  anp^y  f  84  aSff-  but  some  of  them  want  even  the  power  of 
^ffis  {firdpx*h  To(/rtf>  ifSoy^  re  icol  X^mi,  £uicy  or  imagination ;  others  of  t^em  con- 
fcol  ri  iwt&vfjLia,  rov  yhp  rji4os  6pf^ts  iarly  duct  themselves,  and  live  by  that  [inferior 
aSrrj :  **  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  power]  alone."  Arist  de  Anim.  L  ii  c.  S. 
soul  that  have  been  enumerated,  to  some  p.  28.  edit.  Sylb.  See  before,  p.  280,  note  t 
beings  they  appertain  all  of  them  ;  to  others.  It  must  be  here  observed,  that  plants  an 
only  some  of  them  ;  and  to  others,  only  one  said  to  live,  (0v»)  though  not  to  be  awinml*, 
of  them.  The  powers  we  have  mentioned  (ffia) '  ^^  character  of  animal  being  de- 
are  the  nutritive,  the  sensitive,  the  power  rived  from  the  power  of  sensatioD,  of  whidi 
of  desire,  of  local  motion,  of  ratiocination,  plants  are  supposed  destitute ;  while  that 
Now  to  plants  there  appertains  only  the  of  life  appertains  to  them,  because  they 
nutritive  power ;  to  other  beings  both  this  grow,  and  produce  each  of  tliem  seed  after 
and  the  sensitive :  but  if  the  sensitive,  then  their  kind. 

the  power  of  desire ;  for  appetite,  and  re-  These  different  powers,  as   they  stand 

sentment,  and  volition,  (the    three   great  united  in  one  subject,  may  be  better  cooh 

leading  powers,)  are  each  of  them  a  species  prehended  by  marking  their  dear  and  dis- 

of  desire,  and  all  animals  have  at  least  one  tinct  character,  when  they  exist  apart,  in 

of  the  senses,  I  mean  the  sense  of  touch,  different  subjects. 

Now  to  the  being  which  possesses  sensation,  >  The  preceding  speculations  have  mqpect 
to  this  appertain  also  pleasure  and  pain,  and  to  the  threefold  division  of  the  soul,  adopted 
that  which  is  pleasurable  and  painful  But  by  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonksi  by 
if  these,  then  appetite ;  for  appetite  is  the  which  they  made  it  to  be  rational,  inadbfe) 
desire  oif  that  which  b  pleasurable."  Arist  and  concupiscible ;  and  called  its  three  fi- 
de Anim.  L  ii.  c.  3.  culties  A^yof,  Bufths^  and  ivtBufda,  ^'naaon, 

And  soon  after :  "Ave u  fiky  yiip  rov  Bpnr-  anger,  and  concupiscence,^  or  appetite.   See 

riKov  rh  tuffBiiruthv  ouk  tffri'  rov  84  o^  Diog.  Laert  iii.  90.     Plated  Repoblk  » 

(fTtriKov  x*^{^o*  "rh  6p€irruchy  iy  rots  ^l^  founded  on  this  diviaion. 
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ception  we  have  now  found  to  be  the  cause  of  all  spontaneous 
impulse. 

We  must  remember,  however,  that  it  is  not  perception  simply 
which  causes  such  impulse,  but  it  is  perception  of  want  within, 
and  of  adequate  good  without ;  and  that  as  this  good  is  some- 
times an  object  of  sense,  sometimes  of  intellect,  sometimes  a  mis- 
taken good,  at  other  times  a  real  one,  (inasmuch  as  sensation  is 
fallible,  and  reason  may  be  deceived,)  so  the  whole  amounts  to 
this:  *'the  cause  of  spontaneous  impulse  is  the  perception  of  ab- 
sent good,  and  that  either  sensible  or  intelligible,  either  real  or 
apparent."'* 

After  this  manner  we  perceive  one  of  the  most  important 
unions;  the  union  of  those  two  capital  motions,  the  physical 
and  the  metaphysical.  The  soul  perceives  those  goods  which  it 
is  conscious  that  the  animal  wants.  Hence  an  impulse  to  obtain 
them  by  employing  the  organs  of  the  body;  and  this,  as  far  as 
the  soul  only  is  concerned,  we  call  motion  metaphysical.  Hence 
the  bodily  organs  actually  are  employed,  and  this  we  call  motion 
physical.  Perception  leads  the  way;  spontaneous  impulse  fol- 
lows ;  and  the  body  supplies  the  place  of  an  instrument  or  tool.* 

As  every  animal  motion  has  a  view  to  good,  so,  if  it  miss  that 
good,  the  motion  ceases,  and  the  animal  is  left  discontented: 
if  it  obtain  it,  the  animal  is  happy,  but  then,  too,  the  motion 
ceases;  for  the  end  is  obtained  to  which  the  motion  tended. 
And  thus  is  all  animal  motion  in  its  nature  finite,  as  it  has  a  be- 
ginning and  an  end ;  as  it  begins  from  the  want  of  good,  and 
ends  in  its  acquisition.**  Hence,  too,  as  it  ends  where  it  begins, 
it  bears  an  analogy  to  motion  circular,  where  we  run  a  complete 
round,  by  returning  to  the  point  whence  we  began. 

It  is  no  unentertaining  speculation  to  attend  to  these  internal 
motions,  as  they  arise  from  the  different  prevalence  of  their 
different  internal  causes.  Within  the  soul  of  man  there  are 
passions,  and  a  principle  of  reason :  sometimes  the  internal  mo- 

'  See  Treatise  on  Happiness,  and  notes  pares  those  feelings ;  that  desire  is  prepared 

on  the  same,  page  90,  and  108.  by  some  fiincy  or  appearance  ;   and   this 

*  Olhras  ixkv  olv  iir\  rh  KoriiffBai  koX  Uist  arises  either   through   intellection  or 

x^Arr^w  tA  f«o  SpfiMtrh  rrjs  fi^y  ^crx^rijy  sensation."  Ejiisd.  c.  viii.  p.  157.  edit  Sylh. 

airica  rov  Ku^turBat  opt^fus  oCtrris,  ravnjs  If  it  be  asked,  why  nothing  has  been  said 

9^  ytyofi^yris  fj  8i*  cua&iiatus^  fl  iiA  <l>€Ly-  concerning  aversion  and  evil,  as  well  as 

ratrfas  lud  yfyfitrfvs :  **'  And  thus  it  is  that  concerning  volition  and  good ;  the  answer 

animab  proceed  to  move  themselves  and  is,  that  to  fly  evil  is  to  seek  good ;  and  to 

act,  a  desire  being  the  last  and  immediate  escape  evil  is  to  obtain  good ;  so  that  in 

canse  of  their  moving,  and  this  desire  being  the  present  inquiry  they  arc  both  included. 

oocasioiied  either  by  sensation,  or  else  by  **  Hiana  yhp  ri  (Aa  Kal  Ktvtt  koX  «rirc7- 

imagination   and   intellection.^     Arist   de  rai  tvtKd  rtvos'  &<rr€  roth*  t<mv  airroTt 

AnimaL  Motu,  c.  vii.  p.  155.  edit.  Sylb.  ird(nis  Kiyfia-tus  ir4f>as,  rh  oZ  tvtKa:  "All 

T&  lakp  yhp  ipycofucii  fi4pri  irapaffKtvditi  animals  both  move,  and  are  moved  for  thtf 

^vnnfi^ims  rh  x60r\^  17  l\  tp^lis  rh  irci^,  sake  of  something  ;  so  that  this  something, 

rV  '^  ^K'^  ^  ^ayrcuria:  aMi  B^  ylyytrai  that  is  to  say,  the  final  cause,  is  the  bound 

^  9th  raJ)0'c«»f,  I1  81*  (d<r9^€ws:  '*The  coi^  or  limit  of  all  their  motion."  Arist  de  Ani- 

poreal  feelings  prepare  in  a  proper  manner  mal.  Mot  c.  6.  p.  153.  edit  Sylb. 
the  organic  parts  of  the  body ;  desire  pre- 
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tion  arises  from  many  passions  at  once,  and  the  soul  is  like  a  sea 
when  agitated  by  contrary  \^dnds. 

^stuat  ingens 
Imo  in  cordc  pudor,  mixtoque  insania  luctu.  JEn,  z.  870. 

Here  the  motion  is  tempestuous,  and  reason,  during  the  storm, 
appears  to  be  overwhelmed.  At  other  times  she  interposes,  but 
without  success ;  and  in  such  case  the  motion  is  equally  turbid 
and  irregular.  Thus  Medea,  when  she  is  about  to  murder  her 
children : 

Kid  ftay$iyw  /i^k,  ota  8p$v  fiifiXM  Ktued* 

Bvfihs  8i  Kptimow  rSo¥  i^iuv  fiovKivfidrcnr.'       Euripid.  Med.  1078. 

**  I  know  the  mi8chiefi^  that  I  soon  shall  act. 
But  passion  oyemiles  my  better  thoughts.** 

There  are  times,  too,  when  reason  acts  with  greater  success,  and 
when  the  motion  becomes  of  course  more  placid  and  serene. 
But  whenever  she  is  so  far  able  to  establish  her  authority,  as  to 
have  the  passions  obey  her  uniformly  without  murmuring  or  op- 
position, then  follows  that  orderly,  that  fair  and  equal  motion, 
by  which  the  Stoics  represented  even  happiness  itself,  and  ele- 
gantly called  it  "the  well-flowing  of  life.'' ^ 

Besides,  the  well-flowing  here  mentioned,  which  is  of  a  kind 
purely  moral,  there  is  another  highly  valuable,  which  is  of 
a  kind  purely  intellectual.  It  is  under  this  motion,  that  the 
man  of  speculation  passes,  through  the  road  of  syllogism,  from 
the  simplest  truths  to  the  most  complicated  theorems. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  as  pure  and  original  truth 
is  the  object  of  our  most  excellent  volition^  (it  being  all  that  we 
seek,  considered  as  beings  intelligent,)  so  is  it  as  strictly  and 
properly  the  object  of  our  most  excellent /^^rc^^ton;  there  being 
no  perceptive  power,  but  our  intellect  alone,  that  can  reach  it. 
It  is  here,  then,  we  behold  the  meaning  of  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant doctrine,  that  "  the  primary  objects  of  perception  and  of 
volition  are  the  same.'"'  It  is  hence,  also,  we  may  learn,  that 
not  only  all  good  is  truth,  (as  there  can  be  none  such  without  a 
reason,  from  which  it  is  so  denominated,)  but  also  that  all  truth 
is  good,  as  it  is  the  sole  pursuit  of  the  contemplative,  the  natural 
object  of  their  wants,  equally  as  honours  are  to  the  ambitious, 
or  as  banquets  to  the  luxurious.^ 

0  Arrian.  Epict  I  L  c  28.  p.  144.  edit.  When  a  theorem  of  Azchimedes  motet 

Upton.  within  us  a  desire  to  undentand  it;  or 

^  ElfpOM  $lov.    See  Diog.  Laert  vii.  88.  when,  being  understood,  it  raises  within 

Hinc  intellecta  est  ilia  beata  vita,  secundo  us  our  necessary  assent :  we  do  not  con- 

defluens  cursu.     Senec  Epist  120.     See  cei?e  the  theorem  itself  to  be  mored,  either 

also  p.  325.  by  the  desire  or  by  the  assent,  as  the 

«  Th  6p9tcThv  leal  rh  vorfrhv  KUfUt  oh  horses  are  moved  that  give  motion  to  the 

KUfoifitroi^  roArwv  6k  rit  irp&ra,  rit  aifra :  waggon,  or  the  waggon  moved  that  gives 

**  The  desirable  and  the  intelligible  move,  motion  to  its  load. 

without  being  moved ;    and  of  these  two  '  Though  we  seldom  hear  of  goods  in 

genera  those  objects,  tliat  are  highest  and  our  common  intercourse  with  mankind,  but 

first,  are  the  same.'*    Arist  Metaph.  A.  C-  vl^t  ^^ve  reference  to  the  body,  or  at  best 

p.  202.  edit  Sylb.  to  the  lower  affsctiont ;  yet  baa  the  Ugjbeai 
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Having  said  thus  much  concerning  perception,  and  that 
highest  species  of  animal  impulse,  I  mean  volition,  it  must  not 
be  forgot,  that  there  are  other  internal  motions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character,  where  both  perception  and  spontaneous  im- 
pulse are  in  a  manner  unconcerned. 

Within  every  animal  there  is  an  innate  and  active  power, 
which  ceases  not  its  work,  when  sense  and  appetite  are  asleep ; 
which,  without  any  conscious  cooperation  of  the  animal  itself, 
carries  it  from  an  embryo  or  seed  to  the  maturity  of  its  proper 
form.  Now  so  far  this  power  may  be  called  a  principle  of  mo- 
tion. At  maturity  it  stops,  (for  were  the  progress  infinite, 
there  could  be  no  maturity  at  all,)  and  so  far  it  may  be  called 
a  principle  of  cessation  or  rest.^  From  this  point  of  rest  it  de- 
serts the  being  gradually,  and  in  consequence  of  such  desertion 
the  being  gradually  decays. 

Subeunt  morbLtrisdaque  senoctus ; 
Et  labor,  et  dorse  rapit  ioclementia  mortis.  Qeoig.  iiL  67. 

As  the  local  motion  of  animals  is  derived  from  sense,  and 
spontaneous  impulse ;  so  from  the  principle,  just  described,  are 
derived  their  other  motions :  from  its  activity,  their  generation, 
their  augmentation,  and  changes  to  better ;  from  its  cessation, 
their  change  to  worse,  their  diminution,  and,  lastly,  death.^  It 
18  this  is  that  internal  principle  which  descends  from  animals 
even  to  vegetables ;  and  which,  as  these  last  possess  no  other,  is 
commonly  called  vegetative  life,  though  sometimes  it  is  denoted 
by  the  more  obvious  name  of  nature,^ 

iaeultj  of  the  toul  a  peculiar  good,  aa  much  possesses  within  itself  a  principle  of  mo- 

aa  the  other  &culties  have  from  the  intel-  tion  and  of  rest**    De  An.  iL  1.  p.  23. 

leetnal  possession  of  which  good  it  seeks  edit  Sylb. 

leUeity  and  peace.  It  is  by  this  principle  that  the  magni- 

**  I   lored  her,**  (says  the   wise  man,  tude  of  the  thisde,  the  oak,  the  bee,  the 

speaking  of  wisdom  ;  and  what  is  wisdom,  elephant,  and  every  other  natural  produc- 

but  the  most  exalted  truth  ?)   T  loved  her  tion,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  is  to  a 

above  health  and  beauty,  and  chose  to  have  certain  degree  circumscribed  and  limited  ; 

ker  instead  of  light :   for   the  light  that  and  when  that  limit  either  fidls  or  exceeds 

Cometh  from  her  never  goeth  out**    Wisd.  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  the  being  becomes 

tU.  10.  a  monster.    See  page  65,  note  e. 

>  Speaking  of  the  difference  between  the  ^  See  before,  p.  361,  2. 

operation  of  the  elements  and  mere  matter,  *  See  the  definition  of  nature,  among  the 

Mid  that  of  nature,  and  an  internal  prin-  notes,  p.  6. 

ciple,  the  Stagirite  observes — Tw  8i  4>^€i  The  vegetative  life  here  mentioned  is 

«rw9orAr9$¥  ir4pas  f<rr\  teal  Xiryos  firy^Bovs  sometimes  called  tf^oc^  ipvrueift  sometimes 

«ca2  o^f^ffMt*   ravra  ih  ^xv^n  >^*  ^^  Bpnrrucii,  and  at  other  times  Sptwraehy^ 

mpht^  iral  Xiyov  fioXXov  ^  Sxris ;  ^  As  to  **  the  nutritive  principle  ;**    that  principle 

things  which  derive  their  constitution  from  which,  passing  through  plants  as  well  as 

nature,  there  is  a  bound  and  proportion  in  animals,  never  ceases  to  nourish  and  snp- 

tbeir  maffnitude  and  growth  ;   and  these  port  them,  through  the  period  of  their  exist- 

proceed  from  their  coul,  not  from  the  ele-  ence :  *Affl  yhp  ivtpiyu  ^  ^vru^  ^xh-" 

nent  of  fire  ;  and  are  caused  rather  by  koX  imKXov  iv  rois  fhrvois,  UpOa  al  XotiraU 

reason,  than  by  matter.**    De  An.  iL  4.  p.  rris  i^x^f  dvydfitts  1ip*fiovirf  r6r9  yow 

30.  edit.  Sylb.    And,  not  long  before,  de-  /iixurra  al  w^is:  ''The  vegetative  soul 

scribing  a  physical  or  natural  substance,  he  energizes  at  all   times,  and  more  during 

makes  it  to  be  something — txavros  iLpxh"  sleep,  when  the  other  powers  are  at  rest ; 

Ktp^a^MS  ira2  ffrdfffws  4v  airr^ — ^^  which  and  therefore  it  is  then  mostly  are  per- 
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We  must  remember,  however,  that  while  we  speak  of  motion 
here,  we  mean  the  invisible  cause,  not  the  visible  effects;  for 
these  are  purely  physical,  and  belong  to  another  speculation. 
After  the  same  manner  are  we  to  speak  of  those  other  motive 
powers,  the  powers  of  magnetism  and  electricity;  the  visible 
motions^  which  they  produce,  being  of  a  species  merely  physical, 
but  the  cause  of  these  motions  lying  itself  totally  concealed. 
Whether,  then,  we  suppose  it  a  species  of  inferior  life,  and  say 
with  Thales,  that  the  magnet  and  the  amber  are  animated;^  or 
whether  we  content  ourselves  with  calling  it  an  internal  active 
quality,  (occult  we  must  not  call  it,  for  that  is  now  forbidden,) 
we  may  safely  pronounce  it  a  quality,  which,  though  we  are 
sure  of  its  existence,  is  not  otherwise  comprehensible,  than  by 
reference  to  its  effects ;  as  we  know  Homer,  who  is  out  of  sight, 
by  his  Iliad,  which  lies  before  us. 

There  is  yet  another  motive  principle,  far  greater  in  local 
extent  than  all  yet  mentioned ;  I  mean  that,  by  which  not  only 
every  atom  of  this  our  earth  has  its  proper  tendency,  but  by 
which  even  planets,  satellites,  and  comets  describe  their  orbits. 

Astronomers  will  inform  us  as  to  the  force  of  motion  here, 
and  how  much  on  its  due  order  depends  this  immense  uni- 
verse. 

The  best  of  ancient  philosophers,  when  they  saw  so  many  in- 
ferior motions  not  to  be  performed  without  counsel  or  design, 
could  not  think  of  imputing  such  superior  ones  to  the  efficacy  of 
blind  chance ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  they  might  conceive  of 
the  immediate  cause,  (call  it  gravitation,  or  attraction,  or  by  any 
other  name,)  they  justly  supposed  the  primary  cause  to  be  a 
principle  of  intellection : 

Totam  uifuaa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  moleui.  .£11.  tL  727. 

They  indeed  so  far  considered  mind  to  be  the  source  of  all 
motion,  that  it  was  through  its  motive  powers  that  they  dis- 
tinguished it  from  body ;  which  last  was  no  more  than  a  passive 
subject,  possessing  nothing  motive  within  itself,  but  deriving  all 
its  motions  from  something  else. 

formed  the  digestions.*^    Philop.  in  Arist  iron,  (4vx^v  fx*^  ^'  ^^  <r/9i|par  lawtZ,) 

de  An.  L  ii.     T^  fpyov  rh  ainov  woui  rh  may  be  found  in  Aritt  de  An.  L  i.  c.  2. 

BprwriKhr  ^piov  iv  r^  irodei^u^  fiuKKav  p.  7. 

^  iv  T^  iyffriyop4ycu*   rp4<p€rat  yi^p  Koi  Philoponus,  in  his  comment  on  this  pas- 

edf^dytrat  rirt  /aoAAov  its  obdhv  itpo<rh%6-  sage,  gives  us  from  Thalc»  the  following 

IJMva  irpbs  ravra  r^s  adff&^attfs :   **  The  sentiment,  which,  though  not  immediately 

nutritive  part  of  the  soul  performs  its  work  to  our  purpose,  we  have  tnukscribed  for  its 

in  sleeping  more  than  in  waking ;  for  then,  importance :    IXrycr,  &f  if  wp^ota  fi^xp^ 

more  than  at  any  other  time,  are  animals  rwv  iax^^^  Si^ci,  jcol  oiSkw  mrr^  Xor- 

nourished  and  enlarged  in  bulk,  as  they  ddytt,  oM  rb  ixdxurrop:  **  He  used  to 

have  no  need  of  sensation  for  these  pur-  say,  that  Providence  extends  to  the  lowest 

po«es.'*\  Aristot.  de  Sonmo,  cap.  1.  sub.  fin.  of  all  beings,  and  that  nothing  is  hid  from 

See  befor^  p.  279.  it,  no  not  even  that  which  is  moat  minntB.^^ 

*^  This  o^ioB  of  Thales  concerning  the  See  before,  p.  287. 
magnetos  luiving  a  soul,  because  it  moved 
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It  was  hence,  too,  that  they  inferred  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  They  reasoned  thus :  "  Vital  motion  may  forsake  the 
body,  because  to  the  body  it  is  not  an  essential ;  and  in  such 
case  the  body  is  said  to  die.  But  vital  motion  cannot  forsake 
the  soul,  because  to  the  soul  it  is  an  essential,  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  any  thing  should  be  forsaken  by  itself.^*  But  this  by 
way  of  digression. 

As  to  the  rise  and  duration  of  motion,  the  founder  of  the 
Peripatetic  sect  thus  states  the  question.  "  Was  motion  (says 
he)  ever  generated  without  existing  before ;  and  is  it  ever  again 
so  destroyed,  that  there  is  nothing  moved;  or  was  it  neither 
generated,  nor  is  destroyed,  but  ever  was,  and  will  be ;  some- 
thing appertaining  to  beings,  which  is  immortal  and  unceasing ; 
a  kind  of  life,  as  it  were,  to  all  things  that  exist  by  the  power 
of  nature  ?''«» 

Those  who  meditate  an  answer  to  these  queries,  will  remember 
that  motion  is  coeval  with  the  universe,  since  we  learn  that,  in 
its  first  and  earliest  era,  'Hhe  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.**'"  They  will  remember,  too,  that  motion  is 
as  old  as  time,  and  their  co-existence  so  necessary,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  suppose  the  one,  without  supposing  the  other. 

And  thus,  having  before  considered  physical  motion^  have  we 
now  considered  what  may  be  called  metaphysical^  or  (if  I  may 
use  the  expression)  causative  motion ;  including  under  this  name 
every  animating  power,  whether  rational  or  irrational,  which, 
though  different  from  body  acts  upon  body,  causing  it  to  live, 
to  grow,  and  move  itself  and  other  bodies.  These  animating 
powers  are  only  known  from  their  effects,  as  the  painter's  art  is 
known  from  his  pictures.  And  hence,  as  it  is  the  effect  which 
leads  us  to  recognise  the  cause,  hence  these  animating  powers, 
though  prior  in  existence  to  physical  effects,  are  necessarily  sub- 
sequent in  human  contemplation,  and  are  thence,  and  thence 
only,  called  metaphysical.** 

^  Qnod  sntem  motom  adfert  alicui,  quod-  Quinctilian  has  brought  the  ugameBt 

que  ipsum  agitatur  alicunde,  qiumdo  finem  into  the  form  of  a  syUoginn :  Quicquid  ex 

habet  motoa,  riTendi  finem  habeat  necesae  seipso  movetur,  imroortele  est :  anima  an- 

est     Solum  igitur,  quod  seiptum  moTet,  tern  ex  seipea  movetur:  immortalii  igitnr 

quia  nunquam  deseritur  a  le,  nunquam  ne  est  anima.     Inst  Orat  t.  14. 

moTeri    quidem    desinit.     Quinetiam,  &c.  ™  USrtpmf  8^  y4yw4  irorc  Ktrnaist  sd* 

Cic  TuacuL  Disp.  i  23.  odau  irpmpor»  koX  ^c/pcrcu  irdXtw  oBrmg^ 

The  whole  passage,  which  is  rather  too  &<rrc   Kip§t&6ai  fiiiB^v    ^   oCrt  ^yivrro^ 

long  to  transcribe,  is  the  translation  of  an  o0rf  <l>$tlprr€u,  Aax*  &c1  ^f,  koX  iaratj  jcok 

argument  taken  from  Plato^s  Phaedrus :  Th  rovr*  itBdm-oy  ical  Airai;<rror  ihrdfpx**  '''^^ 

M  iXXo  Ko^ovvy  icaX  in^  &\Xov  KUfo^/AtvoWf  oibcw^  otov  (tt4i  ris  oZca  rois  ^{itnt  mn^ 

K.  T.  A.    Plat  edit  FicinL  p.  1221.  B.  tarrSkrt  xaurw;   Arist  Phys.  1.  riii  c  i. 

See  Maerobius  in  Somn.  Sdpionis,  c  13.  p.  144.  edit  Sylb. 

Cieero  has  used  the  same  argument,  in  "  Genesis,  chap.  i. 

his  tract  de  Senectnte :   Cumque  semper  <>  See  p.  368.    As  to  the  character  and 

agitetur  animus,  nee  principium  motus  ha-  subordination    of   the    serenU    animating 

beat,  qua  se  ipse  moTeat,  ne  finem  quidem  powers,  see  before,  p.  372,  and  so  on  to 

habitnnim  esse  motus,  quia  nunquam  se  p.  377,  as  well  in  the  text  as  in  the  notes. 

ipse  sit  rctictums.    Cap.  21.  Sec  also  chap,  tu 
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And  DOW,  having  done  with  motion^  we  must  take  some  notice 
of  rest. 

The  most  obvious  species  of  rest  is  that  opposed  to  the  most 
obvious  species  of  motion ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  cessation  of 
gales,  after  they  have  been  fresh  and  blowing : 

Ingrato  celeres  obruit  otio 

Ventofi.  Hoiat  Od.  L  L  16. 

The  cessation  of  billows,  after  they  had  been  lond  and  tem- 
pestuous : 

Silence,  ye  troabled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace.P    Par.  Lost,  m  216. 

But  it  is  expedient  to  be  more  particular.  The  two  instances 
of  rest,  that  we  have  alleged,  are  of  motion  purely  local.  So  is 
it,  when  the  flight  of  an  arrow  is  spent ;  when  a  bowl,  that  has 
been  running,  stops.  But  rest  is  also  connected  with  the  other 
species  of  motion.  The  cessation  of  growth  is  maturity  ;  of  the 
vital  energies,  is  death. 

So,  too,  with  respect  to  the  higher  faculties  of  the  soul,  sense 
and  reason.  The  rest  of  the  sensitive  powers,  after  the  labours 
of  the  day,  is  sleep  : 

Dulcis  et  alta  quies,  pladdaeque  simiUima  mortu^  JEsi.  tL  522. 

The  rest  of  the  passions,  after  having  been  agitated,  is  composure 
and  equanimity;  the  rest  of  the  deliberative  and  reasoning  powers, 
after  sedulous  investigation,  is  the  discovery  of  the  thing  sought, 
or  rather  the  acquiescence  in  truth  discovered,  either  real  or  ap- 
parent, either  practical  or  speculative. 

And  hence,  m  the  last  mode  of  rest,  or  acquiescence,  the  rise 
of  our  English  phrase,  /  am  fixed ;  and  of  the  Latin  phrase, 
Stat: 

Stat  conferre  mannm.''  JEn.  xiL  678*. 

Hence  science  in  Greek  is  called  iirioTi^fir),  every  theorem  being, 
as  it  were,  a  resting  place,  at  which  the  man  of  science  stops.* 

P  Both  these  species  of  rest  are  denoted  See  Platon.  Symp.  p.  1190.  edit  Fie 

in  English  by  the  common  name  of  calm.  See  also  the  learned  and  ingenioos  tnmsla- 

The  Greeks,  with   their  usual  precision,  tion  of  Mr.  Sydenham,  p.  1 18. 

have  given  a  different  name  to  each  :  the  i  See  before,  Heimea,  p.  132,  and  of  this 

first,  that  is,  the  **  wind-calm,*^  they  call  treatise,  p.  348. 

rqyc/Ja,  and  define  it  iifit/Aia  tp  irX^dei  ^  The  incomparable  Sanctini,  in  bis  Mi- 

kipos^  ^  tranquillity  in  a  quantity  of  air  \^  nerva,  gives   the  following  excellent   ez- 

the  second,  that  is,  the  ^searcalm,^  they  planation  of  this  passage:  Quamdiu  enim 

call  yaX4\viit  and  define  it  6naK6Ty\s  BaXAr-  deliberatur,  consilium  vadllat,  et  sententia 

nyj,  *^  evenness  in  the  sea^s  surface.'**  These  fluctuat ;  ubi  certum  ac  statutum  est,  quod 

definitions  are  of  Archytas,  and  may  be  quis  facere  vult,  consistit  connliimi,  et  stat 

found  in  Aristotle's  Metaph.  p.  136.  edit  sententia.   Sanct  Minerr.Liv.  c  4.  pu637. 

Sylb.  edit  Amst  1733. 

Plato  has  brought  the  two  terms  to-  In  Perizonius*s  note  upon  this  part  of 

gether,  in  those  harmonious  lines,  delivered  Sanctius,  it  appears  that  mcM  is  used  in 

by  Agatho  in  the  Banquet  the  same  signification,  and  for  the  same 

Etprfiyri  ijuk¥   iy  ijfOp<&wois,  irtXdyu  8i  reasons.     See  the  note  following. 

7a\^yT7V,  ■  "En  8i  irol  ri  vinivu  lower  ^/d^c 

"NnytfdaM  iaf4fJMyf  Kofnjr  Sryoy  r*   iyl  rirl,   ical    hrurria^i   fut\Xo¥    #   Kiw^trti: 

itffitu  **  Intellection  appears  to  leaemble  a  certain 
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Lastly,  there  is  a  rest  of  all  the  most  interestiDg  to  mankind, 
I  mean  peace,  that  happy  rest,  which  follows  the  trepidations 
and  ravages  of  war. 

And  now,  having  done  with  resty  let  us  bring  the  whole  to  a 
conclusion. 

We  have  said  already,  that  the  cause  of  all  animal  motion  is 
good,  either  real  or  apparent.  It  is  a  further  requisite,  that  it 
should  be  good,  which  is  wanting ;  good  at  a  distance :  for  were 
it  present,  the  motion  would  then  be  superfluous.  Thus  we  see 
the  meaning  of  the  philosophical  critic,  Scaliger :  motionis  enim 
appetentia  causa  est;  appeientiw^  privatio:^  ''the  cause  of  mo- 
tion is  appetition ;  of  appetition,  is  privation.^^  It  is  to  this 
privation,  or  want,  that  the  wisdom  of  all  ages  has  imputed  in- 
dustry, perseverance,  and  the  invention  of  arts  and  sciences. 

This,  in  Virgil,  is  the 

Dmu  lugens  in  rebus  egestas."  Geoig.  L  146. 

To  this  alludes  Epicharmus,  the  poet  and  philosopher : 

TiMKovfrty  ^fuy  ndyra  7^  r*  iyaff  ol  $toL        Xenoph.  Mem.  L  ii.  c  1. 

**  The  gods 
Sell  as  all  goods  at  labour^s  painful  price/* 

To  this  alludes  the  scripture,  at  man^s  earliest  period,  ^'  In  the 
sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread.' 

But  though  want  be  thus  essential  to  set  man,  and  not  only 
man,  but  all  animal  nature,  in  motion,  yet  is  want  itself  an  im- 
perfection ;  and  to  be  in  want  is  to  be  imperfect.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  true  greatness,  or  superiority  of  nature,  consists  not 
in  having  many  wants,  even  though  we  can  find  means  to  get 
them  gratified ;  but  in  having  as  few  as  possible,  and  those 
within  the  compass  of  our  own  abilities. 

It  is  to  this  doctrine  that  Virgil  nobly  alludes,  when  he  makes 
Evander  with  an  heroic  dignity  receive  ^neas,  not  at  the  gates 
of  a  proud  palace,  but  at  the  door  of  an  humble  cottage : 

Ut  ventnm  ad  sedea,  hsec,  inquit,  limina  victor 

Alcides  subiit ;  haec  ilium  regia  cepit : 

Andc,  bospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dignnm 

Finge  dec ;  rebusque  rem  non  asper  ^nis.  Mb.  Tiii.  862. 

Conformable  to  the  same  way  of  thinking  is  what  Socrates  says 
to  Antipho  in  Xenophon :  "  You  seem,  (says  he,)  0  Antipho, 
to  be  one  of  those  who  imagine  happiness  to  be  luxury  and  ex- 
pense. But  I,  for  my  part,  esteem  the  wanting  of  nothing  to  be 
divine ;  and  the  wanting  of  as  little  as  possible,  to  come  nearest 
to  the  divinity ;  and,  as  the  divinity  is  most  excellent,  so  the 

resting  and  standing  still,  ratber  tban  a  *  Scalig.  de  Causis  Ling.  Lat  c.  114. 

motion.^    De  An.  1.  i.  c  3.    See  Hermes,  "  See  p.  6,  and  p.  1 6,  note. 

p.  223,  where  this  etymology  is  treated  of  '  Gen.  iiL  19. 
more  at  large. 
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being  nearest  to  the  divinity  is  the  being  nearest  to  the  most  ex- 
cellent.'' y 

Aristotle  seems  to  have  followed  his  old  master  (for  such  was 
Socrates)  with  respect  to  this  sentiment :  "  To  that  being  (says 
he)  which  is  in  the  most  excellent  state,  happiness  appears  to 
appertain  without  action  at  all ;  to  the  being  nearest  to  the  most 
perfect,  through  a  small  and  single  action ;  to  those  the  most 
remote,  through  actions  many  and  various.^*  He  soon  after 
subjoins  the  reason,  why  the  most  excellent  being  has  no  need  of 
action :  '^  It  has  (says  he)  within  itself  the  final  cause  i^  that  is 
to  say,  perfect  happiness ;  but  action  always  exists  in  two,  when 
there  is  both  a  final  cause  and  a  power  to  obtain  it,  each  of  them 
separate  and  detached  from  one  another.* 

And  hence,  perhaps,  we  may  be  able  to  discern,  why  immo- 
bility should  be  a  peculiar  attribute  to  the  Supreme  and  Divine 
Nature,  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  beings  endued  with 
powers  of  perception.  To  him  there  are  no  wants,  nothing  ab- 
sent which  is  good,  being  himself  the  very  essence  of  pure  per- 
fection and  goodness.^ 

And  so  much  for  that  motion  which,  though  subsequent  in 
contemplation  to  the  physical,^  and  thence  called  metaphy$i€4il^ 
is  yet  truly  prior  to  it  in  the  real  order  of  beings,  because  it  ap- 
pertains to  the  first  philosophy.  So  much  also  for  the  theory  of 
motion. 

'  "ZoiKas^  2  'Arrt^wv,  r^v  Mauyuovlw  Such  being,  therefore,  from  its  Tery  natvie, 

olofi4y<it  Tpv<^y  Kcd  iro\vr4\€UUf  tlvai'  iyit  is  immoveable. 

8^  yofi((o»  rh  fi^y  firilifvhs  ^u(rdai,  6(7oy  cf-         But  when  a  being  and  its  good  are  sepa- 

roi,  rh   5i  &i  4Kaxi<rrtaVj  iyyvrdrtc  rod  rate,  here,  as  they  necessarilj  are  two,  the 

^•iov  K(d  rh  fiih  Bcibv,  Kftdrunov^  rh  tk  distant  good,  by  being  pereeived,  becomes  a 

iyyvrdrco  rod  dcXov,  iyyvrdrct  rov  Kpor  final  cause  of  motion,  and  thus  awakens 

riarov,  Xenoph.  Memorabil.  L  i.  c  6.  sect  within  the  being  a  certain  desire,  of  which 

10.  desire  motion  is  the  natural  consequence. 

'  "Eouct  y^Lp  r^  /u^v  &pt<rra  fx^>^'  &wdfh  Such  being,  therefore,  by  its  nature  is  move- 

Xsw  rh  «2  iyw  irpc({cws'  ry  5i  ^yyoraro,  able. 

iih  hKlyrjs  Koi  fuas'  rois  8^  iroppwrirtHy        Ammonius,  in  the  following  quotation, 

hth  fr\u6ynv.    Arist  de  Ccelo.  1.  it  c.  12.  appears  to  have  had  this  doctrine  and  these 

p.  54.  edit  Sylb.  passages  of  Aristotle  in  his  view. 

*  T«  8*  &f  Hpicrra  ^x***^*  oitBly  Sft  irpd-        *Oo"o  yow  TK€i6yuv  riv&v  Bdenu,  irXei- 

(c»s,  fcrrt  yiu>  iv  ain^  rh  oZ  ^vtKo:  ri  8i  oyas  Kuni<r€is  KLUfh-cu'  rk  8i  iXiyoSta,  iXt- 

irpa^ls  itrriy  ac)  4y  Svirlv,  Srcty  kou  oZ  tvtKa  yoKlvrfra'  afitKti  rh  BtToy^  ioftyiths  hr,  mU 

fj  Kcd  rh  ro^ov  ilytKo.    Ibid.  irdyrri  itrrof  iueiyriroy:  ^AU  such  b^ngs 

The  following  remark  may  perhaps  ex-  as  are  in  want  of  many  things,  ore  moT^L 

plain  this  sentiment,  if  it  should  appear  ob-  in  many  motions  ;   those  who    have   few 

Bcure.  wants,  have  few  motions  ;  but  the  Divinity 

When  a  being  finds  its  good  fully  and  being  without  wants,  is  therefore  perfectly 

wholly  within  itself^  then,  itself  and  its  immoveable.''   Am.  in  Praed.  144.  B.  145. 
good  being  one,  it  finds  no  cause  of  motion         ^  See  before,  p.  296. 
to  seek   that  which  it  possesses  already.        «  See  before,  p.  368. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CONCLUSION UTILITIES   DEDUCIBLE   FROM   THE  THEORY   OF  THESE 

ARRANGEMENTS RECAPITULATION. 

And  thus  having  finished  the  doctrine  of  these  Philosophical  Ar- 
rangements, or,  in  other  words,  of  categories,  predicaments,  com- 
prehensive or  universal  genera,  (for  we  have  called  them  indif- 
ferently by  every  one  of  these  names,)  together  with  such  specula- 
tions both  previous  and  subsequent,*^  as  were  either  requisite  to 
explain  the  subject,  or  else  naturally  arose  out  of  it ;  we  imagine 
the  utilities  of  this  knowledge  will  be  obvious  to  every  one  who 
has  studied  it  with  impartiality,  and  has  aimed  to  know  what  it 
really  is. 

In  the  first  place,  as  we  have  usually  begun  the  consideration 
of  each  arrangement  from  speculations  respecting  body,  and  have 
thence  made  a  transition  to  others  respecting  mind ;  we  may 
hence  mark  the  connection  between  these  two  great  principles 
which  stand  related  to  each  other,  as  the  subject  and  its  efficient 
cause,  and  in  virtue  of  that  relation  may  be  said  to  run  through 
all  things.*" 

Again :  our  mind,  by  this  orderly  and  comprehensive  theory, 
becoming  furnished,  like  a  good  library,  with  proper  cells  or 
apartments,  we  know  where  to  place  our  ideas  both  of  being 
and  its  attributes,  and  where  to  look  for  them  again,  when  we 
have  occasion  to  call  them  forth.  Without  some  arrangement  of 
this  sort,  the  mind  is  so  far  from  increasing  in  knowledge  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  ideas,  that,  while  it  increases  the  number  of 
these,  it  does  but  increase  its  own  perplexity.  It  is  no  longer  a 
library  well  regulated,  but  a  library  crowded  and  confused  : 

Ubi  multa  superBtmt, 
Et  dominum  falliint  Horat  Epist  hi,  6. 

Again  :  as  these  Arrangements  have  a  necessary  connection 
with  the  whole  of  existence,  with  all  being  or  substance  on  one 
hand,  with  every  possible  accident  or  attribute  on  the  other ;  it 
follows,  of  course,  that  so  general  a  speculation  must  have  na- 
turally introduced  many  others ;  speculations  not  merely  logical, 
but  extending  to  physics,  to  ethics,  and  even  to  the  first  phi- 
losophy.' The  reader,  from  these  incidental  theorems,  (if  the 
author  has  succeeded  in  his  endeavours  to  represent  them,)  will 
have  a  taste  how  the  ancients  wrote,  when  they  reasoned  upon 
these  subjects,  and  may  gratify  his  curiosity  (if  he  please)  by 
comparing  them  with  the  modems. 

It  was  not  from  an  ostentatious  wish  to  fill  his  page  with 

^  See  before,  pi  258,  9, 360 ;  and  below,        •  See  before,  p.  258. 
p.  384.  f  See  before,  p.  253. 
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quotations,  that  the  author  has  made  such  frequent  and  copious 
extracts  from  other  authors.  He  flatters  himself,  that  bv  this 
he  has  not  only  given  authority  to  the  sentiments,  but  relieved 
also  a  subject,  in  itself  rather  severe.  From  the  writers  alleged, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  the  reader  will  perceive  how  important 
and  respectable  these  authorities  are.  He  will  perceive,  too, 
that,  in  the  wide  regions  of  being,  some  sages  having  cultivated 
one  part,  and  some  another,  the  labours  of  ancients  and  modems 
have  been  often  different,  when  not  hostile ;  often  various,  when 
not  contradictory ;  and  that  among  the  valuable  discoveries  of 
later  periods,  there  are  many  so  far  from  clashing  with  the  ancient 
doctrines  here  advanced,  that  they  coincide  as  amicably  as  a 
Ghillingworth  and  an  Addison  in  the  same  library,  a  Raphael 
and  a  Claude  in  the  same  gallery. 

It  is  not  without  precedents  that  he  has  adopted  this  manner 
of  citation.  It  was  adopted  by  Aristotle  long  ago,  in  his  Rhetoric 
and  his  Poetics.  Aristotle  was  followed  by  those  able  critics, 
Demetrius,  Quinctilian,  and  Longinus.  Chrysippus,  the  phi- 
losopher, so  much  approved  the  method,  that  in  a  single  tract 
he  inserted  nearly  the  whole  of  that  celebrated  tragedy,  the 
Medea  of  Euripides;  so  that  a  person  who  was  perusing  the 
tract,  being  asked  what  he  was  reading,  replied  pleasantly,  ^'  It 
was  the  Medea  of  Chrysippus.*  Cicero  has  enriched  his  philo- 
sophic treatises  with  many  choice  morsels,  both  from  Greek  and 
Roman  writers ;  and  this  he  does,  not  only  approving  the  prac- 
tice himself,  but  justifying  it  by  the  practice  of  the  philosophers 
then  at  Athens,  among  whom  he  names  Dionysius  the  Stoic,  and 
Philo  the  Academic.^  Seneca  and  Plutarch  both  pursued  the 
same  plan,  the  latter  more  particularly  in  his  moral  compositions. 
To  these  may  be  added,  though  of  a  baser  age,  my  own  learned 
countryman,  John  of  Salisbury,*  who,  having  perused  and  studied 
most  of  the  Latin  classics,  appears  to  have  decorated  every  part 
of  his  works  with  splendid  fragments,  extracted  out  of  them. 
Two  later  writers  of  genius  have  done  the  same  in  the  narrative 
of  their  travels ;  Sandys  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  and 
Addison  at  the  beginning  of  the  present. 

And  so  much  by  way  of  apology  for  the  author  himself.  But 
he  has  a  further  wish  in  this  exhibition  of  capital  writers ;  a  wish 
to  persuade  his  readers,  of  what  he  has  been  long  persuaded  him- 
self, that  every  thing  really  elegant,  or  sublime  in  composition,  is 
ultimately  referable  to  the  principles  of  a  sound  logic ;  that  those 

K  Diog.  Laert  1.  vii.  s.  ]  80.  time,  and  being  not  only  a  geniua,  hot  in- 

*^  Tusc.  Disput  L  ii.  s.  10.  timate  with  the  most  eminent  men,  in  par- 

*  This  extraordinary  man  flourished  in  the  ticular  with  pope  Adrian,  (who  was  himself 

reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  and  was  there-  an  Englishman,)  became  at  length  a  bishop, 

fore  of  Old  Salisbury,  not  of  New  Salis-  and  died  in  the  year  1 1 82.    See  Fabricius, 

bary,  which  was  not  founded  till  the  reign  in  his  Biblioth.  Lat  vol.  iL  p.  368 ;  and  in 

of  Henry  the  Third.    John  (of  whom  we  his  Biblioth.  Med.  et  Infim.  aetat.    See  also 

write)  having  had  the  best  education  of  the  Cave*s  Histor.  Literar.  vol  iL  p.  243. 
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principlefl,  when  readers  little  think  of  them,  have  still  a  latent 
force,  and  may  be  traced,  if  sought  after,  even  in  the  politest  of 
writers.'' 

By  reasoning  of  this  kind  he  would  establish  an  important 
union ;  the  union,  he  means,  between  taste  and  truth.  It  is 
this  is  that  splendid  union  which  produced  the  classics  of  pure 
antiquity ;  which  produced,  in  times  less  remote,  the  classics  of 
modem  days ;  and  which  those  who  now  write  ought  to  culti- 
vate with  attention,  if  they  have  a  wish  to  survive  in  the  esti- 
mation of  posterity. 

Taste  is,  in  fact,  but  a  species  of  inferior  truth.  It  is  the 
truth  of  elegance,  of  decoration,  and  of  grace ;  which,  as  all 
truth  is  similar  and  congenial,  coincides,  as  it  were,  spon- 
taneously with  the  more  severe  and  logical ;  but  which,  when- 
ever destitute  of  that  more  solid  support,  resembles  some  fair 
but  languid  body ;  a  body,  specious  in  feature,  but  deficient  as 
to  nerve ;  a  body,  where  we  seek  in  vain  for  that  natural  and 
just  perfection,  which  arises  from  the  pleasing  harmony  of 
strength  and  beauty  associated. 

Recommending  an  earnest  attention  to  this  union,  we  resume 
our  subject  by  observing,  that  it  is  in  contemplating  these  or- 
derly, these  comprehensive  arrangements,'  we  may  see  whence 
the  subordinate  sciences  and  arts  all  arise ;  history,  natural  and 
civil,  out  of  substance;  mathematics,  out  of  quantity;  optics, 
out  of  quality  and  quantity;  medicine,  out  of  the  same;  astro- 
nomy, out  of  quantity  and  motion ;  music  and  mechanics,  out  of 
the  same  ;  pamting,  out  of  quality  and  site ;  ethics,  out  of  rela- 
iian ;  chronology,  out  of  when ;  geography,  out  of  where ;  elec- 
tricity, magnetism,  and  attraction,  out  of  action  and  passion; 
and  so  in  other  instances. 

Every  art  and  every  science  being  thus  referred  to  its  proper 
principle,  we  shall  be  enabled  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  adjust 
their  comparative  value,""  by  comparing  the  several  principles 
from  which  they  severally  flow.     Thus  shall  we  be  saved  from 

^  See  the  numerons  qnotatjons  through  Horace,  Peniu^  JuTenal,  and  othcn. 

CTery  part  of  this  treatise.  A  satire,  in  this  sense,  did  not  mean  sar- 

(  There  are  few  theories  so  great,  so  casm,  calumny,  or  personal  abuse  ;  it  meant 

compiehensiTe,   and    so    various,    as    the  no  more  than  a  writing,  where  the  subject 

theory  of  these  predicaments,  or  philoso-  was  various  and  diversified,  such  as  Juvenal 

phicu  amngeroents.  well  describes  it,  when  he  speaks  of  his  own 

The  ancients  had  many  methods  of  re-  works: 

preaenting  works  of  such  a  diversified  and  Qtucqtdd  offunt  hominety  noriri  egt  farrago 

miscellaneous  character.  UMIL 

Fruits  of  various  kinds,  promiscuously  Again,  we  all  know  that  groves  and 

blended,  used  to  be  presented  in  a  dish,  as  forests  are  diversified  with  trees ;  with  trees 

an  offering  to  Ceres.     This  dish,  so  filled,  of  various  figures,  magnitudes,  and  species  ; 

they  callea  lanx  mUura;  and  hence  lan»  and  hence  it  was  that  Statins  called  his 

mttnrOf  or  rather  tatura^  or  »atira  alone,  miscellany  collections  of  poems  by  the  name 

{latut  being  understood,)  came  to  signify,  of  Silva, 

by  metaphor,  a  **  miscellaneous  writing ;"  ™  See  before,  p.  258. 
such  as  were  the  compositions  of  Ludlius, 
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absurdly  overprizing  a  single  art,  or  a  single  science,  and  from 
treating  all  the  rest  with  a  sort  of  insolent  contempt ;  adyan- 
tages  so  little  to  be  expected  from  any  knowledge  less  extensive, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  deeply  knowing  men  may  be  in 
a  single  subject  alone,  the  more  likely  are  they  to  fall  into  such 
narrow  and  illiberal  sentiments. 

It  is  indeed  no  wonder  in  such  case,  that  mistakes  should 
arise,  since  those  who  reason  thus,  be  they  as  accurate  as  may 
be  in  their  own  particular  science,  will  be  found  to  reason  about 
one  thing  which  they  know,  and  about  many  of  which  they  are 
ignorant ;  and  how  from  reasoners  such  as  these,  so  inadequately 
prepared,  can  we  expect  either  an  exact  or  an  impartial  esti- 
mate? 

And  thus  much  at  present  for  the  speculation  concerning  pre- 
dicaments, or  Philosophical  Arrangements;"  in  the  treating  of 
which,  we  haye  considered,  in  the  beginning,^  such  matters  as 
were  necessarily  previous ;  in  the  middle,^  we  have  considered 
the  arrangements  themselves ;  and,  in  the  end,*'  various  matters, 
naturally  arising  out  of  them,  or  which  have  incidentally  oc- 
curred during  the  time  of  their  being  discussed. 

And  thus  this  part  of  logical  speculation  appears  to  be 
finished. 

"  Many  learned  and  ingenious  observa-  or  to  judge  with  accuracy  and  elegance, 
tions  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  on  several        The  author  of  these  Arrangements  might 

other    parts   of   ancient   philosophy,  (the  have  availed  himself  of  many  citations  firom 

Peripatetic  in  particular,)  have  been  given  this  work,  highly  tending  to  illustrate  and 

to  the  world  in  a  tract  lately  published,  to  confirm  his  opinions,  but  unfortunately 

styled.  On   the  Origin   and    Progress  of  for  him,  the  greater  part  of  his  own  treatise 

Language,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  was  printed  off,  before  the  second  volume 

There  may  be  found,  too,  in  the  second  of  this  work,  appeared, 
volume,  many  judicious  and  curious  remarks        **  See  chap.  L  and  ii. 
on  style,  composition,  language,  particularly         P  See  from  chap.  liL  to  xir.  inclusive, 
the  English  ;  observations  of  the  hist  con-        ^  See  from  chap.  xr.  to  the  condusiott. 
sequence  to  those  who  wish  either  to  write 
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PHILOLOGICAL   INQUIRIES, 

ESSED  TO  MY  MUCH  ESTEEMED  RELATION  AND  FRIEND, 

EDWARD  HOOPER,  ESQ. 
OF  HURN-COURT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  HANTS. 


>iR, — Being  yourself  advanced  in  years,  you  wiH  the  more 
forgive  me,  if  I  claim  a  privilege  of  age,  and  pass  from 
)phy  to  Philology. 

may  compare  me,  if  you  please,  to  some  weary  traveller, 
aving  long  wandered  over  craggy  heights,  descends  at 
to  the  plains  below,  and  hopes,  at  his  jouruey'^s  end,  to 
imooth  and  easy  road. 

my  writings,  (such  as  they  are,)  they  have  answered  a 
3 1  always  wished,  if  they  have  led  men  to  inspect  authors 
erior  to  myself,  many  of  whose  works  (like  hidden  trea- 
iavc  lain  for  years  out  of  sight. 

bat,  however,  as  it  may,  I  shall  at  least  enjoy  the  pleasure 
recording  our  mutual  friendship ;  a  friendship  which  has 
:br  more  than  fifty  years,  and  which  I  think  so  much  for 
lour  to  have  merited  so  long. 
I  proceed  to  my  subject. 

he  great  events  of  nature '  led  mankind  to  admiration ; 
>sity  to  learn  the  cause  whence  such  events  should  arise, 
it  which  by  due  degrees  formed  Natural  Philosophy, 
kt  happened  in  the  natural  world,  happened  also  in  the 
.  Exquisite  productions,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  induced 
re  likewise  to  seek  the  cause ;  and  such  inquiries,  often 
d,  gave  birth  to  Philology. 

Jogy  should  hence  appear  to  be  of  a  most  comprehensive 
er,  and  to  include,  not  only  all  accounts  both  of  criticism 
tics,  but  of  every  thing  connected  with  letters,  be  it  spe- 
i  or  historical. 

treatise  which  follows  is  of  this  philological  kind,  and  will 
of  three  parts,  properly  distinct  from  each  other, 
first  will  be  an  investigation  of  the  rise  and  different 
of  criticism  and  critics. 

of  these  neat  events  are  enu-  the  quick  return  of  night  in  winter,  and 

f  Virgil — ihc  course  of  the  hear  the  slow  return  of  it  in  summer.     Virg. 

pses  of  the  sun  and  moon— earth-  Geoig.  iL  475,  &c 
be  flux  and  reflux  of  the  se^— 

2c2 
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The  second  will  be  an  illustration  of  critical  doctrines  and 
principles,  as  they  appear  in  distinguished  authors,  as  well 
ancient  as  modern. 

The  third  and  last  part  will  be  rather  historical  than  critical, 
being  an  essay  on  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  middle  age. 

These  subjects  of  speculation  being  despatched,  we  shall  here 
conclude  these  Philological  Inquiries. 

First  therefore  for  the  first,  the  rise  and  different  species  of 
criticism  and  critics. 


PART  I. 


CHAPTER  L 

CONCERNING  THE  RISE  OF  CRITICISM  IN  ITS  FIRST  SPECIES,  THE  PHILO* 
BOPHICAL.  EMINENT  PERSONS,  GREEKS  AND  ROMANS,  BY  WHOM  THU 
SPECIES  WAS  CULTIVATED. 

Those  who  can  imagine  that  the  rules  of  writing  were  first 
established,  and  that  men  then  wrote  in  conformity  to  them,  as 
they  make  conserves  and  comfits  by  referring  to  receipt-books, 
know  nothing  of  criticism,  either  as  to  its  origin  or  progress. 
The  truth  is,  they  were  authors  who  made  the  first  good  critics, 
and  not  critics  who  made  the  first  good  authors,  however  writers 
of  later  date  may  have  profited  by  critical  precepts. 

If  this  appear  strange,  we  may  refer  to  other  subjects.  Can 
we  doubt  that  men  had  music,  such,  indeed,  as  it  was,  before 
the  principles  of  harmony  were  established  into  a  science !  that 
diseases  were  healed,  and  buildings  erected,  before  medicine  and 
architecture  were  systematized  into  arts!  that  men  reasoned 
and  harangued  upon  matters  of  speculation  and  practice,  long 
before  there  were  professed  teachers  either  of  logic  or  of  rhetoric ! 
To  return  therefore  to  our  subject,  the  rise  and  progress  of 
criticism. 

Ancient  Greece  in  its  happy  days  was  the  seat  of  liberty,  of 
sciences,  and  of  arts.  In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of  wit,  the  epic 
writers  came  first ;  then  the  lyric ;  tnen  the  tragic ;  and  lastly 
the  historians,  the  comic  writers,  and  the  orators ;  each  in  their 
turns  delighting  whole  multitudes,  and  commanding  the  attention 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now  when  wise  and  thinking  men,  the 
subtle  investigators  of  principles  and  causes,  observed  the  won- 
derful effect  of  these  works  upon  the  human  mind,  they  were 
prompted  to  inquire  whence  this  should  proceed ;  for  that  it 
should  happen  merely  from  chance,  they  could  not  well  believe. 
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Here  therefore  we  have  the  rise  and  origin  of  criticism,  which 
in  its  beginning  was  '^  a  deep  and  philosophical  search  into  the 
primary  laws  and  elements  of  good  writing,  as  far  as  they  could 
be  collected  from  the  most  approved  performances."" 

In  this  contemplation  of  authors,  the  first  critics  not  only 
attended  to  the  powers  and  different  species  of  words ;  the  force 
of  numerous  composition,  whether  in  prose  or  verse ;  the  aptitude 
of  its  various  kinds  to  different  subjects ;  but  they  further  con- 
sidered that  which  is  the  basis  of  all,  that  is  to  say,  in  other 
words,  the  meaning  or  the  sense.  This  led  them  at  once  into 
the  most  curious  of  subjects;  the  nature  of  man  in  general;  the 
different  characters  of  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or  age ;  their 
reason  and  their  passions ;  how  the  one  was  to  be  persuaded,  the 
others  to  be  raised  or  calmed ;  the  places  or  repositories  to  which 
we  may  recur  when  we  want  proper  matter  for  any  of  these 
purposes.  Besides  all  this,  they  studied  sentiments  and  manners ; 
what  constitutes  a  work,  one ;  what  a  whole  and  parts ;  what 
the  essence  of  probable,  and  even  of  natural  fiction,  as  contri- 
buting to  constitute  a  just  dramatic  fable. 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Plato. 
But  Aristotle,  his  disciple,  who  may  be  called  the  systematizer 
of  his  master''6  doctrines,  has  in  his  two  treatises  of  Poetry  and 
Bhetoric,**  with  such  wonderful  penetration,  developed  every 
part  of  the  subject,  that  he  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of 
criticism,  both  from  the  age  when  he  lived,  and  from  his  truly 
transcendent  genius.  The  criticism  which  this  capital  writer 
taught,  has  so  intimate  a  correspondence  and  alliance  with 
philosophy,  that  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  name  than  that  of 
philosophical  criticism. 

To  Aristotle  succeeded  his  disciple  Theophrastus,  who  followed 
his  master^s  example  in  the  study  of  criticism,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.** 
But  all  the  critical  works  of  Theophrastus,  as  well  as  of  many 
others,  are  now  lost.  The  principal  authors  of  the  kind  now 
remaining  in  Greek,  are  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus,  Dionysius  Longinus,  together  with  Hermogenes, 
Aphthonius,  and  a  few  others. 

Of  these  the  most  masterly  seems  to  be  Demetrius,  who  was 
the  earliest,  and  who  appears  to  follow  the  precepts,  and  even 
the  text  of  Aristotle,  with  far  greater  attention  than  any  of  the 
rest.  His  examples,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  sometimes  ob- 
scure; but  this  we  rather  impute  to  the  destructive  hand  of 
time,  which  has  prevented  us  from  seeing  many  of  the  original 
authors. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  the  next  in  order,  may  be  said  to 

^  To  nidi  M  read  not  this  anthor  io  the    that  of  his  Art  of  Poetry  by  Dacier ;  both  of 
•ngiiia],  we  fBconimeiid  the  French  trans-    them  elaborate  and  Uudable  performances, 
la^on  of  hii  Rhetoric  by  Cassandre,  and        «  Vid.  Diog.  Laert  lib.  t.  s.  46,  47,  4c 
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have  written  with  jndgment  upon  the  force  of  nnmeroos  compo- 
sitioD.  not  to  mention  other  tracts  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  and 
those  also  critical  as  well  as  historical.  Longinus,  who  was  in 
time  far  later  than  these,  seems  principally  to  hare  had  in  view 
the  passions  and  the  imagination ;  in  the  treating  of  whidi  he  has 
acquired  a  jast  applause,  and  expressed  himself  with  a  dignity 
suitable  to  the  subject.  The  rest  of  the  Greek  critics,  though 
they  hare  said  many  useful  things,  have  yet  so  minutely  multi- 
plied the  rules  of  art,  and  so  much  confined  themselves  to  the 
oratory  of  the  tribunal,  that  they  appear  of  no  great  service  as 
to  good  TiTiting  in  general. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  first  critic  of  note  was  Cicero,  who, 
though  far  below  Aristotle  in  depth  of  philosophy,  may  be  said, 
like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his  countrymen.  AiB  his  ^ebrated 
treatise  concerning  the  Orator^  is  written  in  dialogue,  where  the 
speakers  introduced  are  the  greatest  men  of  his  nation,  we  hare 
incidentally  an  elegant  sample  of  those  manners,  and  that  polite- 
ness, which  were  peculiar  to  the  leading  characters  during  the 
Boman  commonwealth.  There  we  may  see  the  behaviour  <ii 
free  and  accomplished  men,  before  a  baser  address  had  set  that 
standard,  which  has  been  too  often  taken  for  good-breeding  ever 
since. 

Next  to  Cicero  came  Horace,  who  often  in  other  parts  of  his 
writings  acts  the  critic  and  scholar,  but  whose  Art  of  Poetry  is  a 
standard  of  its  kind,  and  too  well  known  to  need  any  enoomiuoi. 
After  Horace  arose  Quinctilian,  Cicero^s  admirer  and  follower; 
who  appears  by  his  works  not  only  learned  and  ingenious,  but 
(what  is  still  more)  an  honest  and  a  worthy  man.  He  likewise 
dwells  too  much  upon  the  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  a  fisict  no  way 
surprising,  when  we  consider  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  an  age, 
when  tyrannic  government  being  the  fashion  of  the  times,  ihtii 
nobler  species  of  eloquence,  I  mean  the  popular  and  deliberative, 
was,  with  all  things  truly  liberal,  degenerated  and  sank.  The 
latter  Latin  rhetoricians  there  is  no  need  to  mention,  as  they 
little  help  to  illustrate  the  subject  in  hand.  I  would  onJy  repeat 
that  the  species  of  criticism  here  mentioned,  as  far  at  least  as 
handled  by  the  more  able  masters,  is  that  which  we  have  de- 
nominated criticism  philosophical.  We  are  now  to  proceed  to 
another  species. 

'  This  treatiie,  being  the  work  of  a  ca-  both  for  language  and  icntimeBt,is  pcibipt 

pital  orator  on  the  subject  of  his  own  art,  as  pathetic,  and  in  that  Tiew  as  snb^e,  u 

may  &iriy  be  pronounced  a  capital  per-  any  thing  remaining  among  thfi  writings  fli 

formance.    The  proem  to  the  third  book,  the  ancients. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

eOHCEBNINO  TH£  PBOORESS  OF  CRITICISM  IN  ITS  SECOND  SPECIES,  THE 
HISTORICAL.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  CRITICS,  BY  WHOM  THIS  SPECIES 
OF  CGEIITICISM  WAS  CULTIVATED, 

As  to  the  criticism  already  treated,  we  find  it  not  confined  to  any 
one  particular  author,  but  containing  general  rules  of  art,  either 
for  judging  or  writing,  confirmed  by  the  example  not  of  one 
author,  but  of  many.  But  we  know  from  experience,  that,  in 
process  of  time,  langu^es,  customs,  manners,  laws,  governments, 
and  religions  insensibly  change.  The  Macedonian  tyranny,  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Chseronea,  wrought  much  of  thjs  kind  io 
Greece ;  and  the  Roman  tyranny,  after  the  fatal  battles  of 
Pbarsalia  and  Philippi,  carried  it  throughout  the  known  world." 
Hence,  therefore,  of  things  obsolete,  the  names  became  obsolete 
alsa;  and  authors,  who  in  their  own  age  were  intelligible  and 
easy,  io  after>days  grew  difficult  and  obscure.  Here,  then,  we 
behold  the  rise  of  a  second  race  of  critics,  the  tribe  of  scholiasts, 
commentators,  and  explainers. 

These  naturally  attached  themselves  to  particular  authors. 
Aristarchus,  Did3nnus,  Eustathius,  and  many  others,  bestowed 
their  labours  upon  Homer ;  Proclus  and  Tzetzes  upon  Heaod ; 
the  same  Proclui^  and  Olympiodorus  upon  Plato ;  Simplicius, 
Ammonius,  and  Philoponus  upon  Aristotle;  Ulpian  upon  De- 
mosthenes ;  Macrobius  and  Asconius  upon  Cicero ;  Calliergus 
upon  Theocritus ;  Donatus  upon  Terence ;  Servius  ypon  Virgil ; 
Aero  and  Porphyrio  upon  Horace ;  and  so  with  respect  to  others, 
as  well  philosophers  as  poets  and  orators.  To  these  scholiasts 
may  be  added  the  several  composers  of  lexicons,  such  as  Hesy- 
chius,  Philoxenus,  Suidas,  &c. ;  also  the  writers  upon  grammar, 
aoch  as  Apollonius,  Priscian,  Sosipater,  Charisius,  &c.  Now  all 
these  pains-taking  men,  considered  together,  may  be  said  to  have 
completed  another  species  of  criticism,  a  species  which,  in  dis- 
tinction to  the  former,  we  call  criticism  historical. 

And  thus  things  continued,  though  in  a  declining  way,  till, 
after  many  a  severe  and  unsuccessful  plunge,  the  Roman  empire 
sunk  through  the  West  of  Europe.  Latin  then  soon  lost  its 
purity ;  Greek  they  hardly  knew ;  classics  and  their  scholiasts 
were  no  longer  studied ;  and  an  age  succeeded  of  legends  and 
crusades. 

e  See  Hermes,  p.  239, 240. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

MODERNS    EMINENT    IN    THE   TWO   SPECIES  OF   CRITICISM    BEFORE   MEN- 
TIONED, THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  THE  HISTORICAL THE  LAST  SORT 

OF  CRITTC8    MORE   NUMEROUS THOSE  MENTIONED  IN   THIS  CHAPTKB 

CONFINED  TO  THE  GREEK  AND  LATIN  LANGUAGES. 

At  length,  after  a  long  and  barbarous  period,  when  the  shades 
of  monkery  began  to  retire,  and  the  light  of  humanity  once  again 
to  dawn,  the  arts  also  of  criticism  insensibly  reviyed.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  the  authors  of  the  philosophical  sort  (I  mean  that  which 
respects  the  causes  and  principles  of  good  writing  in  general) 
were  not  many  in  number.  However,  of  this  rank  among  the 
Italians  were  Vida  and  the  elder  Scaliger;  among  the  French 
were  Rapin,  Bouhours,  Boileau,  together  with  Bossu,  the  most 
methodic  and  accurate  of  them  all.  In  our  own  country,  our 
nobility  may  be  said  to  have  distinguished  themselves:  lord 
Roscommon,  in  his  Essay  upon  translated  Verse;  the  dnke  of 
Buckingham,  in  his  Essay  on  Poetry ;  and  lord  Shaftesbury,  in 
his  treatise  called  Advice  to  an  Author :  to  whom  may  be  added 
eur  late  admired  genius,  Pope,  in  his  truly  elegant  poem,  the 
Essay  upon  Criticism. 

The  discourses  of  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  upon  Painting  have, 
after  a  philosophical  manner,  investigated  the  prinoiples  of  an 
art,  which  no  one  in  practice  better  verified  than  himself. 

We  have  mentioned  these  discourses,  not  only  from  their 
merit,  but  as  they  incidentally  teach  us,  that  to  write  well  upon 
a  liberal  art,  we  must  write  philosophically ;  that  all  the  liberal 
arts  in  their  principles  are  congenial ;  and  that  these  principles, 
when  traced  to  their  common  source,  are  found  all  to  terminate 
in  the  first  philosophy.' 

But  to  pursue  our  subject.  However  small  among  modems 
may  be  the  number  of  these  philosophical  critics,  the  writers  of 
historical  or  explanatory  criticism  have  been  in  a  manner  in-> 
numerable.  To  name,  out  of  many,  only  a  few :  of  Italy  were 
Beroaldus,  Ficinus,  Viotorius,  and  Robertellus;  of  the  Higher 
and  Lower  Germany  were  Erasmus,  Sylburgius,  Le  Clerc,  and 
Fabricius ;  of  France  were  Lambin,  Du  Vail,  Harduin,  Cappero^ 
nerius ;  of  England  were  Stanley,  (editor  of  i^schylus,)  Gktaker, 
Davis,  Clarke,  (editor  of  Homer ;)  together  with  multitudes  more 
from  every  region  and  quarter. 

Thick  a«  autumnal  leaves,  t|iat  8tft>w  the  broo)u 
In  VallombroML 

^  See  Hermes,  p.  154,  and  Philosophical    pkUoMpk^  in  the  index  to  those  Aim^e- 
Arrangements,  p.  356 ;  also  the  words yirs^    ments. 
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But  I  fear  I  have  given  a  strange  catalogue,  where  we  seek 
in  vain  for  such  illustrious  personages  as  Sesostris,  Cyrus,  Alex- 
ander, Csesar,  Attila,  Tottila,  Tamerlane,  &;c.  The  heroes  of  my 
work  (if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them  so)  have  only  aimed 
in  retirement  to  present  us  with  knowledge.  Knowledge  only 
was  their  object,  not  havoc,  nor  devastation. 

After  commentators  and  editors,  we  must  not  forget  the  com- 
pilers of  lexicons  and  dictionaries,  such  as  Charles  and  Henry 
Stevens,  Favorinus,  Constantine,  Budseus,  Cooper,  Faber,  Vossius, 
and  others.  To  these  also  we  may  add  the  authors  upon  gram- 
mar :  in  which  subject  the  learntfd  Greeks,  when  they  quitted 
the  East,  led  the  way,  Moschopulus,  Chrysoloras,  Lascaris,  Theo- 
dore Graza ;  then  in  Italy,  Laurentius  Valla ;  in  England,  Grocin 
and  Linacer ;  in  Spain,  Sanctius ;  ^  in  the  Low  Countries,  Vos- 
sius; in  France,  Csesar  Scaliger,  by  his  residence,  though  by 
birth  an  Italian,  together  with  those  able  writers  Mess,  de  Port 
B>oyal.  Nor  ought  we  to  omit  the  writers  of  philological  epistles, 
such  as  Emanuel  Martin  ;  ^  nor  the  writers  of  literary  catalogues, 
(in  French  called  catalogues  raisonnSes^)  such  as  the  account  of 
the  manuscripts  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  by  Lambecius ; 
or  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  library,  by  Michael 
Gasiri.^ 

t  SanctiQB,  towards  the  end  of  the  six-  Latin   with    facility  and    elegance.     Hit 

teenth  century,  was  professor  of  rhetoric,  works,  containing  tweWe  books  of  epistlei, 

and  of  the  Greek  tongue,  in  the  university  and  a  few  other  pieces,  were  printed  in 

of  Salamanca.     He  wrote  many  works,  but  Spain  about  the  year  1735,  at  the  priyate 

his  most  celebrated  is  that  which  bears  the  expense  of  that  respectable  statesman  and 

name  of  Sandii  Minerva^  geu  de  Causis  Lin-  scholar,  sir  Benjamin  Keene,  the  British 

ffum  LaHna,     This   inyaluable  book   (to  ambassador,  to  whom  they  were  inscribed 

which  the  author  of  these  treatises  readily  in  a  classical  dedication  by  the  learned 

owns  himself  indebted  for  his  first  rational  dean  himself  then  living  at  Alicant    Ai 

ideas  of  grammar  and  language)  was  pub-  copies  of  this  edition  soon  became  scarce, 

Hshed  by  Sanctius  at  Salamanca  in  the  year  the  book  was  reprinted  by  Wesselingius,  in 

1587.     Its  superior  merit  soon  made  it  a  fiedr  quarto,  (the  two  tomes  being  usually 

known  through  Europe,  and  caused  it  to  bound  together,)  at  Amsterdam,  in  the  year 

pass   through  many  editions  in  dififerent  1738. 

place*.  The  most  common  edition  is  a  large        *  Michael  Casiri,  the  learned  librarian  of 

octaro,  printed  at*  Amsterdam  in  the  year  the  Escurial,  has  been  enabled,  by  the  muni- 

1733,  and  illustrated  with  notes  by  the  ficence  of  ^e  last  and  present  kings  of 

learned  Perizonius.  Spain,  to  publish  an  accurate  and  erudito 

i>  Emanuel  Martin  was  dean  of  Alicant  catalogue  of  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  that 

in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  curious  library,  a  work  well  becoming  iti 

He  appears  from  his  writings,  as  well  as  royal  patrons,  as  it  gives  an  ample  exhi- 

from  his  history,  to  have  been  a  person  of  bition  of  Arabic  literature  in  all  its  various 

pleasing  and  amiable  manners;  to  have  branches  of  poetry,  philosophy,  divinity, 

been  an  able  antiquarian,  and,  as  such,  a  history,  &c     But  of  Uiese  manuscripts  we 

friend  to  the  celebrated  Mont&ucon ;  to  shall  say  more  in  the  Appendix,  subjoined 

have  cultivated  with  eagerness  the  various  to  the  end  of  these  Inquiries, 
studies  of  humanity,  and  to  have  written 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MODERN    CRITICS   OF    THE    EXPLANATORY    KIND,    COMMENTING    MODERN 
W  RITERS LEX  ICOGRAPHERS GRAMMAR!  ANS— -TRANSLATORS. 

Though  much  historical  explanation  has  been  bestowed  on  tbe 
ancient  classics,  yet  have  the  authors  of  our  own  country  by  no 
means  been  forgotten,  having  exercised  many  critics  of  learning 
and  ingenuity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton  (besides  his  fine  edition  of  Theocritus) 
has  given  a  curious  history  of  English  poetry  during  the  middle 
centuries ;  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  much  accurate  and  diversified  erudition 
upon  Chaucer ;  Mr.  Upton,  a  learned  comment  on  the  Fairy 
Queen  of  Spencer ;  Mr.  Addison,  many  polite  and  elegant  Spec- 
tators on  the  conduct  and  beauties  of  the  Paradise  Lost;  Dr. 
Warton,  an  Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings  of  Pope,  a  work 
filled  with  speculations,  in  a  taste  perfectly  pure.  Tbe  lovers  of 
literature  would  not  forgive  me,  were  I  to  omit  that  ornament 
of  her  sex  and  country,  the  critic  and  patroness  of  our  illustrious 
Shakspeare,  Mrs.  Montagu.  For  the  honour  of  criticism,  not 
only  the  divines  already  mentioned,  but  others  also,  of  rank  still 
superior,  have  bestowed  their  labours  upon  our  capital  poets,^ 
suspending  for  a  while  their  severer  studies,  to  relax  in  these 
regions  of  genius  and  imagination. 

The  dictionaries  of  Minshew,  Skinner,  Spelman,  Sumner, 
Junius,  and  Johnson,  are  all  well  known,  and  justly  esteemed. 
Such  is  the  merit  of  the  last,  that  our  language  does  not  possess 
a  more  copious,  learned,  and  valuable  work.  For  grammatical 
knowledge,  we  ought  to  mention  with  distinction  the  learned 
prelate.  Dr.  Lowth,  bishop  of  London ;  whose  admirable  tract 
on  the  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  every  lover  of  that 
language  ought  to  study  and  understand,  if  he  would  write,  or 
even  speak  it,  with  purity  and  precision. 

Let  my  countrjnnen,  too,  reflect,  that  in  studjdng  a  work  upon 
this  subject,  they  arc  not  only  studying  a  language  in  which  it 
becomes  them  to  be  knowing,  but  a  language  which  can  boast  of 
as  many  good  books  as  any  among  the  living  or  modern  languages 
of  Europe.  The  writers,  bom  and  educated  in  a  free  country, 
have  been  left  for  years  to  their  native  freedom.  Their  pages 
have  been  never  defiled  with  an  ind^x  expurgatorius^  nor  th«r 
genius  ever  shackled  with  the  terrors  of  an  inquisition. 

May  this  invaluable  privilege  never  be  impaired  either  by  the 
hand  of  power,  or  by  licentious  abuse. 

Perhaps  with  the  critics  just  described  I  ought  to  arrange 
translators,  if  it  be  true  that  translation  is  a  species  of  explana- 

^  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Cowley,  Pope. 


^ 
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tiou,  which  differs  no  otherwise  from  explanatory  comments, 
than  that  these  attend  to  parts,  while  transhition  goes  to  the 
whole. 

Now  as  translators  arc  infinite,  and  many  of  them  (to  borrow 
a  phrase  from  sportsmen)  unqualified  persons,  I  shall  enumerate 
only  a  few,  and  those  such  as  for  their  merits  have  been  de- 
servedly esteemed. 

Of  this  number  I  may  very  truly  reckon  Meric  Gasaubon,  the 
translator  of  Marcus  Antoninus ;  Mrs.  Garter,  the  translator  of 
Epictetus ;  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  translator  of  many  of  Plato^s 
Dialogues.  All  these  seem  to  have  accurately  understood  the 
original  language  from  which  they  translated.  But  that  is  not 
all.  The  authors  translated  being  philosophers,  the  translators 
appear  to  have  studied  the  style  of  their  philosophy,  well 
knowing  that  in  ancient  Greece  every  sect  of  philosophy,  like 
every  science  and  art,  had  a  language  of  its  own.^ 

To  these  may  be  added  the  respectable  name  of  Melmoth  and 
of  Hampton,  of  Franklyn  and  of  Potter ;  nor  should  I  omit  a 
few  others,  whose  labours  have  been  similar,  did  I  not  recollect 
the  trite,  though  elegant  admonition, 

Fogit  irrepuabile  tempiia, 
Singula  dum  capti  circumvectamiir  amore.  Viig. 

Yet  one  translation  I  can  by  no  means  forget,  I  mean  that  of 
Xenophon^s  Gyropsedia,  or  the  Institution  of  Cyrus,  by  the  Hon. 
Maurice  Ashley  Cowper,  son  to  the  second  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  brother  to  the  third,  who  was  author  of  the  Gharacteristics. 
This  translation  is  made  in  all  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the 
original,  and  to  it  the  translator  has  prefixed  a  truly  philo- 
sophical dedication,  addressed  to  my  mother,  who  was  one  of  his 
sisters. 

I  esteem  it  an  honour  to  call  this  author  my  uncle,  and  that 
not  only  from  his  rank,  but  much  more  from  his  learning,  and 
unblemished  virtue;  qualities  which  the  love  of  retirement  (where 
he  thought  they  could  be  best  cultivated)  induced  him  to  con- 
ceal, rather  than  to  produce  in  public. 

The  first  edition  of  this  translation,  consisting  of  two  octavo 
volumes,  was  published  soon  after  his  decease,  in  the  year  1728. 
Between  this  time  and  the  year  1770,  the  book  has  passed 
through  a  second  and  a  third  edition,  not  with  the  eclat  of 
popular  applause,  but  with  the  silent  approbation  of  the  studious 
few. 

'  See  Hermes,  p.  195. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

RISE  OF  THE  THIRD  SPECIE8  OP  CRITICISM,  THE  CORRECTIVB PRACTISED 

BY  THE  ANCIENTS,  BUT  MUCH  MORE  BY  THE  MODERNS,  AND  WHY. 

But  we  are  now  to  inquire  after  another  species  of  criticism. 
All  ancient  books,  having  been  preserved  by  transcription,  were 
liable  through  ignorance,  negligence,  or  fraud,  to  be  corrupted  in 
three  different  ways ;  that  is  to  say,  by  retrenchings,  by  additions, 
and  by  alterations. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  a  third  sort  of  criticism  arose,  and  that 
was  criticism  corrective.  The  business  of  this  at  first  was  pain- 
fully to  collate  all  the  various  copies  of  authority ;  and  then,  from 
amidst  the  variety  of  readings  thus  collected,  to  establish  by 
good  reasons  either  the  true,  or  the  most  probable.  In  this  sense 
we  may  call  such  criticism,  not  only  corrective,  but  authoritative. 

As  the  number  of  these  corruptions  must  needs  have  increased 
by  length  of  time,  hence  it  has  happened  that  corrective  criticism 
has  become  much  more  necessary  in  these  latter  ages,  than  it 
was  in  others  more  ancient.  Not  but  that  even  in  ancient  days 
various  readings  have  been  noted.  Of  this  kind  there  are  a 
multitude  in  the  text  of  Homer ;  a  fact  not  singular,  when  we 
consider  his  great  antiquity.  In  the  comments  of  Ammonius 
and  Philoponus  upon  Aristotle,  there  is  mention  made  of  several 
in  the  text  of  that  philosopher,  which  these  his  commentators 
compare  and  examine. 

We  find  the  same  in  Aulus  Gellius,  as  to  the  Roman  authors ; 
where  it  is  withal  remarkable,  that,  even  in  that  early  period, 
much  stress  is  laid  upon  the  authority  of  ancient  manuscripts,'" 
a  reading  in  Cicero  being  justified  from  a  copy  made  by  his 
learned  freedman.  Tiro ;  and  a  reading  in  YirgiPs  G^orgics,  from 
a  book  which  had  once  belonged  to  YirgiPs  family. 

But  since  the  revival  of  literature,  to  correct  has  been  a 
business  of  much  more  latitude,  having  continually  employed,  for 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  both  the  pains  of  the  most  laborious, 
and  the  wits  of  the  most  acute.  Many  of  the  learned  men  before 
enumerated  were  not  only  famous  as  historical  critics,  but  as 
corrective  also.  Such  were  the  two  Scaligers,  (of  whom  one  has 
been  already  mentioned,")  the  two  Casaubons,  Salmasius,  the 
Heinsii,  Grsevius,  the  Crronovii,  Burman,  Kuster,  Wasse,  Bentley, 
Pearce,  and  Markland.  In  the  same  class,  and  in  a  rank  highly 
eminent,  I  place  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall,  who,  in  his  Emendsr 
tions  upon  Suidas,  and  his  edition  of  Longinus,  has  shewn  a 
critical  acumen,  and  a  compass  of  learning,  that  may  justly 

■"  See  AuloB  (Gellius,  lib.  L  c.  7.  and  21.    Macrob.  SatariL  lib.  L  c.  5. 
n  Page  392. 
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arrange  him  with  the  most  distinguished  scholars.  Nor  must  I 
forget  Dr.  Taylor,  residentiary  of  St.  PauFs ;  nor  Mr.  Upton, 
prebendary  of  Rochester.  The  former,  by  his  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes, (as  far  as  he  lived  to  carry  it,)  by  his  Lysias,  by  his 
comment  on  the  Marmor  Sandvicense,  and  other  critical  pieces ; 
the  latter,  by  his  correct  and  elegant  edition,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  of  Arrian'^s  Epictetus,  (the  first  of  the  kind  that  had  any 
pretensions  to  be  called  complete ;)  have  rendered  themselves,  as 
scholars,  lasting  ornaments  of  their  country.  These  two  valuable 
men  were  the  friends  of  my  youth ;  the  companions  of  my  social 
as  well  as  my  literary  hours.  I  admired  them  for  their  eru- 
dition ;  I  loved  them  for  their  virtue :  they  are  now  no  more. 

His  saltern  accumulem  donis,  et  fiingar  inaoi 

Munere.  Virg. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

CamCISM  MAY  HAVE  BEEN  ABUSED YET  DEFENDED,  At  OP  THE  LAST 

IMPORTANCE  TO  THE  CAUSE  OP  LITERATURE. 

But  here  was  the  misfortune  of  this  last  species  of  criticism. 
The  best  of  things  may  pass  into  abuse.  There  were  numerous 
corruptions  in  many  of  the  finest  authors,  which  neither  ancient 
editions  nor  manuscripts  could  heal.  What,  then,  was  to  be 
done  ?  Were  forms  so  fair  to  remain  disfigured,  and  be  seen  for 
ever  under  such  apparent  blemishes  ?  "  No,  (says  a  critic,)  con- 
jecture can  cure  all :  conjecture,  whose  performances  are,  for  the 
most  part,  more  certain  than  any  thing  that  we  can  exhibit  from 
the  authority  of  manuscripts.""®  We  will  not  ask,  upon  this 
wonderful  assertion,  how,  if  so  certain,  can  it  be  called  con- 
jecture !  It  is  enough  to  observe,  (be  it  called  as  it  may,)  that 
this  spirit  of  conjecture  has  too  often  passed  into  an  intemperate 
excess ;  and  then,  whatever  it  may  have  boasted,  has  done  more 
mischief  by  far  than  good.  Authors  have  been  taken  in  hand, 
like  anatomical  subjects,  only  to  display  the  skill  and  abilities  of 
the  artist ;  so  that  the  end  of  many  an  edition  seems  often  to 
have  been  no  more  than  to  exhibit  the  great  sagacity  and  erudi- 
tion of  an  editor.  The  joy  of  the  task  was  the  honour  of 
mending ;  while  corruptions  were  sought  with  a  more  than  com- 
mon attention,  as  each  of  them  afiorded  a  testimony  ta  the 
editor  and  his  art. 

And  here  I  beg  leave,  by  way  of  digression,  to  relate  a  short 
story  concerning  a  noted  empiric.  "  Being  once  in  a  ball-room 
crowded  with  company,  he  was  asked  by  a  gentleman.  What  he 

^  Ploia  igitur  in  Horatianis  bis  curis  ex     sidio  ;  et,  nisi  me  omnia  fallnnt,  plemmque 
oonjectnn  exhibemns,qQam  excodicum  sub-    certiora. — Bentleii  Pne&t  ad  Horat. 
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thought  of  such  a  lady  I  was  it  not  pity  that  she  squinted^ 
Squint !  sir !  replied  the  doctor,  I  wish  every  lady  in  the  room 
squinted ;  there  is  not  a  man  in  Europe  can  cure  squinting  but 
myself." 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  Well,  indeed,  would  it  be  for 
the  cause  of  letters,  were  this  bold  conjectural  spirit  confined  to 
works  of  second  rate,  where,  let  it  change,  expunge,  or  add,  as 
happens,  it  may  be  tolerably  sure  to  leave  matters  as  they  were ; 
or  if  not  much  better,  at  least  not  much  worse.  But  when  the 
divine  geniuses  of  higher  rank,  whom  we  not  only  applaud,  but 
in  a  manner  revere,  when  these  come  to  be  attempted  by 
petulant  correctors,  and  to  be  made  the  subject  of  their  wanton 
caprice,  how  can  we  but  exclaim,  with  a  kind  of  religious  ab- 
horrence, 

Procul !  0  !  procul  cste  profiuii ! 

These  sentiments  may  be  applied  even  to  the  celebrated 
Bentley.  It  would  have  become  that  able  writer,  though  in 
literature  and  natural  abilities  among  the  first  of  his  age,  had  he 
been  more  temperate  in  his  criticism  upon  the  Paradise  Lost ; 
had  he  not  so  repeatedly  and  injuriously  offered  violence  to  its 
author,  from  an  affected  superiority,  to  which  he  had  no  pre- 
tence. But  the  rage  of  conjecture  seems  to  have  seized  him,  as 
that  of  jealousy  did  Medea  ;P  a  rage  which  she  confessed  herself 
unable  to  resist,  although  she  knew  the  mischiefs  it  would 
prompt  her  to  perpetrate. 

And  now,  to  obviate  an  unmerited  censure,  (as  if  I  vrorb  an 
enemy  to  the  thing,  from  being  an  enemy  to  its  abuse,)  I  would 
have  it  remembered,  it  is  not  either  with  criticism  or  critics  that 
I  presume  to  find  fault.  The  art,  and  its  professors,  while  they 
practise  it  with  temper,  I  truly  honour ;  and  think  that,  were  it 
not  for  their  acute  and  learned  labours,  we  should  be  in  danger 
of  degenerating  into  an  age  of  dunces. 

Indeed,  critics  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  metaphor)  are  a  sort 
of  masters  of  the  ceremony  in  the  court  of  letters,  through 
whose  assistance  we  are  introduced  into  some  of  the  first  and 
best  company.  Should  we  ever,  therefore,  by  idle  prejudices 
against  pedantry,  verbal  accuracies,  and  we  know  not  what, 
come  to  slight  their  art,  and  reject  them  from  our  favour,  it  is 
well  we  do  not  slight  also  those  classics  with  whom  criticism 
converses,  becoming  content  to  read  them  in  translations,  or 
(what  is  still  worse)  in  translations  of  translations,  or  (what  is 
worse  even  than  that)  not  to  read  them  at  all.  And  I  will  be 
bold  to  assert,  if  that  should  ever  happen,  we  shall  speedily 
return  into  those  days  of  darkness,  out  of  which  we  happily 
emerged  upon  the  revival  of  ancient  literature. 

P  See  the  Medea  of  Earipides,  v.  1078.    See  aUo  Philosoph.  AxiangemeDti,  p.  874. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

CONCLUSION.      RECAPITULATION*      PREPARATION  FOB  THE  SiOCOND  PART. 

And  80  much  at  present  for  critics  and  learned  editors.  So  much 
also  for  the  origin  and  progress  of  criticism ;  which  has  been 
divided  into  three  species,  the  philosophicaJ,  the  historical,  and 
the  corrective :  the  philosophical,  treating  of  the  principles  and 
primary  causes  of  good  writing  in  general ;  the  historical,  being 
conversant  in  particular  facts,  customs,  phrases,  &;c. ;  and  the 
corrective,  being  divided  into  the  authoritative  and  the  con- 
jectural ;  the  authoritative,  depending  on  the  collation  of  manu*- 
scripts  and  the  best  editions ;  the  conjectural,  on  the  sagacity  and 
erudition  of  editors.^ 

As  the  first  part  of  these  inquiries  ends  here,  we  are  now  to 
proceed  to  the  second  part,  a  specimen  of  the  doctrines  and 
principles  of  criticism,  as  they  are  illustrated  in  the  writings  of 
the  most  distinguished  authors. 


PART  II. 


INTRODUCTION. 

We  are,  in  the  following  part  of  this  work,  to  give  a  specimen 
of  those  doctrines,  which  having  been  slightly  touched  in  the 
first  part,  we  are  now  to  illustrate  more  amply,  by  referring  to 
examples,  as  well  ancient  as  modern. 

It  has  been  already  hinted,  that  among  writers  the  epic  came 
first ;  ^  it  has  been  hinted  likewise,  that  nothing  excellent  in  9 
literary  way  happens  merely  by  chance.'' 

Mention  also  has  been  made  of  numerous  composition,^  and 
the  force  of  it  suggested,  though  little  said  further. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  theory  of  whole  and  parts,"^  ao  es* 
sential  to  the  very  being  of  a  legitimate  composition ;  ^ad  the 
theory  also  of  sentiment  and  manners,*  both  of  which  naturally 
belong  to  every  whole,  called  dramatic. 

Nor  can  we  on  this  occasion  omit  a  few  speculations  on  the 

^  For  the  first  species  of  criticism,  sec  they  might  too  much  intemipt  the  con- 

p.  388.    For  the  second  species,  see  p.  390.  tinmty  of  the  text,  they  have  been  joined 

For  ike  tiiird  speeies,  see  p.  396,  to  the  end  with  other  pieces,  in  the  forming  of  an  Ap* 

of  the  chapter  following;^  p.  398.  pendix. 

There  are  a  few  other  notes  besides  the  •  Page  388.                  •*  Page  389. 

preceding ;  bat  as  some  of  them  were  long,  <^  Ibid.                           *  Ibid, 

and  it  was  apprehended  for  that  reason  that  "  Ibid. 
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fable  or  action ;  gpeculations  necesBarily  connected  with  everj 
drama,  and  which  we  shall  illustrate  from  tragedy,  its  most 
striking  species. 

And  here,  if  it  should  be  objected  that  we  refer  to  English 
authors,  the  connection  should  be  remembered  between  good 
authors  of  every  country,  as  far  as  they  all  draw  from  the  same 
sources,  the  sources  I  mean  of  nature  and  of  truth.  A  like 
apology  may  be  made  for  inquiries  concerning  the  EInglish 
tongue,  and  how  far  it  may  be  made  susceptible  of  classie 
decoration.  All  languages  are  in  some  degree  congenial,  and, 
both  in  their  matter  and  their  form,  are  founded  upon  the  same 
principles.* 

What  is  here  said,  will,  we  hope,  sufficiently  justify  the  fol- 
lowing detail ;  a  detail  naturally  arising  from  the  former  part  of 
the  plan,  by  being  founded  upon  expressions,  not  sufficiently 
there  developed. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first :  that  the  epic  poets  led  the  way ; 
and  that  nothing  excellent,  in  a  literary  view,  happens  merely 
by  chance. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THAT  THB  EPIC  WRFFERS  CAME  FIRST,  AND  THAT  NOTHING  EXCELLENT 
IN  LriBRART  PEBFORMANCES  HAPPENS  MERELY  FROM  CHANCE — 
THE  CAUSES,  OR  REASONS  OF  SUCH  EXCELLBNCE,  ILLUSTRATED 
BT  EXAMPLES. 

It  appears,  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but  in  other  countries,  more 
barbarous,  the  first  writmgs  were  in  metre,^  and  of  an  epic  cast, 
recording  wars,  battles,  heroes,  ghosts;  the  marvellous  always, 
and  often  the  incredible.  Men  seemed  to  have  thought,  that 
the  higher  they  soared,  the  more  important  they  should  appear; 
and  that  the  common  life  which  they  then  lived,  was  a  thing 
too  contemptible  to  merit  imitation. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  till  this  common  life  was 
rendered  respectable  by  more  refined  and  polished  manners,  that 
men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  so  as  to  gain  them  applause. 

Even  in  Greece  itself,  tragedy  had  attained  its  maturity 
many  years  before  comedy,^  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  with  that  of  Philemon  and 
Menander. 

For  ourselves,  we  shall  find  most  of  our  first  poets  prone  to  a 
turgid  bombast,  and  most  of  our  first  prosaic  writers  to  a 
pedantic  stiffiiess,  which  rude  styles  gradually  improved,  but 

'  Hermea,  {k  217.  ^  Aristot  Poet  c.  4.  p.  227.  edit.  Sylh. 

t  Temple's  Works,  toI.  L  p.  239.  foL  edit    Also  Chaiacteristics,  vol  i.  p.  2ii. 
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re&died  not  a  classical  purity  sooner  than  Tillotson,  Dryden, 
Addison,  Shaftesbury,  Prior,  Pope,  Atterbury,  &c.  &c. 

As  to  what  is  asserted  soon  after  upon  the  efficacy  of  causes 
in  works  of  ingenuity  and  art,  we  think  in  general,  that  the 
offect  must  always  be  proportioned  to  its  cause.  It  is  hard  for 
him,  who  reasons  attentively,  to  refer  to  chance  any  superlative 
production.^ 

Effects  indeed  strike  us,  when  we  are  not  thinking  about  the 
cause ;  yet  may  we  be  assured,  if  we  reflect,  that  a  cause  there 
is,  and  that  too  a  cause  intelligent  and  rational.  Nothing  would 
perhaps  more  contribute  to  give  us  a  taste  truly  critical,  than 
on  every  occasion  to  investigate  this  cause ;  and  to  ask  ourselves, 
upon  feeling  any  uncommon  effect,  why  we  are  thus  delighted ; 
why  thus  affected ;  why  melted  into  pity ;  why  made  to  shudder 
ivith  horror! 

Till  this  whff  is  well  answered,  all  is  darkness,  and  our  admira- 
tion, like  that  of  the  vulgar,  founded  upon  ignorance. 

To  explain  by  a  few  examples,  that  are  known  to  all,  and  for 
that  reason  here  alleged,  because  they  are  known. 

I  am  struck  with  the  night-scene  in  VirgiFs  fourth  iEneid  : 
The  universal  silence  throughout  the  globe ;  the  sweet  rest  of 
its  various  inhabitants,  soothing  their  cares  and  forgetting  their 
labours ;  the  unhappy  Dido  alone  restless — restless,  and  agitated 
with  impetuous  passions.*^ 

I  am  affected  with  the  story  of  Regulus,  as  painted  by  West : 
The  crowd  of  anxious  friends,  persuading  him  not  to  return ; 
bis  wife,  fainting  through  sensibility  and  fear;  persons,  the  least 
connected,  appearing  to  feel  for  him;  yet  himself  unmoved, 
inexorable  and  stern.' 

Without  referring  to  these  deeply  tragic  scenes,  what  charms 
lias  music,  when  a  masterly  band  pass  unexpectedly  from  loud 
bo  soft,  or  from  soft  to  loud  ?  When  the  system  changes  from 
the  greater  third  to  the  less ;  or  reciprocally,  when  it  changes 
from  this  last  to  the  former  ? 

All  these  effects  have  a  similar  and  well-known  cause :  the 
imazing  force  which  contraries  acquire,  either  by  juxta-position, 
)r  by  quick  succession."' 

But  we  ask  still  further,  why  have  contraries  this  force  ?  We 
mswer,  because,  of  all  things  which  differ,  none  differ  so  widely. 
$oand  differs  from  darkness,  but  not  so  much  as  from  silence ; 
larkness  differs  from  sound,  but  not  so  much  as  from  light.     In 

*  Philofloph.  Arrang.  p.  340,  and  376.  7^  fjuiXXur  t&  ivtania  yy«pl(€Ttu :  ''that 

^  ^n.  It.  522,  &c  contrBzies    are    better   known,   when   set 

I  Horat  Carm.  L  iii.  od.  5.  beside  each  other. ^*    Arist.  Rhetor.  lib.  iii. 

■  Thia  troth  is  not  only  obyions,  but  p.  120,  and  p.  152.  edit  Sylb.     The  same 

indent      Aristotle  says,  HapdWriKa  r^  author  often  makes  use  of  this  troth  in 

hfttrrla  ftdMara  ^>aiv9ff0ai :    *^  that  con-  other  places ;    which   troth,  simple  as  it 

zariea,  when  set  beside  each  other,  make  seems,  is  the  source  of  many  capital  beauties 

hie  strongest  appearance."      nopcUAv^Aa  in  all  the  fine  arts. 
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the  same  intense  manner  differ  repose  and  restlessness ;  felicity 
and  misery ;  dubious  solicitude  and  firm  resolution ;  the  epic 
and  the  comic ;  the  sublime  and  the  ludicrous." 

And,  why  differ  contraries  thus  widely  ?  Because  while  at- 
tributes, simply  different,  may  coexist  in  the  same  subject, 
contraries  cannot  coexist,  but  always  destroy  one  another.* 
Thus  the  same  marble  may  be  both  white  and  hard ;  but  the 
same  marble  cannot  be  both  white  and  black.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  as  their  difference  is  more  intense,  so  ia  our  re- 
cognition of  them  more  vivid,  and  our  impressions  more  per- 
manent. 

This  effect  of  contraries  is  evident  even  in  objects  of  sense, 
where  imagination  and  intellect  are  not  in  the  least  concerned. 
When  we  pass  (for  example)  from  a  hot-hou<^,  we  feel  the  com- 
mon air  more  intensely  cool ;  when  we  pass  from  a  dark  cavern, 
we  feel  the  common  light  of  the  day  more  intensely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  mstances  of  another  and  a  very  different 
kind. 

Few  scenes  are  more  affecting  than  the  taking  of  Troy,  as 
described  in  the  second  ^neid :  The  apparition  of  Hector  to 
^neas,  when  asleep,  announcing  to  him  the  commencement  of 
that  direful  event — the  distant  lamentations,  heard  by  ^nea8,as 
he  awakes — his  ascending  the  house-top,  and  viewing  the  city  in 
flames — his  friend  Pentheus,  escaped  from  destruction,  and  re- 
lating to  him  their  wretched  and  deplorable  condition — JEaesA^ 
with  a  few  friends,  rushing  into  the  thickest  danger — their  va- 
rious success,  till  they  all  perish,  but  himself  and  two  more— 
the  affecting  scenes  of  horror  and  pity  at  Priam'*8  palace — a  son, 
slain  at  his  father''s  feet ;  and  the  immediate  massacre  of  the 
old  monarch  himself — ^Eneas,  on  seeing  this,  inspired  with  the 
memory  of  his  own  father — his  resolving  to  return  home,  having 
now  lost  all  his  companions — his  seeing  Helen  in  the  way,  and 
his  design  to  despatch  so  wicked  a  woman — Venus  inierposaiig, 

"  From  these  instances  we  perceive  the  less,  there  must  be  also  a  certain  diflfegMW» 

meaning  of  those  descriptions  of  contraries,  which  is  most,  and  this  I  call  oontnikty." 

that  they  are  t&  wKutrror  9ta^4poyra  rw  Metaph.  p.  1 62.  edit  Sylb. 

iy  r^  ttir^  y4v9k~~4v  r^  airr^  Scfcriic^ —  <*  Ammonius,  commenting  the  dodrias 

rwv  {mh  r^v  km^v  ^^ofuv :  **  things  which  of  contraries,  (as  set  forth  in  Ariilolk*i 

differ  roost  widely,  among  things  existing  Categories,)  informs  us,  that**  thejnatoidy 

in  the  same  genus,  in  the  same  recipient,  do  not  imply  one  another,  (aa  a  warn  bmM' 

comprehended   under  the   same  power  or  sarily  implies  a  fiftther,)  bat  that  they  tia 

feculty."^    Arist  Metaph.  A.  L  p.  82.  edit,  destroy  one  ano^er,  so  that,  where  oasis 

Sylb.    Cicero,  in  his  Topics,  translates  the  present,   the   other  cannot    remain  :**  s^ 

first   description,  Qusb   in  eodem    genere  iUpov  oh  avvtur^dp^t  (UXi|Aa,  AaaA  isd 

plorimum  differunt    Sect  70.  fffOflpw  rod  yhp  Ms  intporrot,  &kx  ^'•* 

Aristotle  reasons  as  follows :   *Eirf  1   9h  fJyu  rh  trtpop,  Amroon.  in  Categ.  a  147. 

Itn^ip9iv  iw94xtrai  iJjJihMP   rit  Huupi-  edit   Venet     The   Stagirite  himMtt  4e* 

poKra  irKttoy  Kot  tXarrov^  hrrl  ris  icol  scribes  them  in  the  same  manner:  t4^ 

fuyiffrn  9ta/popiLy  irol  ralrniw  \iyw  hfov-  Si/nrr^   ifjua  r^  aitr^  raptami:    **t]|iiigs 

rlwrir :  **  It  being  admitted  that  things  that  cannot  be  present  at  once  in  the  ■■» 

differing  from  one  another,  differ  more  and  subject.**  Metaph.  A.  p.  82.  edit  Sylbi 
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and  shewing  him  (by  removing  the  film  from  his  eyes)  the  most 
sublime,  though  most  direful,  of  all  sights,  the  gods  themselves 
basied  in  Troy'*s  destruction ;  Neptune  at  one  employ,  Jnno  at 
Another,  Pallas  at  a  third — It  is  not  Helen  (says  Venus)  but  the 
gods,  that  are  the  authors  of  your  country^s  ruin — it  is  their 
loclemency,  &c. 

Not  less  solemn  and  awfiil,  though  less  leading  to  pity,  is  the 
commencement  of  the  sixth  ^neid :  The  SibyPs  cavern — ^her 
frantic  gestures,  and  prophecy — the  request  of  ^neas  to  descend 
to  the  shades — ^her  answer,  and  information  about  the  loss  of  one 
of  his  friends — the  fate  of  poor  Misenus — ^liis  fiineral — the  golden 
bough  discovered,  a  preparatory  circumstance  for  the  descent — 
the  sacrifice — the  ground  bellowing  under  their  feet — the  woods 
in  motion — the  dogs  of  Hecate  howling — the  actual  descent  in 
all  its  particulars  of  the  marvellous  and  the  terrible. 

If  we  pass  from  an  ancient  author  to  a  modem,  what  scene 
nsore  striking  than  the  first  scene  in  Hamlet!  The  solemnity 
of  the  time,  a  severe  and  pinching  night — the  solemnity  of  the 
place,  a  platform  for  a  guard — the  guards  themselves;  and 
their  apposite  discourse — yonder  star  in  such  a  position;  the 
bell  then  beating  one — when  description  is  exhausted,  the  thing 
itself  appears,  the  ghost  enters. 

From  Shakspeare,  the  transition  to  Milton  is  natural.  What 
pieces  have  ever  met  a  more  just,  as  well  as  universal  applause, 
than  his  L^ Allegro  and  II  Penseroso!  The  first,  a  combmation 
of  every  incident  that  is  lively  and  cheerful;  the  second,  of 
every  incident  that  is  melancholy  and  serious :  the  materials  of 
each  collected,  according  to  their  character,  from  rural  life,  from 
city  life,  from  music,  from  poetry ;  in  a  word,  from  every  part 
of  nature,  and  every  part  of  art. 

To  pass  from  poetry  to  painting,  the  Crucifixion  of  Polycrates, 
by  Salvator  Bosa,P  is  a  most  affecting  representation  of  various 
hmnan  figures,  seen  under  different  modes  of  horror  and  pity,  as 
they  contemplate  a  dreadfiil  spectacle,  the  crucifixion  above 
mentioned.  The  Aurora  of  Guido,  on  the  other  side,  is  one  of 
those  joyous  exhibitions,  where  nothing  is  seen  but  youth  and 
beauty,  in  every  attitude  of  elegance  and  grace.  The  former 
picture  in  poetry  would  have  been  a  deep  Penseroso ;  the  latter, 
a  most  pleasing  and  animated  Allegro. 

And  to  what  cause  are  we  to  refer  these  last  enumerations  of 
iiriking  effects  i 

To  a  very  different  one  from  the  former :  not  to  an  opposition 
of  contrary  incidents,  but  to  a  concatenation  or  accumulation  of 
many  that  are  similar  and  congenial. 

And  why  have  concatenation  and  accumulation  such  a  force ! 
From  these  most  simple  and  obvious  truths,  that  many  things 
similar,  when  added  together,  will  be  more  in  quantity  than  any 

•  P  See  page  30. 
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one  of  them  taken  singly ;  consequently,  tliat  the  more  things 
are  thus  added,  the  greater  will  be  their  effect.** 

We  have  mentioned  at  the  same  time  both  accumulation  and 
concatenation,  because  in  painting,  the  objects,  by  existing  at 
once,  are  accumulated ;  in  poetry,  as  they  exist  by  successioii, 
they  are  not  accumulated,  but  concatenated.  Yet,  through 
memory  and  imagination,*^  even  these  also  derive  an  accumu- 
lative force,  being  preserved  from  passing  away  by  those  ad- 
mirable faculties,  till,  like  many  pieces  of  metal  melted  together, 
they  collectively  form  one  common  magnitude. 

It  must  be  further  remembered,  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
things  analogous,  even  when  those  things  are  the  objects  of 
different  faculties.  For  example :  as  are  passionate  gestures  to 
the  eye,  so  are  passionate  tones  to  the  ear ;  so  are  passionate 
ideas  to  the  imagination.  To  feel  the  amazing  force  of  an 
accumulation  like  this,  we  must  see  some  capital  actor  acting 
the  drama  of  some  capital  poet,  where  all  the  powers  of  both 
are  assembled  at  the  same  instant. 

And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a  few  obvious  and  easy 
examples,  to  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  words,  "  seeking  the 
cause,  or  reason,  as  often  as  we  feel  works  of  art  and  ingenuity 
to  affect  us.'^' 

If  I  might  advise  a  beginner  in  this  elegant  pursuit,  it  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  to  recur  for  principles  to  the  most  plain 
and  simple  truths,  and  to  extend  every  theorem,  as  he  advances, 
to  its  utmost  latitude,  so  as  to  make  it  suit  and  include  the 
greatest  number  of  possible  cases. 

I  would  advise  him  further,  to  avoid  subtle  and  far-fetched 
refinement,  which,  as  it  is  for  the  most  part  adverse  to  perspi- 
cuity and  truth,  may  serve  to  make  an  able  sophist,  but  never 
an  able  critic. 

n  Quinctilian  obscnreR,  that  the  man  who  By  way  of  proof  he  quotes  Homer  on  tht 

tells  us,  *'  a  city  was  stormed,'*  includes,  in  same  subject,  I  mean  the  taking  of  a  city 

what  he  says,  **  all  things  which  such  a  by  storm : 

disaster  implies  ;'*  and  yet  for  all  that,  such  "Offffa  kcuc*  ki^pdnrouri  w^Kmij  rwr  $fr9 

a  brief  information  less  affects  us  than  a  oA^* 

detail,  because  it  is  less  striking,  to  deliver  "Ayipcts  fihf  icr«|yotNri,  x^\<y  8^  re  vif 

the  whole  at  once,  than  it  is  to  enumerate  hjuMyti^ 

the  several  particulars.    His  words  are.  Mi-  T4Kva  94  r*  AxXm  tyowrk,  fioB^CA^as  fv 

nuB  est  ioium  dicerc,  quam  omnia,    Quinct  yvy(wccu.                     Iliad,  ix.  588. 

Institut.  yiii.  3.  The  dire  diaasten  of  a  cdy  atormud; 

The  whole  is  well  worth  reading,  par-  7^  men  they  massacre;   He  lows  Iby 

ticularly  his  detail  of  the  various  and  horrid  fire; 

evftnts  which  bcfidl  the  storming  of  a  city.  And  others  lead   the  ekUdtVM  tmi  Hf 

Sine  dubio  enim,  qui  dicit  expugnatam  esse  wives 

civitatem,  &c.  Itiio  captivity, 

Aristotle  reasons  much  after  the  same  See  Arist  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  p.  29.  edit  Sjfti 

manner:   Kal  Zuupoi^cva  Z4  tts  rci  ft^jpr^i  where  the  above  lines  of  Homer  are  quoted; 

T&  ainhk   iitidu  i^aivtrai'    rKtUvotp  yhp  and  though  with  some  variatioii  fimn  the 

{fwtpoxh  <tMlytTcu :  **  The  same  things,  di-  common  reading,  yet  with  none  wlucbi  af> 

vided  into  parts,  appear  greater,  for  then  fects  the  sense, 

there  appears  an  excess  or  an  abundance  of  '  See  Hermes,  p.  219,  &c 

many  things.''  •  See  pages  S|^8,  389,  401. 
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A  word  more ;  I  would  advise  a  young  critic,  in  his  contem- 
plations, to  turn  his  eye  rather  to  the  praiseworthy  than  the 
blameable ;  that  is,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  praise  rather  than 
the  causes  of  blame.  For  though  an  uninformed  beginner  may 
in  a  single  instance  happen  to  blame  properly,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  in  the  next  he  may  fail,  and  incur  the  censure 
passed  upon  the  criticising  cobler,  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam} 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  numerous  composition. 


CHAPTER  II. 

NUMEROUS     COMPOSITION,     DERIVED     FROM     QUANTITY     SYLLABIC,    AN- 
CIENTLY ESSENTIAL  BOTH  TO  VERSE  AND  PROSE.       RHYTHM.      P^ANS 

AND    CRETICS,    THE     FEET    FOR    PROSE.        QUANTITY    ACCENTUAL A 

DEGENERACY     FROM     THE     SYLLABIC.       INSTANCES     OF    IT,    FIRST    IN 

LATIN,  THEN    IN    GREEK.       VERSUS   POLITICI TRACES   OF  ACCENTUAL 

QUANTITY    IN    TERENCE ESSENTIAL    TO    MODERN     LANGUAGES,    AND 

AMONG     OTHERS     TO     ENGLISH,    FROM    WHICH    LAST     EXAMPLES    ARE 
TAKEN. 

As  numerous  composition  arises  from  a  just  arrangement  of 
words,  so  is  that  arrangement  just,  when  formed  upon  their 
verbal  quantity. 

Now  if  we  seek  for  this  verbal  quantity  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
we  shall  find,  that  while  those  two  languages  were  in  purity, 
their  verbal  quantity  was  in  purity  also.  Every  syllable  had  a 
measure  of  time,  either  long  or  short,  defined  with  precision 
either  by  its  constituent  vowel,  or  by  the  relation  of  that  vowel 
to  other  letters  adjoining.  Syllables  thus  characterized,  when 
combined,  made  a  foot ;  and  feet  thus  characterized,  when  com- 
bined, made  a  verse ;  so  that,  while  a  particular  harmony  ex- 
isted in  every  part,  a  general  harmony  was  diffused  through  the 
whole. 

Pronunciation  at  this  period  being,  like  other  things,  perfect, 
accent  and  quantity  were  accurately  distinguished ;  of  which 
distinction,  familiar  then,  though  now  obscure,  we  venture  to 
suggest  the  following  explanation.  We  compare  quantity  to 
musical  tones  differing  in  long  and  short,  as,  upon  whatever  line 
they  stand,  a  semibreve  differs  from  a  minim.  We  compare 
accent  to  musical  tones  differing  in  high  and  low,  as  D  upon  the 
third  line  differs  from  G  upon  the  first,  be  its  length  the  same, 
or  be  it  longer  or  shorter. 

And  thus  things  continued  for  a  succession  of  centuries,  from 
Homer  and  Hesiod  to  Virgil  and  Horace;  during  which  interval, 

*  Thote  who  wish  to  see  the  origin  of    Pliny,  1.  zxv.  a.  12,  and  in  Valeriot  Mud- 
thii   ingenious   proverb,  may  find   it   in    mus,!.  yiiL  c.  12. 
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if  we  add  a  trifle  to  its  end,  all  the  truly  classical  poets,  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  flourished. 

Nor  was  prose  at  the  same  time  neglected.  Penetrating  wits 
discovered  this  also  to  be  capable  of  numerous  composition,  and 
founded  their  ideas  upon  the  following  reasonings. 

Though  thev  allowed  that  prose  should  not  be  strictly 
metrical,  (for  then  it  would  be  no  longer  prose,  but  poetry,)  yet 
at  the  same  time  they  asserted,  if  it  had  no  rhythm  at  all,  sach 
a  vague  efiiision  would  of  course  fatigue,  and  the  reader  would 
seek  in  vain  for  those  returning  pauses,  so  helpfiil  to  his  reading, 
and  so  grateful  to  his  ear." 

Now  as  feet  were  found  an  essential  to  that  rhythm,  they 
were  obliged,  as  well  as  poets,  to  consider  feet  under  their 
several  characters. 

In  this  contemplation,  they  found  the  heroic  foot  (which 
includes  the  spondee,  the  dactyl,  and  the  anapaest)  to  be 
majestic  and  grave,  but  yet  improper  for  prose,  because,  if  em- 
ployed too  frequently,  the  composition  would  appear  epic. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  iambic  they  found  levity;  it  often 
made,  though  undesignedly,  a  part  of  common  discourse,  and 
could  not,  for  that  reason,  but  want  a  suitable  dignity.* 

What  expedient  then  remained  ?  They  recommended  a  foot 
where  the  former  two  were  blended ;  where  the  pomp  of  the 
heroic  and  the  levity  of  the  iambic  were  mutually  to  correct  and 
temper  one  another. 

But  as  this  appears  to  require  explanation,  we  shall  endea- 
vour, if  we  can,  to  render  it  intelligible,  saying  something  pre- 
viously upon  the  nature  of  rhythm. 

Bhythm  differs  from  metre,  inasmuch  as  rhythm  is  proportion 
applied  to  any  motion  whatever ;  metre  is  proportion  applied  to 
the  motion  of  words  spoken.  Thus  in  the  drumming  of  a 
march,  or  the  dancing  of  a  hornpipe,  there  is  rhythm  though  no 
metre ;  in  Dryden's  celebrated  Ode,  there  is  metre  as  well  as 
rhythm,  because  the  poet  with  the  rhythm  has  associated  certain 
words.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  though  all  metre  is  rhythm, 
yet  all  rhythm  is  not  metre.^ 

*>  See  Arifltot  Rhetor.  L  iii.  p.  129.  edit  rat  Sh  icol  x^^  ovAAo/i^f,  iced  7^  ^  rf 

Sylb.     Th  8c  <rxv/JM  fV^  \.4^tws  8c<  /I'firt  Kp6r^.     'Orav   fihv   yitp    robs    X"^^'^ 

f/j^trpoy  elv<u,  fi^t  h^Pv9fiov^  k.  r.  A.    So  Y8«/ucy  rhs  <nb6pas  Kwra^^p^nrras^  SfiM  roA 

Cicero:  Nomeris  attrictam  orationem  esse  irol  ^vd/iby  iuco^ofur — fiirpmf  84  imc  ^ 

debere,  carere  Tersibus.    Ad  Brut  Orator.  ySyotro  x^P^  k^^nn  woms   acol  'ntfiis: 

•.187.  **  Metre  differs  from  rhythm,  because,  with 

*  See  in  the  same  treatise  of  Aristotle  regard  to  metres,  the  subject  matter  is  t 

what  is  said  about  these  feet,  just  after  the  sjllable,  and  without  a  syllable  (thmt  ii»  t 

passage  above  cited.    T&y  9^  pvBfx&yy  6  fi^y  sound  articulate)  no  metre  can  exist     6^ 

ilp&os  fftfiyhSf  K,  T.  A.     All  that  follows  is  rhythm  exists  both  in  andwiUioutsyDaUes; 

well  worth  reading.  for  it  may  be  perceived  in  mere  pnlsatka 

^  Am^pu  84  fUrpoy  ^fiov,  0Aif  fihy  or    striking.     It  is  thus,   wben  we   wtt 

yitp  rots  fi^rpois  ri  (rvWtifi^,  icol  x^P^^  smiths  hammering  with  their  sledges,  we 

ovXXafiiis  oinc  h»  y4yoiro  fih-poy  6  9k  hear,  at  the  same  time,  (in  their  tMoesJ  t 

PvBfths  yiyerai  ii\y  koL  iv  ovAAaiBeus,  7(re-  certain  itiythm ;  but  ts  to  Bwlni  then  ob 
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This  being  admitted,  we  proceed  and  say,  that  the  rhythm  of 
the  heroic  foot  is  one  to  one,  which  constitutes  in  music  what  we 
call  common  time;  and  in  musical  vibration  what  we  call  the 
imison.  The  rhythm  of  the  iambic  is  one  to  two,  which  consti- 
tutes in  music  what  we  call  triple  time ;  and  in  musical  vibra- 
tion what  we  call  the  octave.  The  rhythm  next  to  these  is  that 
of  two  to  three,  or  else  its  equivalent,  three  to  two ;  a  rhythm 
compounded  of  the  two  former  times  united,  and  which  consti- 
tutes in  musical  vibration  what  we  call  the  fifth. 

It  was  here,  then,  they  discovered  the  foot  they  wanted ;  that 
foot,  which  being  neither  the  heroic  nor  the  iambic,  was  yet  so 
far  connected  with  them  as  to  contain  virtually  within  itself  the 
rhythms  of  them  both. 

That  this  is  fact  is  evident  from  the  following  reasoning. 
The  proportion  of  two  to  three  contains  in  two  the  rhythm  of 
the  heroic  foot ;  in  three,  that  of  the  iambic ;  therefore,  in  two 
and  three  united,  a  foot  compounded  out  of  the  two. 

Now  the  foot  thus  described  is  no  other  than  the  pssan ;  a 
foot  constituted  either  by  one  long  syllable  and  three  short,  and 
called  the  pcean  a  majori ;  or  else  by  three  short  syllables  and 
one  long,  and  called  the  pwan  a  minori.  In  either  case,  if  we 
resolve  the  long  syllable  into  two  short,  we  shall  find  the  sum  of 
the  syllables  to  be  five ;  that  is,  two  to  three  for  the  first  paean, 
three  to  two  for  the  second,  each  being  in  what  we  call  the 
sesquialter  proportion.* 

Those  who  ask  for  examples,  may  find  the  first  psBan  in  the 

be  none,  unless    there    be  an    articulate  time  in  dancing,  and  in  rowing,  though  no 

sound,  or  word,  haying  a  peculiar  quality  sound  at  all  but  what  is  quite  incidental 

and  quantity,'^  (to  distinguish  it)   Longini  *  The   sum  of  this  speculation  is  thus 

Fragm.  iiL  s.  5.  p.  162.  edit  Pearoe,  4to.  shortly  expressed  by  Cicero.     Pes  enim, 

Metrum  in  verbis  modo ;  rhythmus  etiam  qui  adhibetur  ad  numeros,  partitur  in  tria : 

in  corporis  motu  est    Quinctil.  Inst  ix.  4.  ut  necesae  sit  partem  pedis  aut  sequalem 

p.  598.  edit  Capper.  esse  alteri  parti ;  aut  altero  tanto,  aut  ses- 

Wbat  these  authors  call  rhyihmmy  Virgil  qui   esse  majorem.     Ita  fit  sequalis,  dao- 

calls  numerus^  or  its  plural  numeric  tylus  ;  duplex,  iambus ;  sesqui,  paeon.    Ad 

Nwmeros  metnini,  si  verba  tenerem.  Brut  Orat  s.  188. 

Bucol.  ix.  45.  Aristotle  reasons  upon  the  same  prind- 

And,  before  that,  speaking  of  the  fauns  and  pies.  ''Earn  8i  rptros  6  wcuky,  iral  ixfiiLtvos 

wild  beasts  dancing,  he  informs  us,  rStv  tlfnifi4iwv'  rpia  yiip  rphs  liw>  ^crUr 

Turn  vero  in  numerum  /aunosque  /ertu-  ixttyup  8^,  6  fx^p  %¥  irphs  %v'   6  8i,  HCo' 

que  viderei  ^X^^  ^  "^^  \6yt0y  r^&rmr  6  iifAUKiogf 

Ludere,                              BucoL  vi.  27.  oZros  8*  iariy  6  tcu^,  k,  r.  A.     Arist 

So,  too,  speaking  of  the  Cyclopes  at  their  Rhet  1.  iii.  c.  8.  p.  129, 130.  edit  Sylb. 

foige,  he  teUs  us.  Again ;  Cicero,  after  having  held  much 

IIU  inter  §em  magna  vi  hrachia  toUunt  the  same  doctrine,  adds — Probatur  aut^tt 

In  numerum,                    Geor.  iv.  174.  ab  eodem    illo  (scil.   Aristotde)  maxime 

Which  same  verses  are  repeated   in  the  psean,  qui  est  duplex ;  nam  aut  a  longa 

eighth  iEneid.  So  Cicero,  Numerus  La  tine ;  oritur,  quam  tres  breves  consequuntur,  ut 

Onece  ^fi6s.    Ad  Brut  Orat  s.  170.  haec  verba,  denniU^  tnetji^t^^  oomprimitH; 

No  Eng^sh  term  seems  to  express  rhytk-  aut  a  brevibus  deinceps  tribus,  extrems 

matf  better  than  the  word  tune ;  by  which  producta  atque  longa,  sicut  ilia  sunt,  d8- 

we  denote  every  species  of  measured  mo-  muirdnt^  sSnipidis.    De  Orator,  iii  57, 

tion.     Thus  we  say,  there  is  time  in  beat-  (183.)  and  in  his  Orator,  ad  M.  BfUttm, 

iBtg  a  drum,  though  but  a  single  sound ;  s.  205.  and  before,  s.  19l-*197. 
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words  77^av)fcr€,  desinU^ ;  tbe  second,  in  the  words  fierd  &€  yij^y 
domfiPrdnt. 

To  the  paean  may  be  added  the  cretic,  a  foot  of  one  short 
syllable  between  two  long,  as  in  the  words  l-^ofiai^  quovi  nunc; 
a  foot  in  power  evidently  equal  to  the  psean,  because  resolvaUe, 
like  that,  into  five  equal  times. 

We  dwell  no  longer  here ;  perhaps  we  hare  already  dwelt  too 
long.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  by  a  discreet  use  of  these 
paeans,  the  ancients  obtained  what  they  desired,  that  is,  they 
enriched  their  prose  without  making  it  into  verse ;  and,  while 
vague  and  vulgar  prose  flowed  indefinitely,  like  a  stream,  theirs, 
like  descending  drops,  became  capable  of  being  numbered/ 

It  may  give  credit  to  these  speculations,  trivial  as  they  may 
appear,  when  it  is  known  they  have  merited  the  attention  of  the 
ablest  critics,  of  Aristotle  and  Demetrius  PhalereoA,  of  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian.^ 

The  productions  still  remaining  of  this  golden  period  seem  (if 
I  may  so  say)  to  have  been  providentially  preserved  to  huHii- 
liate  modern  vanity,  and  check  the  growth  of  bad  taste. 

But  this  classical  era,  though  it  lasted  long,  at  length  termi- 
nated. Many  causes,  and  chiefly  the  irruption  and  mixture  of 
Barbarians,  contributed  to  the  debasing  both  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  As  diction  was  corrupted,  so  also  was  pronunciation. 
Accent  and  quantity,  which  had  been  once  accurately  distitt- 
guished,  began  now  to  be  blended.  Nay,  more,  accent  so  &r 
usurped  quantity'^s  place,  as  by  a  sort  of  tyranny  to  make  short 
syllables  long,  and  long  syllables  short.  Thus,  in  poetry,  as  the 
accent  fell  upon  de  in  dens,  and  upon  i  in  iit,  the  first  syllables 
of  these  two  words  were  considered  as  long.  Again,  where  the 
accent  did  not  fall,  as  in  the  ultimas  of  refffid  or  Satumd^  and 
even  in  such  ablatives  as  insula  or  Cretd^  there  the  poet  assumed 
a  licence,  if  he  pleased,  to  make  them  short.  In  a  word,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  prosody  came  to  this — that,  as  anciently  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables  established  the  rhythm  of  the  verse,  so 
now  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  established  the  quantity  of  the 
syllables. 

There  was  an  ancient  poet,  his  name  Commodianos,  who 
dealt  much  in  this  illicit  quantity,  and  is  said  to  have  written 

•  Numerus  autem  in  continnatione  nul-  his  tract  De  Elocnt. 

Ins  est:   distinctio,  et  aequalium  et  saepe  Cicero,  in  his  De  Oratore,   introdoces 

yariomm  intenrallonim  percnssio,  numerHm  Crassus  naing  the  same  arguments  ;  those, 

conficit:  quem  in  cadentibns  guttis,  qaod  I  mean,  which  are  grounded  upon  antho- 

intervallis  distingauntnr,  notare  possorous ;  ritj. 

in  omni  prsecipitante  non  possumus.     Cic.  Atque  hasc  quidem  ab  iis  philosophic^ 

de  Oratoie,  lib.  iiu  s.  186.  qnos  tu  mazime  diligis,  Gatule,  dicta  sont: 

*>  See  Aristotle  and   Cicero,  as  quoted  quod  eo   sepius    testificor,   ut  auctorftos 

before,  particularij  the  last  in  his  Orator,  laudandis  ineptianim  crimen  efiwiaai.    De 

s.  189  to  the  end  ;  QuinctiHan,  1.  ix.  c  4.  Oratore,  lib.  iii  s.  187. 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  at  the  beginning  of 
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(if  that  be  possible)  in  the  fifth,  nay,  some  assert,  in  the  third 
century.     Take  a  sample  of  his  versification  : 

Saturnasque  senex,  si  dfius,  quando  ■eneadt  ? 

And  again : 
And  again : 


Ncc  dirinus  erat,  aed  dCum  bcbS  dicebat. 

Jupiter  hie  natds  !n  insulft  CretS  Sfttumo, 
Ut  fiiit  ftdultus,  patrem  de  regnd  privavit. 


And  again : 

Ille  autem  in  Cret4  regnavit,  et  Ibi  dSflBcit 

I  shall  crown  the  whole  with  an  admirable  distich,  where  (as 
I  observed  not  long  ago)  the  rhythm  of  the  verse  gives  alone 
the  quantity,  while  the  quantity  of  the  syllables  is  wholly  dis- 
regarded. 

Tdt  rSum  cifmTnibQs,  p&nicid&m  qaOqiie  ffitOrOm, 
-Ex  a&ctdritAte  vestrft  cdntulhtis  In  ftltOm. 

Dr.  Duvies,  at  the  end  of  his  Minutius  Felix,  has  thought  it 
worth  giving  us  an  edition  of  this  wretched  author,  who,  if  he 
lived  so  early  as  supposed,  must  have  been  from  among  the  dregs 
of  the  people,  since  Ausonius,  Claudian,  Sulpicius  Severus,  and 
Boethius,  who  were  all  authors  of  the  same  or  a  later  period, 
wrote  both  in  prose  and  verse  with  classical  elegance. 

We  have  mentioned  the  debasement  of  Latin  previously  to 
that  of  Greek,  because  it  was  an  event  which  happened  much 
sooner.  As  early  as  the  sixth  century,  or  the  seventh  at 
farthest,  Latin  ceased  to  be  the  common  language  of  Borne, 
whereas  Greek  was  spoken  with  competent  purity  in  Constan- 
tinople even  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when  that  city  was  taken 
by  the  Turks. 

Not  but  that  corruption  found  its  way  also  into  Greek  poetry, 
when  Greek  began  to  degenerate,  and  accent,  as  in  Latin,  to 
usurp  dominion  over  quantity. 

It  was  then  began  the  use  of  the  Versus  PoUtici^^  a  species  of 
verses  so  called,  because  adapted  to  the  vulgar,  and  only  fit  for 
vulgar  ears.  It  was  then  the  sublime  hexameters  of  Homer 
were  debased  into  miserable  trochaics,  not  even  legible  as  verses 
but  by  a  suppression  of  real  quantity. 

Take  a  sample  of  these  productions,  which,  such  as  it  is,  will 
be  easily  understood,  as  it  contains  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Iliad: 

''n  0td  ftov  KaWi^wriy 
ToD  Hi^XclSov  *AxiAA^f, 
Hus  iyivet'  6\t0pUi, 
Kat  iroAA^  \6was  iwolat 
Els  rohs  *Axa/ovs  8^  ir<£yraf, 

n&s  inrdcrtiXty  cli'ASiyy. 

In  reading  the  above  verses  we  must  carefully  regard  accent, 

c  See  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Orec.  vol.  x.  p.  253.  318,  319. 
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to  which,  and  to  which  alone,  we  must  fitrictly  adhere,  and 
follow  the  same  trochaic  rhythm  as  in  those  well-known  rerses 
of  Dryden : 

W&r  be  siing  is  t<5il  and  trduble, 
Hdnoor  but  an  ^mpty  babble,  &c. 

The  accentual  quantity  in  the  Greek,  as  well  as  in  the  English, 
totally  destroys  the  syllabic :  Be  in  aBe  is  made  long ;  so  also  is 
\€  in  \iy€ ;  a,  in  Oea ;  o,  in  KaWcoTrrj.  Again,  fiov  is  short ; 
so  also  is  Ilrj  in  IlrfKelSov.  In  >l;^tXX€Ci>9  every  syllable  is  cor- 
rupted; the  first  and  third,  being  short,  are  made  long;  the 
second  and  fourth,  being  long,  are  made  short.  We  quote  no 
farther,  as  all  that  follows  is  similar,  and  the  whole  exactly 
applicable  to  our  present  versification. 

This  disgraceful  form  of  Homer  was  printed  by  Pinelli,  at 
Venice,  in  the  year  1540,  but  the  work  itself  was  probably  some 
oenturies  older.^ 

Besides  this  anonymous  perverter  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
(for  he  has  gone  through  both,)  there  are  political  verses  of  the 
same  barbarous  character  by  Constantinus  Manasses,  John 
Tzetzes,  and  others  of  that  period. 

And  so  much  for  the  verse  of  these  times.  Of  their  prose 
(though  next  in  order)  we  say  nothing,  it  being  loss  of  time  to 
dwell  upon  authors,  who  being  unable  to  imitate  the  eloquence 
of  their  predecessors,  could  discover  no  new  roads  to  feme  but 
through  obscurity  and  affectation.  In  this  class  we  range  the 
Historise  Augustas  Scriptores,  Marcianus  Capella,  Apuleius, 
together  with  many  others,  whom  we  may  call  authors  of 
Amcan  Latinity.  Perhaps,  too,  we  may  add  some  of  the 
Byzantine  historians. 

Before  we  quit  accentual  quantity,  there  is  one  thing  we  must 
not  omit.  Strange  as  it  appears,  there  are  traces  of  it  extant 
even  in  classical  writers. 

As  dactyls  and  anapaests  were  frequently  intermixed  with 
iambics,  we  find  no  less  a  writer  than  the  accurate  Terence, 
make  syllables  short,  which  by  position  were  long,  in  order  to 
form  the  feet  above  mentioned.  Take  the  following  instances, 
among  many  others : 

"'Ettd  grfltum  foisse  advoreum  te  habeo  giatiam.  Andr.  act  i.  a.  1.  15. 

PrdptSr  hospital  hajiusce  consuetudinem.  Andr.  act.  iL  s.  6.  8. 

''Ego  SxclQdor :  illc  recipitur,  qui  grati4  ?  Eunuch,  act.  L  a.  2.  79. 

Among  these  verses,  all  beginning  with  anapaests,  the  second 
syllable  id  in  the  first  verse  is  made  short,  though  followed  by 
three  consonants :  the  first  syllable  prSpter  in  the  second  verse 

^  A  sort  of  glossary  is  subjoined,  whence,  ters ;"  icKUritu^  **  tents,"  are  called  by  the 

for  curiosity,  we  select  some  very  singular  name  of  rivrat ;   irCpyos^  **  a  tower,''  by 

explanations:  Ili/At},  ^ a  gate,'' is  explained  that  of  ro^fn\;  and  of  laipv^  we  are  ia- 

by    iro^a ;    Ovptfpol,    those   **  who   keep  formed,  tn^fudru  Zko¥  rpov/MWwrdfut^^  *^  that 

gates,"  are  called  vprdpot^  that  ii,  **poi^  it  sign^Bo,  in  genendy  a  trumpeter." 
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M  made  short,  thongh  followed  bj  two  coneonants :  and  the 
third  syllable,  ^x  in  excludar^  in  the  third  verse  is  made  short, 
though  followed  by  a  double  consonant,  and  two  others  after  it. 

We  are  to  observe,  however,  that,  while  licences  were  assumed 
by  the  dramatic  writers  of  the  comic  iambic,  and  by  Terence 
more  than  the  rest,  it  was  a  practice  unknown  to  the  writers 
of  hexameter.  It  is  to  be  observed,  likewise,  that  these  licences 
were  taken  at  the  beginning  of  verses,  and  never  at  the  end, 
where  a  pure  iambic  was  held  as  indispensable.  They  were  also 
licences  usually  taken  with  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  or  pre- 
positions; in  general  with  words  in  common  and  daily  use, 
which  in  all  countries  are  pronounced  with  rapidity,  and  made 
short  in  the  very  speaking.  It  has  been  suggested,  therefore, 
with  great  probability,  that  Terence  adopted  such  a  mode  of 
versifying,  because  it  more  resembled  the  common  dialogue  of 
the  middle  life,  which  no  one  ever  imitated  more  happily  than 
himself.* 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  the  modem  languages,  and  to  our 
own  in  particular,  which,  like  the  rest,  has  little  of  harmonv 
but  what  it  derives  from  accentual  quantity.  And  yet  as  this 
accentual  quantity  is  wholly  governed  by  ancient  rhythm,  to 
which,  as  &r  as  possible,  we  accommodate  modern  words,  the 
speculations  are  by  no  means  detached  from  ancient  criticism, 
being  wholly  derived  from  principles  which  that  criticism  had 
first  established. 


CHAPTER  III. 

QUANTmr  VERBAL   IN   ENGLISH A  FEW  FEET   PURE,  AND  AGREEABLE 

TO    SYLLABIC    QUANTITY INSTANCES YET    ACCENTUAL   QUANTTTY 

PREVALENT INSTANCES TRANSltiON    TO   PROSE ^ENGLISH   P^ANS, 

INSTANCES   OF RHYTHM  GOVERNS   QUANTITY,  WHERE   THIS  LAST  IS 

ACCENTUAL. 

In  the  scrutiny  which  follows  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
English,  as  no  language,  to  us  at  least,  is  equally  familiar.  And 
here,  if  we  begin  with  quoting  poets,  it  must  be  remembered,  it 
is  not  purely  for  the  sake  of  poetry,  but  with  a  view  to  that 
harmony  of  which  our  prose  is  susceptible. 

A  few  pure  iambics  of  the  syllabic  sort  we  have,  though  com- 
monly blended  with  the  spurious  and  accentual.     Thus  Milton : 

FoQntalna,  and  je,  that  warble,  as  ^^  fiSio,  Par.  Lost,  t.  195. 

And  again,  more  completely,  in  that  fine  line  of  his, 

F5r  eloquence,  thS  soQl ;  aOng  cbirms  IhH  sittas.         Par.  Loet  u.  556. 

In  the  first  of  these  verses  the  last  foot  is  (as  it  always  should 


•  See  the  ralnable  tract  of  the  celebrated    title  of  De  Metris  TeientiMin  2x«StM^ 
Bentley,  prefixed  to  his  Terence,  under  the    fuu 
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be*)  a  pure  syllabic  iambic;  in  the  second  verse  every  foot  is 
such,  but  in  the  fourth. 

Besides  iambics,  our  language  knows  also  the  heroic  foot.  In 
the  verse  just  quoted, 

Fountains^  and  ye,  that  warble  as  ye  flow ; 

the  first  foot  is  a  spondee :  so  is  the  fourth  foot  in  that  other 
verse, 

For  eloquence,  the  soul ;  iong  charms  the  sense. 

This  foot  seems  to  have  been  admitted  among  the  English 
iambics  precisely  for  the  same  reason  as  among  the  Greek  and 
Latin ;  to  infuse  a  certain  stability,  which  iambics  wanted,  when 
alone: 

Tardior  ut  paollo,  gravhrque  yeniret  ad  aures, 

Sfxmdeos  8tabUe$  in  jura  patema  recepit  Hor.  Art.  Poet 

Nor  do  we  want  that  other  heroic  foot,  the  dactyl,  and  that, 
too,  accompanied  (as  usual)  with  the  spondee.  Thus  in  the 
second  Psalm  we  read, 

Whf  dd  thS  peoplS  Imagine  &  vdm  thing  f 

And  soon  after. 

Against  the  LOrd  &nd  Hgdinst  hU  dmoiniid. 

Where  in  both  instances  we  have  the  hexameter  cadence, 
though  perhaps  it  was  casual,  and  what  the  translators  never 
intended. 

It  must,  indeed,  be  confessed,  this  metre  appears  not  natural 
to  our  language,  nor  have  its  feet  a  proper  efiect,  but  when 
mixed  with  iambics,  to  infuse  that  stability  which  we  have 
lately  mentioned.^ 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that,  though  metrical  feet,  in 
English,  have  a  few  long  and  short  syllables,  even  in  their 
genuine  character,  (that,  1  mean,  which  they  derive  firom  true 
syllabic  quantity,)  yet  is  their  quantity  more  often  determined 
by  accent  alone,^  it  being  enough  to  make  a  syllable  long,  if  it 
be  accented ;  and  short,  if  it  be  unaccented ;  whatever  may  be 
the  position  of  any  subsequent  consonants. 

Thus  in  Milton,  we  read. 

On  the  secret  tdp 
Of  -Orgb  didst  inspire.  Par.  Lost  L  6,  7. 

And  again, 

H&rrd  head^,  fl&m%,  fir0m  th'  2theriSl  sk^     Par.  Lost,  I  45. 

In  these  examples,  the  first  syllable  of  Inspire  is  short  by  ac- 
centual quantity,  though  the  position  of  its  vowel  is  before  three 
consonants ;  the  last  syllable  of  headlong  and  the  last  syllable  of 

K  Sup.  p.  82.  nee  abjectam  orationem,  nee  nimis  altam  et 

*>  The  use  of  the  heroic  and  the  iambic  is  exaggeratam  probat;  plenam  tamen  «»*"*  yolt 

well  explained  by  Cicero  from  Aristotle.  esse  gravitatis,  ut  eos,  qui  audiunt,  ad  ma- 
Quod  longe  Aristoteli  Tidetur  secus,  qui  jorem  admirationem  posait  tmducere.    Ad 

judicat  heroura  numerum  grandiorem  quam  Brut  Orat  s.  192. 

desideret  soluta  oratio  ;  iarobum  autem  ni-  *  Sup.  p.  408,  411. 

mis  e  vulgari  sermone.    Ita  neque  humilem. 
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flamingj  are  short,  even  though  the  consecutive  consonants  are  in 
both  cases  four. 

Such  then,  in  English,  being  the  force  of  accentual  quantity, 
we  are  now  to  consider  those  feet,  through  which  not  our  verse, 
but  our  prose  may  be  harmonized. 

Now  these  feet  are  no  other  than  the  two  paeans  already  de- 
scribed,'' and  their  equivalent,  the  cretic,  which  three  may  more 
particularly  be  called  the  feet  for  prose.' 

In  prose-composition  they  may  be  called  those  incfredients 
which,  like  salt  in  a  banquet,  serve  to  give  it  a  relish.  Like 
salt,  too,  we  should  so  employ  them,  that  we  may  not  seem  to 
have  mistaken  the  seasoning  for  the  food.  But  more  of  this 
hereafter." 

As  to  the  place  of  these  paeans,  though  they  have  their  effect 
in  every  part  of  a  sentence,  yet  have  they  a  peculiar  energy  at 
its  beginning  and  its  end.  The  difference  is,  we  are  advised  to 
begin  with  the  first  paean  and  to  conclude  with  the  second,  that 
the  sentence  in  each  extreme  may  be  audibly  marked."  If  the 
sentence  be  emphatical,  and  call  for  such  attention,  nothing  can 
answer  the  purpose  more  effectually  than  that  characteristic 
long  svllable,  which  in  the  first  paean  is  always  inceptive,  in  the 
second  is  always  conclusive. 

For  want  of  better  examples  we  venture  to  illustrate  by  the 
following,  where  we  have  marked  the  two  paeans,  together  with 
their  equivalent,  the  cretic;  and  where  we  have  not  only  marked 
the  time  over  each  syllable,  but  separated  each  foot  by  a  dis- 
junctive stroke. 

Beauty  mSy  be — lost,  may  be  for — years  outllvM :  but  virtue 
remains  the  same,  till  life  itself — ^is  hi  Hn  end. 

Again: 

Steep  18  the  anscent  by  which  we — ^mount  to  fame ; — nor  is 
the  sum-mit  to  be  gainM — ^but  h^  sSga-city  find  toil.  Fools 
are  sure  to  lose  their  way,  &nd  cowards  sink  beneath  the  diffi- 
culty :  thS  wise  find  brave  Slone  succeed ;  persist — in  their  at- 
tempt— ^Snd  never  yield — to  the  fStigue. 

The  reader  in  these  examples  will  regard  two  things;  one, 
that  the  strokes  of  separation  mark  only  the  feet,  and  are  not 
to  be  regarded  in  the  reading;  another,  that  though  he  may 
meet,  perhaps,  a  few  instances  agreeable  to  ancient  prosody,  yet 
in  modern  rhythm  like  this,  be  it  prosaic  or  poetic,  he  must  ex- 
pect to  find  it  governed,  for  the  greater  part,  by  accent.® 

And  so  much  for  prosaic  feet,  and  numerous  prose,  which, 

^  Sap.  p.  407,  408.  quo  libentiuB  enim  recepit  omtio. 

'  Sit  egitnr  [oratio]  (ut  supra  dixi)  per-  "  Infr.  p.  418. 

miita  et  texnperata  nomeris,  nee  dissoluta,  °  Vid.  Aristot  Rhetor.  1.  iii.  e.  8.  p.  80. 

nee  tots  nnmeroea,  peeone  maxime,  &c   Ad  edit  Sylb.   "^(rri  8i  -Katavos  96o  cl8iy,  Ar- 

Brut.  Onit  s.  1.96;  and  soon  before,  s.  194,  rucfifitva  AXX^Xois'  &p  rh  /iiy,  «c.  t.  A. 

Paeon  autem  minimc  est  aptns  ad  venum ;  ^  Sup.  p.  409, 41 1,  412. 
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upon  the  principles  established  by  ancient  critics,  we  hare  aimed 
to  accommodate  to  our  own  language. 

But  we  stop  not  here,  having  a  few  more  speculations  to 
suggest,  which,  appearing  to  arise  from  the  principles  of  the  old 
critics,  are  amplj  verified  in  our  best  English  authors.  But 
more  of  this  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OTHER   DECORATIONS   OF   PROSE   BESIDES   PROSAIC   FEET ALLITERATION 

SENTENCES PERIODS.  CAUTION  TO  AVOID  EXCESS  IN  CONSECU- 
TIVE MONOSYLLABLES.  OBJECTIONS,  MADE  AND  ANSWERED.  AU- 
THORITIES ALLEGED.       ADVICE  ABOUT  READING. 

Besides  the  decoration  of  prosaic  feet,  there  are  other  decora- 
tions admissible  into  English  composition,  such  as  alliteration 
and  sentences,  especially  the  period. 

First,  therefore,  for  the  first ;  I  mean  alliteration. 

Among  the  classics  of  old  there  is  no  finer  illustration  of  this 
figure,  than  Lucretius'^s  description  of  those  blessed  abodes,  where 
his  gods,  detached  from  providential  cares,  ever  lived  in  the 
fruition  of  divine  serenity. 

Apporet  DiTum  numen,  8ede89ii0  ^utetae, 

Qttof  neque  concutiunt  venti,  neqne  fi»bila  nuiibit 

Aspeigimt,  fi«que  niar  acri  concreta  pniina 

Cbna  cadenB  violat,  aemperque  tnnubilus  ether 

/fitegit,  et  large  diffuao  /vmuBe  ridet  Lucret.  iiL  18. 

The  sublime  and  accurate  Virgil  did  not  contemn  this  decora- 
tion, though  he  used  it  with  such  pure,  unaffected  simplidty, 
that  we  often  feel  its  force,  without  contemplating  the  cause. 
Take  one  instance  out  of  infinite  with  which  his  works  abound : 

^vroia  interea  mtBeris  mortalibuB  ahnam 

Extalent  /«cein,  refcrcns  opera  atque  ^borea.P  JEn.  xi.  183. 

P  The  following  account  of  this  figure  is  Ituontem  in/ando  indieio,  Ejnid. 

taken  from  Pontanoi,  one  of  thete  ingenious        Lon^  tale  Scura  tonabamL  Ejnsd. 

Italians,  who  flourished  upon  the  revival  of        Moffnomiaoenmurmwnpimbim,    Ejosd. 

a  purer  literature  in  Europe.  Qumqne  lactu  late  Uquidaf.^  Ejosd. 

Ea  igitur  sive  figura,  sive  omatus,  condi-         Fit  interdum  per  continuationera  inse- 

mentum   quasi   quoddam    numeris   afifert,  quentis  versus,  ut  in  hit  Lacretianis: 
placet  antem  nominare  aUUeratkmem^  quod  ^^AdoenoJkH^finmtmr 

e  literarum  allusione  censtet    Fit  itaque  in  Flumine,'^ 

versu,  quoties  dietiones  continuatae, vel  binse,        Atqui  alliteratio  hsee  ne  Cioenmi  qoidem 

vel  tenifle  ab  iisdem  primis  consonantibus,  displicuit  in  oratione  soluta,  at  cms  dixit 

mutatis  aliquando  vocalibus,  aut  ab  iisdem  in  Bruto,  **'  Nulla  res  magis  penetimt  in 

incipiunt   sylbbis,  aut   ab  iisdem   primis  animos,  eosque  yingit,  farauX^  ftm^V*    Et 

vocalibus.     Delectat  antem  alliteratio  hsec  in  secundo  de  Oratore :  ^Quodqae  nesof- 

mirifice  in  primis  et  ultimis  locis  &cta,  in  licitare  tuwimt  solet.^    Quid  qnod  ne  in 

mediis  quoque,  licet  ibidem  aures  minus  jods  quidem  illis  tarn  lepidia  neglectn  est 

tint  intentae.    Ut  a  Phiuto  ;  nt  com  garrientem  apod  bcnm 

*^S<Bva  mdenM  tuper  arma.  Virg.  induxit  Psenulnm  ;  '^Ne  tn  oimtoran  kone 

Tales  oasui  Ckuaamdra  eanebat,      Ejntd.  ps^nis  flUdsiM  /wftea.**    Atqne  hae  qnidaa 
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To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  superior  authority  of  Honier: 

"Kroi  h  Kcnnrtliioy  rh  ''Wffiov  olos  'AAuro, 

*0  dvfAhr  Nor^dwy,  'wdrov  *Ay9pc^My  'AXccd^y.  lA.  (\  ^01. 

Hermogenes,  the  rhetorician,  when  he  quotes  these  lines, 
quotes  them  as  an  example  of  the  figure  here  mentioned,  but 
calls  it  by  a  Greek  name,  7ra/o?7;^i;<7t9.^ 

Cicero  has  translated  the  above  verses  elegantly,  and  given  us, 
too,  alliteration,  though  not  under  the  same  letters : 

Qui  miser  in  campis  errabat  solus  allaeis. 
Ipse  suum  cor  edens,  bominum  vestigia  vttans. 

Aristotle  knew  this  figure,  and  called  it  Trapofiolaxri^;:  a  name, 
perhaps,  not  so  precise  as  the  other,  because  it  rather  expresses 
resemblance  in  general,  than  that  which  arises  from  sound  in 
particular.  His  example  is,  *Aypov  yap  eXa^ev,  dpyov  Trap* 
avTovJ 

The  Latin  rhetoricians  styled  it  ann&minatioy  and  give  us  ex- 
amples of  similar  character." 

But  the  most  singular  fact  is,  that  so  early,  in  our  own  his- 
tory, as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  this  decoration  was 
esteemed  and  cultivated  both  by  the  English  and  the  Welch. 
So  we  are  informed  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  a  contemporary 
writer,  who,  having  first  given  the  Welch  instance,  subjoins  the 
English  in  the  following  verse, 

Ood  is  together  Gammen  and  Wiseddme  ; 

that  is,  "  God  is  at  once  both  Joy  and  Wisdom.''*' 

He  calls  the  figure  by  the  Latin  name  annominatio ;  and  adds, 
"  that  the  two  nations  were  so  attached  to  this  verbal  ornament 
in  every  high  finished  composition,  that  nothing  was  by  them 
esteemed  elegantly  delivered,  no  diction  considered  but  as  rude 
and  rustic,  if  it  were  not  first  amply  refined  with  the  polishing 
art  of  this  figure."*^ ' 

It  is  perhaps  from  this  national  taste  of  ours  that  we  derive 
many  proverbial  similes,  which,  if  we  except  the  sound,  seem 
to  have  no  other  merit :  "  Fine  as  fivepence,**  "  Bound  as  a 
robin,'^  &c. 

Even  Spenser  and  Shakspeare  adopted  the  practice,  but  then 
it  was  in  a  manner  suitable  to  such  geniuses. 

allitemtioquemadmodumtribuiiniisfitvoci-  ^  Aristot.  Rhet  iii.  9.  p.  132.  edit  SylK 

bosyfit  alibi  etiam  in  dnabussimili  mode.  Ut,  *  Scrip,  ad  Herenn.  L  it.  t.  29. 

**  TadH  ve$Uura  videhamL     Virg.  *  Prse  cuncdB  autem  rhetoricii  exomft- 

Tamo  iempua  eritJ*^                    Ejusd.  tionibuiannominationemagisatuntiuveaqiiie 

JohanniB  Joriani  Pontani  Actius,  Dialogus.  prsecipue  specie,  quae  primas  dictionum  lit- 

▼ol.  u.  p.  104.  edit  Venetis,  ap.  Aid.  1519.  teras  vel  syllabas  convenientia  jungit  Adeo 

4  The  explanation  of  it,  given  by  Her-  igitur  hoc  Terbonun  omatu  duBB  nationes 
mogenei,  exactly  suits  his  instance.  Ilap^  (Angli  sciL  et  Cambri)  in  omni  sermone 
Xyt^ts  ^i  ^<n-i  KiXKos  dfioltay  oyondrtoy,  iy  exquisito  utuntur,  ut  nihil  ab  his  eleganter 
9ia^^pt§  yy^ati  rcUnhy  ^x^^^^  '  ^  P&rc-  dictum,  nullum  nisi  rude  et  agreste  cen- 
chetit  is  boauty  in  similar  words,  which,  seatur  eloquium,  si  non  schematis  hujus 
under  a  different  signification,  sound  the  lima  plene  fuerit  expolitum.  Oirald.  Cam- 
same."  *E^/to7.  vcpl  Ebptff.  Tofu  8.  p.  193.  brensis  Cambrise  Desoiptio,  p.  889.  edit 
edit  Porti,  1670.  fol  Camdeni,  1603. 
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Spenser  says : 

For  not  to  haye  been  dipt  in  Lethe  lake 

Could  save  the  son  of  Thetis  from  to  die  ; 
But  that  blind  bard  did  him  immortal  make 

With  Terses,  dipt  in  dew  of  Castalie. 

Shakspeare  says : 

Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  nnmben, 

This  day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur*!  neck. 

Have  talked,  &c  Hen.  IV.  part  iL  act  2. 

Milton  followed  them : 

For  eloquence  the  soul ;  song  charms  the  sense.      Par.  Lost.  iL  BBS, 

And  again : 

Behemoth,  biggest  bom  of  earth,  upheay^d 

His  TBstness.  Par.  Lost,  riL  471. 

From  Dryden  we  select  one  example  out  of  many,  for  no  one 
appears  to  have  employed  this  figure  more  frequently,  or  (like 
Virgil)  with  greater  simplicity  and  strength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  fields  for  health  unbousht. 

Than  fee  the  doctor  for  a  nauseous  drought. 

The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend ; 

God  neirer  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend.  Fables. 

Pope  sings  in  his  Dunciad : 

TTwas  chattering,  grinning,  mouthing,  jabbing  all ; 
And  noise,  and  Norton ;  br&ngling,  and  Breyal ; 
Dennis,  and  dissonance. 

Which  lines,  though  truly  poetical  and  humorous,  may  be 
suspected  by  some  to  shew  their  art  too  conspicuously,  and  too 
nearly  to  resemble  that  verse  of  old  Ennius, 

0 1   Tite,  Tute,  Tati,  Tibi  Tanta,  Tyianne,  TulistL 

Script  ad  Hcrenn.  1.  ir.  s.  18. 

Oray  begins  a  sublime  ode, 

Ruin  seize  thee,  ruthless  king,  &c. 

We  might  quote  also  alliterations  from  prose  writers,  but 
those  we  have  alleged  we  think  sufficient. 

Nor  is  elegance  only  to  be  found  in  single  words,  or  in  single 
feet;  it  may  be  found,  when  we  put  them  together,  in  our  pe- 
culiar mode  of  putting  them.  It  is  out  of  words  and  feet  thus 
compounded  that  we  form  sentences,  and  among  sentences  none 
so  striking,  none  so  pleasing,  as  the  period.  The  reason  isi,  that, 
while  other  sentences  are  indefinite,  and  (like  a  geometrical 
right-line)  may  be  produced  indefinitely,  the  period  (like  a  cir- 
cular line)  is  always  circumscribed,  returns,  and  terminates  at  a 
given  point.  In  other  words,  while  other  sentences,  by  the  help 
of  common  copulatives,  have  a  sort  of  boundless  effusion ;  the 
constituent  parts  of  a  period  have  a  sort  of  reflex  union,"  in 

"  Vid  Arist  Rhet  iii  c.  9.    Demetr.    period  is  well  illustmted  by  Demetrius  in 

Phal  de  Elocut  s.  1 0,  &c.  the  following  simile :  "Eourc  ToSr  rh  ftJh 

The  compact  combining  character  of  the    ircpio9iic^  ic&\a  rois  Xitfotf,  rtlu  darrtp^ 
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which  union  the  sentence  is  so  far  complete,  as  neither  to  re- 
quire, nor  even  to  admit  a  further  extension.  Readers  find  a 
pleasure  in  this  grateful  circuit,  which  leads  them  so  agreeably 
to  an  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

The  author,  if  he  may  be  permitted,  would  refer,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  the  beginnings  of  his  Hermes  and  his  Philoso- 
phical Arrangements,  where  some  attempts  have  been  made  in 
this  periodical  style.  He  would  refer,  also,  for  much  more  illus- 
trious examples,  to  the  opening  of  Cicero'^s  OflSces ;  to  that  of 
the  capital  oration  of  Demosthenes  concerning  the  Grown ;  and 
to  that  of  the  celebrated  Panegyric,  made  (if  he  may  be  so 
called)  by  the  father  of  periods,  Isocrates. 

Again ;  every  compound  sentence  is  compounded  of  other 
sentences  more  simple,  which,  compared  to  one  another,  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  length.  Now  it  is  in  general  a  good  rule, 
that  among  these  constituent  sentences  the  last  (if  possible) 
should  be  equal  to  the  first ;  or  if  not  equal,  then  rather  longer 
than  shorter.'  The  reason  is,  that  without  a  special  cause, 
abrupt  conclusions  are  ofi*ensive,  and  the  reader,  like  a  traveller 
quietly  pursuing  his  journey,  finds  an  unexpected  precipice, 
where  he  is  disagreeably  stopped. 

To  these  speculations  concerning  sentences,  we  subjoin  a  few 
others. 

It  has  been  called  a  fault  in  our  language,  that  it  abounds  in 
monosyllables.  As  these,  in  too  lengthened  a  suite,  disgrace  a 
composition,  lord  Shaftesbury  (who  studied  purity  of  style 
with  great  attention)  limited  their  number  to  nine,  and  was 
careful,  in  his  Gharacteristics,  to  conform  to  his  own  law.  Even 
in  Latin,  too,  many  of  them  were  condemned  by  Quinctilian.^ 

Above  all,  care  should  be  had,  that  a  sentence  end  not  with  a 
crowd  of  them,  those  especially  of  the  vulgar,  untunable  sort, 
svLch  as,  to  set  it  up^  to  aet  by  and  by  at  ity  &c.,  for  these  disgrace 
a  sentence  that  may  be  otherwise  laudable,  and  are  like  the 
rabble  at  the  close  of  some  pompous  cavalcade. 

It  was  by  these,  and  other  arts  of  similar  sort,  that  authors 
in  distant  ages  have  cultivated  their  style.  Looking  upon 
knowledge  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  allusion)  to  pass  into  the 
mansions  of  the  mind  through  language,  they  were  careful  (if 
I  may  pursue  the  metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the  vestibule. 
They  did  not  esteem  it  pardonable  to  despise  the  public  ear, 
when  they  saw  the  love  of  numbers  so  universally  diffused." 

iovtrw  rat  v§puf>€pt7s   trrtyas^  Kcd  (tvvI-  dc  Oral.  iii.  8.  136. 

XoiMTir ;  **  the  constitutive  members  of  the  '  Etiam  monosyllaba,  si  plura  sunt,  male 

period  resemble  those  stones,  which  mu-  continuabuntur:  quia  necesse  est,  compo* 

tually  support,  and  keep  vaulted  roofs  to-  sitio,  multis    clausulis   concisa,  subsultet. 

getber."*    Sect  13.  Inst.  Orat  ix.  4. 

'  Aut  paria  esse  debent  posteriora  supe-  '  Nihil  est  autem  tam  cognatum  mentibui 

rioribos,  extrema  primis ;   aut,   quod  est  nostris,  quam  numeri  atque  voces ;  quibus 

etifun  melius  et  jucundius,  longiora.     Cic.  et  excitamur,  et  incendimur,  et  lenimur,  et 

2  E 
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Nor  were  they  discouraged,  as  if  they  thought  their  labour 
would  be  lost.  In  these  more  refined,  but  yet  popular  arts, 
they  knew  the  amazing  difference  between  the  power  to  execute^ 
and  the  power  to  judge :  that  to  execute  was  the  joint  effort  of 
genius  and  of  habit ;  a  painful  acquisition,  only  attainable  by  the 
few :  to  judge,  the  simple  effort  of  that  plain  but  common  senae, 
imparted  by  Providence  in  some  degree  to  every  one." 

But  here  methinks  an  objector  demands,  "And  are  authors 
then  to  compose,  and  form  their  treatises  by  rule  ?  Are  they  to 
balance  periods  I  To  scan  pagans  and  cretics  I  To  affect  allitera- 
tions'^   To  enumerate  monosyllables,""  &;c. 

If,  in  answer  to  this  objector,  it  should  be  said.  They  ought; 
the  permission  should  at  least  be  tempered  with  much  caution. 
These  arts  are  to  be  so  blended  with  a  pure  but  common  style, 
that  the  reader,  as  he  proceeds,  may  only  feel  their  latent  force. 
If  ever  they  become  glaring,  they  degenerate  into  affectation ; 
an  extreme  more  disgusting,  because  less  natural,  than  even  the 
vulgar  language  of  an  unpolished  clown.  It  is  in  writing,  as  in 
acting,  the  best  writers  are  like  our  late  admired  Garrick. 
And  how  did  that  able  genius  employ  his  art  ?  Not  by  a  vain 
ostentation  of  any  one  of  its  powers,  but  by  a  latent  use  of  them 
all  in  such  an  exhibition  of  nature,  that,  while  we  were  present 
in  a  theatre,  and  only  beholding  an  actor,  we  could  not  help 
thinking  ourselves  in  Denmark  with  Hamlet,  or  in  Bosworth 
field  with  Richard.'^ 

There  is  another  objection  still :  these  speculations  may  be 
called  minutia? ;  things  partaking  at  best  more  of  the  elegant 
than  of  the  solid;  and  attended  with  difficulties,  beyond  the 
value  of  the  labour. 

To  answer  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that,  when  habit  is  once 
gained,  nothing  so  easy  as  practice.  When  the  ear  is  once 
habituated  to  these  verbal  rhythms,  it  forms  them  spontaneously, 
without  attention  or  labour.  If  we  call  for  instances,  what 
more  easy  to  every  smith,  to  every  carpenter,  to  every  common 
mechanic,  than  the  several  energies  of  their  proper  arts?*'  How 
little  do  even  the  rigid  laws  of  verse  obstruct  a  genius  truly 
poetic  ?  How  little  did  they  cramp  a  Milton,  a  Dryden,  or  a 
Pope?  Cicero  writes,  that  Antipater  the  Sidonian  could  pour 
forth  hexameters  extempore;**  and  that,  whenever  he  chose  to 

langiicftcimnR,  ct  ad  hiUiritatem  et  nd  tristi-  p.  478.  edit  Capper.    Desinit  an  cue,  « 

tiam  Baepe  deducimur ;  quorum  ilia  somma  apparcat.  Ejusd.  iv.  2.  p.  249. 

vis,  &c.     Cic.  de  Orat  iii.  s.  197.  ^  See  Dionys.  Halicam.  de  Stract  Oral 

*  Mirabile  est,  cum  pluriraum  in  faciendo  s.  25.  where  this  argument  is  well  enforced 

intersit  inter  doctura  et  rudem,  quam  non  by  the  common  well-known  habit  of  read- 

multum  differat  in  judicando.     Ibid.   iii.  ing,  so  difficult  at  first,  yet  gmdualiy  grow- 

8.  197.  ing  so  fiimiliar,  that  we  perjfbim  it  at  last 

^  Ubicunquc  ars  ostentatur^  Veritas  abessc  without  deliberation,  just  as  we  see,  or 

vidctur.    Quinctil.  Instit.  x.  3.  p.  587.  edit  hear. 

Capp.     Quae  sunt  artcs  altiores,  plurumque        •*  Cic.  de  Oratote,  1.  iiL  194.  The  warns 

occultantur,  ut  artes  sint    Ejusd.  viii.  c.  3.  great  writer,  in  another  phwe,  ipeaking  of 
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versify,  words  followed  him  of  course.  We  may  add  to  Antipater 
the  ancient  rhapsodists  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  modern  impro- 
visatori  of  the  Italians.  If  this  then  be  practicable  in  verse, 
how  much  more  so  in  prose  i  In  prose,  the  laws  of  which  so  far 
differ  from  those  of  poetry,  that  we  can  at  any  time  relax  them 
as  we  find  expedient  ?  Nay,  more,  where  to  relax  them  is  not 
only  expedient,  but  even  necessary,  because  though  numerous 
composition  may  be  a  requisite,  yet  regularly  returning  rhythm  is 
a  thing  we  should  avoid.** 

In  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  the  constituent 
parts  well  merit  our  regard,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
facility  of  their  coincidence.  If  we  view  a  landscape,  how  pleasing 
the  harmony  between  hills  and  woods,  between  rivers  and 
lawns  i  If  we  select  from  this  landsciipe  a  tree,  how  well  does 
the  trunk  correspond  with  its  branches,  and  the  whole  of  its 
form  with  its  beautiful  verdure?  If  we  take  an  animal,  for 
example,  a  fine  horse,  what  a  union  in  his  colour,  his  figure,  and 
his  motions  J  If  one  of  human  race,  what  more  pleasingly 
<songenial,  than  when  virtue  and  genius  appear  to  animate  a 
graceful  figure  i 

Pulchro  Teniens  e  corporc  \'irtu8  ? 

The  charm  increases,  if  to  a  graceful  figure  we  add  a  gmceful 
elocution.  Elocution,  too,  is  heightened  still,  if  it  convey  elegant 
sentiments;  and  these  again  are  heightened,  if  clothed  with 
graceful  diction,  that  is,  with  words  which  are  pure,  precise,  and 
well  arranged. 

But  this  brings  us  home  to  the  very  spot  whence  we  departed. 
We  are  insensibly  returned  to  numerous  composition,  and  view 
in  speech,  however  referred,  whether  to  the  body  or  the  mind, 
whether  to  the  organs  of  pronunciation  or  the  purity  of  diction, 
whether  to  the  purity  of  diction  or  the  truth  of  sentiment,  how 
perfectly  natural  the  coincidence  of  every  part  ? 

We  must  not  then  call  these  verbal  decorations,  minutice. 
They  are  essential  to  the  beauty,  nay,  to  the  completion  of  the 
whole.  Without  them  the  composition,  though  its  sentiments 
may  be  just,  is  like  a  picture,  with  good  drawing,  but  with  bad 
aad  defective  colouring. 

These  we  are  assured  were  the  sentiments  of  Cicero,  whom 
we  must  allow  to  have  been  a  master  in  his  art,  and  who  has 
amply  and  accurately  treated  verbal  decoration  and  numerous 
composition  in  no  less  than  two  capital  treatises,^  strengthening 
withal  his  own  authority  with    that  of  Aristotle  and  Theo- 

tbe  power  of  habit,  subjoins.  Id  autem  bona  *  Multum  interest,  utrum  numerosa  sit 

diaripliiia  exercitatis,  qui  et  multa  scrip-  (id  est,  similis  numerorum)  an  plane  e 

■erint,  et  quseennque  etiam  sine   scripto  numeris,  constet  oratio.    Alterum   §i  sit, 

dicerent  similia  scriptomm  effecerint,  non  intoleiabile  ritiom  est:   alteram  nisi   sit, 

erit  difficilimum.  Ante  enira  circumscribitur  dissipata,  et  incnlta,  et  flucns  est  oratia 

nente  sententia,  confestimque  verba  con-  Ejusd.  ad  Brut  s.  220. 

auinnt,  Ac.  Orator,  ad  Brut  s.  200.  '  His  Orator,  and  his  De  Oratorc. 

2  E  2 
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phrastus ;  to  whom,  if  more  were  wanting,  we  might  add  the 
names  of  Demetrius  Pbalereus,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnastnis, 
Dionysius  Longinus,  and  Quinctilian. 

Having  presumed  thus  far  to  advise  authors,  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  saying  a  word  to  readers,  and  the  more  so,  as 
the  subject  has  not  often  been  touched. 

Whoever  reads  a  perfect  or  finished  composition,  whatever  be 
the  language,  whatever  the  subject,  should  read  it,  even  if  alone, 
both  audibly  and  distinctly. 

In  a  composition  of  this  character,  not  only  precise  words  are 
admitted,  but  words  metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And  further, 
as  every  sentence  contains  a  latent  hannony,  so  is  that  hannony 
derived  from  the  rhythm  of  its  constituents  parts.'' 

A  composition,  then,  like  this,  should  (as  I  said  before)  be 
read  both  distinctly  and  audibly ;  with  due  regard  to  stops  and 
pauses ;  with  occasional  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  voice, 
and  whatever  else  constitutes  just  and  accurate  pronunciatioD.'' 
He  who,  despising,  or  neglecting,  or  knowing  nothing  of  all  this, 
reads  a  work  of  such  character,  as  he  would  read  a  sessions- 
paper,  will  not  only  miss  many  beauties  of  the  style,  but  will 
probably  miss  (which  is  worse)  a  large  proportion  of  the  sense. 

Something  still  remains  concerning  the  doctrine  of  whole  and 
parts,  and  those  essentials  of  dramatic  imitation,  manners,  senti- 
ment, and  the  fable.  But  these  inquiries  properly  form  other 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  V. 

CONCERNING  WHOLE    AND    PARTS,  AS    ESSENTIAL  TO  THE   CONSnTUTlNG 

OF    A     LEGITIMATE    WORK THE    THEORY    ILLUSTRATED    FROM    THE 

GEORGICS  OF  VIRGIL,  AND  THE  MENEXENUS  OF  PLATO SAME  THEORY 

APPLIED     TO     SMALLER    PIECES ^TOTALITY,     ESSENTIAL     TO     SMALL 

WORKS,  AS  WELL  AS  GREAT EXAMPLES  TO  ILLUSTRATE ACCURACY, 

ANOTHER  ESSENTIAL MORE    SO   TO   SMALLER    PIECES,    AND    WHY — 

TRANSITION  TO  DRAMATIC  SPECULATIONS. 

Every  legitimate  work  should  be  one,  as  much  as  a  vegetable, 
or  an  animal ;  and,  to  be  one  like  them,  it  should  be  a  whole, 
consisting  of  parts,  and  be  in  nothing  redundant,  in  nothing 
deficient.  The  diiference  is,  the  whole  of  an  animal,  or  a 
vegetable,  consists  of  parts,  which  exist  at  once :  the  whole  of 
an  oration,  or  a  poem,  as  it  must  be  either  heard  or  perused, 
consists  of  parts  not  taken  at  once,  but  in  a  due  and  orderly 
succession. 

The  description  of  such  a  whole  is  perfectly  simple,  but  not, 
for  that  simplicity,  the  less  to  be  approved. 

»  See  before,  from  p.  410  to  p.  416.  1.  iiu  s.  19,  20,  21,  22,  23.  pw  4. 73,74,  75. 

^  Vid.  Scriptor.  ad  Herenn.  1.  i  s.  3.    edit  Oxon.  1718. 
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A  whole,  we  are  informed,  should  have  a  beginning,  middle, 
and  end.*  If  we  doubt  this,  let  us  suppose  a  composition  to 
want  them :  would  not  the  very  vulgar  say,  it  had  neither  head 
nor  tail  I 

Nor  are  the  constitutive  parts,  though  equally  simple  in  their 
description,  for  that  reason  less  founded  in  truth.  "  A  beginning 
is  that,  which  nothing  necessarily  precedes,  but  which  something 
naturally  follows.  An  end  is  that,  which  nothing  naturally 
follows,  but  which  something  necessarily  precedes.  A  middle  is 
that,  which  something  precedes,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  be- 
ginning ;  and  which  something  follows,  to  distinguish  it  from  an 
eod.^'"^ 

I  might  illustrate  this  from  a  proposition  in  Euclid.  The 
stating  of  the  thing  to  be  proved,  makes  the  beginning;  the 
proving  of  it,  makes  the  middle ;  and  the  asserting  of  it  to  have 
been  proved,  makes  the  conclusion,  or  end :  and  thus  is  every 
such  proposition  a  complete  and  perfect  whole. 

The  same  holds  in  writings  of  a  character  totally  different. 
Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  most  highly-finished  performance 
among  the  Romans,  and  that  in  their  most  polished  period, 
I  mean  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Quid  faciat  Isetas  scffetcs,  quo  fidere  tcrmm 

Verteie,  Msecenas,  (2)  ulmisque  adjongere  vitCB 

Conveniat ;  (3)  qua)  cura  boum,  qui  cultus  habendo 

Sit  pccori ;  (4)  apibua  quanta  experientia  parcis, 

Hinc  canere  incipiam,  &c  Virg.  Oeorg.  i. 

In  these  lines,  and  so  on  (if  we  consult  the  original)  for  forty-two 
lines  inclusive,  we  have  the  beginning ;  which  beginning  includes 
two  things,  the  plan,  and  the  invocation. 

In  the  four  first  verses  we  have  the  plan,  which  plan  gradually 
opens  and  becomes  the  whole  work,  as  an  acorn,  when  developed, 
becomes  a  perfect  oak.  After  this  comes  the  invocation,  which 
extends  to  the  last  of  the  forty-two  verses  above  mentioned. 
The  two  together  give  us  the  true  character  of  a  beginning, 
which,  as  above  described,  nothing  can  precede,  and  which  it  is 
necessary  that  something  should  follow. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  first  book,  together  with  the  three 
books  following,  to  verse  the  458th  of  book  the  fourth,  make 
the  middle ;  which  also  has  its  true  character,  that  of  succeeding 
the  beginning,  where  we  expect  something  further ;  and  that  of 
preceding  the  end,  where  we  expect  nothing  more. 

The  eight  last  verses  of  the  poem  make  the  end,  which,  like 
the  beginning,  is  short,  and  which  preserves  its  real  character  by 

*  "'OAoi'  94  fori   rh    ix^v  VxV  ««i  rofwamiov^    %    ahrh  fi€r    &Wo  x4<f>vie9¥ 

fU<ny  Kcd  rt\9vHi¥.     Arist.  Poet  cap.  7.  ttyau,  fj  4^  aydryicris  ^  &s  irtrowoKh,  fitrii 

p.  231.  edit  Sylb.  9h  rovro  AWo  oMw     M4ffoy  9h  icol  atrrh 

^  'Apx^  9k  #<rrtv,  6  atn-h  fi^y  4^  &ydyic7is  fitj'  AaAo,  koI  fier*  4koIvo  trtpov.     Arist 

M^  MtT*  iXXo  4irrl'  m^t*  4Miyo  V  trtftov  Poet  cap.  7.  p.  231,  232.  edit  Sylb. 
v^mckw  cTyoi    ^  yty4ff9ai»     TcAcvr^    9h 
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satisfying  the  reader,  that  all  is  complete,  and  that  nothing  ia  to 
follow.  The  performance  is  even  dated.  It  finishes  like  an 
epistle,  giving  us  the  place  and  time  of  writing ;  but  then  giving 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  they  ought  to  come  from  Virgil. 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a  further  detail. 

As  the  poem  from  its  very  name  respectB  yarious  matters 
relative  to  land,  (Georgica,)  and  which  are  either  immediately  or 
mediately  connected  with  it ;  among  the  variety  of  these  matters 
the  poem  begins  from  the  lowest,  and  thence  advances  gradually 
from  higher  to  higher,  till  having  reached  the  highest,  it  there 
properly  stops. 

The  first  book  begins  from  the  simple  culture  of  the  earth, 
and  from  its  humblest  progeny,  corn,  legumes,  flowers,  &c." 

It  is  a  nobler  species  of  vegetables  which  employs  the  second 
book,  where  we  are  taught  the  culture  of  trees,  and,  among 
others,  of  that  important  pair,  the  olive  and  the  vine.**  Yet  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  all  this  is  nothing  more  than  the 
culture  of  mere  vegetable  and  inanimate  nature. 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  the  poet  rises  to  nature  sensitive 
and  animated,  when  he  gives  us  precepts  about  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  hc,^ 

At  length,  in  the  fourth  book,  when  matters  draw  to  a  con- 
clusion, then  it  is  he  treats  his  subject  in  a  moral  and  political 
way.  He  no  longer  pursues  the  culture  of  the  mere  brute  na- 
ture ;  he  then  describes,  as  he  tells  us, 

Mores,  ct  studia,  et  populos,  et  praclia,  &c. 

For  such  is  the  character  of  his  bees,  those  truly  social  and  po- 
litical animals.  It  is  here  he  first  mentions  arts,  and  memory, 
and  laws,  and  families.  It  is  here  (their  great  sagacity  con- 
sidered) he  supposes  a  portion  imparted  of  a  sublimer  principle. 
It  is  here  that  every  thing  vegetable  or  merely  brutal  seems  for- 
gotten, while  all  appears  at  least  human,  and  sometimes  even 
divine. 

His  quidaro  si^is,  atque  haec  exempla  aecuti. 

Ease  apibns  partem  diTinae  mentis,  et  haiutaa 

^therios  dixere :  deum  namque  ire  per  omnes 

Terrasque  tractusque  maris,  &c.  Qeoig.  iv.  219. 

When  the  subject  will  not  permit  him  to  proceed  further,  he 
suddenly  conveys  his  reader,  by  the  fable  of  Aristseus,  among 
nymphs,  heroes,  demi-gods,  and  gods,  and  thus  leaves  him  in 
company,  supposed  more  than  mortal. 

This  is  not  only  a  sublime  conclusion  to  the  fourth  book, 

I  See  Philosophical  Arrangements,  page  of  his  first  book,  Ulmiaque  adjungen  ritet, 

336.  and  is  the  entire  subject  of  the  aecood,  the 

■Q  These  are  implied  by  Virgil  in  the  same  exceptions  made  at  befsra. 
first  line  of  his  first  book,  and  in  every        ^  This  is  the  third  subject  mentioned  in 

other  part  of  it,  the  Episodes  and  Epilogue  the  Proeme,  and  fiUt  (aoeording  to  jut 

excepted.  order)  the  entire  third  booky  making  tiie 

"  This  too  is  asserted  at  the  beginning  anne  cxoeptiona  m  MqMi 
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but  natuially  leads  to  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  work;  for 
he  does  no  more  after  this  than  shortly  recapitulate,  and, 
elegantly  blend  his  recapitulating  with  a  compliment  to  Au- 
gustus. 

liut  even  this  is  not  all. 

The  dry  dida<;tic  character  of  the  Georgics  made  it  necessary 
they  should  be  enlivened  by  episodes  and  digressions.  It  has 
been  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  these  episodes  and  digressions 
should  be  homogeneous ;  that  is,  should  so  connect  with  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  become  (as  it  were)  parts  of  it.  On  these  principles 
every  book  has  for  its  end,  what  I  call  an  epilogue ;  for  its  be- 
ginning, an  invocation ;  and  for  its  middle,  the  several  precepts 
relative  to  its  subject,  I  mean  husbandry.  Having  a  beginning, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  every  part  itself  becomes  a  smaller  whole, 
though  with  respect  to  the  general  plan  it  is  nothing  more  than 
a  part.  Thus  the  human  arm,  with  a  view  to  its  elbow,  its  hand, 
its  fingers,  &c.  is  as  clearly  a  whole,  as  it  is  simply  but  a  part 
with  a  view  to  the  entire  body. 

The  smaller  wholes  of  this  divine  poem  may  merit  some  at- 
tention ;  by  these  I  mean  each  particular  book. 

Each  book  has  an  invocation.  The  first  invokes  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  various  rural  deities,  and,  lastly,  Augustus ;  the  se- 
cond invokes  Bacchus ;  the  third.  Pales  and  Apollo ;  the  fourth, 
his  patron  Maecenas.  I  do  not  dwell  on  these  invocations,  much 
less  on  the  parts  which  follow,  for  this,  in  fact,  would  be  writing 
a  comment  upon  the  poem.  But  the  epilogues,  besides  their 
own  intrinsic  beauty,  are  too  nmch  to  our  purpose  to  be  passed 
in  silence. 

In  the  arrangement  of  them,  the  poet  seems  to  have  pursued 
such  an  order,  as  that  alternate  affections  should  be  alternately 
excited ;  and  this  he  has  done,  well  knowing  the  importance  of 
that  generally  acknowledged  truth,  ^^  the  force  derived  to  con- 
traries by  their  juxta-position  or  succession.'' p  The  first  book 
ends  with  those  portents  and  prodigies,  both  upon  earth  and  in 
the  heavens,  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  dictator  Caesar. 
To  these  direful  scenes  the  epilogue  of  the  second  book  opposes 
the  tranquillity  and  felicity  of  the  rural  life,  which  (as  he  informs 
us)  faction  and  civil  discord  do  not  usually  impair : 

Non  res  Komanae,  pcrituraquc  regno. 

In  the  ending  of  the  third  book  we  read  of  a  pestilence,  and  of 
nature  in  devastation ;  in  the  fourth,  of  nature  restored,  and,  by 
help  of  the  gods,  replenished. 

As  this  concluding  epilogue  (I  mean  the  fable  of  Aristseus) 
occupies  the  most  important  place,  so  is  it  decorated  accordingly 
with  language,  events,  places,  and  personages. 

No  language  was  ever  more  polished  and  harmonious.  The 
descent  of  Aristaeus  to  his  mother,  and  of  Orpheus  to  the  shades, 

P  See  befeie,  p.  401,  402. 
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are  events;  the  watery  palace  of  the  Nereids,  the  cavern  of 
Proteus,  and  the  scene  of  the  infernal  regions,  are  places; 
Aristaeus,  old  Proteus,  Orpheus,  Eurydice,  Cyllene  and  her 
nymphs,  are  personages ;  all  great,  all  striking,  all  sublime. 

Let  us  view  these  epilogues  in  the  poet^s  order:  1.  Ciyil 
horrors ;  2.  Rural  tranquillity ;  3.  Nature  laid  waste ;  4.  Nature 
restored.  Here,  as  we  have  said  already,  different  passions  are, 
by  the  subjects  being  altemate,*^  alternately  excited ;  and  yet 
withal  excited  so  judiciously,  that,  when  the  poem  concludes, 
and  all  is  at  an  end,  the  reader  leaves  off  with  tranquillity  and 

joy. 

From  the  Georgics  of  Virgil  we  proceed  to  the  Menexenus  of 
Plato ;  the  first  being  the  most  finished  form  of  a  didactic  poem, 
the  latter,  the  most  consummate  model  of  a  panegyrical  oration. 

The  Menexenus  is  a  funeral  oration  in  praise  of  those  brave 
Athenians  who  had  fallen  in  battle  by  generously  asserting  the 
cause  of  their  country.  Like  the  Georgics,  and  every  other 
just  composition,  this  oration  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end. 

The  beginning  is  a  solemn  account  of  the  deceased  having  re- 
ceived all  the  legitimate  rights  of  burial,  and  of  the  propriety  of 
doing  them  honour  not  only  by  deeds,  but  by  words ;  that  is, 
not  only  by  funeral  ceremonies,  but  by  a  speech,  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  their  magnanimity,  and  to  recommend  it  to  their 
posterity  as  an  object  of  imitation. 

As  the  deceased  were  brave  and  gallant  men,  we  are  shewn 
by  what  means  they  came  to  possess  their  character,  and  what 
noble  exploits  they  performed  in  consequence. 

Hence  the  middle  of  the  oration  contains,  first,  their  origin ; 
next,  their  education  and  form  of  government ;  and  last  of  all, 
the  consequence  of  such  an  origin  and  education ;  their  heroic 
achievements  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  time  then  present.*^ 

The  middle  part  being  thus  complete,  we  come  to  the  con- 
clusion ;  which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  sublime  piece  of  oratory, 
both  for  the  plan  and  execution,  which  is  extant  of  any  age,  or 
in  any  language. 

By  an  awful  prosopopoeia,  the  deceased  are  called  up  to  ad- 
dress the  living;  the  fathers,  slain  in  battle,  to  exhort  their 
living  children;  the  children,  slain  in  battle,  to  console  their 
living  fathers ;  and  this  with  every  idea  of  manly  consolation, 
and  with  every  generous  incentive  to  a  contempt  of  death,  and  a 
love  of  their  country,  that  the  powers  of  nature  or  of  art  could 
suggest." 

It  is  here  this  oration  concludes,  being  (as  we  have  shewn)  a 

4  See  before,  p.  423.  *  See  the  aame  edition,  from  the  words 

r  See  Dr.  Bentham^s  elegant  edition  of  *A  toiScs,  ^i  fi4y  iirrt  irtn'4pa»v  Aya^Mr, 

this  oration,  in  his  A^i'Eirtro^foi,  printed  p.  41,  to  the  conduaion  of  the  oiation,  p. 

at  Oxford,  1746,  from  p.  21  to  p.  40.  48. 
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perfect  whole,  executed  with  all  the  strength  of  a  sublime  Ian- 
juage,  under  the  management  of  a  great  and  sublime  genius. 

If  these  speculations  appear  too  dry,  they  may  be  rendered 
nore  pleasing,  if  the  reader  would  peruse  the  two  pieces  cri- 
ticised. His  labour,  he  might  be  assured,  would  not  be  lost,  as 
he  would  peruse  two  of  the  finest  pieces,  which  the  two  finest 
ages  of  antiquity  produced. 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory  concerning  whole  and 
parfs^  without  observing,  that  it  regards  alike  both  small  works 
and  great ;  and  that  it  descends  even  to  an  essay,  to  a  sonnet, 
to  an  ode.  These  minuter  efforts  of  genius,  unless,  they  possess 
(if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expression)  a  certain  character  of 
totality,  lose  a  capital  pleasure  derived  from  their  union ;  from 
a  union  which,  collected  in  a  few  pertinent  ideas,  combines  them 
all  happily,  under  one  amicable  form.  Without  this  union,  the 
production  is  no  better  than  a  sort  of  vague  effusion,  where  sen- 
tences follow  sentences,  and  stanzas  follow  stanzas,  with  no  ap- 
parent reason  why  they  should  be  two  rather  than  twenty,  or 
twenty  rather  than  two. 

If  we  want  another  argument  for  this  minuter  totality,  we 
may  refer  to  nature,  which  art  is  said  to  imitate.  Not  only 
this  universe  is  one  stupendous  whole,  but  such  also  is  a  tree,  a 
shrub,  a  flower;  such  those  beings  which,  without  the  aid  of 
glasses,  even  escape  our  perception.  And  so  much  for  totality, 
(I  venture  to  familiarize  the  term,)  that  common  and  essential 
character  to  every  legitimate  composition. 

There  is  another  character  left,  which,  though  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose,  I  venture  to  mention,  and  that  is  the  character 
of  accuracy.  Every  work  ought  to  be  as  accurate  as  possible. 
And  yet,  though  this  apply  to  works  of  every  kind,  there  is  a 
difference  whether  the  work  be  great  or  small.  In  greater 
works,  (such  as  histories,  epic  poems,  and  the  like,)  their  very 
magnitude  excuses  incidental  defects,  and  their  authors,  accord- 
ing to  Horace,  may  be  allowed  to  slumber.  It  is  otherwise  in 
smaller  works,  for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  smaller.  Such, 
through  every  part,  both  in  sentiment  and  diction,  should  be 
perspicuous,  pure,  simple,  and  precise. 

As  examples  often  illustrate  better  than  theory,  the  following 
short  piece  is  subjoined  for  perusal.  The  reader  may  be  assured, 
it  comes  not  from  the  author ;  and  yet,  though  not  his  own,  he 
cannot  help  feeling  a  paternal  solicitude  for  it ;  a  wish  for  in- 
dulgence to  a  juvenile  genius,  that  never  meant  a  private  essay 
for  public  inspection. 


"  PERDITA  TO  FLORIZEL. 


**  Argument. 

^'  Several  ladies  in  the  country  having  acted  a  dramatic  pas- 
toral, in  which  one  of  them,  under  the  name  of  Florizel,  a  shop- 
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herd,  makes  love  to  another,  under  the  nanie  of  Perdita,  a  shep- 
herdess ;  their  acting  being  finished,  and  they  returned  to  their 
proper  characters,  one  of  them  addresses  the  other  in  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  No  more  shall  we  with  trembling  hear  that  bell,* 
Which  shewM  me,  Perdita ;  thee,  Florizel. 
No  more  thy  brilliant  eyes,  with  looks  of  love, 
Shall  in  my  bosom  gentle  pity  move. 
The  curtain  drops,  and  now  we  both  remain, 
You  free  from  mimic  love,  and  I  from  pain. 
Yet  grant  one  favour — tho"*  our  drama  ends, 
Let  the  feign'*d  lovers  still  be  real  friends.*" 

The  author,  in  his  own  works,  as  far  as  his  genius  would 
assist,  has  endeavoured  to  give  them  a  just  totality.  He  has 
endeavoured  that  each  of  them  should  exhibit  a  real  beginning, 
middle,  and  end,  and  these  properly  adapted  to  the  plaoes 
which  they  possess,  and  incapable  of  transposition,  without 
detriment  or  confusion.  He  does  not,  however,  venture  up<m  a 
detail,  because  he  does  not  think  it  worthy  to  follow  the  detail 
of  productions,  like  the  Georgics  or  the  Menexenus. 

So  much,  therefore,  for  the  speculation  concerning  tehols  and 
parts,  and  such  matters  relative  to  it,  as  have  incidentally 
arisen. 

We  are  now  to  say  something  upon  the  theory  of  sentiment ; 
and  as  sentiment  and  manners  are  intimately  connected,  and  ia 
a  drama  both  of  them  naturally  rise  out  of  the  fable,  it  seems 
also  proper  to  say  something  upon  dramatic  speculation  in  gene- 
ral, beginning,  according  to  order,  first  from  the  first. 


CHAPTER  VL 

DRAMATIC  SPBCULATIONS THE  CONSTITUTIVB  PARTS  OF  AVERT  DRAMA 

SIX  IN  NUMBER WHICH  OP   THESE    BELONG   TO  OTHBR  ARTIflTTS — 

WHICH    TO  THE    POET TRANSITION    TO  THOSE   WHICH  APPERTAIN  TO 

THE  POET. 

The  laws  and  principles  of  dramatic  poetrj  among  the  Greeks, 
whether  it  was  from  the  excellence  of  their  pieces,  or  of  their 
language,  or  of  both,  were  treated  with  attention  even  by  their 
ablest  philosophers. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  sketch  of  their  ideas;  and,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  we  illustrate  by  instances  chiefly  modern,  W6 
have  so  done,  because  we  believe  that  it  demonstrates  the  uni- 
versality of  the  precepts. 

( The  pky-beU. 
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A  dramatic  piece,  or  (in  more  common  lapguagpe)  a  plA3%.  iff 
the  detail  or  exhibition  of  a  certain  action  :  not,  boweY«r^  aa- 
action,  like  one  in  history,  which  is  supposed  actually  to  have 
happened,  but,  though  taken  from  history,  a  fiction  or  imitatioa>. 
in  various  particulars  derived  from  invention.  It  is  by  this  tluub 
Sophocles  and  Shakspeare  differ  from  Thucydides  and  Glarendoow 
It  is  invention  makes  them  poets,  and  not  metre ;  for  had  Goket 
or  Newton  written  in  verse,  they  could  not,  for  that  reason,  have 
been  called  poets." 

Again,  a  dramatic  piece,  or  play,  is  the  exhibition  of  an  action;; 
not  simply  related,  aa  the  j^neid  or  Paradise  Lost,  but  wheca 
the  parties  concerned  are  made  to  appear  in  person,  and  per^ 
sonally  to  converse  and  act  their  awn  story.  It  is  by  this  that 
the  Samson  Agonistes  differs  from  the  Paradise  Lost,  though 
heth  of  them  poems  from  the  same  sublime  author. 

Now  such  dramatic  piece,  or  play,  in  order  to  make  it  pleas- 
ing, (and,  surely,  to  please  is  an  essential  to  the  drama,)  must 
have  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  that  is,  as  far  as  possible,  be 
a  perfect  whole,  having  parts.  If  it  be  defective  here,  it  will  be 
hardly  eomprehensible ;  and  if  hardly  comprehensible,  it  ia  not 
possible  that  it  should  please. 

But  upon  whole  and  parts,  as  we  have  spoken  already,*  we 
speak  not  now.  At  present  we  remark,  that  such  an  action,  aa 
here  described,  makes  in  every  play  what  we  call  the  story,  or 
(to  use  a  term  more  technical)  the  fable ;  and  that  this  story  or 
fable  is,  and  has  been  justly  called^  the  very  soul  of  the  drama,^ 
since  from  this  it  derives  its  very  existence. 

We  proceed :  this  drama,  then,  being  an  action,  and  that  not 
rehearsed  like  an  epopee  or  history,  bi^  actuaUy  transacted  hy 
certain  present  Kving  agents,  it  becomes  necessary  that  these 
agents  should  mutually  converse,  and  that  they  should  have  too 
a  certain  place  where  to  hold  their  conversation.  Hence  we 
perceive  that  in  every  dramatic  piece,  not  only  the  fable  in  a 
requisite,  but  the  scenery,  and  the  stage,  and,  more  than  these,  a 
proper  diction.  Indeed,  the  scenery  and  stage  are  not  in  the 
poet^s  department :  they  belong  at  best  to  the  painter,  and  after 
him  to  inferior  artists.  The  diction  is  the  poetX  and  this  indeed 
is  important,  since  the  whole  of  his  performance  is  conveyed 
through  the  dialogue. 

But  diction  being  admitted,  we  are  still  to  observe,  that  theve 
are  other  things  wanting,  of  no  less  importance.     In  the  varioos 

"  AriXop  olv  iK  ro^cay  8ri  rhy  iroirrrify  and  aa  the  objecto  he  imitates  are  kiUBaB 

fia^Xoy  t«v  /i^wv  flvcu  Sci  irotirr^v,  ^  r&v  actions.**    Arist  de  Poet.  cap.  9.  p.  234. 

filrpnvt  icct  KoirjT^s   Korit  r^y  fitfiriciy  edit  Sylb. 
iari'    fufit7rai   8i   toj  irpd^tts.     "  It   is         *  Sup.  chap.  y. 

therefore  evident  hence,  that  a  poet,  or        J  *Af>x^  A*^"  «^  «^oi  o^**"  4^X^  *  fJwBos 

maker,  ought  lather  to  be  a  maker  of  riis  rptepflins.    Arist.  Poet,  c  6.  p.  281» 

&blea  than  of  venea,  inasmnch  as  he  is  a  edit  Sylb. 
poet,  or  maker,  in  Tirtae  of  his  imitation. 
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transactions  of  real  life,  every  person  does  not  simply  speak,  bat 
some  way  or  other  speaks  his  mind,  and  discovers  by  his  be- 
haviour certain  traces  of  character.  Now  it  is  in  these  almost 
inseparable  accidents  to  human  conduct,  that  we  perceive  the 
rise  of  sentiment  and  manners.  And  hence  it  follows,  that  as 
dramatic  fiction  copies  real  life,  not  only  diction  is  a  necessary 
part  of  it,  but  manners  also,  and  sentiment. 

We  may  subjoin  one  part  more,  and  that  is  mnsic.  The 
ancient  choruses  between  the  acts  were  probably  song,  and 
perhaps  the  rest  was  delivered  in  a  species  of  recitative.  Our 
modern  theatres  have  a  band  of  music ;  and  have  music  often 
introduced  where  there  is  no  opera.  In  this  last,  (I  mean  the 
opera,)  music  seems  to  claim  precedence. 

From  these  speculations  it  appears,  that  the  constitutive  parts 
of  the  drama  are  six  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  fable,  the  manners,  the 
^entimeut,  the  diction,  the  scenery,  and  the  music* 

But  then,  as  out  of  these  six  the  scenery  and  the  music  appear 
to  appertain  to  other  artists,  and  the  play  (as  far  as  respects  the 
poet)  is  complete  without  them ;  it  remams  that  its  four  primary 
and  capital  parts  are  the  fable,  the  manners,  the  sentiment,  and 
the  diction. 

These,  by  way  of  sketch,  we  shall  successively  consider,  com- 
mencing from  the  fable,  as  the  first  in  dignity  and  rank. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN    THE    CONSTITUTIVE    PARTS    OF    A    DRAMA,   THE    FABLE   CONSIDERED 

FIRST ITS    DIFFERENT    SPECIES WHICH    FIT    FOR    COMEDY,    WHICH 

FOR     TRAGEDY ILLUSTRATIONS      BY      EXAMPLES REVOLUTIONS — 

DISCOVERIES TRAGIC     PASSIONS LILLo'^S    FATAL     CURIOSITY COM- 
PARED WITH    THE    (EDIPUS    TYRANNU8    OF    SOPHOCLES IMPORTANCE 

OF    FABLES,    BOTH    TRAGIC    AND    COMIC HOW    THEY    DIFFER BAD 

FABLES,     WHENCE OTHER    DRAMATIC     REQUISITES,     WITHOUT    THE 

FABLE,  MAY  BE   EXCELLENT FIFTH    ACTS,  HOW  CHARACTERIZED   BY 

SOME  DRAMATIC  WRITERS. 

If  we  treat  of  dramatic  fables  or  stories,  we  must  first  inquire 
how  many  are  their  species ;  and  these  we  endeavour  to  arrange, 
as  follows. 

One  species  is,  when  the  several  events  flow  in  a  similar  suc- 
cession, and  calmly  maintain  that  equal  course,  till  the  succession 
stops,  and  the  fable  is  at  an  end.     Such  is  the  story  of  a  simple 

*  They  are  thus  enumerated  by  Aristotle :        The  doctrines  of  Aristotle,  in  this  and 

MvOos,  Ked  11071,  jcoi  X^|if,  Koi  Bidyout,  lecd  the  following  chapters,  may  be  said  to  eojt- 

^tf,  Koi  fifKowotku    De  Poet  c  6.  p.  230.  tain  in  a  manner  the  whole  dramatifi  art 
edit  Sylb. 
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peasant,  who  quietly  dies  in  the  cottage  where  he  was  born, 
the  same  throughout  his  Hfe,  both  in  manners  and  in  rank. 

There  is  a  second  species  of  story  or  fable,  not  simple,  but 
complicated;*  a  species  where  the  succeeding  events  differ 
widely  from  the  preceding;  as,  for  example,  the  story  of  the 
well-known  Massinello,  who,  in  a  few  days,  from  a  poor  fisher- 
man rose  to  sovereign  authority.  Here  the  succession  is  not 
equal  or  similar,  because  we  have  a  sudden  revolution  from  low 
to  high,  from  mean  to  magnificent. 

There  is  another  complicated  species,  the  reverse  of  this  last, 
where  the  revolution,  though  in  extremes,  is  from  high  to  low, 
from  magnificent  to  mean.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  same 
Massinello,  who,  after  a  short  taste  of  sovereignty,  was  igno- 
miniously  slain. 

And  thus  are  all  fables  or  stories  either  simple  or  com- 
plicated :  and  the  complicated  also  of  two  subordinate  sorts ;  of 
which  the  one,  beginning  from  bad,  ends  in  good ;  the  other, 
beginning  from  good,  ends  in  bad. 

If  we  contemplate  these  various  species,  we  shall  find  the 
simple  story  least  adapted  either  to  comedy  or  tragedy.  It 
wants  those  striking  revolutions,  those  unexpected  discoveries,** 
so  essential  to  engage  and  to  detain  a  spectator. 

It  is  not  so  with  complicated  stories.  Here  every  sudden 
revolution,  every  discovery,  has  a  charm,  and  the  unexpected 
events  never  fail  to  interest. 

It  must  be  remarked,  however,  of  these  complicated  stories, 
that,  where  the  revolution  is  from  bad  to  good,  as  in  the  first 
subordinate  sort,  they  are  more  natural  to  comedy  than  to 
tragedy,*'  because  comedies,  however  perplexed  and  turbid  may 

*  "Eial  Sc  Twv  ij.i0wy  oi  fity  airKaiL  ol  S4  change  from  ignorance  to  knowledge  ;  know- 

iTftrKeyfi^or  K<d  yiip  al  trpd^€is,  &v  fu-  ledge  leading  either  to  friendship  or  enmity 

ff^cif  ol  fjLv6ol   ft(Tiy,  inrdpxovo'ii'   ttfBhs  between  those  who  [in  the  course  of  the 

oVaeu  roui&rai'  \4ytt  8i,  k.  t.  \.    **0f  drama]  are  destined  to  felicity  or  infelicity.'' 

Rubles,  some  are  simple,  and  some  are  com-  Aristot.  Poet,  ut  supra, 

plicated  ;  for  such  are  human  actions,  of  ^  The    Stagirite  having    approved    the 

which   fables  are  imitations.     By  simple,  practice,  that  tragedy  shoold  end  with  in- 

I  meant'^&c.  Aristot  Poet  cap.  10.  p.  235.  felicity,  and  told  us  that  the  introduction 

edit.  Sylb.  of  felicity  was  a  sort  of  compliment  paid  by 

^  These  revolutions  and  discoveries  are  the  poet  to  the  wishes  of  the  spectators,  adds, 

called  in  Greek  ircpur^rcicu  and  ityayy<&'  upon  the  subject  of  a  happy  ending — "Effri 

purtis.     They  are  thus  defined :    *E(rrl  Bk  S«  obx  citrTi  iirh  rpaya^itu  ri9oy^,  &AA& 

irtpnrirua  fi4y  ^  tls  rh  ivamlov  rStv  irpar-  fioXXoy  rri$  KUfjupSltu  oiKtia'  (iK€i  yi^f  hy 

rofiivuy  fifra$6\7i^  KaOdtrtp   djfnTTou,   iced  ol  Kx^^^'^^^  ^^'^^'^  ^'^ '^V  f^^^^' o^ov^Op^ffnis 

rovTO  i^-^Kork  rh  tlxhs^  fj  ayayKotoy:  **  A  ired  AXyurBos'  <plXoi  y€y6fjtfyoi  M  rcXevr^s 

revolution  is,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  i^dpYoyrai,  iced  awo$rfi(rK€t  ouScls  i^*  oih 

change  into  the  reverse  of  what  is  doing,  Htyds :  ^  This  is  not  a  pleasure  arising  from 

and  that  either  according  to  probability,  or  tragedy,  but  is  rather  peculiar  to  comedy, 

from  necessity.*'  Aristot  Poet  c.  1 1.  p.  235.  For  there,  if  the  characters  are  most  hostile, 

edit  Sylb.     Again :  *Ayayv<&piffis  8*  /otIv,  (as  much    so,  as   Orestes    and  ^gisthua 

6<nr€p  iced  roVyofia  trrificdyft,  t|  kyvolas  were,)  they  become  friends  at  last,  when 

cif  yvuxriy iiera^X^s  ^  *U  <fnXiay  ^  l^x^P^"^  ^hey  quit  the  stage,  nor  does  any  one  die 

ruy  irpbs  tinvxicty  ^  Svorvx^oy  u>purfjt4ywy :  by   the    means  of   any  other.''    Aristot 

'^  A  discovery  is,  as  the  name  implies,  a  Poet  c  13.  p.  238.  edit  Sylb. 
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be  their  beginning,  generally  produce  at  last  (as  well  the  ancient 
as  the  modem)  a  reconciliation  of  parties,  and  a  wedding  in 
consequence.  Not  only  Terence,  bat  every  modern  may  furnish 
us  with  examples. 

On  the  contrary,  when  the  revolution,  as  in  the  second  sort, 
is  from  good  to  bad,  (that  is,  from  happy  to  unhappy,  from 
prosperous  to  adverse,)  here  we  discover  the  true  fable,  or  story, 

f>roper  for  tragedy.  Common  sense  leads  us  to  call,  even  in  real 
ife,  such  events,  tragical.  When  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
the  triumphant  sovereign  of  a  great  people,  was  unexpectedly 
.murdered  by  a  wretched  fanatic,  we  cannot  help  saying,  it  was 
a  tragical  story. 

But  to  come  to  the  tragic  drama  itself. 

We  see  this  kind  of  revolution  sublimelv  illustrated  in  the 
-CEdipus  of  Sophocles;  where  CEdipus,  after  having  flattered 
himself  in  vain,  that  his  suspicions  would  be  relieved  by  his 
inquiries,  is  at  last  by  those  very  inquiries  plunged  into  the 
deepest  woe,^  from  finding  it  confirmed  and  put  beyond  doubt, 
that  he  had  murdered  his  own  father,  and  was  then  married  to 
his  own  mother. 

We  see  the  force  also  of  such  a  revolution  in  Milton^s 
Samson  Agonistes.  When  his  father  had  specious  hopes  to 
Tedeem  him  from  captivity,  these  hopes  are  at  once  blasted  by 
^his  unexpected  destruction.* 

Othello  commences  with  a  prospect  of  conjugal  felicity ;  Lear 
with  that  of  repose,  by  retiring  from  royalty.-^  Different  revolu- 
tions (arising  from  jealousy,  ingratitude,  and  other  culpable  af- 
fections) change  both  of  these  pleasing  prospects  into  the 
deepest  distress,  and  with  this  distress  each  of  the  tragedies 
concludes. 

Nor  is  it  a  small  heightening  to  these  revolutions,  if  they  are 
attended,  as  in  the  (Edipus,  with  a  discovery;  that  is,  if  the 
parties  who  suffer,  and  those  who  cause  their  sufferings,  are 
discovered  to  be  connected :  for  example,  to  be  husband  and 
wife,  brother  and  sister,  parents  and  a  child,  &c. 

If  a  man  in  real  life  happen  to  kill  another,  it  certainly 
heightens  the  misfortune,  even  though  an  event  of  mere  chance, 
if  he  discover  that  person  to  be  his  father  or  his  son. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive,  if  these  events  are  tragic,  (and  can  we 
for  a  moment  doubt  them  to  be  such  ?)  that  pity  and  terror  are 
the  true  tragic  passions ;  ^  that  they  truly  bear  that  name,  and 
are  necessarily  diffused  through  every  fable  truly  tragic. 

^  See  the  same  Poetics  of  Aristotle,  in  imaginary  mender  seems  to  baye  paid  the 

the  beginning  of  chap.  1 1 .  "Ciinrtp  4v  r^  same  compliment  to  his  audience,  as  was 

OiSfiroSc,  K.  T.  X.  p.  235.  edit.  Sylb.  paid  to  other  audiences  two  thousand  years 

*  See  Samson  Agonistes,  v.  1452,  &c.  ago,  and  then  justly  censured.    See  note  e, 

'  This  example  refers  to  the  real  Lear  of  p.  429. 
Shakspeare,  not  the    spurious  one,  com-        ?  It  has  been  obserrcd,  that  if  persons 

monly  acted  under  his  name,  where  the  of  consummate  virtue  and  probity  are  made 
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Now  whether  our  ingenious  countryman,  Lillo,  in  that  capital 
play  of  his,  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  learned  this  doctrine  from 
others,  or  was  guided  by  pure  genius,  void  of  critical  literature ; 
it  is  certain  that  in  this  tragedy  (whatever  was  the  cause)  we 
find  the  model  of  a  perfect  fable,  under  all  the  characters  here 
described. 

''A  long-lost  son,  returning  home  unexpectedly,  finds  his 
parents  alive,  but  perishing  with  indigence. 

"The  young  man,  whom  from  his  long  .absence  his  parents 
never  expected,  discovers  himself  first  to  an  amiable  friend,  his 
long-loved  Charlotte,  and  with  her  concerts  the  manner  how  to 
discover  himself  to  his  parents. 

"  It  is  agreed  he  should  go  to  their  house,  and  there  remain 
unknown,  till  Charlotte  should  arrive,  and  make  the  happy 
discovery. 

"  He  goes  thither  accordingly ;  and  having,  by  a  letter  of 
Charlotte'^s,  been  admitted,  converses,  though  unknown,  both 
with  father  and  mother,  and  beholds  their  misery  with  filial 
affection ;  complains  at  length  he  was  fatigued,  (which  in  fact  he 
really  was,)  and  begs  he  may  be  admitted  for  a  while  to  repose. 
Retiring,  he  delivers  a  casket  to  his  mother,  and  tells  her  it  is  a 
deposit  she  must  guard  till  he  awakes. 

"  Curiosity  tempts  her  to  open  the  casket,  where  she  is  dazzled 
with  the  splendour  of  innumerable  jewels.  Objects  so  alluring 
suggest  bad  ideas,  and  poverty  soon  gives  to  those  ideas  a  sanc- 
tion. Black  as  they  are,  she  communicates  them  to  her  husband, 
who,  at  first  reluctant,  is  at  length  persuaded,  and  for  the  sake 
of  the  jewels  stabs  the  stranger  while  he  sleeps. 

"The  fatal  murder  is  perpetrating,  or  at  least  but  barely 
perpetrated,  wlien  Charlotte  arrives,  full  of  joy,  to  inform  them 
that  the  stranger  within  their  walls  was  their  long-lost  son.^ 

What  a  discovery  i  What  a  revolution !  How  irresistibly 
are  the  tragic  passions  of  terror  and  pity  excited.** 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  this  afiecting  fable,  that  it  so  much 
resembles  that  of  the  play  just  mentioned,  the  (Edipus  Tyrannui. 
In  both  tragedies,  that  which  apparently  leadTs  to  joy,  leads  in 
its  completion  to  misery ;  both  tragedies  concur  in  the  horror 
of  their  discoveries;  and  both  in  those  great  outlines  of  a  truly 
tragic  revolution,  where  (according  to  the  nervous  sentiment  of 
Lillo  himself)  we  see 

tmfortnimte,  it  does  not  move  our  pity,  for        As  we   think    the  sufierings    of   such 

wo  are  shocked ;    if  persons  notoriously  persons  rather  bard,  they  move  onr  pity ; 

infinnous  are  unfortunate,  it  may  move  our  as  we  think  them  like  ourselves,  they  move 

humanity,  but  hardly  then  our  pity.     It  our  fear. 

remains  tliat  pity,  and  wc  may  add  fear,         This  will  expbin  the  following  expres- 

are  naturally  cxcitctl  by  middle  characters,  sions  :  "EAfoj  fiiv,  irtpl  rhy  iufd^ioy'  <p6fios 

those   who  are  no  way  distinguished   by  Si  ircpi  rhv  Bftoioy,    Aristot  Poet.  c.  ISi 

their  extraordinary  virtue,  nor  who  bring  p.  237.  edit.  Sylb. 
their  misfortunes  upon  them  so  much  by  ^  Sec  page  430. 
improbity  as  by  error. 
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The  two  extremes  of  life. 
The  highest  happiness,  and  deepest  woe. 
With  dl  the  sharp  and  bitter  aggrayations 
Of  such  a  vast  transition. 

A  further  concurrence  may  be  added,  which  is,  that  each 
piece  begins  and  proceeds  in  a  train  of  events,  which  with  perfect 
probability  lead  to  its  conclusion,  without  the  help  of  machines, 
deities,  prodigies,  spectres,  or  any  thing  else  incomprehensible 
or  incredible.'' 

We  may  say,  too,  in  both  pieces  there  exists  totality ;  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.* 

We  mention  this  again,  though  we  have  mentioned  it  already, 
because  we  think  we  cannot  enough  enforce  so  absolutely  es- 
sential a  requisite;  a  requisite  descending  in  poetry  from  the 
mighty  epopee  down  to  the  minute  epigram ;  and  never  to  be 
dispensed  with,  but  in  sessions-papers,  controversial  pamphlets, 
and  those  passing  productions,  which,  like  certain  insects  of 
which  we  read,  live  and  die  within  the  day.°* 

And  now  having  given,  in  the  above  instances,  this  description 
of  the  tragic  fable,  we  may  be  enabled  to  perceive  its  amazing 
efficacy.  It  does  not,  like  a  fine  sentiment,  or  a  beautiful 
simile,  give  an  occasional  or  local  grace;  it  is  never  out  of 
sight ;  it  adorns  every  part,  and  passes  through  the  whole. 

It  was  from  these  reasonings  that  the  great  father  of  criticism, 
speaking  of  the  tragic  fable,  calls  it  the  very  soul  of  tragedy." 

Nor  is  this  assertion  less  true  of  the  comic  fable,  which  has, 
too,  like  the  tragic,  its  revolutions  and  its  discoveries ;  its 
praise  from  natural  order,  and  from  a  just  totality. 

The  difference  between  them  only  lies  in  the  persons  and 
the  catastrophe,  inasmuch  as  (contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of 
tragedy)  the  comic  persons  are  mostly  either  of  middle  or  lower 
life,  and  the  catastrophe  for  the  greater  part  from  bad  to  good, 
or  (to  talk  less  in  extremes)  from  turbid  to  tranquil.** 

On  fables,  comic  as  well  as  tragic,  we  may  alike  remark,  that, 
when  good,  like  many  other  fine  things,  they  are  difficult.  And 
hence  perhaps  the  cause,  why  in  this  respect  so  many  dramas 
are  defective;  and  why  their  story  or  fable  is  commonly  no 
more  than  either  a  jumble  of  events  hard  to  comprehend,  or  a 
tale  taken  from  some  wretched  novel,  which  has  little  founda- 
tion either  in  nature  or  probability. 

Even  in  the  plays  we  most  admire,  we  shall  seldom  find  our 
admiration  to  arise  from  the  fable :  it  is  either  from  the  senti- 
ment, as  in  Measure  for  Measure  ;  or  from  the  purity  of  the 

^  It  is  true,  that  in  one  play  mention  is        *  See  chap.  y. 
made  of  an  oracle ;    in   the  other,  of  a        ">  Vid.  Aristot   Animal   Hittor.   L  t. 

dream ;   but  neither  of  them  affects  the  p.  143.  edit  Sylb. 
catastrophe ;  which  in   both  plays  arises         "  See  before,  p.  427. 
from  incidents  perfectly  natural  <>  See  p.  429,  430. 
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diction,  as  in  Cato ;  or  from  the  characters  and  maDners,  as  in 
Lear,  Othello,  FalstafF,  Benedict  and  Beatrice,  Ben  the  Sailor, 
sir  Peter  and  lady  Teazle,  with  the  other  persons  of  that 
pleasing  drama,  the  School  for  Scandal. 

To  these  merits,  which  are  great,  we  may  add  others  far 
inferior,  such  as  the  scenery ;  such  as,  in  tragedy,  the  spectacle 
of  pomps  and  processions;  in  comedy,  the  amusing  bustle  of 
surprises  and  squabbles ;  all  of  which  have  their  effect,  and  keep 
our  attention  alive. 

But  here,  alas !  commences  the  grievance.  After  sentiment, 
diction,  characters,  and  manners ;  after  the  elegance  of  scenes ; 
after  pomps  and  processions,  squabbles  and  surprises;  when, 
these  being  over,  the  whole  draws  to  a  conclusion,  it  is  then  un- 
fortunately comes  the  failure.  At  that  critical  moment,  of  all 
the  most  interesting,  (by  that  critical  moment,  I  mean  the 
catastrophe,)  it  is  then  the  poor  spectator  is  led  into  a  labyrinth, 
where  both  himself  and  the  poet  are  often  lost  together. 

In  tragedy,  this  knot,  like  the  Gordian  knot,  is  frequently 
solved  by  the  sword.  The  principal  parties  are  slain;  and, 
these  being  despatched,  the  play  ends  of  course. 

In  comedy,  the  expedient  is  little  better.  The  old  gentleman 
of  the  drama,  after  having  fretted  and  stormed  through  the 
first  four  acts,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  fifth  is  unaccount- 
ably appeased.  At  the  same  time,  the  dissipated  coquette  and 
the  dissolute  fine  gentleman,  whose  vices  cannot  be  occasional, 
but  must  clearly  be  habitual,  are  in  the  space  of  half  a  scene 
miraculously  reformed,  and  grow  at  once  as  completely  good  as 
if  they  had  never  been  otherwise. 

It  was  from  a  sense  of  this  concluding  jumble,  this  unnatural 
huddling  of  events,  that  a  witty  friend  of  mine,  who  was  himself 
a  dramatic  writer,  used  pleasantly,  though  perhaps  rather  freely, 
to  damn  the  man  who  invented  fifth  acts.^ 

And  so  much  for  the  nature  or  character  of  the  dramatic 
fable. 

We  are  now  to  inquire  concerning  manners  and  sentiment ; 
and  first  for  the  theory  of  manners. 

P  So  taid  the  celebrated  Henry  Fielding,  Had  his  life  been  less  irregnlar,  (for  ir- 

who  was  a  respectable  person  both  by  edu-  regular  it  was,  and  spent  in  a  promiscuous 

cation  and  birth,  haying  been  bred  at  Eton  intercourse  with  persons  of  all  ranks,)  hia 

school  and  Leyden,  and  being  lineally  de-  pictures  of  human  kind  had  neither  been  so 

soended  from  an  earl  of  Denbigh.  yarious  nor  so  natural. 

His  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom  Jones  Had  he  possessed  less  of  literature,  he 

may  be  called  master^pieces  in  the  comic  could  not  have  infused  such  a  spirit  of 

epopee,  which  none  since  have  equalled,  classical  elegance. 

though    multitudes   have    imitated  ;    and  Had  his  genius  been  less  fertile  in  wit 

which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  to  write  and  humour,  he  could  not  have  maintained 

in  the  manner  he  did,  both  from  his  life,  that  uninterrupted  pleasantry,  which  never 

his  learning,  and  his  genius.  suffers  his  rrader  to  feel  fiitigue. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

CONCERNING  DRAMATIC  MANNERS WBAT  OONSTriTUTES  THEM ^MAN- 
NEBS  OF  OTHELLO,  MACBETH,  HAMLET THOSE  OF  THE  LAST  QUES- 
TIONED)     AND      WHY CONSISTENCY      REQUIRED-— YET      SOMETIMES 

BLAMEABLE,    AND   WHY— -GENUINE    MANNERS   IN    8HAKSPBARB — ^IN 
ULLO MANNERS,  MORALLY  BAD,  POETICALLY  GOOD. 

'^  When  the  principal  persons  of  any  drama  preserre  sach  a 
consistency  of  conduct,  (it  matters  not  whether  that  conduct  be 
virtuous  or  vicious,)  that,  after  they  have  appeared  for  a  scene 
or  two,  we  conjecture  what  they  will  do  hereafter  from  what 
they  have  done  already,  such  persons  in  poetry  may  be  said  to 
have  manners,  for  by  this,  and  this  only,  are  poetic  manners 
constituted.'*'** 

To  explain  this  assertion  by  recurring  to  instances :  As  soon  as 
we  have  seen  the  violent  love  and  weadk  credulity  of  Othello,  the 
fatal  jealousy,  in  which  they  terminate,  is  no  more  than  what 
we  may  conjecture.  When  we  have  marked  the  attention  paid 
by  Macbeth  to  the  witches,  to  the  persuasions  of  his  wife,  and 
to  the  flattering  dictates  of  his  own  ambition,  we  suspect  some- 
thing atrocious;  nor  are  we  surprised  that,  in  the  event,  he 
murders  Duncan,  and  then  Banquo.  Had  he  changed  his  con- 
duct, and  been  only  wicked  by  halves,  his  manners  would  not 
have  been  as  they  now  are,  poetically  good. 

If  the  leading  person  in  a  drama,  for  example  Hamlet,  appear 
to  have  been  treated  most  injuriously,  we  naturally  infer  that  he 
will  meditate  revenge ;  and  should  that  revenge  prove  &tal  to 
those  who  had  injured  him,  it  is  no  more  than  was  probable» 
when  we  consider  the  provocation. 

But  should  the  same  Hamlet  by  chance  kill  an  innocent  old 
man — an  old  man  from  whom  he  had  never  received  offence, 
and  with  whose  daughter  he  was  actually  in  love — what  should 
we  expect  then !  Should  we  not  look  for  compassion,  I  might 
add,  even  for  compunction !    Should  we  not  be  shocked,  if,  in- 

4  "EffTi  84  ^Oos  yJkv  rh  ToutinoVyt  ZiriKol  (tfuu  rSfw  xAyw:  *^iat  which  reason  aome 

r^v  xpoalp9<rty  htoTd  ris  iffrhr,  iv  ots  o(Sk  of  the  dramatic  dialogues  hare  no  mannen 

4ffri  HrjKoy^  ti  irpocupurcu,  fj    <ptiy9i  6  at  aU.^ 

\4ywv :    ^  Manners  or  character  is  that        And  this  well  explains  another  aoeoost 

which  discoTcrs   what  the  determination  of  manners  given  in  the  same  book:  rk 

[of  a  speaker]  will  be,  in  matters  where  it  9k  ff0i},  Koff  t  irotoin  rtvoi  clrai  ^dfur 

is  not  yet  manifest,  whether  he  chooses  to  Tohs  irpdrrovras:  ''manners  are  those ^pu^ 

do  a  thing,  or  to  avoid  it^*    Aristot.  Poet,  lities  through  which  we  say,  the  actors  ars 

c.  6.  p.  231.  edit  Sylb.  men  of  such  or  such  a  character.*^  Ibid. 

It  was  from  our  being  unable,  in  the        Bossu,  in  his  Traits  du  Poeme  Epique, 

persons  of  some  dramas,  to  conjecture  what  has  given  a  fine  and  copious  commentaiy 

they  will  determine,  that  the  above  author  on  this  part  of  Aristotle^s  Poetics.    See  his 

immediately  adds,  Zi6rw9p  obn  fx^'vo'M'  ^^^  work,  1.  iv.  c  4,  5,  &c. 
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sad  of  this,  he  were  to  prove  quite  insensible,  or  (what  is  even 
>rse)  were  he  to  be  brutally  jocose ! 

Here  the  manners  are  blameable,  because  they  are  incon- 
itent ;  we  should  never  conjecture  from  Hamlet  any  thing  so 
feelingly  cruel. 

Nor  are  manners  only  to  be  blamed  for  being  thus  incon- 
tent.'  Consistency  itself  is  blameable,  if  it  exhibit  human 
ings  completely  abandoned ;  completely  void  of  virtue ;  pre- 
red,  like  king  Richard,  at  their  very  birth,  for  mischief.  It 
IS  of  such  models  that  a  jocose  critic  once  said,  they  might 
ike  good  devils,  but  they  could  never  make  good  men :  not 
lys  he)  that  they  want  consistency,  but  it  is  of  a  supernatural 
rt,  which  human  nature  never  knew. 

Qaodcumquo  ostendia  mihi  sic,  incrcdolaB  odL  Hor. 

Those  who  wish  to  see  manners  in  a  more  genuine  form,  may 
to  the  characters  already  alleged  in  the  preceding  chapter;' 
lere,  from  our  previous  acquaintance  with  the  several  parties, 
)  can  hardly  fail,  as  incidents  arise,  to  conjecture  their  future 
haviour.' 

We  may  find  also  manners  of  this  sort  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity, 
d  Wilmot  and  his  wife  discover  affection  for  one  another ;  nor 
it  confined  here — they  discover  it  for  their  absent  son ;  for  his 
loTed  Charlotte;  and  for  their  &ithfnl  servant  Randal.  Yet, 
the  same  time,  A*om  the  memory  of  past  affluence,  the  pressure 
present  indigence,  the  fatal  want  of  resources,  and  tne  cold 
pntitude  of  friends,  they  shew  to  all  others  (the  few  above 
cepted)  a  gloomy,  proud,  unfeeling  misanthropy. 
In  this  state  of  mind,  and  with  these  manners,  an  opportunity 
era,  by  murdering  an  unknown  stranger,  to  gain  them  immense 
iasnre,  and  place  them  above  want.  As  the  measure  was  at 
ce  both  tempting  and  easy,  was  it  not  natural  that  such  a 
fe  should  persuade,  and  that  such  a  husband  should  be  per- 
ided !  We  may  conjecture  from  their  past  behaviour  what 
rt  they  would  prefer,  and  that  part,  though  morally  wicked, 
yet  poetically  good ;  because  here,  all  we  require  is  a  suitable 
nsistence.^ 

We  are  far  from  justifying  assassins.  Yet  assassins,  if  truly 
Etwn,  are  not  monsters,  but  human  beings ;  and  as  such,  being 
equered  with  good  and  with  evil,  may  by  their  good  move  our 
y,  though  their  evil  cause  abhorrence. 

Bat  this  in  the  present  case  is  not  all.  The  innocent  parties, 
ide  miserable,  exhibit  a  distress  which  comes  home ;  a  distress 
iich,  as  mortals,  it  is  impossible  we  should  not  feel. 

Sunt  laeiynuB  romm,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangimt"  Viig.  Ma. 

See  p.  433.  quotations  from  different  ports  of  this  af* 

See  p.  434.  fecting  tragedy,  what  is  asserted  in  Tarious 

See  abore.  parts  of  these  Inquiries.    But  the  intentioo 

'  It  was  intended  to  illuttnte,  by  large  was  bid  aside,  (at  least  in  greater  part,)  by 

2f2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNING     DRAMATIC     SENTIMENT WHAT     CONSTITUTES     IT CON- 
NECTED WITH    MANNERS,  AND  HOW CONCERNING   SENTIMENT,  QSCh 

MOLOGlCy    OR    PRECEPTIVE ITS     DESCRIPTION SOMETIMES    HAS    A 

REASON  ANNEXED  TO  IT SOMETIMES  LAUDABLE,  SOMETIMES  BLAME- 
ABLE WHOM  IT  MOST  BECOMES  TO   UTTER  IT,  AND   WHY — BOSSU — 

TRANSITION  TO  DICTION. 

From  manners  we  pass  to  sentiment;  a  word  which,  though 
sometimes  confined  to  mere  gnomology,  or  moral  precept,  was 
often  used  by  the  Greeks  in  a  more  comprehensive  meaning,  in- 
cluding every  thing  for  which  men  employ  language ;  for  proving 
and  solving;  for  raising  and  calming  the  passions;  for  exag- 
gerating and  depreciating;  for  commands,  monitions,  prayers, 
narratives,  interrogations,  answers,  &c.  &c.  In  short,  sentiment, 
in  this  sense,  means  little  less  than  the  universal  subjects  of  oar 
discourse.* 

It  was  under  this  meaning  the  word  was  originally  applied  to 
the  drama,  and  this  appears  not  only  from  authority,  but  from 
fact:  for  what  can  conduce  more  effectually  than  discourse  to 
establish  with  precision  dramatic  manners  and  characters ! 

To  refer  to  a  play  already  mentioned,  the  Fatal  Curiosity: 

reflecting  that  the  tragedy  was  easily  to  be  rod  \6you  9c7  iropcunccvcur^Mu*  fnfyii  Si 

procured,  being  modem,  and  having  passed  ro^Vrwv,  t<{,  tc  &iro9ciicvvvai,  iced  rh  A^ir, 

through  several  editions,  one  particularly  koI  rh  ird/hi  mpa0'icfvd(€af,  aTor  IXcor,  l| 

so  late  as  in  the  year  1775,  when  it  was  ^fiov,  ^  ip^y^  toi  50-a  romSira,  nH  In 

printed  with  Lillo*s  other  dramatic  pieces.  fi^Bos  koL  (r/turp^n^ra :  ^All  those  things 

If  any  one  read  this  tragedy,  the  author  belong  to  sentiment  (or  Btdifoia)  that  are  to 

of  these  Inquiries  has  a  request  or  two  to  be  performed  through  the  help  of  discoorse: 

make,  for  which  he  hopes  a  candid  reader  now  the  rarions  branches  of  these  things 

will  foi^ve  him :  one  is,  not  to  cavil  at  are  to  prove,  and  to  solve,  to  excite  passions, 

minute  inaccuracies,  but  look  to  the  supe-  (such  as  pity,  fear,  anger,  and  the  like,) 

rior  merit  of  the  whole  taken  together ;  an-  and,  besides  this,  to  magnify,  and  to  di- 

other  is,  totally  to  expunge  those  wretched  minish/*  ArisU  Poet  c.  19.  p.  245.  edit 

rhymes  which  conclude  many  of  the  scenes ;  Sylb. 

and  which  it  is  probable  are  not  from  Lillo,        We  have  here  chosen  the  fullest  detcrip- 

but  from  some  other  hand,  willing  to  con-  tion  of  Suiyoia ;  but  in  the  same  woric  there 

form  to  an  absurd  fashion,  then  practised,  are  others  more  condse,  which  yet  express 

but  now  laid  aside,  the  fashion  (I  mean)  of  the  same  meaning.     In  the  sixth  chi^ter 

a  rhyming  conclusion.  we  are  told  it  is,  rh  \4ytuf  6^tfa/ff$at  rii 

'  There  are  two  species  of  sentiment  Mvra  iced  rh  apiiArromOj  *^  to  be  able  to 

successively  here  described,  both  called  in  say  (that  is,  to  express  justly)  such  thincs 

English  either  a  sentiment  or  a  sentence,  as  necessarily  belong  to  a  subject,  or  propeny 

and  in  Latin  gententia.    The  Greeks  were  suit  it^     And  again,  soon  after:   Amwa 

more  exact,  and  to  the  different  species  as-  S4,  iv  oh  iarc^tucvitoxta  ri,  ios  fhruf^  ^  itt 

signed  different  names,  calling  the  one  ZiA-  o^k   (arty^  fj  k(i^6\ov  ri  k'wo^aivwrm : 

yoMi,  the  other  yv^fiii.  **dLtdyota^  or  sentiment,  exists,  where  men  de- 

Of  yy^fxri  we  shall  speak  hereafter :  of  monstrate  any  thing  either  to  be,  or  not  to 

hubfOM  their  descriptions  ore  as  follows :  be  ;  or  through  which  they  assert  any  thing 

''EoTi  9h  icotA  riiv  Zidyoiay  rouro,  licra  ivh  general,  or  onivenaL"    Ilud.  p.  231. 
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When  old  Wilmot  discharges  his  faithful  servant  from  pure  af- 
fection, that  he  might  not  starve  him,  how  strongly  are  his  man- 
ners delineated  by  his  sentiments  ?  The  following  are  among  his 
monitions : 

Shun  my  example  ;  treasure  up  my  precepts ; 
The  world^B  before  thee ;  be  a  knave  and  prosper. 

The  young  man,  shocked  at  such  advice  from  a  master  whose 
virtues  he  had  been  accustomed  so  long  to  venerate,  ventures 
modestly  to  ask  him, 

Where  are  your  former  principles  ? 

The  old  man's  reply  is  a  fine  picture  of  human  frailty;  a  striking, 
and  yet  a  natural  blending  of  friendship  and  misanthropy;  of 
particular  friendship,  of  general  misanthropy: 

No  matter  (says  he)  for  principles ; 

Suppose  I  have  renouncM  *em :  I  have  passions, 

And  love  thee  still ;  therefore  would  have  thee  think 

The  world  is  all  a  scene  of  deep  deceit. 

And  he  who  deals  with  mankind  on  the  square 

Is  his  own  bubble,  and  undoes  himself. 

He  departs  with  these  expressions,  but  leaves  the  young  man 
far  from  being  convinced. 

The  suspicious  gloom  of  age,  and  the  open  simplicity  of  youth, 
give  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  manners  of  each,  and  all  this 
from  the  sentiments  alone ;  sentiments  which,  though  opposite, 
are  still  perfectly  just,  as  being  perfectly  suited  to  their  diflferent 
characters. 

It  is  to  this  comprehensive  meaning  of  sentiment  that  we  may 
in  a  manner  refer  the  substance  of  these  inquiries;  for  sucn 
sentiment  is  every  thing,  either  written  or  spoken. 

Something,  however,  must  be  said  upon  that  other,  and  more 
limited  species  of  it,  which  I  call  the  gnomologicy  or  preceptive ; 
a  species,  not  indeed  peculiar  to  the  drama,  but,  when  properly 
nsed,  one  of  its  capital  ornaments. 

The  following  description  of  it  is  taken  from  antiquity.  A 
gnomologic  sentiment,  or  precept,  is  an  assertion  or  proposition — 
not  however  all  assertions,  as  that,  ^'  Pericles  was  an  able  states- 
man," "Homer  a  great  poet  C  for  these  assertions  are  particular, 
and  such  a  sentiment  must  be  general — nor  yet  is  it  every  aEh 
sertion,  though  general ;  as  that,  "  The  angles  of  every  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles '*'* — but  it  is  an  assertion  which, 
though  general,  is  only  relative  to  human  conduct,  and  to  such 
objects,  as  in  moral  action  we  either  seek  or  avoid. ^ 

Tf  We  now  come  to  the  second  species  oCrt  irtpl  irdyruy  kMKov,  oW,  l^rt  rh 

of  sentiment,  called  in  Greek  Tvci/iT},  and  ivOia  r^  KOfiw^Kt^  hfoprtov  iwii  irtpl  i<rm» 

which  Aristotle  describes  much  in  the  same  al  irpd^tis  cl<r),  ko)  alptrh  ^  ^witrd  iori 

manner  as  we  have  done  in  the  text :  "Eart  wpbs  rh  irpdtrtruv.  Arist  Rhetor.  1.  iL  c.  21. 

tk  yinlififi  &ir<^ay(rti,  oi  fUmoi  irtpi  r&if  p.  96.  edit  Sylb.    So  too  the  Scriptor.  ad 

Kalf  %Kwrro¥^  olbr,  iroUs  ris  'l^uepdnis'  Herennium,  L  ir.   n.  24.    Sentontia  est 
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Among  the  assertions  of  this  sort  we  prodnoe  the  following; 
the  precept  which  forbids  unseasonable  cariositj: 

Seek  not  to  know,  what  mast  not  be  TeTeal''d. 

Or  that  which  forbids  unrelenting  anger : 

Within  thee  cherifih  not  immortal  iro. 

We  remark,  too,  that  these  sentiments  acquire  additional 
strength,  if  we  subjoin  the  reason. 
For  example : 

Seek  not  to  know  what  must  not  be  revealed ; 
Joys  only  flow  where  Cute  is  most  concealed. 

Or  again : 

Within  thee  cherish  not  immortal  ire. 
When  thon  thyself  art  mortal* 

In  some  instances,  the  reason  and  sentiment  are  so  blended  as 
to  be  in  a  manner  inseparable.     Thus  Shakq>eare : 

He  who  filches  from  me  mr  good  name, 
Robs  mc  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
But  mokes  me  poor  Indeed. 

There  are,  too,  sentiments  of  bad  moral  and  evil  tendency: 

If  sacred  right  should  ever  bo  infringed, 
It  should  he  done  for  empire  and  dominion : 
In  other  things  pore  conscience  be  thy  guide.* 

The  man^s  a  fool. 
Who,  having  slain  the  fether,  spares  the  sons.^ 

These  ideas  are  only  fit  for  tyrants,  usurpers,  and  other  profli- 
gate men ;  nor  ought  they  to  appear  in  a  drama,  but  to  shew 
such  characters. 

On  gnomologic  sentiments  in  general  it  has  been  observed, 
that  though  they  decorate,  they  should  not  be  frequent,  for  then 
the  drama  becomes  affected  and  declamatory .° 

It  has  been  said,  too,  they  come  most  naturally  from  aged 
persons,  because  age  may  be  supposed  to  have  taught  them  ex- 

oiatio  sumpta  de  vita,  quae  aut  quid  fit,  aut  confirmatnr  snbjectione  zationis,  hoc  mode : 

quid  esse  oporteat  in  rita,  breviter  ostendit,  omnes  bene  viyendi  lationea  in  yirtate  timt 

hoc  mode — Liber  is  est  ezistimandus,  qui  collocandsa,  propterea  quod  sola  virtus  in 

nulli  turpitudini  servit  sua  potestate  est.   Scriptor.  ad  Heren.  L  it. 

'  The  first  of  these  sentiments  is  taken  s.  24. 
from  Dryden,  the   second  is  quoted   by        *  Vid.  Cic.  de  Offidii,  L  iii.  c.  21 ;  who 

Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  L  ii  c  22.  p.  97.  thus  translates  Euripides : 
edit.  Sylb.  Nam  ti  tfioUmdmrn  edjusy  rwpumdigraHa 

*A$dyaTO¥  hpy^v  fiii  ^^Aorrc,  Oyrrrhs  Av,        Vtohndum  ed:  aim  rdms  pietatem  colas. 
On  this  the  philosopher  well  observes,  that        ^  Ni^iof,  &f,  merfya   jcrtdvsv  muSof 

if  the  monition  had  been  no  more,  than  that  lueraX^iwoi,   Arist  Rhet  L  i.  c  16.  L  iii> 

we  should  not  cherish  our  anger  for  ever,  it  c  22.  p.  98.  edit.  Sylb. 
hod  been  a  sentence  or  moral  precept ;  but        *  So  the  same  Latin  rbetoriciaii,  tboTe 

when  the  words  Bvirrhi  i^v,  *^being  mortal,**  quoted :  Sententias  interponi  raro  oonveiiit, 

are  added,  the  poet  Uicn  gives  us  the  reason,  ut  rei  actores,  non  vivendi  pracceptons  esse 

T^  itk  ri  kiyti.  Rhet  ut  sup.    The  Latin  videamur.    Scriptor.  ad    Uerann.  hb,  if* 

rhetorician  says  the  same :   Sed  illud  quod-  s.  25, 
que  piobaadam  est  (v**!*  sententis,  quod 


And  again : 
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perience.  It  miut,  however,  be  au  experience  suitable  to  their 
characters :  an  old  general  should  not  talk  upon  law,  nor  an  old 
lawyer  upon  war.** 

We  are  now  to  proceed  to  diction. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CONCEBNINO  DICTION THE  VULGAR THE  AFFECTED THE  ELEGANT 

THIS    LAST    MUCH    INDEBTED    TO   THE   METAPHOR PRAISE    OF    THE 

METAPHOR ITS  DESCRIPTION  ;    AND,  WHEN  GOOD,  ITS  CHARACFER 

THE  BEST  AND   MOST    EXCELLENT,  WHAT NOT    TURGID NOR    ENIG- 
MATIC  NOR   BASE NOR   RIDICULOUS ^INSTANCES METAPHORS    BY 

CX>NSTANT  USE  SOMETIMES  BECOME  COMMON  WORDS PUNS RUPILIUS 

RKX — orra — ^enigmas — cupping — the  god  terminus — ovid'*b 

FASTI. 

As  every  sentiment  must  be  expressed  by  words,  the  theory  of 
sentUnent  naturally  leads  to  that  of  diction.  Indeed,  the  con- 
nection between  them  is  so  intimate,  that  the  same  sentiment, 
where  the  diction  differs,  is  as  different  in  appearance,  as  the 
same  person,  dressed  like  a  peasant,  or  dressed  like  a  gentleman. 
And  hence  we  see,  how  much  diction  merits  a  serious  attention. 
But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  understood  by  an  example. 
Take,  then,  the  following :  ^^  Do  not  let  a  lucky  hit  slip ;  if  you 
do,  belike  you  may  not  any  more  get  at  it.^  The  sentiment  (we 
must  confess)  is  expressed  clearly,  but  the  diction  surely  is  rather 
vulgar  and  low.  Take  it  another  way :  ^^  Opportune  moments 
are  few  and  fleeting ;  seize  them  with  avidity,  or  your  progres- 
sion will  be  impeded.'^  Here  the  diction,  though  not  low,  is 
rather  obscure.  The  words  are  unusual,  pedantic,  and  affected. 
But  what  says  Shakspeare  ! 

There  is  a  tide  in  tha  af&in  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bomid  in  shallows. 

Here  the  diction  is  elegant,  without  being  vulgar  or  affected ; 
the  words,  though  common,  being  taken  under  a  metaphor,  are 
so  far  estranged  by  this  metaphorical  use,  that  they  acquire 
through  the  change  a  competent  dignity,  and  yet,  without  be- 
coming vulgar,  remain  intelligible  and  clear. 

Knowing,  therefore,  the  stress  laid  by  the  ancient  critics  on 
the  metaphor,  and  viewing  its  admirable  effects  in  the  decorating 
of  diction,  we  think  it  may  merit  a  further  regard. 

^  'Ama^tt^i  9k  yvtuioXorytaf  iiKucitf  fikv  RheL  ut  supra,  p.  97.  edit  Sylb.    See  also 

wptfffimpo¥,  wtpi  M  ro^tfv  &v  ^/uirc^r  the  ingenious  Bossu,  in  his  Tnittf  dn  Poeme 

Tif /dnrG^:  *^  It  becomes  him  to  he  sententious  Epique,  I  vi  c.  i,  5  ;  who  is,  as  usual, 

who  is  advanced  in  years,  and  that  upon  copious  and  clear, 
subjects  in  which  he  ha»  experience.*^   Arifit 
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There  is  not,  perhaps,  any  figure  of  speech  8o  pleasing  as  the 
metaphor.  It  is  at  times  the  language  of  every  individual,  bat, 
above  all,  is  peculiar  to  the  man  of  genius.*  His  sagacity  dis- 
cerns not  only  common  analogies,  but  those  others  more  remote, 
which  escape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  though  they  seldom  invent, 
they  seldom  fail  to  recognise  when  they  hear  them  from  persons 
more  ingenious  than  themselves. 

It  has  been  ingeniously  observed,  that  the  metaphor  took  its 
rise  from  the  poverty  of  language.  Men,  not  finding  upon  every 
occasion  words  ready  made  for  their  ideas,  were  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  words  analogous,  and  transfer  them  from  their 
original  meaning  to  the  meaning  then  required.  But  though  the 
metaphor  began  in  poverty,  it  did  not  end  there.  When  the 
analogy  was  just,  (and  this  often  happened,)  there  was  something 
peculiarly  pleasing  in  what  was  both  new  and  yet  familiar;  80 
that  the  metaphor  was  then  cultivated,  not  out  of  necessity,  but 
for  ornament.  It  is  thus  that  clothes  were  first  assumed  to  de- 
fend us  against  the  cold,  but  came  afterwards  to  be  worn  for 
distinction  and  decoration. 

It  must  be  observed,  there  is  a  force  in  the  united  words, 
new  and  familiar.  What  is  new,  but  not  familiar,  is  often  unin- 
telligible; what  is  familiar,  but  not  new,  is  no  better  than  common 
place.  It  is  in  the  union  of  the  two,  that  the  obscure  and  the 
vulgar  are  happily  removed  ;  and  it  is  in  this  union  that  we  view 
the  character  of  a  just  metaphor. 

But  after  we  have  so  praised  the  metaphor,  it  is  fit  at  length 
we  should  explain  what  it  is ;  and  this  we  shall  attempt  as  well 
by  a  description  as  by  examples. 

"A  metaphor  is  the  transferring  of  a  word  from  its  usual 
meaning  to  an  analogous  meaning,  and  then  the  employing  it 
agreeably  to  such  transfer."*'  ^  For  example :  the  usual  meaning 
of  evening,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  day.  But  age  too  is  a  con- 
clusion ;  the  conclusion  of  human  life.  Now  there  being  an 
analogy  in  all  conclusions,  we  arrange  in  order  the  two  we  have 
alleged,  and  say,  that,  ''as  evening  is  to  the  day,  so  is  age  to 
human  life.'"     Hence,  by  an  easy  permutation,  (which  ftirnishes 

*  Th  8^  fi4yurrov  firra^puchv  elvot'  fi6-  rive  metaphon,  from  terms  which  are  propov 
yor  yhp  rouro  otht  wop*  &AAot;  iarrl  Kafitiy,  and  yet  not  obvious ;  since  even  in  phi* 
9hd>vtas  Tf  (njfiu6if  iari'  rh  yitp  eJ  fiera-  losophy,  to  discern  the  similar  in  thii^ 
^/p€tv,  rh  Zfiotov  Bfotptiv  iari :  "  The  widely  distant,  is  Uie  part  of  one  who  coo- 
greatest  thing  of  all  is  to  be  powerful  in  jectures  happily."  Arist  Rhetor.  LiiLdL 
metaphor  ;  for  this  alone  cannot  be  acquired  p.  137.  edit  Sylb. 

from  another,  but  is  a  mark  of  original  ge-         That  metaphor  is  an  effort  of  genios,  and 

nius :  for  to  metaphorize  well,  is  to  discern  cannot  be  taught,  is  here  again  asserted  in 

in  different  objects  that  which  is  similar.^*  the  words  of  de  first  quotation:  KaLXafitof 

Arist  Poet  c.  22.  p.  250.  edit  Sylb.  oifK   tarrtv   oMiv  (sciL   furwpopop)  wnp' 

Af?  8^  fi€rcuf>4pfiy — iwh  oiKtltov  Koi  fiii  ftAAov.  Rhetor.  1.  iii.  c  2.  p.  120.  edit.  Sylbt 
^MVtpciy,  oXov  Ko}  ^i'  ^iXofTo^tf  rh  Huoiov         '  Mtra^opii  8*  Hariy  hpSiuvrot  iJiXarpin 

iced  iv  iroXh  ^ifxowri  dcoipciy,  finrrixov:  iwi^ph,  k.  t.  A-     Axist   Poet  cap.  21. 

**  We  ought  to  metaphorize,  that  is,  to  dc-  p.  247.  edit  Sylb. 
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at  oDce  two  metaphors,)  we  say  alternately,  that  ^^  eTening  is 
the  age  of  the  day  ;*"  and  that  "age  is  the  evening  of  life.'*'** 

There  are  other  metaphors  equally  pleasing,  but  which  we 
only  mention,  as  their  analogy  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  is  thus 
that  old  men  have  been  called  stubble ;  and  the  stage  or  theatre, 
the  mirror  of  human  life.'* 

In  language  of  this  sort  there  is  a  double  satisfaction :  it  is 
strikingly  clear ;  and  yet  raised,  though  clear,  above  the  low 
and  vulgar  idiom.  It  is  a  praise  too  of  such  metaphors,  to  be 
quickly  comprehended.  The  similitude  and  the  thing  illustrated 
are  commonly  despatched  in  u  single  word,  and  comprehended 
by  an  immediate  and  instantaneous  intuition. 

Thus  a  person  of  wit,  being  dangerously  ill,  was  told  by  his 
friends,  two  more  physicians  were  called  in.  "  So  many  !'"  says 
he,  "  do  they  fire  then  in  platoons  ?^ 

These  instances  may  assist  us  to  discover,  what  metaphors 
may  be  called  the  best. 

They  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and  polite  style,  (the  style  of 
which  we  are  speaking,)  to  be  derived  from  meanings  too 
sublime;  for  then  the  diction  would  be  turgid  and  bombast. 
Such  was  the  language  of  that  poet,  who,  describing  the  foot- 
roen^s  flambeaux  at  the  end  of  an  opera,  sung  or  said. 

Now  blaK*d  a  thousand  flaming  suns,  and  bade 
Grim  night  retire. 

Nor  ought  a  metaphor  to  be  farfetched,  for  then  it  becomes 

t  *Ofu>Uts  Ifx^i  iTir4pa  wphs  ^fi4p<uf,  Koi  inyeses,  for  his  protection,  had  been 

yripas  wp6f  fiioy:  ipu  roiwv  r^y  i<nr4pay  metamorphosed  by  Minenra  into  the  figure 

yripas  7iii4pas^  koIL  rh  yriffas  iaw4pay  filov,  of  an  old  man.     Yet  eTen  then  the  hero 

Aristot  Poet  c.  21.  p.  248.  edit.  Sylb.  did  not  choose  to  lose  his  dignity.     By 

^  The  Stagirite  having  told  us  what  a  his  discourse  he  informs  Eumaeus,  (who  did 

natural  pleasure  we  derive  from  information,  not  know  him,)  that  although  he  was  old, 

and  haying  told  us  that  in  the  subject  of  he  was  still  respectable :   I  imagine  (sayi 

words,  exotic  words  want   that  pleasure,  he)  that  even   now  you   may  know  the 

from  being  obscure,  and   common  words  stubble  by  the  look.  As  much  as  to  suggest, 

fit>m  being  too  well  known,  adds  imme-  that*  though  he  had  compared  himself  to 

diately — ^  8^  /icro^pd  iroic?  rovro  fid-  stubble,  it  was  nevertheless  to  that  better 

\iara'  trrwt  yitp  eftrj;  rh  yripas  KoXofiiiy^  sort,  left  after  the  reaping  of  the  best  com. 

ivolrio't  fidBritrty  koI  yvSkriv  8iA  tow  y4vovs.  See  the   note  upon   this   verse  by  my 

ttfi^w  yikp  &r7iwOriK&ra — **  but  the  metaphor  learned  friend,  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Clarke, 

does  this  most  effectually,  for  when  Homer  in  his  Greek  edition  of  the  Odyssey,  and 

(in  metaphor)  said  that  age  was  stubble,  he  Klotzius  upon  Tyrtseus,  p.  26. 

conveyed  to  us  information  and  knowledge  As  to  the  next  metaphor,  it  is  an  idea 

through  a  common  genus,  (through  the  ge-  not  unknown  to  Shakspeare,  who,  speaking 

nus  of  time,)  as  both  old  men  and  stubble  of  acting  or  playing,  says,  with  energy, 

have  passed  the  flower  of  their  existence.  T%at  its  end^  both  at  first,  and  now,  was^ 

The  words  in  Homer  are,  and  is, 

*AAA'  Hfi-rrfs  Ka\dfiriy  y€  a^  itofuu  tUrO'  To  hold  as  it  were  the  mirror  up  to  nature. 

p6ttpra  Hamlet. 

ru^Ktip.                    OSwrtr.  B.  214.  According  to  Aristotle,  the  Odyssey  of 

Sed  tamen  stipulam  saltern  te  arbitror  Homer  was  elegantly  called  by  Alcidamai, 

intuentem  Ka\hy    &y^p»ir&ov    /3(ov    icar6irrpoy,    ^a 

Cognosrere,  beautiful  mirror  of  human  Ufe.^  Rhet  I.  iii 

In  which  verse  we  cannot  help  remarking  c  S.  p.  124.  edit  Sylb. 
an  elegance  of  the  poet 
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an  enigma.  It  was  thus  a  gentleman  once  puxzled  his  country 
friend,  in  telling  him,  by  way  of  compliment,  that  *^  he  was  be- 
come a  perfect  centaur.'^  His  honest  friend  knew  nothing  of 
centaurs,  but  being  fond  of  riding,  was  hardly  ever  off  his  horse. 
Another  extreme  remains,  the  reverse  of  the  too  sublime,  and 
that  is,  the  transferring  from  subjects  too  contemptible.  Such 
was  the  case  of  that  poet  quoted  by  Horace,  who,  to  describe 
winter,  wrote— 

Jupiter  hybemas  cana  nive  contpuit  Alpes.  Hot.  L  u.  Sat.  5w 

^  O'er  the  cold  Alps  Jove  tpit*  hii  boary  aiiow.^ 

Nor  was  that  modern  poet  more  fortunate  whom  Dryden 
quotes,  and  who,  trying  his  genius  upon  the  same  subject, 
supposed  winter 

To  perriwig  with  inow  the  boldpate  woods. 

With  the  same  class  of  wits  we  may  arrange  that  pleasant 
fellow,  who,  speaking  of  an  old  lady  whom  he  had  affronted, 
gave  us  in  one  short  sentence  no  less  than  three  choice  me- 
taphors. "  I  perceive,^  said  he,  "  her  back  is  up ;  I  must  curry 
favour,  or  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire.'** 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  same  word,  when  transferred  to 
different  subjects,  produces  metaphors  very  different,  as  to  pro- 
priety or  impropriety. 

It  is  with  propriety  that  we  transfer  the  word,  to  embrace, 
from  human  beings  to  things  purely  ideal.  The  metaphor  ap- 
pears just,  when  we  say,  ^^  to  embrace  a  proposition ;  to  embrace 
an  offer;  to  embrace  an  opportunity.^^  Its  application  perhaps 
was  not  quite  so  elegant  when  the  old  steward  wrote  to  his  loid, 
upon  the  subject  of  his  farm,  that  ^'  if  he  met  any  oxen,  he  would 
not  fail  to  embrace  them.^' 

If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  turgid,  the  enigmatic,  and  the 
base  or  ridiculous,  no  other  metaphors  are  left,  but  such  as  may 
be  described  by  negatives;  such  as  are  neither  turgid,  nor 
enigmatic,  nor  base  and  ridiculous. 

Such  is  the  character  of  many  metaphors  already  alleged, 
among  others  that  of  Shakspeare'^s,  where  tides  arc  transferred 
to  speedy  and  determined  conduct.*^  Nor  does  his  Wolsey  with 
less  propriety  moralize  upon  his  fall  in  the  following  b^Butiful 
metaphor,  taken  from  vegetable  nature. 

This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to  day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope  ;  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  l)cars  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him  : 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  fioet. 
And — nips  his  root. 

'  The  species  of  metaphors   here  con-  and  tragical:  there  are  likewise  the  obscure, 

demned,  are  thus  enumerated :  Elal  yiLp  Kcd  if  they  are  fetched  from  too  great  a  distance.** 

fiera/^pai  dirprrf?;,  al  fA^w  iib.  rh  ytKotov  Arist  Rhet  1.  iii  c  3.  p.  124.  edit  Sylh. 

—a/  hi  hih  rh  (rtfi^bu  6yap  Koi  rpayucSir  See  Cic.  de  Oratore,  L  iiL  p.  155,  &c. 

durouftus  8(,  &y  mj^/^a^cK,  ic.  r.  X.    **  For  ^  Sup.  p.  439.  Philos.  Arrangeniaitay  p^ 

metaphors  are  unbecoming,  some  from  being  340. 
ridiculous,  and  others  from  being  too  solemn 
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In  such  metaphors  (besides  their  intrinsic  elegance)  we  may 
say  the  reader  is  flattered ;  I  mean  flattered,  by  being  left  to 
discoyer  something  for  himself. 

There  is  one  observation,  which  will  at  the  same  time  shew 
both  the  extent  of  this  figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  men. 

There  are  metaphors  so  obvious,  and  of  course  so  naturalized, 
that  ceasing  to  be  metaphors,  they  are  become  (as  it  were)  the 
proper  words.  It  is  after  this  manner  we  say, — a  sharp  fellow ; 
a  great  orator ;  the  foot  of  a  moimtaiu ;  the  eye  of  a  needle ; 
the  bed  of  a  river ;  to  ruminate,  to  ponder,  to  edify,  &;c. 

These  we  by  no  means  reject,  and  yet  the  metaphors  we 
require  we  wish  to  be  something  more ;  that  is,  to  be  formed 
under  the  respectable  conditions  here  established. 

We  observe,  too,  that  a  singular  use  may  be  made  of  metaphors, 
either  to  exalt,  or  to  depreciate,  according  to  the  sources  from 
which  we  derive  them.  In  ancient  story,  Orestes  was  by  some 
called  *'  the  murderer  of  his  mother  ;^  by  others,  ^'  the  avenger 
of  his  father.^^  The  reasons  will  appear  by  referring  to  the  fact. 
The  poet  Simonides  was  offered  money  to  celebrate  certain 
mules  that  had  won  a  race.  The  sum  being  pitiful,  he  said, 
with  disdain,  he  should  not  write  upon  demi-asses.  A  more 
competent  sum  was  offered,  he  then  began, 

HaU !   Danghtcn  of  the  generoas  hone. 
That  Bkimt,  like  wind,  along  the  conne.* 

There  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt,  we  may  call  beggars, 
petitioners;  and  pick-pockets,  collectors;  other  times,  when,  in 
order  to  depreciate,  we  may  call  petitioners,  beggars ;  and  col- 
lectors, pick-pockets.     But  enough  of  this. 

We  say  no  more  of  metaphors,  but  that  it  is  a  general  caution 
with  regard  to  every  species,  not  to  mix  them,  and  that  more 
particularly,  if  taken  from  subjects  which  are  contrary. 

Such  was  the  case  of  that  orator,  who  once  asserted  in  his  ora- 
tion, that,  ^'  if  cold  water  were  thrown  upon  a  certain  measure, 
it  would  kindle  a  flame  that  would  obscure  the  lustre,^  &c. 

A  word  remains  upon  enigmas  and  puns.  It  shall  indeed  be 
short,  because,  though  they  resemble  the  metaphor,  it  is  as 
brass  and  copper  resemble  gold. 

A  pun  seldom  regards  meaning,  being  chiefly  confined  to  sound. 

Horace  gives  a  sad  sample  of  this  spurious  wit,  where  (as 
Dryden  humorously  translates  it)  he  makes  Persius  the  buffoon 
exhort  the  patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr.  King,  that  is  BtipiUus 
Rex^  because  Brutus,  when  he  slew  Caesar,  had  been  accustomed 
to  king-killing. 

Hunc  regem  occide ;  opemm  hoc  mihi  credc  tnomm  ett  Sat  lib.  L  vii. 

*  For  these  two  fiicta,  concerning  Orestes  6  Tlcerflbs  iiii^vrmp,    Simonides  called  the 

and  Simonides,  see  Arist  Rhet  1.  iiL  c  2.  mules  iifu6woi  at  first ;  and  then  began, 

p.  122.  edit  Sylb.    The  different  appella-  Xmp€r*  dcXAoir^Swy  ${yarp€s  7inr«y. 
tioDs  of  OrettM  were,  S  fHfirpof6miSt  and 
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We  have  a  worse  attempt  in  Homer,  where  Ulysses  makes 
Polypheme  believe  his  name  was  OTTIS ;  and  where  the  dall 
Cyclops,  after  he  had  lost  his  eye,  upon  being  asked  by  his 
brethren  who  had  done  him  so  much  mischief,  replies,  it  was 
done  by  OTTIS ;  that  is,  by  nobody.*" 

Enigmas  are  of  a  more  compHcated  nature,  being  involved 
either  in  pun  or  metaphor,  or  sometimes  in  both. 

"AyHp*  tlBov  nvpl  x^'^^^"  ^^  ia^fyt  KoKkiitnarnu 

*^  I  saw  a  man,  who,  unprovoked  with  ire. 
Stuck  brass  upon  another^s  back  by  fire.^" 

This  enigma  is  ingenious,  and  means  the  operation  of  cupping, 
performed  in  ancient  days  by  a  machine  of  brass. 

In  such  fancies,  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good  metaphor 
and  good  writing,  a  perplexity  is  caused,  not  by  accident,  but  by 
design,  and  the  pleasure  lies  in  the  being  able  to  resolve  it. 

Aulus  Gellius  has  preserved  a  Latin  enigma,  which  he  also 
calls  a  sirpiis  or  sirpos^  a  strange  thing,  far  below  the  Ghreek, 
and  debased  with  all  the  quibble  of  a  more  barbarous  age. 

Semel  minusne,  an  bis  minus,  (non  sat  scio) 

An  utramque  eorum  (ut  quondam  audiyi  dider) 

Joyi  ipsi  regi  noluit  concedere  ?  AoL  OelL  ziL  S. 

This,  being  sifted,  leaves  in  English  the  following  small 
quantity  of  meaning. 

"  Was  it  once  minus,  or  twice  minus,  (I  am  not  enough  in- 
formed,) or  was  it  not  rather  the  two  taken  together,  (as  I  have 
heard  it  said  formerly,)  that  would  not  give  way  to  Jove  himself, 
the  sovereign  T 

The  two  taken  together,  (that  is,  ''once  minus  and  twice 
minus,^)  make,  when  so  taken,  thrice  minus ;  and  thrice  minas 
in  Latin  is  fer  minus^  which,  taken  as  a  single  word,  is  Ter- 
minus^ the  god  of  boundaries. 

Here  the  riddle,  or  conceit,  appears.  The  Pagan  legead  says, 
that,  when  in  honour  of  Jove  the  capitol  was  founded,  the  other 
gods  consented  to  retire,  but  the  god  Terminus  refused.    \ 

The  story  is  elegantly  related  in  the  Fasti  of  Ovid,  iii.  (?67. 

Quid  nova  cum  fierent  capitolia  ?  nempe  deorum  ^ 

Cuncta  Jovi  cessit  turba,  locumque  dedit. 
Terminus  (ut  veteres  memorant)  conventus  in  aede 
Kestitit,  et  magno  cimi  Jove  templa  tenet. 

The  moral  of  the  fable  is  just  and  ingenious ;  that  boundaries 
are  sacred,  and  never  should  be  moved. 

The  poet  himself  subjoins  the  reason,  with  his  usual  address. 

Termine,  post  illud  levitas  tibi  libera  non  est ; 

Qua  positus  fueris  in  statione,  mane. 
Nee  tu  yicino  quicquam  concede  roganti,  ^ ^  ,  ■     , 

Ne  videare  hominem  pneposuisse  JoyL 

And  so  much  for  the  subject  of  puns  and  enigmas ;  to  which, 

•»  Homer,  OdjM.  L  866—408,  Ac.  "  Arist  Rhetor.  L  iii.  c  2.  p.  121.  edit  Sylb. 
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like  other  things  of  bad  taste,  no  age  or  country  can  give  a 
sanction. 

Much  still  remains  upon  the  subject  of  diction,  but,  as  much 
has  been  said  already,®  we  here  conclude. 


I 


/ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

RANK  OR  PRECEDENCE  OP  THE   CONSTITUTIVE    PARTS  OP  THE    DRAMA 

REMARKS  AND  CAUTIONS  BOTH  FOR  JUDGING  AND  COMPOSING. 

The  four  constitutive  parts  of  dramatic  poetry,  which  properly 
belong  to  the  poet,^  have  appeared  to  be  the  fable,  the  manners, 
the  sentiment,  and  the  diction ;  and  something  has  been  sug- 
gested to  explain  the  nature  of  each. 

Should  we  be  asked,  to  which  we  attribute  the  first  place,  we 
think  it  due  to  the  fable.^ 

If  the  fable  be  an  action,  having  a  necessary  reference  to  some 
end,  it  is  evident  that  the  manners  and  the  sentiment  are  for 
the  sake  of  that  end ;  the  end  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
manners  and  the  sentiment.*^ 

Again,  the  finest  unconnected  samples  either  of  manners  or  of 
sentiment,  cannot  of  themselves  make  a  drama  without  a  fable. 
But,  without  either  of  these,  any  fable  will  make  a  drama,  and 
have  pretensions  (such  as  they  are)  to  be  called  a  play.* 

A  third  superiority  is,  that  the  most  affecting  and  capital 
parts  of  every  drama  arise  out  of  its  fable ;  by  these,  I  mean 

<*  See  chapters  ii.  iiL  iv.  colouring ;  the  dramatic  fable  to  drawing ; 

P  Sup.  p.  4*28.  and  ingeniously  remarks,  cl  yAp  rit  ivor 

4  ^Kpxh  M^  o^f  *^^  ^^^  ^f^^  ^  /liudos  Xfi^ut  rois  icaXXiarots  <pap/idKOts  X^'^'^t 

T^s  rpay^ias :  *^  The  fable  therefore  is  the  oIk  ttp  Suoias  winppdvutt^^  Kcd  Acvjco^pa^^ 

principle,  and   (as  it    were)   the   soul    of  trtu  tixiva:  ^if  any  one  were  to  make  a 

tragedy.  ***    And  not  long  before,  after  the  confused  daubing  with  the  most  beautiful 

constituent  parts  of  the  drama  have  been  colours,  he  would  not  giTc  so  much  delight, 

enumerated,  we  read,  fiiyurroy  8^  ro^mw  as  if  he  were  to  sketch  a  figure  in  chalk 

iar\¥  ^  r&y  irporfiiirv,¥  a^irraats :  ^  but  alone.*^    Arist.  Poet   c.   6.  p.   231.  edit, 

the  greatest  and  the  most  important  of  all  Sylb. 

these   is  the  combining  of  the  incidents,  "Ert  idy  ris  i^t^rjs  0^  ^tr^ts  40(«t&s,  ical 

that  is  to  say,  the  fable.^     Arist.   Poet.  A./(cit,  Kcd   SioMoias,   c$  irciroiT|/K^Kas,  ob 

cap.  6.  p.  231.  edit  Sylb.  woi-fiatt  h  Ijy  rrjs  rpceytf^las  fpjoy,  AXAik 

'  OvK   oZp   twws  rh  ^Bn    fufi'fitrmn'ait  iroXh    /tdWoy  ^   KoraittaT^pois    roih-ots 

wpdrrovatyf  &XAA  t&  ff9^  ovfAirtpiXafifid-  K€pcpviii4yri  rpceyipSia,  tx^^^^  ^^  fAvBoy  Koi 

yowriv  8t^  rks  wpd^us :  **  The  persons  of  owrcuriy  irpayfidrwy :  **  Were  any  one  to 

the  drama  do  not  act,  that  they  may  ex-  arrange  in  order  the  best  formed  expressions 

bibit  manners,  but  they  include  manners,  relatirc  to  character,  as  well  as  the  best 

on  account  of  the  incidents  in  the  fable.**  diction  and  sentiments,  he  would  not  attain 

Arist  Poet  c.  6.  p.  230.  edit  Sylb.  what  is  the  business  of  a  tragedy  ;  but 

*  The  Stagirite  often  illustrates  his  poetic  much  more  would  that  tragedy  attain  it, 

ideas  from  painting,  an  art  at  that  time  which,  having  these  requisites  in  a  very 

cultivated  by  the    ablest  artists,  Zcuxis,  inferior  degree,  had  at  the  same  time  a  just 

Polygnotus,  and   others.     In   the  present  fable,  and  combination  of  incidents.**  Ariit 

case,  he  compares  the  dramatic  manners  to  Poet  c  6.  p.  230.  edit  Sylb. 
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every  unexpected  discovery  of  unknown  personages,  and  eveij 
unexpected  revolution*  from  one  condition  to  another.  The  re- 
volutions and  discoveries  in  the  CEdipus  and  the  Fatal  Curiosity 
have  been  mentioned  already.  We  add  to  these,  the  striking 
revolution  in  the  Samson  Agonistes;  where,  while  every  thing 
appears  tending  to  Samson's  release,  a  horrible  crash  announces 
his  destruction." 

These  dramatic  incidents  are  properly  tragic ;  but  there  are 
others  of  similar  character,  not  wanting  even  to  comedy.  To 
refer  to  a  modern  drama :  what  discovery  more  pleasing  than 
that,  where,  in  the  Drummer  of  Addison,  the  worthy  lost  master 
is  discovered  in  the  supposed  conjuror  I  or,  to  refer  still  to  the 
same  drama,  what  revolution  more  pleasing,  than  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  discovery,  the  house  of  disorder  and  monmiog 
changes  into  a  house  of  order  and  joy  i  Now  these  interesting 
incidents,  as  well  comic  as  tragic,  arise  neither  from  manners, 
nor  from  sentiment,  but  purely  from  the  fable. 

It  is  also  a  plausible  argument  for  the  fable's  superiority,  that, 
from  its  superior  difficulty,  more  poets  have  excelled  in  drawing 
manners  and  sentiment,  than  there  have  in  the  forming  of  per- 
fect fables.^ 

But  although  we  give  a  superiority  to  the  fable,  yet  the  other 
constitutive  parts,  even  supposing  the  fable  bad,  have  still  an 
important  value ;  so  important,  indeed,  that  through  them,  and 
them  alone,  many  dramas  have  merited  admiration. 

And  here,  next  to  the  fable,  we  arrange  the  manners.  The 
manners,  if  well  formed,  give  us  samples  of  human  nature,  and 
seem  in  poetry  as  much  to  excel  sentiment,  as  the  drawing  in 
painting  to  excel  the  colouring. 

The  third  place,  after  the  manners,  belongs  to  the  sentiment, 
and  that  before  the  diction,  however  they  may  be  united:  it 
being  evident  that  men  speak,  because  they  think ;  they  seldom 
thiuK,  because  they  speak. 

After  this,  the  fourth  and  last  place  falls  to  the  diction. 

Having  settled  the  rank  of  these  several  constitutive  parts, 
a  few  cursory  remarks  remain  to  be  suggested. 

One  is  this:  that  if  all  these  parts  are  really  essentia),  no 
drama  can  be  absolutely  complete  which  in  any  one  of  them  is 
deficient. 

Another  remark  is,  that  though  a  drama  be  not  absolutely 
complete  in  every  part,  yet  from  the  excellence  of  one  or  two 

*  "A  rcTolution,"  wtparenta;   "a  dis-  tempt  to  write  dnunatically, are  fir»t  able 

corery,**  ayayv^piais.     See  before,  what  ia  to  be  accurate  in  the  diction  and  the  maa- 

■aid  about  these  two,  p.  429,  430.  nere,  before  they  are  able  to  combine  in- 

°  Sams.  Agon.  481,  and  1452  to  1507.  cidenti,   [and   form  a  &bleO  which  was 

^OliyxttpowTtsitoiuy^itp^fpovB^way-  indeed  the    case  of  almost  all    the  firrt 

TO!  if  \4^u  icai  roif  Ijetvtp  iucptfiovy,  ^  tA  pocta."     Ariat  Poet  c.  6.  p.  230.  edit 

wpdyfiara  owitmurBtu^  (Xov  koX  ol  wp^oi  Sylb. 
vot^cu  (TxcS^y  &rayT6f ;  **  Those  who  at- 
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it  may  still  merit  praise.'  It  is  thus  in  painting,  there  are 
res  admired  for  colouring,  which  fail  in  the  drawing;  and 
8  for  drawing,  which  fail  in  the  colouring, 
le  next  remark  is,  in  fact,  a  caution ;  a  caution  not  to  mis- 
one  constitutive  part  for  another,  and  still,  much  more,  not 
istake  it  for  the  whole.  We  are  never  to  forget  the  ca- 
ll differences  between  fable,  manners,  sentiment,  and  die- 
without  attending  to  these,  we  presume  to  admire,  we  act, 
in  painting  we  admired  a  Rembrandt  for  grace,  because  we 
>een  told  that  he  was  capital  in  colouring, 
lis  caution,  indeed,  applies  not  only  to  arts,  but  to  philo- 
7.  For  here  if  men  fancy,  that  a  genius  for  science,  by 
ig  excelled  in  a  single  part  of  it,  is  superlative  in  all  parts ; 
insensibly  make  such  a  genius  their  idol,  and  their  admira- 
soon  degenerates  into  a  species  of  idolatry. 

Decipit  exemplar,  yitiis  imitabilo.  Hot. 

is  to  be  hoped  that  our  studies  are  at  present  more  liberal, 
hat  we  are  rather  adding  to  that  structure  which  our  fore- 
rs  have  begun,  than  tamely  leaving  it  to  remain,  as  if  no- 
•  further  were  wanting. 

ir  drama,  among  other  things,  is  surely  capable  of  improve- 
.  Events  from  our  own  history  (and  none  can  be  more  in- 
ting)  are  at  hand  to  furnish  fables,  having  all  the  dramatic 
sites.  Indeed,  should  any  of  them  be  wanting,  invention 
provide  a  remedy,  for  here  we  know  poets  have  unbounded 

ege." 

the  mean  time,  the  subjects,  by  being  domestic,  would  be 
teresting  to  us,  as  those  of  Ajax  or  Orestes  were  of  old  to 
Greeks.  Nor  is  it  a  doubt,  that  our  drama,  were  it  thus  ra- 
lly cultivated,  might  be  made  the  school  of  virtue  even  in 
upated  age. 

id  now,  having  shewn  such  a  regard  for  dramatic  poetry, 
'ecommended  so  many  different  rules,  as  essential  to  its  per- 
»n ;  it  may  not,  perhaps,  be  improper  to  say  something  in 
defence,  and,  when  that  is  finished,  to  conclude  this  part  of 
iquiries. 

is  iB  a  case  expressly  decided  by        Which  may  be  thus  paraphrased : 
»l6  critic,  Horace,  as  to  the  mamners        *^  A  fiible  (or   dramatic    story)  of  no 

)  sentiment.  beanty,  without  dignity  or  contrivance,  if  it 

Speciosa  locia^  morataque  recte,  excel  in  sentiment,  and  have  its  characten 

da  nuUiuB  veneris^  sine  pondere  et  well  drawn,  will  please  an  audience  much 

ie^  more  than  a  trifling  piece  barren  of  inci- 

\iu9  oUedat  populum,  meUusgue  mo-  dents,  and  only  to  be  admired  for  the  bar- 

iur^  mony  of  its  numbers.*'    See  p.  449. 
m  vetrus  inopes  rerutfij  nug<Bqw.  car        *  Infra,  449. 
»r<».                        Art.  Poet  320. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

RULES  DEFENDED— DO  NOT  CRAMP  GENIUS,  BUT  GUIDE  IT FLATTEBIKG 

DOCTRINE   THAT    GENIUS    WILL    SUFFICE FALLACIOUS,    AND   "WHY — 

FURTHER    DEFENCE    OF     RULES NO    GENIUS    EVER    ACTED    WITHOLT 

THEM  ;    NOR   EVER    A  TIME    WHEN    RULES    DID    NOT    EXIST GONNBO 

TION    BETWEEN    RULES    AND    GENIUS THEIR    RECIPROCAL  AID — ^END 

OF  THE  SECOND  PART PREPARATION  FOR  THE  THIRD. 

Having  mentioned  rules,  and  indeed  our  whole  theory  having 
been  little  more  than  rules  developed,  we  cannot  but  remark 
upon  a  common  opinion,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  either  from 
prejudice  or  mistake. 

Do  not  rules,  say  they,  cramp  genius  ?  Do  they  not  abridge 
it  of  certain  privileges  i 

It  is  answered,  if  the  obeying  of  rules  were  to  induce  a  tjranny 
like  this,  to  defend  them  would  be  absurd,  and  against  the 
liberty  of  genius.  But  the  truth  is,  rules,  supposing  them  good, 
like  good  government,  take  away  no  privileges.  They  do  no 
more  than  save  genius  from  error,  by  shewing  it,  that  a  right 
to  err  is  no  privilege  at  all. 

It  is  surely  no  privilege  to  violate,  in  grammar,  the  rules  of 
syntax ;  in  poetry,  those  of  metre ;  in  music,  those  of  harmony; 
in  logic,  those  of  syllogism ;  in  painting,  those  of  perspective ;  in 
dramatic  poetry,  those  of  probable  imitation. 

If  we  enlarge  on  one  of  these  instances,  we  shall  illustrate  the 
rest. 

The  probable  imitation  just  now  mentioned,  like  that  of  every 
other  kind,  is,  when  the  imitation  resembles  the  thing  imitated 
in  as  many  circumstances  as  possible ;  so  that  the  more  of  those 
circumstances  are  combined,  the  more  probable  the  resem- 
blance. 

It  is  thus  in  imitation  by  painting  the  resemblance  is  more 
complete,  when  to  the  outline  we  add  Tight  and  shade ;  and  more 
complete  still,  when  to  light  and  shade  we  add  the  colours. 

The  real  place  of  every  drama  is  a  stage ;  that  is,  a  space  of  a 
few  fathoms  deep,  and  a  few  fathoms  broad.  Its  real  time  is 
the  time  it  takes  in  acting,  a  limited  duration,  seldom  exceeding 
a  few  hours. 

Now  imagination,  by  the  help  of  scenes,  can  enlarge  this  stage 
into  a  dwelling,  a  palace,  a  city,  &c.;  and  it  is  a  decent  regard  to 
this  which  constitutes  probable  place. 

Again,  the  usual  intervals  between  the  acts,  and  even  the  at- 
tention paid  by  the  mind  to  an  interesting  story,  can  enlarge 
without  violence  a  few  hours  into  a  day  or  two ;  and  it  is  in  a 
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decent  regard  to  this,  we  nxBy  perceive  the  rise  of  probable 
time.* 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  above  probabilities,  if  they  belong 
to  the  fabie,  cannot  but  affect  us,  because  they  are  both  of  them 
requisites  which  heighten  the  resemblance,  and  because  resen[i- 
Uance  is  so  universally  an  essential  to  imitation. 

If  this  doctrine  want  confirming,  we  may  prove  it  by  the  con- 
trary; I  mean,  by  a  supposition  of  such  time  and  such  place  as 
are  both  of  them  improbable. 

For  example,  as  to  time,  we  may  suppose  a  play,  where  lady 
Desmond,  in  the  first  act,  shall  dance  at  the  court  of  Richard  the 
Third,  and  be  alive,  in  the  last  act,  during  the  reign  of  James  the 
First.** 

As  to  place,  we  may  suppose  a  tragedy,  where  Motesuma 
shall  appear  at  Mexico,  in  the  first  act;  shall  be  carried  to 
Madrid,  in  the  third ;  and  be  brought  back  again,  in  the  fifth, 
to  die  at  Mexico. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  did  such  plays  exist,  and  were  their  other 
dramatic  requisites  good,  these  improbabilities  might  be  en- 
dured, and  the  plays  be  still  admired.  Fine  manners  and  senti* 
ment,  we  have  already  said,°  nuiy  support  a  wretched  fable,  as 
a  beautiM  face  may  make  us  forget  a  bad  figure.  But  no  au- 
thority for  that  reason  can  justify  absurdities,  or  make  them  not 
to  be  so,  by  being  fortunately  associated. 

Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  by  this  apparent  austerity  many 
a  good  play  would  have  been  spoilt.**  The  answer  is  obvious : 
choose  another  and  a  fitter  subject.  Subjects  are  infinite.  Oon- 
Bult  the  inexhaustible  treasures  of  history ;  or,  if  these  fail,  the 
more  inexhaustible  fund  of  invention.'  Nay,  more ;  if  you  are 
distressed,  bring  history  and  invention  together,  and  let  the 
richness  of  the  last  embellish  the  poverty  of  the  former.  Poets, 
though  bound  by  the  laws  of  common  sense,  are  not  bound  to 
the  rigours  of  historical  fact. 

It  must  be  confessed,  it  is  a  flattering  doctrine  to  tell  a  young 
beginner,  that  he  has  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  trust  his  own 
genius,  and  to  contemn  all  rules  as  the  tyranny  of  pedants. 

*  What  tiuB  impliea,  we  are  told  in  the  taste  laade  them  more  comet.    Ariatot 

followiiig  passage :  *Ori  fjidKiarra  wtiparvu  Poet  c  5.  p.  329.  edit  Sylh. 

(hro  fdoM  w€piSio¥  ^klov  tlvcu^  ^  fUKpi>y  ^  See  p.  447,  in  the  note. 

4^tiXXdfrTuw :  **  Tragedy  aims,  as  far  as  ^  Aristotle^  speaking  aboat  introducing 

poisable,  to  come  within  a  single  revolution  any  thing  irrational  into  the  drama,  adds, 

of  the  snn,  (that  is,  a  natural  day,)  or  bat  ^(krrt  to  A^cu^,  Sti  ityjffniTo  &r  6  MvBos^ 

m  little  to  exceed.^    Arist  Poet  -c  5.  p.  y^AjHW  i^  ipx^s  tV  o6  8f«  trvrUrraaBcu 

229.  edit  Sylb.  reio^ovr;  ^That  te  say  (by  this  restric- 

^  Aristotle,  speaking  upon  the  indefinite  tion)  the  &\Ab  would  have  been  destroyed, 

duration  of  .the  epopee,  which  is  sometimes  b  ridiculous ;  for  they  ought  not,  from  the 

ftxtended  to  years,  adds,  Kmiroi  rh  wp&r^y  Tery  beginning,  to  form  fiibles  upon  such  a 

A/iotms  4v  rms  rpay^tsus  rovro  hroiovp:  plan.^     Arist  Poet  c  24.  p.  253.  edit 

"at  first  they  did  the  same  in  tragedies  ;^*  Sylb. 

that  is,  their  duration,  like  that  of  the  *  Sup.  p.  447. 
epopee,  was  alike  undefined,  till  a  better 

2g 
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The  painfiil  toils  of  accuracy  by  this  expedient  are  eluded^ 
for  geniuses  (like  Milton^s  harps')  are  supposed  to  be  erer 
tuned. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  genius  is  something  rare,  nor  can 
he,  who  possesses  it,  even  then,  by  neglecting  rules,  produce 
what  is  accurate.  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who,  though  they 
want  genius,  think  rules  worthy  their  attention,  if  they  cannot 
become  good  authors,  may  still  make  tolerable  critics ;  may  be 
able  to  shew  the  difference  between  the  creeping  and  the  simple; 
the  pert  and  the  pleasing ;  the  turgid  and  the  sublime ;  in  short, 
to  sharpen,  like  the  whetstone,  that  genius  in  others,  which  na- 
ture in  her  frugality  has  not  given  to  themselves. 

Indeed,  I  have  never  known,  during  a  life  of  many  years,  and 
some  small  attention  paid  to  letters  and  literary  men,  that 
genius  in  any  art  had  been  ever  cramped  by  rules.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  seen  great  geniuses  miserably  err  by  trans- 
gressing them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers  who  lose  th^r  way, 
only  wander  the  wider  on  account  of  their  own  strength. 

And  yet  it  is  somewhat  singular  in  literary  compositiong,  and 
perhaps  more  so  in  poetry  than  elsewhere,  that  many  things 
have  been  done  in  the  best  and  purest  taste,  long  before  rules 
were  established,  and  systematized  in  form.  This  we  are  cer- 
tain was  true  with  respect  to  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
other  Oreeks.  In  modem  times  it  appears  as  true  of  our  ad- 
mired Shakspeare ;  for  who  can  believe  that  Shakspeare  studied 
rules,  or  was  ever  versed  in  critical  systems  t 

A  specious  objection  then  occurs.  *^If  these  great  writers 
were  so  excellent  before  rules  were  established,  or,  at  least,  were 
known  to  them,  what  had  they  to  direct  their  genius,  when  rules 
(to  them  at  least)  did  not  exist  !*" 

To  this  question  it  is  hoped  the  answer  will  not  be  deemed 
too  hardy,  should  we  assert,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
rules  did  not  exist ;  that  thej^  always  made  a  part  of  that  im- 
mutable truth,  the  natural  object  of  every  penetrating  genius; 
and  that,  if  at  that  early  Oreek  period,  systems  of  rul^  were 
not  established,  those  great  and  sublime  authors  were  a  rule  to 
themselves.  They  may  be  said  indeed  to  have  excelled,  not  by 
art,  but  by  nature ;  yet  by  a  nature  which  gave  birth  to  the 
perfection  of  art. 

The  case  is  nearly  the  same  with  respect  to  our  Shakspeare. 
There  is  hardly  any  thing  we  applaud,  among  his  innumerable 
beauties,  which  will  not  be  found  strictly  conformable  to  the 
rules  of  sound  and  ancient  criticism. 

That  this  is  true  with  respect  to  his  characters  and  his  senti- 
ment, is  evident  hence,  that,  in  explaining  these  rules,  we  have 
so  oflen  recurred  to  him  for  illustrations.^ 

f  Par.  Lost,  iiL  866,  366. 

s  See  before,  of  these  Inquiries,  p.  403.  41fi.  418.  430.  433,  434.  499.  442. 
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Besides  quotations  already  alleged,  we  subjoin  the  following 
M  to  character. 

When  Falstaff  and  his  suite  are  so  ignominiously  routed,  and 
the  scuffle  is  by  FalstafF  so  humourously  exaggerated ;  what 
can  be  more  natural  than  such  a  narrative  to  such  a  character, 
distinguished  for  his  humour,  and  withal  for  his  want  of  reracity 
and  courage!** 

The  sagacity  of  common  poets  might  not  perhaps  have  sug- 
gested so  good  a  narrative,  but  it  certainly  would  have  suggest^ 
something  of  the  kind,  and  it  is  in  this  view  the  essence  of 
dramatic  character,  which  is,  when  we  conjecture  what  any  one 
will  do  or  say,  from  what  he  has  done  or  said  already.' 

If  we  pass  from  characters  (that  is  to  say,  manners)  to  senti- 
ment, we  have  already  given  instances,''  and  yet  we  shall  still 
give  another. 

When  Bosencrantz  and  Guilderstem  wait  upon  Hamlet,  he 
offers  them  a  recorder,  or  pipe,  and  desires  them  to  play;  they 
reply,  they  cannot : — he  repeats  his  request ;  they  answer,  they 
have  never  learned: — he  assures  them  nothing  was  so  easy; 
they  still  decline.  It  is  then  he  tells  them,  with  disdain,  '*  There 
is  much  music  in  this  little  organ,  and  yet  you  cannot  make  it 
fipeak ;  Do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe !' 

This  I  call  an  elegant  sample  of  sentiment,  taken  under  its 
comprehensive  sense."*  But  we  stop  not  here ;  we  consider  it  as 
a  complete  instance  of  Socratic  reasoning,  though  it  is  probable 
the  author  knew  nothing,  how  Socrates  used  to  argue. 

To  explain :  Xenophon  makes  Socrates  reason  as  follows  with 
an  ambitious  youth,  by  name  Euthydemus. 

^^  It  is  strange,  (says  he,)  that  those  who  desire  to  play  upon 
the  harp,  or  upon  the  flute,  or  to  ride  the  managed  horse,  should 
not  think  themselves  worth  notice,  without  having  practised 
under  the  best  masters :  while  there  are  those  who  aspire  to  the 
governing  of  a  state,  and  can  think  themselves  completely 
qualified,  though  it  be  without  preparation  or  labour.'"'* 

Aristotle'^s  illustration  is  similar  in  his  reasoning  against  men 
chosen  by  lot  for  magistrates.  "  It  is  (says  he)  as  if  wrestlers 
were  to  be  appointed  by  lot,  and  not  those  that  are  able  to 
wrestle :  or,  as  if  from  among  sailors  we  were  to  choose  a  pilot 
by  lot,  and  that  the  man  so  elected  were  to  navigate,  and  not 
the  man  who  knew  the  business.^^® 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  prenuses  are  obvious  and  undeniable ;  the  conclusion  cogent, 
and  yet  unexpected.  It  is  a  species  of  that  argumentation, 
called  in  dialectic  iira/yfayrfy  or  '^  induction.^ 

>>  See  Hen.  IV.  part  ii.  "^  See  before,  p.  436, 437. 

*  See  before,  p.  434.  °  Xenoph.  Mem.  It.  c  2.  b.  6. 

k  See  before,  p.  436.  °  Arist.  Rhetor.  1.  ii  c.  2a  p.  94.  edit 

*  Hamlet,  act  iiL  Sylb. 

2o2 
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Aristotle,  in  his  Rhetoric,  (as  above  quoted,)  calls  snch  reason- 
ings ra  StoKpariKa,  ''  the  Socratics  ;^  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Poetics  he  calls  them  the  ScjKpanKol  \oyoty  the  ^^  Socratic  dis- 
courses C^  and  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  calls  them  the  ^^  So- 
craticsB  chart8e.^'*P 

If  truth  be  always  the  same,  no  wonder  geniuses  should  co- 
incide, and  that,  too,  in  philosophy  as  well  as  in  criticism. 

We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  rules,  that  if  there  be  any 
things  in  Shakspeare  objectionable,  (and  who  is  hardy  enough 
to  deny  it  V)  the  very  objections,  as  well  as  the  beauties,  are  to 
be  tried  by  the  same  rules ;  as  the  same  plummet  alike  diews, 
both  what  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and  in  it ;  the  same  ruler 
alike  proves,  both  what  is  crooked  and  what  is  straight. 

We  cannot  admit  that  geniuses,  though  prior  to  systems, 
were  prior  also  to  rules,  because  rules  from  the  beginning  existed 
in  their  own  minds,  and  were  a  part  of  that  immutable  truth, 
which  is  eternal  and  every  where."*  Aristotle,  we  know,  did  not 
form  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides ;  it  was  Homer,  Sopho- 
cles, and  Euripides,  that  formed  Aristotle. 

And  this,  surely,  should  teach  us  to  pay  attention  to  rules, 
inasmuch  as  they  and  genius  are  so  reciprocally  connected,  that 
it  is  genius  which  discovers  rules,  and  then  rules  which  govern 
genius. 

It  is  by  this  amicable  concurrence,  and  by  this  alone,  that 
every  work  of  art  justly  merits  admiration,  and  is  rendered  as 
highly  perfect,  as  by  human  power  it  can  be  made.'' 

But  we  have  now  (if  such  language  may  be  allowed)  travelled 
over  a  vast  and  mighty  plain ;  or,  (as  Virgil  better  expresses  it,) 

,  Immensum  spatio  confecimns  seqaor. 

It  is  not  however  improbable,  that  some  intrepid  spirit  may 
demand  again,*  What  avail  these  subtleties!  Without  so  much 
trouble,  I  can  be  full  enough  pleased.  I  know  what  I  like. 
We  answer,  And  so  does  the  carrion-crow,  that  feeds  upon  a 
carcase.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  knowing  what  we  like ;  but 
in  knowing  how  to  like,  and  what  is  worth  liking.     Until  these 

P  See  a  most  admirable  instance  of  this  true,  that  the  time  and  place  of  ereijdnina 

induction,  quoted  by  Cicero  from  the  So-  should  be  circumscribed,  the  contiarj  cbd- 

cmtic  iBachines.  Cic.  de  Invent  lib.  L  a.  51.  not  be  true,  that  its  time  and  pUice  need 

*i  The  author  thinks  it  superfluous  to  not  to  be  circumscribed.  See  p.  423. 

panegyrize  truth ;  yet  in  &vour  of  sound  ^  This  is  £urly  stated  and  decided  by 

and  rational  rules,  (which  must  be  founded  Horace : 

in  truth,  or  they  are  good  for  nothing,)  he  Naturafieret  loMddbQe  carmen^  an  arte, 

ventures  to  quote  the  Stagirite  himself:  Qtum^m  uL    Ego  nee  etmdimm  $me  dkit$ 

*A\ri$ri  &\ri0u  oIk  hri4xfrcu  ivcarrlav  clwu  vena^ 

othf  8<^ay,  obr*  hni^^auriv :  **  It  is  not  pos-  Nee  rude  (pad  prosit  video  ingemimm ;  d- 

sible  for  a  true  opinion,  or  a  true  contra-  ierius  sic 

dictory  proposition,  to  be  contrary  to  an-  Altera  poscU  opem  reSy  et  comjurat  awdoe. 

other  true  one."  Aristot  de  Interpret  c  19.  Art.  Poet  t.  408,  &c. 

p.  7R.editSylb.  •  See  p.  418. 

This  may  be  thus  illustrated :   If  it  be 
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ends  are  obtained,  we  may  admire  Durfey  before  Milton;   a 
smoking  boor  of  Hemskirk,  before  an  apostle  of  Raphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing  how  to  like,  and  then  what  is  worth 
liking ;  the  first  of  these,  being  the  object  of  critical  disquisition, 
has  been  attempted  to  be  shewn  through  the  course  of  these  in- 
qoiries. 

As  to  the  second,  what  is  worth  our  liking,  this  is  best  known 
by  studying  the  best  authors^  beginning  &om  the  Greeks,  then 
passing  to  the  Latins ;  nor  on  any  account  excluding  those  who 
have  excelled  among  the  moderns. 

And  here,  if,  while  we  peruse  some  author  of  high  rank,  we 
perceive  we  do  not  instantly  relish  him,  let  us  not  be  disheartened; 
let  us  even  feign  a  relish,  till  we  find  a  relish  come.  A  morsel 
perhaps  pleases  us ;  let  us  cherish  it :  another  morsel  strikes  us ; 
let  us  cherish  this  also.  Let  us  thus  proceed,  and  steadily  per- 
severe, till  we  find  we  can  relish,  not  morsels,  but  wholes ;  and 
feel,  that  what  began  in  fiction,  terminates  in  reality.  The  film 
being  in  this  manner  removed,  we  shall  discover  beauties  which 
we  never  imagined ;  and  contemn  for  puerilities,  what  we  once 
foolishly  admired. 

One  thing,  however,  in  this  process  is  indispensably  required : 
we  are  on  no  account  to  expect  that  fine  things  should  descend 
to  us ;  our  taste,  if  possible,  must  be  made  ascend  to  them. 

This  is  the  labour,  this  the  work;  there  is  pleasure  in  the 
success,  and  praise  even  in  the  attempt. 

This  speculation  applies  not  to  literature  only :  it  applies  to 
music,  to  painting,  and,  as  they  are  all  congenial,  to  all  the  liberal 
arts.  We  should  in  each  of  them  endeavour  to  investigate  what  is 
best,  and  there,  (if  I  may  so  express  myself,)  there  to  fix  our 
abode. 

By  only  seeking  and  perusing  what  is  truly  excellent,  and  by 
contemplating  always  this,  and  this  alone,  the  mind  insensibly 
becomes  accustomed  to  it,  and  finds  that  in  this  alone  it  can 
acquiesce  with  content.  It  happens,  indeed,  here,  as  in  a  subject 
&r  more  important,  I  mean  in  a  moral  and  a  virtuous  conduct. 
If  we  choose  the  best  life,  use  will  make  it  pleasant.* 

And  thus  having  gone  through  the  sketch  we  promised,  (for 
our  concise  manner  cannot  be  called  any  thing  more,)  we  here 
finish  the  second  part  of  these  Inquiries,  and,  according  to  our 
original  plan,  proceed  to  the  third  part,  the  taste  and  literature 
of  the  nuddle  age. 

<  'EAtfv  fHow  ipurrw,  ifiby  ik  atnhr  ^  trv^Bfia  itm^o'cc.   Plat  Mor.  p.  602.ed.Wolfu. 
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PART  III. 


CHAPTER  L 

DJB8IGN  OF  THB  WHOLB— LIMITS  AND  EXTENT   OF   THE   MIDDLE 

THREE  CLASSES  OF  MEN,  DURING  THAT  INTERVAL,  CONSPICUOUS :   TBS 
BYZANTINE  GREEKS  ;   THE  SARACENS,  OR  ARABIANS  ;  AND  THE  LATINS, 

OR  FRANKS,  INHABITANTS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE ^EACH  GLASS  IN  TBS 

FOLLOW  [NO  CHAPTERS  CONSIDERBD  APART. 

When  the  magnitude  of  the  Roman  empire  grew  enormous^  and 
there  were  two  imperial  cities,  Rome  and  ConstaDtinopIe,  then 
that  happened  which  was  natural ;  out  of  one  empire  it  became 
two,  distinguished  by  the  different  names  of  the  Western  and 
the  Eastern. 

The  Western  empire  soon  sunk.  So  early  as  in  the  fifth 
century,*"  Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  nations,  beheld  herself  at 
the  feet  of  a  Qothic  sovereign.  The  Eastern  empire  lasted  many 
centuries  longer ;  and  though  often  impaired  by  external  enemies, 
and  weakened  as  oflen  by  mternal  £Etctions,  yet  still  it  retained 
traces  of  its  ancient  splendour,  resembling,  in  the  language  of 
Virgil,  some  fair,  but  faded  flower : 

Cui  neque  fulgor  adhac,  necdmn  biu  fonna  recesut. 

At  length,  afler  various  nlunges  and  various  escapes*  it  was 
totally  annihilated  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  yictorions 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  Great.** 

The  interval  between  the  fall  of  these  two  empires,  (the 
Western  or  Latin  in  the  fifth  century,  the  Eastern  or  Gredan 
in  the  fifteenth,)  making  a  space  of  near  a  thousand  years,  con- 
stitutes what  we  call  the  middle  age. 

Dominion  passed,  during  this  interval,  into  the  hands  of  rudei 

*  Aboat  the  year  of  Christ  475,  An-  sunk,  that  eariy  in  the  aerenth  eentnry  diej 

gastnlns  was  compelled   to  abdicate  the  ceased  to  speak  Latin,  eren  in  Rome  itnelC 

Western  empire  by  Odoaoer,  king  of  the  See  Blair^s  Cfazonolorr. 

HemlL    As  Augustulus  was  the  last  Ro-  ^  See  the  TBiious  hu^riea  of  the  Tukisk 

man  who  possessed  the  imperial  dignity  at  empire.    The  unfortnnate  Oledu^  at  this 

Rome,  and  as  the  dominion  both  of  Rome  period,  when,  to  resist  soch  an  enemy  as 

and  Italy  soon  after  passed  into  the  hands  the  Turks,  they  should  have  been  finnly 

of  Theodoric  the  Goth,  it  has  been  justly  oombined,  were  ne^er  to   mkenUj  dit- 

said,  that  then  terminated  the  Roman  em-  tracted.  An  union  with  the  church  of  Rome 

pire  in  the  West  was  at  the  time  projected.     The  Qredcs 

During  these  wretched  times,  Rome  had  who  fiivoured  it  imputed  their  'f>lirnri*y—  to 

been  sacked  not  long  before  by  Alaric,  as  it  their  not-uniting ;  those  who  opposed  it,  to 

was  a  second  time  (about  the  middle  of  the  their  uniting.     Between  the  two  fiictioas 

sixth  century)  by  Totila ;  after  which  events  all  was  lost,  and  Constantinople  taken  in 

the  Roman  name  and  authority  were  so  &r  the  year  1453. 
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illiterate  men ;  men  who  conqnered  more  by  multitude  than  by 
military  skill;  and  who,  having  little  or  no  taste  either  for 
sciences  or  arts,  naturally  despised  those  things  from  which  they 
reaped  no  advantage. 

This  was  the  age  of  monkery  and  legends ;  of  Leonine  verses,® 
(that  is,  of  bad  Latin  put  into  rhyme ;)  of  projects  to  decide  truth 

by  ploughshares  and  batoons  ;'^  of  crusades  to  conquer  infidels 
and  extirpate  heretics ;  of  princes  deposed,  not  as  Grcesus  was  by 

Gyrus,  but  by  one  who  had  no  armies,  and  who  did  not  even 
wear  a  sword.' 

*  See  below,  choj^  xi.  an  instance  ocean  of  this  trial  being  insisted 

^  This  aUudes  to  the  two  methods  of  upon.     But  that  wise  princess,  though  she 

trifd,  much  practised  in  those  dark  times,  permitted  the  preYions  forma,  I  mean  that 

the  trial  by  ordeal,  and  that  by  duel.  of  the  lists  being  enclosed,  of  the  judges 

Heated    ploughshares    were    often   em-  taking  their  seats  there,  of  the  champion* 

ployed  in  tnals  by  ordeal ;  and  it  is  remark-  making  their  appearance,  &c.  (forms  which 

able,  that  express  mention  is  made  of  this  perhaps  could  not  legally  be  prefented,) 

absurd  method  of  puigation  by  fire,  even  in  had  too  much  sense  to  permit  so  foolish  a 

the  Antigone  of  Sophocles.    The  messenger  decision.     She  compelled  the  parties  to  a 

there  says,  in  order  to  justify  himself  and  compromise,  by  the  plaintiiF^s  taking  an 

his  companions,  equivalent  in  money  for  his  cl^m,  and 

"Hfup  8*  frotfJMi  Ktd  iiilBpoits  aXptuf  x^po<^>  nuJcing  in  consequence  a  voluntary  defiudt. 

Kal  wvp  ti4oirtiy,  icod  Btohs  opKcofjutTtiy,  Wyvil,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  the  reign 

T^  ftfir€  ipeureu,  fffirt,  K.r.  K  of  Edward  the  Third,  recurred  to  trial  by 

Antig.  T.  270.  battle  in  a  dispute  with  the  earl  of  Safis* 

Heady  we  were  with  both  our  hands  to  lift  bury,  and  ordered  public  prayers  through 

7^  gUncing  mass ;  or  dotdy  cross  the  fire,  his  diocese  for  the  success  of  his  champion, 

And  by  the  gods  to  swear,  we  neither  did  till  the  matter,  by  the  king^s  authority,  was 

The  deed,  nor  knew^  &c  compromised. 

This  carries  up  the  practice  to  the  time  But  notwithstanding  this  bishop^s  coa- 

of  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  before  the  Trojan  duct,  it  was  a  practice  which  the  church 

war.  disapproved,  and  wisely,  as   well  as  hu- 

Perhaps  the  poet,  by  the  incidental  men-  manely,  endeavoured  to  prevent     Tnicn- 

tion  of  so  strange  a  custom,  intended  to  lentum  morem  in  omni  sevo  acriter  insecti^ 

characterize  the  manners  of  a  ruder  age ;  runt  theologi,  prse  aliis  Agobardns,  et  plu- 

an  age  widely  different  from  his  own,  which  rimo  canone  ipsa  ecdessia.     See  Spelman, 

was  an  age  of  science  and  philosophical  dis-  under  the   words  Campus,  CampeUu,  and 

quisition.  Campio, 

As  to  trials  by  battle,  they  were  either  I  must  not  omit  that  there  is  a  complete 
before  the  earl  marshal,  or  the  judges  of  history  of  such  a  duel,  recorded  by  Wal- 
Westminster-hall.  If  before  the  earl  mar-  singham,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
shal,  they  were  upon  accusations  of  treason,  between  Aneslee  a  knight,  and  Karryngton 
or  other  capital  crimes,  and  the  parties  were  an  esquire.  Karryngton  was  accused  by 
usually  of  high  and  noble  rank.  If  before  the  other  of  treason,  for  selling  a  castle  to 
the  judges  of  Westminster-hall,  the  cause  the  French,  and,  being  defeated  in  the  corn- 
was  often  of  inferior  sort,  as  well  as  the  bat,  died  the  next  day  raving  mad.  Wal- 
parties  litigating,  singham^s  narrative  is  curious  and  exact, 

Hence  the  combats  differed  in  their  ends,  but  their  weapons  differed  from  those  abovs 

That  before  the  earl  marshal  was  victory,  mentioned,  for  they  first  fought  with  lances, 

ollen  attended  vrith  slaughter ;  that  before  then  with  swords,  and  lastly  with  daggers, 

the  judges  was  victory  done,  with  no  such  Walsing.  Histor.  p.  237. 

eensequenoe.  •  Such  was  pope  Innocent  the  Third, 

The  weapons,  too,  differed,  as  well  as  the  who,  besides  his  crusades  to  extirpate  here- 

ends.    The  weapons  before  the  earl  marshal  tics  by  armies  not  his  own,  excommunicated 

were  a  long  sword,  a  short  sword,  and  a  Philip  king  of  France,  Alphonso  king  of 

dagger ;  that  before  the  judges  was  a  ba-  Leon,  Raimond  eari  of  Toulouse,  and  itAm, 

toon,  above  mentioned,  called  in  barbarous  king  of  England. 

Latin  dnmcua,  but  in  words  more  intelli-  Nor  is  ibis  wonderful,  when  we  view  in 

gible  /ustis  teres,  his  own  language  the  opinion  he  had  of  lua 

So  late  as  the  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth,  own  station  and  anthoii^. 
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Different  portions  of  this  age  have  been  distinguished  by  dif- 
ferent descriptions;  such  as  Swculum  Monoiheletieumy  Sa^ulum 
Eiconodasticum^  Swculum  Obscuruniy  Swculum  Ferreum^  Swc^ 
lum  Hildibrandinum^  &c.;  strange  names,  it  must  be  confessed^ 
some  more  obvious,  others  less  so,  yet  none  tending  to  famish  ns 
with  any  high  or  promising  ideas/ 

And  yet  we  must  acknowledge,  for  the  honour  of  humanity^ 
and  of  its  great  and  divine  Author,  who  never  forsakes  it,  that 
some  sparks  of  intellect  were  at  all  times  visible,  through  the 
whole  of  this  dark  and  dreary  period.  It  is  here  we  must  k)ok 
for  the  taste  and  literature  of  the  times. 

The  few  who  were  enlightened,  when  arts  and  sciences  were 
thus  obscured,  may  be  said  to  have  happily  maintained  the  con- 
tinuity of  knowledge ;  to  have  been  (if  I  may  use  the  expression) 
like  the  twilight  of  a  summer'^s  night ;  that  auspicious  gleam  be- 
tween the  setting  and  the  rising  sun,  which,  though  it  cannot 
retain  the  lustre  of  the  day,  helps  at  least  to  save  us  from  the 
totality  of  darkness. 

A  cursory  disquisition,  illustrated  by  a  few  select  instances, 
will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  present  essay ;  and  these  in- 
stances we  shall  bring  from  among  three  classes  of  men,  who  had 
each  a  large  share  in  the  transactions  of  those  times :  from  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  from  the  Arabians  or  Saracens,  and  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Western  Europe,  at  that  time  called  the  Latins. 
We  shall  give  precedence,  as  we  think  they  merit  it,  to  the 
Greeks  of  Constantinople,  although  it  is  not  always  easy  to  pre- 
serve an  exact  chronology,  because  in  each  of  these  three  classes 
many  eminent  men  were  contemporary. 


CHAPTER  IL 

CONCERNING  THE  FIRST  CLASS,  THE   BYZANTINE  GREEKS BIMPUCIU8 — 

AMMONIUS PHILOPONUS PATE   OP   THE    PINE   UBRABT    AT    ALEX- 
ANDRIA. 

SiMPLicius  and  Ammonius  were  Greek  authors,  who  flourished 
at  Athens,  during  the  sixth  century ;  for  Athens,  long  after  her 
trophies  at  Marathon,  long  after  her  political  sovereignty  was  no 
more,  still  maintained  her  empire  in  pnilosophy  and  the  fine  arts.' 

''I  am  placed  (sayB  he)  in  the  nuddle,  Tianfabstantionis  JoAimis  Coun.  Einnopi. 

between  Ood  and  num  ;  on  this  side  God,  Dnnehn.  Lond.  167&.    See  also  the  chmoi 

but  beyond  man  ;  nay,  I  am  greater  than  histories  of  this  period, 

man,  as  I  can  jndge  of  all  men,  but  can  be  '  Those  who  would  be  farther  informed 

judged  by  no  one.    Sum  enim  inter  Deum  concerning  these  SsBcula,  may,  among  other 

et  hominem  medius  constitutus,  citra  Deum  authors,  consult  two  very  learned  ones, 

led  ultra  hominem ;  imo  major  homine,  qui  Care,  in  his  Hisioria  Literaria,and  Mosheiiiiy 

de  omnibus  judicem,  a  nemine  vero  judicari  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History, 

possim.**    Innocen.  III.  serm.  2.  in  Historia  <  See  below,  chap.  iiL 
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Philosophy,  indeed,  when  these  authors  wrote,  was  sinking 
apace.  The  Stoic  system,  and  even  the  Stoic  writings  were  the 
greater  part  of  them  lost.^  Other  sects  had  sharea  the  same 
fate.  None  subsisted  but  the  Platonic  and  the  Peripatetic; 
which,  being  both  derived  from  a  common  source,  (that  is  to  say, 
the  Pythagorean,)  were  at  this  period  blended,  and  commonly 
cultivated  by  the  same  persons. 

Simplicius  and  Ammonius,  being  bred  in  this  school,  and  well 
initiated  in  its  principles,  found  no  reason,  from  their  education, 
to  make  systems  for  themselves ;  a  practice  referable  sometimes 
to  real  genius,  but  more  often  to  not  knowing  what  others  have 
invented  before. 

Conscious  therefore  they  could  not  excel  their  great  prede- 
cessors, they  thought,  like  many  others,  that  the  commenting  of 
their  works  was  doing  mankind  the  most  essential  service. 

It  was  this  which  gave  rise,  long  before  their  time,  to  that 
tribe  of  commentators,  who,  in  the  person  of  Andronicus  the 
Brhodian,  began  under  Augustus,  and  who  continued,  for  ages 
after,  in  an  orderly  succession. 

Simplicius  wrote  a  variety  of  comments  upon  different  parts 
of  Aristotle,  but  his  comment  upon  the  Physics  is  peculiarly 
valuable,  as  it  is  filled  with  quotations  from  Anaxagoras,  De- 
mocritus,  Parmenides,  and  other  philosophers,  who  flourished  so 
early  as  before  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  whose  fragments  many 
of  them  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

As  this  compilation  must  have  been  the  result  of  extensive 
reading,  we  may  justly  distinguish  him  by  the  title  of  a  learned 
commentator.^ 

Ammonius  wrote  comments  on  the  first  and  second  tracts  of 
Aristotle'^s  Lo^c,  as  likewise  upon  the  Introductory  Discourse 
of  the  philosopher  Porphyry.  His  manner  of  writing  is  orderly; 
his  style  clear  and  copious ;  copious  in  its  better  sense,  by  leav- 
ing nothing  unexplained,  not  copious  by  perplexing  us  with  tire- 
some tautology. 

To  those  who  wish  for  a  taste  of  this  literature,  I  know  no 
author  who  better  merits  perusal.  The  preface  to  his  Comment 
on  Porphyry  is  a  curious  account  of  philosophy  under  its  many 
and  different  definitions,  every  one  of  which  he  explains  with 
perspicuity  and  precision.  The  preface  to  his  Comment  on  the 
Preaicaments  gives  us  an  ingenious  plan  of  critical  scrutiny ;  in 
other  words,  ramishes  us  with  a  suite  of  leading  queries,  by 
which,  before  we  read  a  book,  we  may  learn  what  it  is,  and 
judge,  when  analyzed,  if  it  be  a  legitimate  composition.^ 

When  things  change  by  uninterrupted  continuity,  as  (to  use 
an  idea  already  suggested)  the  splendour  of  the  day  to  the  dark- 

*>  See  Philosoph.  Arrangemento,  p.  323.       vol.  yiiL  p.  620,  &c. 
*  For  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  account        ^  See  Fabr.  Biblioth.  GraiC  vol  iv.  p. 
of  Simplicius,  sec  Fabricii  Biblioth.  Grax.     161. 


h.. 
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nesa  of  the  night,  it  is  hard  to  decide,  preciselj,  where  the  one 
concludes  and  the  other  commences,  nj  parity  of  reasoning 
it  is  difficult  to  determine,  to  what  age  we  shall  adjudge  the  two 
philosophers  just  mentioned;  whether  to  the  commencement  of 
a  baser  age,  or  rather  (if  we  regard  their  merit)  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  purer.  If  we  arrange  them  with  the  conclnsioD,  it  is,  as 
Brutus  and  Cassius  were  called  the  last  of  the  Romans.^ 

We  can  have  less  doubt  about  the  disciple  of  Ammonius, 
John  the  Grammarian,  called  Philoponus  from  his  love  of  labour. 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  during  the  time  of  Mahomet,  and 
to  see  Alexandria  taken  by  the  arms  of  one  of  his  immediate 
successors.  What  passed  there  on  this  occasion  with  regard  to 
the  library,  though  recorded  in  modem  books,  is  too  curious  to 
be  omitted  here.  I  translate  it  &om  the  accurate  version  of 
Abulpharagius^s  History,  made  by  that  able  orientalist,  Po- 
cocke. 

^^  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the  Mahometans,  Amrus, 
their  commander,  found  there  Philoponus,  whose  conversation 
highly  pleased  him,  as  Amrus  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and  Philo- 
ponus a  learned  man.  On  a  certain  day,  Philoponus  said  to  him, 
^  You  have  visited  all  the  repositories  or  public  warehouses  in 
Alexandria,  and  you  have  sealed  up  things  of  every  sort,  that 
are  found  there.  As  to  those  things  that  mav  be  useful  to  you, 
I  presume  to  say  nothing ;  but  as  to  things  of  no  service  to  yoo, 
some  of  them  perhaps  may  be  more  suitable  to  me.^  Amrus 
said  to  him,  *And  what  is  it  you  want!^  ^The  philosophical 
books  (replied  he)  preserred  in  the  royal  Ubraries;  '  This,'  says 
Amrus,  '  is  a  request  upon  which  I  cannot  decide.  You  desire 
a  thing  where  I  can  issue  no  orders,  till  I  have  leave  from  Omar, 
the  commander  of  the  faithful.^  Letters  were  accordingly 
written  to  Omar,  informing  him  of  what  Philoponus  had  said, 
and  an  answer  was  returned  by  Omar  to  the  following  purport. 
^  As  to  the  books  of  which  you  have  made  mention,  if  there  be 
contained  in  them  what  accords  with  the  book  of  God,  (meaning 
the  Alcoran,)  there  is  without  them,  in  the  book  of  Gk>d,  all 
that  is  sufficient.  But  if  there  be  any  thing  in  them  repugnant 
to  that  book,  we  in  no  respect  want  them.  Order  them,  there- 
fore, to  be  all  destroyed.^  Amrus,  upon  this,  ordered  them  to 
be  dispersed  through  the  baths  of  Alexandria,  and  to  be  there 
burned  in  making  the  baths  warm.  After  this  manner,  in  the 
space  of  six  months,  they  were  all  consumed.'*^ 

The  historian,  having  related  the  story,  adds,  from  his  own 
feelings,  "Hear  what  was  done,  and  wonder.^'" 

'  See  Tacit  Anna!,  iv.  34.  make  ftom  Abulpharagiiu,  we  shaO  alwayt 

■°  Vid.  Abulphaiagii  Dynastiar.  p.  114.  quote  from  the  same  edition  ;  that  ia,  from 

Oxon.  1663.  Uie  Latin  version  of  the  leanied  Poeocke, 

The  reader  will  here  obaerre,  that  in  the  subjoined  to  the  original  Aimbie. 

many  quotations  which  we  shall  hereafter 
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Thns  ended  this  noble  library ;  and  thus  began,  if  it  did  not 
begin  sooner^  the  age  of  barbarity  and  ignorance. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

DlGRBiSION  TO  A  SHORT  HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  ATHENS,  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  HER  PERSIAN  TRIUMPHS,  TO  THAT  OF  HER  BECOMING  SUB- 
JECT TO  THE  TURKS.  SKETCH,  DURING  THIS  LONG  INTERVAL,  OF 
HER  POLITICAL  AND  LITERARY  STATE ;  OF  HER  PHILOSOPHERS ;  OF 
HER  GYMNASIA  ;  OF  HER  GOOD  AND  BAD  FORTUNE,  &C.  &C.  MAN- 
NERS OF  THE  PRESENT  INHABITANTS.      OLIVES  AND  HONEY* 

Having  mentioned  Athens,  I  hope  that  celebrated  city  will 
justify  a  digression,  and  the  more  so,  as  that  digression  will  ter- 
minate in  events  which  belong  to  the  very  age  of  which  we  are 
now  writing.  But  it  is  expedient  to  deduce  matters  from  a 
much  earlier  period. 

When  the  Athenians  had  delivered  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  of  Pisistratus,  and  after  this  had  defeated  the  vast 
efforts  of  the  Persians,  and  that  against  two  successive  invaders, 
Darius  and  Xerxes,  they  may  be  considered  as  at  the  summit 
of  their  national  glory.  For  more  than  half  a  century  after- 
wards they  maintained,  without  control,  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece." 

As  their  taste  was  naturally  good,  arts  of  every  kind  soon  rose 
among  them,  and  flourished.  Valour  had  given  them  reputa* 
tion ;  reputation  gave  them  an  ascendant ;  and  that  ascendant 
produced  a  security,  which  left  their  minds  at  ease,  and  gave 
them  leisure  to  cultivate  every  thing  liberal  or  elegant.** 

It  was  then  that  Pericles  adorned  the  city  with  temples^ 
theatres,  and  other  beautiful  and  public  buildings.  Phidias,  the 
great  sculptor,  was  employed  as  his  architect,  who,  when  he  had 
erected  edifices,  adorned  them  himself,  and  added  statues  and 
basso-relievos,  the  admiration  of  every  beholder.^  It  was  then 
that  Polygnotus  and  Myro  painted ;  that  Sophocles  and  Eu- 
ripides wrote ;  and,  not  long  after,  that  they  saw  the  divine 
Socrates. 

"  For  these  historical  &cta,  oontolt  the  8ee  the  note  from  a  Greek  mannaeript 

ancient  and  modem  authors  of  Grecian  in  the  Treatise  on  Music,  Paintingt  ^ 

history.  p.  25,   where  the  progress  of  arts  and 

o  It  was  in  a  similar  period  of  triimiph,  sciences,  from  their  dawn  to  their  neffi* 

after    a   formidable  adversary  had    been  dian,  is  elegantly  and  philosophically  ex* 

crushed,  that  the  Romans  began  to  culti-  hibited. 

▼ate  a  more  refined  and  polished  literature.  p  See  Plutarch^s  Life  of  Pericles,  pw  350^ 

Poii  Fwuoa  bdta  qmciua^  ^umrtre  351,  352,  353,  354,  in  the  quarto  Gveek 

cwf/ii^  edition  of  Brjran,  voL  L  and  8tiiart*s  As- 

QiMf/  Soyiocles^  el  Tkupu^  ei  jEachiflm  tiquities  of  Athens. 
utUefwrrtnL      Uor.  £p.  iL  L  ii.  162. 
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Human  affairs  are  by  nature  prone  to  change ;  and  states,  as 
well  as  individuals,  are  bom  to  decay.  Jealousy  and  ambition 
insensibly  fomented  wars,  and  success  in  these  wars,  as  in  others, 
was  often  various.  The  military  strength  of  the  Athenians  was 
first  impaired  by  the  Lacedaemonians;  after  that,  it  was  again 
humiliated,  under  Epaminondas,  by  the  Thebans;  and  last  of 
all  it  was  wholly  crushed  by  the  Macedonian,  Philip.^ 

But  though  their  political  sovereignty  was  lost,  yet,  happUy 
for  mankind,  their  love  of  literature  and  arts  did  not  sink  along 
with  it. 

Just  at  the  close  of  their  golden  days  of  empire  flourished 
Xenophon  and  Plato,  the  disciples  of  Socrates ;  and  from  Plato 
descended  that  race  of  philosophers  called  the  Old  Academy.' 

Aristotle,  who  was  Plato'^s  disciple,  may  be  said,  not  to  have 
invented  a  new  philosophy,  but  rather  to  have  tempered  the 
sublime  and  rapturous  mysteries  of  his  master  with  method, 
order,  and  a  stricter  mode  of  reasoning.* 

Zeno,  who  was  himself  also  educated  in  the  principles  of 
Platonism,  only  differed  from  Plato  in  the  comparative  estimate 
of  things,  allowing  nothing  to  be  intrinsically  good  but  virtue, 
nothing  intrinsically  bad  but  vice,  and  considering  all  other 
things  to  be  in  themselves  indifferent.^ 

He,  too,  and  Aristotle,  accurately  cultivated  logic,  but  in  dif- 
ferent ways;  for  Aristotle  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  simple  syl- 
logism ;  Zeno  upon  that  which  is  derived  out  of  it,  the  com- 
pound or  hypothetic.  Both,  too,  as  well  as  other  philosophers, 
cultivated  rhetoric  along  with  logic;  holding  a  kiiowledge  in 
both  to  be  requisite  for  those  who  think  of  addressing  mankind 
with  all  the  efiicacy  of  persuasion.  Zeno  elegantly  illustrated 
the  force  of  these  two  powers  by  a  simile  taken  from  the  hand : 
the  close  power  of  logic  he  compared  to  the  fist,  or  hand  com- 
pressed; the  diffuse  power  of  rhetoric  to  the  palm,  or  hand 
open." 

I  shall  mention  but  two  sects  more,  the  New  Academy,  and 
the  Epicurean. 

4  See,  as  before,  the  several  histories  of  illias   similem   eloqoentiam    cite  dioebat 

Greece.  Cicer.  Orator,  s.  113. 

^  See  Cic.  de  Fin.  1.  v.  and  Academ.  L  I         Both  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  wrote  tncts 

a.  5.  p.  21.  edit  DavisiL  of  rhetoric  as  well  as  logic     The  Rhetoric 

*  See  Hermes,  p.  240.  of  Aristotle  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 

'  See  Cicer.  de  Fin.  1.  iii.  s.  7,  8.  16.  valuable    remains  of  antiquity,  and   de- 

The  beginning  of  the  Enchiridion  of  Epic-  serredly  worth  studying,  be  it  fbr  ^ecub- 

tetus,  T&y  6rrttp  rk  itJky  4^*  ^^,  k,  t.  X.  tion  or  practice. 
Diogen.  Laert  in  vita  Zenon.  L  vii.  s.  102.  As  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  Stmca,  thete  is 

■■  Zeno  quidem    ille,  a   quo   disciplina  extant,  among  the  Latin  rhetoriciani,  pob- 

Stoicorum  est,  manu  demonstrare  solebat,  lished  in  a  thm  quarto,  by  Plantiii,  at  Fws, 

quid  inter  has  artes  [dialecticam  sciL  et  an.  1599,  a  tract  by  Sulpidua  Victor,  called 

doquentiam]  interesset    Nam,  cum  com-  Institntiones  Oratoriae,  wherein  he  Iku  this 

presserat  digitos,  pugnumque  fecerat,  dia-  expression  at  the  beginning :  Zenonis  prse- 

lecticam  aiebat  ejusmodi  esse :  cum  autem  cepta  maxime  persecntus.     See  pu  187 : 

diduxeiat,  et  manum  dilataverat,  palmae  also  p.  288,  193,  of  the  said  treatiie. 
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The  New  Academy,  so  called  from  the  Old  Academy,  (the 
name  nven  to  the  school  of  Plato,)  was  founded  by  Arcesilas, 
and  ably  maintained  by  Garncades.  From  a  mistaken  imitation 
of  the  great  parent  of  philosophy,  Socrates,  (particularly  as  he 
appears  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,)  because  Socrates  doubted 
some  things,  therefore  Arcesilas  and  Gameades  doubted  all/ 

Epicurus  drew  from  another  source ;  Democritus  had  taught 
him  atoms  and  a  void :  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  he 
fancied  he  could  form  a  world ;  while  by  a  feigned  veneration  he 
complimented  away  his  gods,  and  totally  denied  their  provi- 
dential care,  lest  the  trouble  of  it  should  in^pair  their  uninter- 
rupted state  of  bliss.  Virtue  he  recommended,  though  not  for 
the  sake  of  virtue,  but  pleasure ;  pleasure,  according  to  him, 
being  our  chief  and  sovereign  good.  It  must  be  confessed,  how* 
ever,  that,  though  his  principles  were  erroneous,  and  even  bad, 
never  was  a  man  more  temperate  and  humane ;  never  was  a 
man  more  beloved  by  his  friends,  or  more  cordially  attached  to 
them  in  affectionate  esteem.^ 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  alliance  between  philosophy 
and  rhetoric.  This  cannot  be  thought  wonderAil,  if  rhetoric  be 
the  art  by  which  men  are  persuaded,  and  if  men  cannot  be  per- 
suaded without  a  knowledge  of  human  nature :  for  what,  but 
philosophy,  can  procure  us  this  knowledge  i 

It  was  for  this  reason  the  ablest  Greek  philosophers  not  only 
taught,  (as  we  hinted  before,)  but  wrote  also  treatises  upon  rhe- 
toric. They  had  a  further  inducement,  and  that  was  the  in- 
trinsic beauty  of  their  language,  as  it  was  then  spoken  among 
the  learned  and  polite.  They  would  have  been  ashamed  to  have 
delivered  philosophy,  as  it  has  been  too  often  delivered  since, 
in  compositions  as  clumsy  as  the  common  dialect  of  the  mere 
vulgar. 

The  same  love  of  elegance  which  made  them  attend  to  their 
style,  made  them  attend  even  to  the  places  where  their  philo- 
sophy was  taught. 

Plato  delivered  his  lectures  in  a  place  shaded  with  groves,  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Ilissus ;  and  which,  as  it  once  belonged 
to  a  person  called  Academus,  was  called,  after  his  name,  the 
Academy."  Aristotle  chose  another  spot  of  a  similar  character, 
where  there  were  trees  and  shade ;  a  spot  called  the  Lycseum.* 
Zeno  taught  in  a  portico  or  colonnade,  distinguished  from  other 
buildings  of  that  sort  (of  which  the  Athenians  had  many)  by 
the  name  of  the  Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  being  decorated 
with  various  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  Myro,  two  capital 

'  Vid.  Cic.  Academ.  L  L  s.  13.  p.  48.  tending  to  establish  his  amiable  character, 

edit.  Dav.    Itaque  Arcesilas  negabat  esse  however  erroneous  and  blameable  his  doc- 

quicqnain,  &c  trines. 

f  See  Diogen.  Laert  L  x.  s.  9,  &c.  where        *  Vid.  Diog.  Lacrt.  lib.  iil  s.  7.   Potter's 

an  ample  detail  is  given  of  Epicnrus,  his  Arch.  Grxc  vol  i.  p.  40. 
friends,  his  last  will,  and  his  death  ;  all        *  See  Potter's  Arch.  Graec.  vol  i.  p.  40. 
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masters  of  that  transcendeat  period.^  Epicums  addressed  his 
hearers  in  those  well-known  gardens,  called,  afler  his  own  name, 
the  Gardens  of  Epicurus. 

Some  of  these  places  gave  names  to  the  doctrines  which  were 
taught  there.  Plato'^s  philosophy  took  its  name  of  Academic 
from  the  Academy ;  ^  that  of  Zeno  was  called  the  Stoic,  from  a 
Greek  word,  signifying  a  portico.** 

The  system  indeed  of  Aristotle  was  not  denominated  from  the 
place,  but  was  called  Peripatetic,  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
taught ;  from  his  walking  about  at  the  time  when  he  disserted.* 
The  term,  Epicurean  philosophy,  needs  no  explanation. 

Open  air,  shade,  water,  and  pleasant  walks,  seem  above  all 
things  to  favour  that  exercise,  the  best  suited  to  contemplation, 
I  mean  gentle  walking  without  inducing  fatigue.  The  many 
agreeable  walks  in  and  about  Oxford,  may  teach  my  own 
countrymen  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  best  explain  how 
Horace  lived,  while  a  student  at  Athens,  employed,  (as  he  tells 
us,) 

Inter  silvas  academi  quaeiere  vemm. 

These  places  of  public  institution  were  called  among  the 
Greeks  by  the  name  of  Gymnasia,  in  which,  whatever  that  word 
might  have  originallv  meant,  were  taught  all  those  exercises, 
and  all  those  arts,  which  tended  to  cultivate  not  only  the  body 
but  the  mind.  As  man  was  a  being  consisting  of  both,  the 
Greeks  could  not  consider  that  education  as  complete,  in  which 
both  were  not  regarded,  and  both  properly  formed.  Hence 
their  Gjrmnasia,  with  reference  to  this  double  end,  were  adorned 

^  Of  these  two  artists,  it  appears  that  to  their  ships ;  Miltiades  and  the  Greek 

Myro  was  paid,  and  that  Polygnotus  painted  leaders  being  to  be  known  by  their  poi^ 

gratia,  for  which  generosity  he  had  the  te»-  traits. 

timony  of  public  honours.     Plin.  N.  Hist        As  the  portico  was  laige,  and  the  pio* 

L  XXXV.  cap.  9.  s.  35.  tures  were  only  four,  these  we  may  sup- 

We  learn  from  history,  that  the  pictures  pose  must  have  been  large  likewise,  for  it 

which  adorned  this  portico  were  four  ;  two  is  probable  they  oocapied  the  whole  space, 

on  the  back  part  of  it,  (open  to  the  colon-  Vid.  Pausan.  Attic  lib.  L  c.  15.  p.  S6.  edit 

sade)  and  a  picture  at  each  end,  upon  the  Lips.  1696. 
right  and  lefL  From  the  painting  of  this  portico  to  the 

We  learn  alio  the  subjects:  on  one  of  time  of  Honoriua,  when  it  was  defiieed, 

the  sides,  a  picture  of  the  Athenian  and  stripped,  and  its  pictures  destroyed,  (Synet. 

Lacedaemonian  armies  at  CEnoe  (an  Argive  Epist  135.)  was  an  interval  of  about  eight 

eity)  fiicing  each  other  and  ready  to  en-  hundred  years. 

gage:  on  the  back  ground,  or  middle  part        It  may  merit  inquiry  among  the  enioiis, 

of  the    portico,  the  battle    between   the  upon  what  sort  of  surface,  and  with  what 

Athenians  under  Theseus,  and  the  Amo-  sort  of  coloura,  pictures  were  painted,  that 

sons :  next  to  that,  on  the  same  middle,  could  endure  so  long. 
the  Grecian  chiefs,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,        ^  See  the  note,  next  after  the  following, 
deliberating  upon  the  violence  offered  by        ^  Sroo,  XrttucoL 

Ajax  to  Cassandra,  Ajax  himself  being  pre-         «  Qui  erant  cum  Aristotcle,  Peripatetid 

sent,  together  with  Cassandra  and  other  dicti  sunt,  quia  diaputabant  inambulantes  in 

captive  Trojan  women :  lastly,  on  the  other  Lyceo  ;   illi  autem,  qui  Platonis  institoto 

side  of  the  portico  opposite  to  the  first,  the  in  acaderaia,  quod  est  alterum  gymnaMum, 

triumphant  victory  at  Marathon,  the  Bar-  coetus  erant  et  sermons  habere   soliti,  e 

barians  pushed  into  the  morass,  or  demo-  loci  vocabulo  nomen  habuemnt.     Ck.  Acs- 

liahed,  while  Ihey  endeavoured  to  escape  dem.  L  i.  c  4.  p.  21.  edit  DiaviiL 
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with  two  8tatoe8,  those  of  Mercury  and  of  Hercules ;  the  corpo- 
real accomplishments  being  patronised  (as  they  supposed)  by 
the  god  of  strength,  the  mental  accomplishments  by  the  god  of 
ingenuity/ 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  places,  now  called  academies, 
scarce  deserve  the  name  upon  this  extensive  plan,  if  the  pro- 
fessors teach  no  more  than  how  to  dance,  fence,  and  ride  upon 
horses. 

It  was  for  the  cultivation  of  every  liberal  accomplishment  that 
Athens  was  celebrated  (as  we  have  said)  during  many  centuries, 
long  after  her  political  influence  was  lost  and  at  an  end. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  many  tyrants,  like  many 
hydras,  immediately  sprung  up.  Athens  then,  though  she  still 
maintained  the  form  of  her  ancient  government,  was  perpetually 
checked  and  humiliated  by  their  insolence.  Antipater  destroyed 
her  orators,  and  she  was  sacked  by  Demetrius.^  At  length  she 
became  subject  to  the  all-powerful  Bomans,  and  found  the  cruel 
Sylla  her  severest  enemy. 

His  face  (which  perhaps  indicated  his  manners)  was  of  a 
purple  red,  intermixed  with  white.  This  circumstance  could  not 
escape  the  witty  Athenians :  they  described  him  in  a  verse,  and 
ridiculously  said, 

Sylla^s  &ce  is  a  mulberry)  sprinkled  with  meaL^ 

The  devastations  and  carnage  which  he  caused  soon  after, 
gave  them  too  much  reason  to  repent  their  sarcasm. 

The  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  soon  followed,  and 
their  natural  love  of  liberty  made  them  side  with  Pompey. 
Here  again  they  were  unfortunate,  for  Caesar  conquered.  But 
Caesar  did  not  treat  them  like  Sylla.  With  that  clemency, 
which  made  so  amiable  a  part  of  his  character,  he  dismissed 
them  by  a  fine  allusion  to  their  illustrious  ancestors,  saying,  that 
he  spared  the  living  for  the  sake  of  the  dead.^ 

Another  storm  followed  soon  after  this,  the  wars  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  with  Augustus  and  Antony.  Their  partiality  for 
liberty  did  not  here  forsake  them :  they  took  part  in  the  contest 
with  the  two  patriot  Romans,  and  erected  their  statues  near 
their  own  ancient  deliverers,  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who 
had  slain  Hipparchus.  But  they  were  still  unhappy,  for  their 
enemies  triumphed. 

'  Vid.  Athen.  Deipnos.  L  xiiL  p.  561.  edit  Bryan,  quarto. 

edit.  Lngdnni,  1657,  foL     Sometimes  the  For  his  devastations  of  the  groves  in  the 

two  gods  were  made  into  one  statue.    Such  Academy  and  Lyceum,  his  demolition  of 

compound  statues  were  called  ipfUpoKXau  their  fine  buildings,  and,  above  all,  his  cruel 

See  Cic.  ad  Atticum,  1.  i  epist.  10.  massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  when  he  took 

f  See  the  writers  (ancient  and  modem)  the  city,  see  pages  61,  63,  64,  65,  of  the 

of  Grecian  history.  same  work,  in  the  same  edition. 

^  The  original  verse  is  a  Trocluuc :  ^  Vid.  Menrsinm  de  Fortnna  Athenarum, 

2tmdfiuw4<r^6^^X\€uryii\^r^ireraff-  in  Gronov.  Thesaur.  Antiquitat  Graeeaz. 

fidvov,  voL  V.  p.  1745,  1746. 

Plutarch,  in  vit  Syllse,  vol.  iil  p.  44. 
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They  made  their  peace  however  with  Augustas,  and  having 
met  afterwards  with  diiTerent  treatment  ander  different  emperors, 
sometimes  favourable,  sometimes  harsh,  and  never  more  severe 
than  under  Vespasian,  their  oppressions  were  at  length  relieved 
by  the  virtuous  Nerva  and  Trajan,'' 

Mankind  during  the  interval,  which  began  from  Nerva,  and 
which  extended  to  the  death  of  that  best  of  emperors  Marcos 
Antoninus,  felt  a  respite  from  those  evils  which  they  had  so 
severely  felt  before,  and  which  they  felt  so  severely  revived 
under  Commodus,  and  his  wretched  successors. 

Athens,  during  the  above  golden  period,  enjoyed  more  than 
all  others  the  general  felicity,  for  she  found  in  Adrian  so  generous 
a  benefactor,  that  her  citizens  could  hardly  help  esteeming  him 
a  second  founder.  He  restored  their  old  privileges ;  gave  them 
new ;  repaired  their  ancient  buildings,  and  added  others  of  his 
own.  Marcus  Antoninus,  although  he  did  not  do  so  much,  still 
continued  to  shew  them  his  benevolent  attention.' 

If  from  this  period  we  turn  our  eyes  back,  we  shall  find,  for 
centuries  before,  that  Athens  was  the  place  of  education,  not 
only  for  Greeks,  but  for  Romans.  It  was  hither  that  Horace 
was  sent  by  his  father;  it  was  here  that  Cicero  put  his  son 
Marcus  under  Gratippus,  one  of  the  ablest  philosophers  then 
belonging  to  that  city." 

The  sects  of  philosophers,  which  we  have  already  described, 
were  still  existing,  when  St.  Paul  came  thither.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  superior  eloquence  of  that  apostle,  in  his 
manner  of  addressing  so  intelligent  an  audience.  We  cannot 
enough  admire  the  sublimity  of  his  exordium ;  the  propriety  of 
his  mentioning  an  altar,  which  he  had  found  there ;  and  his 
quotation  from  Aratus,  one  of  their  well-known  poets.** 

Nor  was  Athens  only  celebrated  for  the  residence  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  institution  of  youth :  men  of  rank  and  fortune 
found  pleasure  in  a  retreat  which  contributed  so  much  to  their 
liberal  enjoyment. 

The  friend  and  correspondent  of  Cicero,  T.  Pomponius,  from 
his  long  attachment  to  this  city  and  country  had  attained  such 
a  perfection  in  its  arts  and  language,  that  he  acquired  to  himself 
the  additional  name  of  Atticus.  This  great  man  may  be  said  to 
have  lived  during  times  of  the  worst  and  crudest  factions.  His 
youth  was  spent  under  Sylla  and  Marius ;  the  middle  of  his  life 
during  all  the  sanguinary  scenes  that  followed ;  and,  when  he 
was  old,  he  saw  the  proscriptions  of  Antony  and  Octavius.  Yet 
though  Cicero  and  a  multitude  more  of  the  best  men  perished, 

^  See    the    same   tract,   in    the    same  »  See  Horat  Epist  ii  L  iL  43,  and 

Tolnme  of  Oronoviua's  collection,  p.  1746,  the  beginning  of  Cioero'a  Officn,  addiened 

1747.  to  his  son — Quamquam,  Maroe  Fill,  Ac 

1  See   the  same   author,  in   the  same  u  Acts  xvii.  22,  &c 
▼dome,  p.  1748,  1749. 
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le  iiad  the  good  fortune  to  survive  every  danger.  Nor  did  he 
eek  a  safety  for  himself  alone ;  his  virtue  so  recommended  him 
o  the  leaders  of  every  side,  that  he  was  able  to  save  not  himself 
lone,  but  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  many  of  his  friends." 

When  we  look  to  this  amiable  character,  we  may  well  sup- 
lose,  that  it  was  not  merely  for  amusement  that  he  chose  to  live 
t  Athens ;  but  rather  that,  by  residing  there,  he  might  so  far 
ealize  philosophy,  as  to  employ  it  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
lot  merely  for  ostentation. 

Another  person,  during  a  better  period,  (that  I  mean  between 
^erva  and  Marcus  Antoninus,)  was  equally  celebrated  for  his 
Section  to  this  city.  By  this  person  I  mean  Herodes  Atticus, 
vho  acquired  the  last  name  from  the  same  reasons  for  which  it 
lad  formerly  been  given  to  Pomponius.P 

We  have  remarked  already,  that  vicissitudes  befall  both  men 
Lnd  cities,  and  changes  too  often  happen  from  prosperous  to 
id  verse.  Such  was  the  state  of  Athens  under  the  successors  of 
\lexander,  and  so  on  from  Sylla  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus, 
t  shared  the  same  hard  fate  with  the  Roman  empire  in  general 
ipon  the  accession  of  Gommodus. 

At  length,  after  a  certain  period,  the  Barbarians  of  the  north 
>egan  to  pour  into  the  south.  Rome  was  taken  by  Alaric,  and 
Vthens  was  besieged  by  the  same.  Yet  here  we  are  informed 
at  least  we  learn  so  from  history)  that  it  was  miraculously 
aved  by  Minerva  and  Achilles.  The  goddess,  it  seems,  and  the 
lero  both  of  them  appeared,  compelling  the  invader  to  raise  the 
icge.'' 

It  was  thus,  we  are  told,  that,  many  years  before,  Gastor  and 
^oUux  had  fought  for  the  Romans;'  and  that,  many  centuries 
ifterwards,  St.  George,  at  Iconium,  discomfited  the  Saracens;' 
lay,  so  late  as  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  gallant  Spaniard, 
?eter  de  Paz,  was  seen  to  assist  his  countrymen,  some  months 
ifter  his  decease,  when  they  made  an  assault  at  the  siege  of 
\ntwerp.* 

**  The  life  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  printed  at  Mentz,  an.  1617.  cum  gratia  et 

incly  and  folly  written  by  Cornelius  Ncpot,  privilegio  Caesar.  Majest  together  with  the 

life  well  worthy  of  ponisaL     Sec  also  the  approbation   of  Oliverius  Manarcui,  vice- 

irge  and  valuable  collection  of  confidential  provincial  of  the  Belgic  Jesuits,  and  Oulid- 

ettors,  addressed  to  him  by  Cicero.  mus  Fabricius,  styled  Apostolicus  et  regius 

P  Sec  Fabric.  BibL  Orsec.  vol.  iv.  p. 371.  librorum  censor;  and  attested  also  by  the 

Jid  Suidas,  under  the  word  Herodes,  evidence  Multorum  gravium  militum,  qui 

1  See  Zosimi  Histor.  L  v.  c.  5,  6.  p.  51 1,  vidisse  se  sancte  jurabant 

Ice.  edit  Gr.   Lat  8vo.   1679.  where  the  The  besieged,  it  seems,  and  their  allies, 

irholc  story  is  related  nt  length.  the  Dutch  and  English,  were  upon  the  point 

^  See  Florus,  L  L  2  ;  L  ii.  12.    Justin,  of  forcing  a  post  (aggerem)  possessed  by  the 

.  XX.  .3.  Spaniards,  who  besieged  the  city.     Del- 

*  Fuller's    Holy   War,    p.    27.     Matt  Rio's  words  after  this  are.  Turn  a  regiis  mi- 

'aris,  p.  43.  According  to  this  last  author,  litibus  (Hispanis  sdl.)  prime  paucioribus 

hers  were  three  that  fought,  St  George,  conspectus  prope  aggerem  Petrus  de  Pas, 

>t  Demetrius,  and  St  Mercury.  Hispanus    tribunus,  vir   et    militarib.    et 

'  The  following  extract  is  tni(cn  from  the  pietatis  oninmontiH  laudatissimus,  qui,  jam 

DiitquiiiitioneR  Magics  of  Martin  Del-Rio,  mcnsibuB  aliquot  ante  defunctus,  visua  hit 
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Instead  of  giving  my  own  sentiments  upon  these  events,! 
choose  to  give  those  of  an  abler  man  upon  a  similar  subieci. 
After  having  related  some  singular  stories  of  equal  probability, 
lord  Bacon  concludes  with  the  following  observation. 

^^  My  judgment  (says  he)  is,  that  they  (he  means  the  stories) 
ought  all  to  be  despised,  and  ought  to  serve  but  for  winter-talk 
by  the  fireside.  Though  when  I  say  despised,  I  mean  it  as  for 
belief;  for  otherwise  the  spreading  or  publishing  of  them  is  in 
no  sort  to  be  despised,  for  they  have  done  much  mischief.*"" 

Synesius,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  visited  Athens,  and 
gives  in  his  Epistles  an  account  of  his  visit.  Its  lustre  appears 
at  that  time  to  have  been  greatly  diminished.  Among  other 
things  he  informs  us,  that  the  celebrated  portico  or  colonnade, 
the  Greek  name  of  which  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  Stoics,  had 
by  an  oppressive  proconsul  been  despoiled  of  its  fine  pictures; 
and  that,  on  this  devastation,  it  had  been  forsaken  by  those 
philosophers.'' 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Grecian  empire  was 
cruelly  oppressed  by  the  crusaders,  and  all  things  in  oonfiisioD, 
Athens  was  besieged  by  one  Segurus  Leo,  who  was  unable  to 
take  it ;  and,  afl^r  that,  by  a  marquis  of  Montserrat,  to  whom 
it  surrendered.^ 

Its  fortune  after  this  was  various;  and  it  was  sometimes 
under  the  Venetians,  sometimes  under  the  Gatalonians,  till 
Mahomet  the  Great  made  himself  master  of  Constantinople. 
This  fatal  catastrophe  (which  happened  near  two  thousand  years 
after  the  time  of  Pisistratus)  brought  Athens,  and  with  it  all 
Greece,  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  under  whose  despotic  yoke 
it  has  continued  ever  since. 

The  city  from  this  time  has  been  occasionally  visited,  and 
descriptions  of  it  published  by  different  travellers.  Wheeler  was 
there  along  with  Spon,  in  the  time  of  our  Charles  the  Second, 
and  both  of  them  have  published  curious  and  valuable  narratives. 
Others,  as  well  natives  of  this  island  as  foreigners,  have  been 
there  since,  and  some  have  given  (as  Monsr.  Le  Boy)  specious 
publications  of  what  we  are  to  suppose  they  saw.  None  how- 
ever have  equalled  the  truth,  the  accuracy,  and  elegance  of 
Mr.  Stuart,  who,  after  having  resided  there  between  three  and 
four  years,  has  given  us  such  plans  and  elevations  of  the  cq>ital 
buildings  now  standing,  together  with  learned  conmients  to 
elucidate  every  part,  tnat  he  seems,  as  far  as  was  possible  tot 


aanatua,  nt  solebat,  legionem  pneoedere,  et        **  Essays  and  Counsels  by  Lord  VendiBi 

tias  quondam  militibus,  mann  advocatia,  num.  xxzv. 

sequerentur  nt  se  imperare.  Indicant  primi        *  See  Synesii  Epist  135.  in  Oionofii^ 

secundis ;  sic  tertiis ;  sic  sequentibns ;  vi-  Collection,  vol  t.  (as  before,)  p.  1751,  sod 

dent  omnes  idem,  mirantur,  animisque  re-  of  this  work,  pw  461. 

■umptis  notum  sequuntur  ducem,  &c    Dis-        y  See  Oronovius^B  Collection,  (as  beforei) 

quisit  Mag.  p.  26Z  p.  1751—1754. 
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the  power  of  description,  to  have  restored  the  city  to  its  ancient 
splendour. 

He  has  not  only  given  ns  the  greater  outlines  and  their  mea- 
sures, but  separate  measures  and  drawings  of  the  minuter 
decorations ;  so  that  a  British  artist  may  (if  he  please)  follow 
Phidias,  and  build  in  Britain  as  Phidias  did  at  Athens.' 

Spon,  speaking  of  Attica,  says  that  the  road  near  Athens  was 
pleasing,  and  the  very  peasants  polished.  Speaking  of  the 
Athenians  in  general,  he  says  of  them,  ^'  lis  ont  une  politesse 
d^esprit  naturelle,  et  beaucoup  d'^addresse  dans  tootes  les  affaires, 
qn'^ils  enterprenent.'*'* 

Wheeler,  who  was  Spon'^s  fellow-traveller,  says  as  follows, 
when  he  and  his  company  approached  Athens:  ^^We  began 
now  to  think  ourselves  in  a  more  civilized  country  than  we  had 
yet  passed:  for  not  a  shepherd  that  we  met  but  bid  us  wel- 
come, and  wished  us  a  good  journey.'"  p.  335.  Speaking  of  the 
Athenians,  he  adds,  ''This  must  with  great  truth  be  said  of 
them,  their  bad  fortune  hath  not  been  able  to  take  from  them 
what  they  have  by  nature,  that  is,  much  subtlety  or  wit.""  p.  347. 
And  again,  ''The  Athenians,  notwithstanding  the  long  pos- 
session that  barbarism  hath  had  of  this  place,  seem  to  be  much 
more  polished  in  point  of  manners  and  conversation,  than  any 
other  in  these  parts ;  being  civil,  and  of  respectful  behaviour  to 
all,  and  highly  complimental  in  their  discourse.*"** 

Stuart  saprs  of  the  present  Athenians,  what  Spon  and  Wheeler 
M  of  their  fore&thers :  he  found  in  them  the  same  address, 
the  same  natural  acuteness,  though  severely  curbed  by  their 
demotic  masters. 

One  custom  I  cannot  omit.  He  tells  me,  that  frequently  at 
their  convivial  meetings,  one  of  the  company  takes  what  they 
now  <sb\1  a  lyre,  though  it  is  rather  a  species  of  guitar,  and  after 
a  short  prelude  on  the  instrument,  as  if  he  were  waiting  for  in- 
spiration, accompanies  his  instrumental  music  with  his  voice, 
suddenly  chanting  some  extempore  verses,  which  seldom  exceed 
two  or  three  distichs;  that  he  then  delivers  the  lyre  to  his 
neighbour,  who,  after  he  has  done  the  same,  delivers  it  to  an- 
other ;  and  that  so  the  lyre  circulates,  till  it  has  passed  round 
the  table. 

Nor  can  I  forget  his  informing  me,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  fortune  of  Athens,  as  a  city,  Attica  was  still  famous  for 
olives,  and  mount  Hymettus  for  honey.  Human  institutions 
perish,  but  nature  is  permanent. 

'  This  most  curious  and  valuable  book        *  Spon,  toI.  ii  p.  76,  92.  edit  Sto. 
was  published  at  London,  in  the  year  1762.        ^  Wheeler,  p.  356.  edit  foL 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ACCOUNT  OP  BYZANTINE  SCHOLABS  CONTINUED SU1DA8 ^JOHN  ST0BJEU9, 

OR  OF  STOBA PUOTIUS MICHAEL  PSELLU8 THIS  LAST  SAID  TO  HAVE 

COMMENTED  TWENTY-FOUR  PLAYS  OF  MENANDER REASONS  TO  MARE 

THIS    PROBABLE EUSTATHIUS,    A     BISHOP,    THE     COMMENTATOR    OF 

HOMER EUSTRATIU8,  A  BISHOP,  THE  COMMENTATOR  OF  ARIfiTOTLB— 

PLANUDES,    A     MONK,    THE     ADMIRER    AND    TRANSLATOR    OF    LATIX 
CLASSICS,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  COMPILER  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PRESENT  OBBKC 

ANTHOLOGIES CONJECTURES    CONCERNING    THE    DURATION    OF    THI 

LATIN  TONGUE  AT  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

That  I  may  not  be  prolix,  I  hasten  from  the  writers  already 
mentioned  to  Suidas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  during  the 
ninth  or  tenth  centuries.  In  his  Lexicon,  which  is  partly  histo- 
rical, partly  explanatory,  he  has  preserved  many  quotations  from 
authors  who  lived  in  the  earlier  and  politer  ages,  and  from  poets 
in  particular,  whose  works  at  present  are  for  the  greater  put 
lost.  Kuster,  an  able  critic  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  gave  a  fine  edition  of  this  author,  at  Cambridge,  in  three 
volumes  folio ;  and  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall  (whom  I  have  ineih 
tioned  already,  and  cannot  mention  with  too  much  applause)  haH 
lately  favoured  the  learned  world  with  many  valuable  emenda- 
tions.*' 

John  Stobseus,  or  of  Stoba,  (whose  name  John  makes  it 
probable  he  was  a  Christian,)  is  of  an  uncertain  age,  as  well  ffi 
Suidas ;  though  some  imagine  him  to  have  lived  during  an  earlier 
period,  by  two  or  three  centuries.**  His  work  is  not  a  lexieoQ, 
like  that  of  the  other,  but  an  immense  common-place,  filled  witk 
extracts  upon  various  subjects,  both  ethical  and  physical,  wfaidi 
extracts  he  had  collected  from  the  most  approved  writers.  Ai 
this  book  is  highly  Valuable,  from  containing  such  incredible  va- 
riety of  sentiments  upon  interesting  topics,  and  those  taken  ttm 
authors  many  of  whom  are  lost ;  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  so 
incorrectly  printed,  that  in  too  many  places  it  is  hardly  inteK' 
gible ;  it  would  be  a  labour  well  worthy  an  able  critic,  by  tlie 
help  of  manuscripts  and  plausible  conjecture,  to  restore  it,  as  fir 
as  possible,  to  its  original  purity.  The  speculations  he  chielj 
gives  us  are  neither  trivial  nor  licentious,  but,  in  the  langnsp 
of  Horace, 

Quod  magifl  ad  nos 
Pertinet,  et  needre  malum  est 

But  to  return  from  StobnBus  to  Suidas.     If  we  consider  tb 

*•  Concerning  this  little-known  author,        •>  See  Fahric.  Biblioth.  Giwc  toL  f& 
see  the  ps^face  of  his  learned  editor,  Kuster.     665. 
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late  age  when  Suidas  lived;  if  we  consider,  too,  the  authors 
which  he  must  needs  have  studied,  in  order  to  form  his  work ; 
authors  who,  many  of  them,  wrote  in  the  most  refined  and  po- 
lished ages ;  it  will  be  evident,  that  even  in  those  late  centuries 
the  taste  for  a  purer  literature  was  by  no  means  extinct,  and 
that  even  then  there  were  readers  who  knew  its  value. 

In  the  ninth  century  lived  Photius,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. His  most  celebrated  work  may  be  called  a  journal  of 
his  studies ;  a  Journal  where  we  learn  the  various  authors  he  pe- 
rused, the  subjects  they  treated,  the  plans  of  their  works,  and 
where  sometimes,  also,  we  have  extracts.  From  him  we  are  in- 
£[>nned,  not  only  of  many  authors  now  lost,  but  what  was  in  his 
time  the  state  of  many  that  are  now  remaining. 

Among  the  authors  now  lost,  he  perused  Theopompus  the 
historian,  and  Hyperides  the  orator ;  among  those  now  mutilated 
and  imperfect,  he  perused  entire  Diodorus  Siculus.  Many  others, 
if  necessary,  might  be  added  of  either  sort. 

It  is  singular,  with  regard  to  Photius,  that  from  a  lajmian  he 
was  raised  at  once  to  be  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Yet  his 
Btudies  evidently  seem  to  have  had  such  a  rank  in  view,  being 
principally  applied  to  theology,  to  history,  and  to  oratory ;  with 
enough  philosophy  and  medicine  not  to  appear  deficient,  if  such 
subjects  should  occur.  As  to  poetry,  one  might  imagine,  either 
that  he  had  no  relish  for  it,  or  that,  in  the  train  of  his  inquiries, 
he  did  not  esteem  it  a  requisite.' 

Michael  Psellus,  of  the  eleventh  century,  was  knowing  in  the 
Greek  philosophy  and  poetry  of  the  purer  ages,  and  for  his  various 
and  extensive  learning  was  ranked  among  the  first  and  ablest 
scholars  of  his  time. 

Besides  his  treatise  of  Mathematics,  his  comments  upon  Ari- 
stotle, and  a  number  of  other  works,  (many  of  which  are  printed,) 
he  is  said  to  have  commented  and  explained  no  less  than  twe^  ty- 
four  comedies  of  Menander,  a  treatise  now  lost,  though  extant 
as  well  as  the  comedies  in  so  late  a  period.  He  must  have  had 
a  relish  for  that  polite  writer,  or  otherwise  it  is  not  probable  he 
would  have  undertaken  such  a  labour.^ 

Nor  need  we  wonder  this  should  happen.  Why  should  not  the 
polite  Menander  have  had  his  admirers  in  these  ages,  as  well  as 
the  licentious  Aristophanes  ?  Or  rather,  why  not  as  well  as  So- 
phocles and  Euripides  I   The  scholia  upon  these  (though  some, 

*  See  Fabric  Bibl.  Graec.  vol  ix.  369.  from  bigotry,  perhaps  from  a  conscioosneu 

'  See  Fabric  BibL  Orsec  voL  i.  769.  of  their  own  wretched  inferiority  in  every 

In  the  paaaage  quoted  by  Fabricius  upon  epecies  of  elegant  composition,  but  certainly 

this  subject,  its  author  says,  that  the  latter  from  no  indignation  against  indecency  and 

Greek  monks  persuaded  the  latter  Greek  immorality.     For  if  so,  why  preserve  Lu- 

emperors,  to  destroy  Menander  and  many  cian  ?   why  preserve  Aristophanes  ?   why 

other  of  the  old  Greek  poets,  fr«m  the  loose-  preserve  collections  of  ei^rams,  more  in- 

ness  of  their  morals,  and  their  great  inde-  decent  and    flagitious  than    the    grossest 

cencies.    That  the  monks  may  have  per-  productions  of  the  most  licentious  modem 

suadcd   this,  is  not  improbable  ;  perhaps  ages  ? 
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perhaps  may  be  more  ancient)  were  compiled  by  critics,  wlio 
lived  long  after  Psellus.^ 

We  may  add,  with  regard  to  all  these  scholiasts,  (whateyer 
may  have  been  their  age,)  they  would  never  have  undergone  the 
labours  of  compilation  and  annotation,  had  they  not  been  en- 
couraged by  the  taste  of  their  contemporary  countrymen.  For 
who  ever  published,  without  hopes  of  having  readers! 

The  same  may  be  asserted  of  the  learned  bishop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  Eustathius,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  His  ad- 
miration of  Homer  must  have  been  almost  enthusiastic,  to  carry 
him  through  so  complete,  so  minute,  and  so  vast  a  commentaiy 
both  upon  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  collected  from  such  an 
immense  number  both  of  critics  and  historians.^ 

Eustratius,  the  metropolitan  of  Nice,  who  lived  a  little  earlier 
in  the  same  century,  convinces  us  that  he  studied  Aristotle  with 
no  less  zeal ;  and  that,  not  only  in  his  logical  pieces,  but  in  his 
ethical  also,  as  may  be  seen  by  those  minute  and  accurate  com- 
ments on  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  which  go  under  his  name, 
and  in  which,  though  others  had  their  share,  he  still  is  found  to 
have  taken  so  large  a  portion  to  himself.^ 

Planudes,  a  monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  appears  (which  is 
somewhat  uncommon)  to  have  understood  and  admired  the  Latin 
classics,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Ovid,  Boethius,  and  others ;  parts  of 
which  authors  he  translated,  such  as  the  Commentaries  of  Osesar 
relative  to  the  Gallic  wars,  the  Dream  of  Scipio  by  Cicero,  the 
Metamorphosis  of  Ovid,  the  fine  tract  of  Boethius  de  Oonsolatione, 
and  (according  to  Spon)  St.  Augustine  de  Civitate  Dei.  Besides 
this,  he  formed  a  Greek  Anthology,  (that  well-known  collection 
printed  by  Wechelius  in  1600,)  and  composed  several  original 
pieces  of  his  own.** 

It  appears  from  these  examples,  and  will  hereafter  appear  from 
others,  how  much  the  cause  of  letters  and  humanity  is  indebted 
to  the  church. 

Having  mentioned  Latin  classics,  I  beg  leave  to  submit  a  con- 
jecture concerning  the  state  and  duration  of  the  Latin  tongue  at 
Constantinople. 

When  Constantino  founded  this  imperial  city,  he  not  only 
adorned  it  with  curiosities  from  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
but  he  induced,  by  every  sort  of  encouragement,  many  of  the 
first  families  in  Itsdy,  and  a  multitude  more  of  inferior  rank,  to 
leave  their  country,  and  there  settle  themselves.  We  may  there- 
fore suppose,  that  Latin  was  for  a  long  time  the  prevailing  lan- 
guage of  the  place,  till  in  a  course  of  years  it  was  supplanted  hy 

s  DemetriuB  Triclinins,  the  scholiast  on        ^  See  Fabric  Biblioth.  Grsec  voL  ii> 

S(^hocleB,  lived  after  Planudes,  for  he  men-  p.  151. 
tions  him.  See  Fabric  Bibl  Grace  p.  634.  ^  See  Fabric   BibUoih.  Gisbc  veL  x. 

^  See    Fabric.   Biblioth.  Grroc   vol   i.  p.  533. 
p.  2B9,  &c 
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Greek,  the  common  language  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
fashionable  acquired  language  of  every  polite  Roman. 

We  are  told,  that  soon  after  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
Latin  ceased  to  be  spoken  at  Rome.^  Yet  was  it  in  the  beginning 
of  that  century  that  Justinian  published  his  Laws  in  Latin  at 
Constantinople ;  and  that  the  celebrated  Priscian  in  the  same 
city  taught  the  principles  of  the  Latin  grammar. 

If  we  descend  to  a  period  still  later,  (so  late,  indeed,  as  to  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,)  we  shall  find,  in  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Byzantine  court,  certain  formularies  preserved,  evidently  con- 
nected with  this  subject. 

As  often  as  the  emperor  gave  an  imperial  banquet,  it  was  the 
custom  for  some  of  his  attendants,  at  peculiar  times  during  the 
feast,  to  repeat  and  chant  the  following  words:  Ktovaepfier 
Aiov^  rjfATripiovfi  ^iarpovfi — /3i]fir)T€^  Aofirjvi,  rifiirepdTO>p€<;  iv 
fAovXro^  awo<:'  J€0t;9  ofivijiroTey^  TrpiareO — ^Hy  yavSiip  irpav* 
SelrCy  AofMivt,, 

It  may  possibly  for  a  moment  surprise  a  learned  reader,  when 
he  hears  that  the  meaning  of  this  strange  jargon  is,  '^  May  Gh)d 
preserve  your  empire :  live,  imperial  lords,  for  many  years ;  God 
Almighty  so  grant :  dine,  my  lords,  in  joy.'' 

But  his  doubts  will  soon  vanish,  when  he  finds  this  jargon  to 
be  Latin,  and  comes  to  read  it  exhibited  according  to  a  Latin 
alphabet : 

"  Conservet  Deus  imperium  vestrum — ^vivite,  domini  impera- 
tores,  in  multos  annos;  Deus  Omnipotens  prsestet — in  gaudio 
prandete,  domini.™ 

It  is  evident,  from  these  instances,  that  traces  of  Latin  were 
still  remaining  at  Constantinople  during  those  centuries.  It  will 
be  then,  perhaps,  less  wonderful,  if  Planudes  upon  the  same  spot 
should,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  appear  to  have  understood  it. 
We  may  suppose,  that  by  degrees  it  changed  from  a  common 
language  to  a  learned  one,  and  that,  being  thus  confined  to  the 
learned  few,  its  valuable  works  were  by  their  labours  again  made 
known,  and  diffused  among  their  countrymen  in  Greek  transla- 
tions. 

This,  too,  will  make  it  probable,  that  even  to  the  lowest  age 
of  the  Greek  empire  their  great  libraries  contained  many  valuable 
Latin  manuscripts ;  perhaps  had  entire  copies  of  Cicero,  of  Livy, 
of  Tacitus,  and  many  others.  Where  else  did  Planudes,  when 
he  translated,  find  his  originals ! 

'  See  before,  p.  454,  note  a.  by  LcichiuB  and  ReiskiuB,  at  Lespzic,  in  the 

^  These  fonnularies  are  selected  from  a  year  1751.     See  of  this  book,  p.  215,  216, 

ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court,  drawn  Many  more  traces  of  this  Hellenistic  Latin 

np  by  the  emperor  Constantino  Porphyro-  occurs  in  otha  parts  of  it     In  the  Latin 

genitus,  who  reigned  in  the  beginning  of  types  I  have  followed  the  commentator,  and 

&e  eleventh  century.    The  book,  being  a  not  the  transhitor ;  and  as  the  Greeks  haye 

large  folio,  was  published  in  the  original  no  letter  but  B  to  denote  the  latin  V,  have 

Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  preferred  vhoite  to  hibUe, 
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CHAPTER  V. 

NICETAS,  THE  CHONIATE HIS    CURIOUS   NARRATIVE  OF   THE   MISCHIBFs) 

DONE  BY  BALDWYn'*8  CRUSADE,  WHEN  THEY  SACKED  CONSTANTINOPLE 

IN     THE    YEAR    1205 MANY    OF   THE     STATUES     DESCRIBED,    WHICH 

THEY     THEN     DESTROYED A    FINE    TASTE     FOR    ARTS     AMONG    THE 

GREEKS,  EVEN  IN  THOSE  DAYS,  PROVED  FROM  THIS  NARRATIVE NOT 

80  AMONG  THE  CRUSADERS AUTHENTICITY  OF  NICETAs'^S  NARRATIVE 

STATE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AT  THE  LAST   PERIOD  OF  THE  GRECIAN 

EMPIRE,    AS  GIVEN    BY   CONTEMPORARY   WRITERS,    PHILELPHUS   AND 

JSNBAS  SYLVIUS NATIONAL  PRIDE  AMONG  THE  GREEKS  NOT  TOTALLY 

EXTINCT  EVEN  AT  THIS  DAY. 

Besides  Planiides,  a  large  number  of  the  same  nation  might  be 
mentioned,  but  I  omit  them  all  for  the  sake  of  Nicetas,  the 
Choniate,  in  order  to  prove  through  him,  that  the  more  refined 
part  of  that  ingenious  people  had  not  even  in  the  thirteenth 
century  lost  their  taste ;  a  taste  not  confined  to  literary  works 
only,  but  extended  to  works  of  other  kinds  and  character. 

This  historian  (I  mean  Nicetas ")  was  present  at  the  sacking 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Barbarians  of  Baldwyn'^s  crusade,  in 
the  year  1205.  Take,  by  the  way  of  sample,  a  part  only  of  his 
enumeration  of  the  noble  statues,  which  were  probably  brought 
thither  by  Constantine  to  decorate  his  new  city,  and  which 
these  adventurers  then  destroyed.® 

Among  others,  he  mentions  the  colossian  statue  of  Juno, 
erected  in  the  forum  of  Constantine ;  the  statue  of  Paris  stand- 
ing by  Venus,  and  delivering  to  her  the  golden  apple ;  a  square 
and  lofty  obelisk,  with  a  figure  on  it  to  indicate  the  wind ;  the 
figure  of  Bellerophon,  riding  upon  Pegasus ;  the  pensive  Hercules, 
made  by  no  less  an  artist  than  Lysippus ;  the  two  celebrated 
figures  of  the  man  and  the  ass,  erected  by  Augustus  after  his 
victory  at  Actium ;  the  wolf,  suckling  Bomulus  and  B>emus ;  an 
eagle  destroying  a  serpent,  set  up  by  ApoUonius  Tyaneus ;  and 
an  exquisite  Helen,  in  all  the  charms  of  beauty  and  of  elegance. 

Speaking  of  the  wind-obelisk,  he  relates  with  the  greatest 
feeling  the  curious  work  on  its  sides:  the  rural  scene;  birds 
singing;  rustics  labouring,  or  playing  on  their  pipes;  sheep 
bleating;    lambs   skipping;    the  sea,  and  a  scene  of  fish  and 

"  He  was  called  the  Choniate  from  ning  from  p.  405,  and  proceeding  top.  418. 
Chonse,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  and  posaessed.        The  author  has  endeavoured  to  make  faif 

when  in  the  court  of  Constantinople,  some  translated  extracts  fiiithfuly  but  he  thought 

of  the  highest  dignities.     Fabric.  Hiblioth.  the  whole  original  Greek  too  much  tn  be 

Graec  vol.  xL  p.  401,  402.  inserted,  especially  as  it  nuiy  be  found  in 

o  A  large  part  of  this  chapter  is  extracted  Fabricius'^s  BiblioUieca,  a  book  by  no  means 

from  the  History  of  Nicetas,  as  printed  by  rare.     A   few  particular  passages  he  hait 

Fabricius  in  the  tome  above  quoted,  be^i-  given  in  the  original. 
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fishing ;  little  naked  Cupids,  laughing,  playing,  and  pelting  each 
other  with  apples;  a  figure  on  the  summit,  turning  with  the 
slightest  blast,  and  thence  denominated  the  wind'^s  attendant. 

Of  the  two  statues  brought  from  Actium,  he  relates,  that  they 
were  set  up  there  by  Augustus  on  the  following  incident.  As 
he  went  out  by  night  to  reconnoitre  the  camp  of  Antony,  he 
met  a  man  driving  an  ass.  The  man  was  asked,  who  he  was, 
and  whither  he  was  going  I  My  name,  replied  he,  is  Nico,  my 
ass^s  name  Nicander ;  and  I  am  going  to  Caesar^s  army.  The 
story  deriyes  its  force  from  the  good  omen  of  lucky  names,  and 
may  be  found  (though  with  some  variation)  both  in  Suetonius 
and  Plutarch.  The  real  curiosity  was,  that  statues  so  celebrated 
should  be  then  existing. 

If  the  figures  of  the  wolf  and  the  fomiders  of  Rome  were  of 
the  same  age,  they  might  probably  have  been  the  very  work  to 
which  Virgil  is  supposed  to  have  alluded,  in  describing  the 
shield  of  ^neas : 

Illara  tereti  cerrice  reflexam 
Mulcere  alternos,  et  corpora  fingere  lingua.  ^n.  fiii.  633. 

But  nowhere  does  the  taste  of  Nicetas  appear  so  strongly,  as 
when  he  speaks  of  the  Hercules  and  the  Helen. 

"  The  Hercules  is  exhibited  to  us,  as  if  he  were  actually  pre- 
sent— immense  in  bulk,  and,  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  reposing 
himself — his  lionVskin  (that  looked  formidable  even  in  brass) 
thrown  over  him — ^himself  sitting  without  a  quiver,  a  bow,  or  a 
club,  but  having  the  right  leg  bent  at  the  knee ;  his  head  gently 
reclining  on  the  hand  of  his  left  arm ;  and  a  countenance  full  of 
dejection,  as  if  he  were  reflecting  with  indignation  on  the  many 
successive  labours  imposed  on  him  by  Eurystheus.^^ 

For  his  person,  we  are  informed  he  was  ample  in  the  chest ; 
broad  in  the  shoulders ;  had  hair  that  curled ;  arms  that  were 
strong  and  muscular ;  and  a  magnitude,  such  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  original  Hercules,  were  he  to  revive ;  a 
leg  being  equal  in  length  to  the  stature  of  a  common  man.** 
And  yet  adds  Nicetas,  filled  with  indignation,  ^^  this  Hercules, 
being  such  as  here  represented,  this  very  Hercules  did  not  these 
men  spare.*^ 

I  can  only  subjoin,  by  way  of  digression,  that  there  is  a  fine 
Greek  epigram  describing  the  statue  of  a  dejected  Hercules, 
sitting  without  his  weapons,  which  exactly  resembles  this  of 
Nicetas,  and  which  is  said  likewise  to  be  the  work  of  Lysippus, 
only  there  the  poet  imputes  his  hero'^s  dejection,  not  to  the 
tyranny  of  Eurystheus,  but  to  the  love  of  Omphale.*" 

If  Nicetas  speak  with  admiration  of  this  statue,  it  is  with 

V  *£KcUh9T0  8c,  ft^  yotovrhy  i^rififUyos,  fiii  ir\arhs,  r^v  rptxa  oZ\oSt  k.  t.  A.     Ibid. 

rS^oy   raSv  x*P*^^  <l>fptitv,  fij^,   k.   t.   A.  p.  40!i. 
Fabr.  as  above,  p.  408,  409.  ^  vid.  Antholog.  L  iv.  tiU  1. 

^  ''Hv  Bh  rh  (rrtpyov  titphs^  tovs  tfh^vs 
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rapture  he  mentions  tlie  other.  ^^  What  (says  he)  shall  I  say  of 
the  beauteous  Helen ;  of  her  who  brought  together  all  Greece 
against  Troy  I  Did  she  mitigate  these  immitigable,  these  iroo- 
hearted  men?  No,  (says  he,)  nothing  like  it  could  eren  she 
affect,  who  had  before  enslaved  so  many  spectators  with  her 
beauty;'" 

After  this  he  describes  her  dress,  and  then  proceeds  to  her 
person ;  which  description,  as  it  is  something  singular,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  translate  more  strictly. 

^^  Her  lips,  (says  he,)  like  opening  flowers,  were  gently 
parted,  as  if  she  was  going  to  speak :  and  as  for  that  gimcefnl 
smile,  which  instantly  met  the  beholder,  and  filled  him  with 
delight ;  those  elegant  curvatures  of  her  eye-brows,  and  the  re- 
maining harmony  of  her  figure;  they  were  what  no  words  can 
describe,  and  deliver  down  to  posterity.''' 

He  then  breaks  into  an  exclamation :  ^'  But,  0 !  Helen,  thou 
pure  and  genuine  beauty ;  offspring  of  the  loves ;  decorated  by 
the  care  of  Venus ;  most  exquisite  of  nature's  gifts ;  prize  of 
contest  between  Trojans  and  Grecians;  where  was  thy  Ne- 
penthes, that  soothing  draught  which  thou  learnedst  in  Egypt! 
where  thy  irresistible  love-charms i  Why  didst  thou  not  em- 
ploy them  now,  as  thou  didst  in  days  of  yore  i  Alas !  I  fear 
it  was  destined  by  fate,  that  thou  shouldst  perish  by  flames; 
thou,  who  didst  not  cease  even  in  thy  statue  to  inflame  beholden 
into  love.  1  could  almost  say  that  these  sons  of  ^neas  had  de- 
molished thee  by  fire,  as  a  species  of  retaliation  for  the  burning 
of  their  Troy,  as  those  flames  were  kindled  by  thy  unfortunate 
amours."" 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  these  relations,  and  have  trans- 
lated for  the  greater  part  the  very  words  of  the  historian,  not 
only  because  the  facts  are  little  known,  but  because  they  tend 
to  prove,  that  even  in  those  dark  ages  (as  we  have  too  many 
reasons  to  call  them)  there  were  Greeks  still  extant,  who  had  a 
taste  for  the  finer  arts,  and  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of  their 
exquisite  beauty.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  without  indigna- 
tion reflect  on  these  brutal  crusaders,  who,  after  many  instances 
of  sacrilegious  avarice,  related  by  Nicetas  in  consequence  of  their 
success,  could  destroy  all  these,  and  many  other  precious  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  melting  them  down  (for  they  were  of  brass) 
into  money  to  pay  their  soldiers,  and  exchanging  things  of 
inestimable  value   for  a  poor  pittance  of  contemptible   coin.* 

•  *Af>*  ififlKi^c  rods  iwrfidKiicrovs ;  dip\  aMOty  koA^v,  *Ep^uif  fiSax^vfm^  ^A^poBl- 

ifjuUiBa^f  rovs  a'ilirjp6<f>poy(u ;  06  fi^v  ohf  tjis  TfifUXo^x^fAO,  ttwtipurrow  f^uts  9^ 

o^h  i^MS  roiovToy  ri  St^^yrrrcu  ^  irdyra  f^y/Ao,  TpAwv  irol  *'E,\X'fymv  fipafitufiOf  wov 

Oeor^v  Tfj5  Kd\\€i  iiov\ay6fYfi<ra<ra^  Kodrfp,  aoi  rh  NtprevdiT,  ic  t.  X.     Ibid.  p.  413. 

ic  r.  A.     Fabric  lit  Bupm,  p.  412,  413.  '  KcK^^curty  [itydKfian'a}   cts   pofdfffM, 

'  ''Hy  Si  Koi  r&  X^^^*  KoX^Kwy  Hiiciijy,  iarra\(ur(r6fi§yoi  /wqtiiy  rk  fuydKa^  lad  ri 

fipjfia  irapayoty6ii€yat  &s  Ktd  HoKtiy,  k.  r.  A.  Bairda^ats  woyriB4yra  fifj^arvus  ovTt9tumy 

Ibid.  p.  413.  iyri9i66yr(s  KfpfUrt»y.     Ibid.  p.  408. 

"  'AAV  'n    TvyBapU    'EAei^,    KdWos 
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They  surely  were  what  Nieetas  well  calls  them,  rov  koKoO 
avipaaroi  fidp/Sapoi^  "  barbarians  devoid  of  taste  for  the  beau- 
tiful and  fair.^^ 

And  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that  these  sad  and  savage  events 
happened  more  than  a  century  after  these  adventurers  had  first 
passed  into  the  East,  above  four-score  years  of  which  time  they 
had  possessed  the  sovereignty  of  Palestine.    But 

ObIuhi,  non  animum  mutant,  &c'  Hor. 

Though  I  have  done  with  these  events,  I  cannot  quit  the 
Greeks  without  adding  a  word  upon  Constantinople,  as  ta 
literature  and  language,  just  before  the  fatal  period  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks.  There  is  more  stress  to  be  laid  upon  my 
quotations,  as  they  are  transcribed  from  authors  who  Uved  at 
the  time,  or  immediately  after. 

Hear  what  Philelphus  says,  who  was  himself  at  Constantinople 
in  that  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  while  the  Greek  empire 
still  subsisted.  ^^  Those  Greeks  (says  he)  whose  language  has 
not  been  depraved,  and  whom  we  ourselves  both  follow  and 
imitate,  speak  even  at  this  time,  in  their  ordinary  talk,  as  the 
comic  Aristophanes  did,  or  the  tragic  Euripides ;  as  the  orators 
would  talk ;  as  the  historians ;  as  the  philosophers  themselves, 
even  Plato  and  Aristotle."*'* 

Speaking  afterwards  of  the  corruption  of  the  tongue  in  that  city 
by  the  concourse  of  traders  and  strangers,  he  informs  us,  that  the 
people  belonging  to  the  court  still  retained  ^'  the  ancient  dignity 
and  elegance  of  speech ;  and,  above  all,  the  women  of  quality, 
who,  as  they  were  wholly  precluded  from  strangers,  still  pre- 
served that  genuine  and  pure  speech  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
uncorrupted."** 

y  I  have  eiyen  the  words  of  Nieetas  E^ist  in  Hodii  de  Orscis  illustribui,  lib.  L 

himself  which  precede  the  passage  just  p.  188. 

quoted.    In  another  part  of  his  narratire        ^  The  same   Philelphna,  in   the    same 

he  styles  them  illiterate  barbaiians^  who  epistle,  adds,  Nam  viri  aolici  veterem  ser- 

absolutely  did  not  know  their  A  B  C. —  monis  dignitatem  atque  elegantiam  retine* 

vap*  irypofAfidrois  fiapfidpois,  icol  r4\tov  bant ;  in  primisque  ipsse  nobiles  mnlierM, 

a»aX<^afii[TOis^  p.  4 1 4.  quibus  cum  nullum  esset  omnino  cum  viris 

'It  ought  to  be  observed,  that  though  the  peregrinis  commercium,  merus  ille  ac  puma 

narrativo  of  Nieetas,  whence  these  extracts  OrsDcorum  sermo  servabatur  intactusr  Hod. 

are  taken,  appear  not  in  the  printed  editions,  ut  supra. 

(being  probably  either  through  fraud,  or  It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  what  Phi- 
shame,  or  both,  designedly  omitted,)  yet  lelphus  relates  concerning  the  women  of 
has  it  been  published  by  that  honest  and  rank  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  should 
learned  critic  Fabricius,  in  the  sixth  volume  be  related  by  Cicero  concerning  the  women 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Orseca  here  quoted,  and  of  rank  in  the  polished  days  of  the  Roman 
is  still  extant  in  a  fivir  and  ancient  manu-  commonwealth ;  concerning  Cornelia,  mother 
script  of  the  two  last  books  of  Nieetas,  of  the  Gracchi ;  concerning  Lselia,  daughter 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  library.  of  the  great  Lselius  ;  concerning  the  Mudse, 

•  Grseci,  quibus  lingua  depravata  non  sit,  the  Licinise  ;  in  short,  the  mothers,  wives, 

et  quos  ipsi  turn  sequimur,  turn  imitamur,  and  daughters  of  the  most  illustrious  Romans 

ita  loquuntur  vulgo  hac  etiam  in  tempcstate,  of  that  illustrious  age. 
ut    Aristophanes    comicus,    ut    Euripides         Cicero  accounts  for  the  purity  of  their 

tragicus,  ut  orotores  omncs,  ut  philosophi  language,  and  for  its  being  untainted  with 

etiam  ipsi  ct  Phito  et  Aristoteles.   Philelph.  vitious    novelty,    precisely  as  Philelphus 


y 
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i^Ineas  Sylvius,  afterwards  pope  bv  the  name  of  Pius  the 
Second,  was  the  scholar  of  this  Philelphus.  A  long  letter  of  his 
is  extant  upon  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet;  a 
letter  addressed  to  a  cardinal,  just  after  that  fatal  event. 
Speaking  of  the  fortune  of  the  city,  he  observes,  that  New 
Borne  (for  so  they  often  called  Constantinople)  had  subsisted, 
from  its  foundation  to  its  capture,  nearly  the  same  number  of 
years  with  Old  Rome ;  that  between  Romulus,  the  founder  of 
Old  Rome,  and  the  Groth,  Alaric,  who  took  it,  was  an  interval 
of  about  eleven  hundred  years ;  and  that  there  was  nearly  the 
same  interval  between  Constantino  and  Mahomet  the  Great. 

He  observes,  that  though  this  last  city  had  been  taken  before, 
it  had  never  before  suffered  so  total  and  so  &tal  a  change. 
^^  Till  this  period  (says  he)  the  remembrance  of  ancient  wisdom 
remained  at  Constantinople ;  and,  as  if  it  were  the  mansion,  the 
seat  of  letters,  no  one  of  the  Latins  could  be  deemed  sufficiently 
learned,  if  he  had  not  studied  for  some  time  at  Ck)nstantinople. 
The  same  reputation  for  sciences,  which  Athens  had  in  the 
times  of  ancient  Rome,  did  Constantinople  appear  to  possess  in 
our  times.  It  was  thence  that  Plato  was  restored  to  us;  it 
was  thence  that  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Xenopfaon, 
Thucydides,  ]3asil,  Dionysius,  Origen,  and  others,  were  in  our 
days  made  known ;  and  many  more  in  futurity  we  hoped  would 
become  so.     But  now,  as  the  Turks  have  conquered,^  &c.*^ 

A  little  further  in  the  same  epistle,  when  he  expresses  his 
fears  lest  the  Turks  should  destroy  all  books  but  their  own, 
he  subjoins,  "Now  therefore  both  Homer,  and  Pindar,  and 
Menander,  and  all  the  more  illustrious  poets,  will  undergo  a 
second  death.  Now  will  a  final  destruction  find  its  way  to  the 
Greek  philosophers.  A  little  light  will  remain  perhaps  among 
the  Latins,  but  that  I  apprehend  will  not  be  long,  unless  Grod 
from  heaven  \vill  look  upon  us  with  a  more  favourable  eye,  and 
grant  a  better  fortune  either  to  the  Roman  empire,  or  to  the 
apostolic  see,^'  &c.'* 

docs.    Facilius  enim  mulieres  incorraptam  mo8theni8,Xenophoiiti8,Thucydidii,Bii8ilin 

antiquitatem  conaervant,  quod,  multomm  Dionysii,  Origcnia  ct  alionun  molta  Latinis 

Bermonis  expcrtet,  ca  tenent  semper,  quas  opera    diebus    nostris    mnnifestata    sunt ; 

prima  didicenint.  multa    qnoque    in    futurom  manifcstanda 

This  passage  is  no  small  strengthening  spcrabamus.  Nxuc  vero,  yincendbus  Tnrcia, 

of  Philelphus^s  aathority.     See  Cicer.  de  &c    Mnex  Sylv.  Epist  p.  704,  705.  edit 

Oratore  iii.  45.  et  de  Claris  Orator,  s.  21 1.  Basil.  1551. 

*  Itaque  mansit  in  hone  diem  vetostae        ^  Nunc  eigo  et  Homero,  et  Pindaro, 

sapientisB  apud    Constantinopolim   monu>  Menandro,  et  omnibus  iUustrioribus  poctis 

mentum :  ac,  vclut  ibi  domicilium  liternrum  sccunda  mors  erit ;  nunc  GraK^orum  philo- 

esset,  et  arx  summae  philosophise,  nemo  sophonim  ultima  patebit  interitns.  Restabit 

Latinorum  satis  doctus  videri  poternt,  nisi  aliquid  lacisapud  Latinos;  at, &teor, nequc 

Constantinopoli     aliquandem     studuissct ;  id  erit  diutumum,  nisi  mitiori  nos  oculo 

quodquc  florente  Roma  doctrinarum  nomcn  Deus  ex  alto  respejrerit,  fortunamque  vel 

habuerunt  Athens,  id   tempcstatc  nostra  imperio  Romano,  vcl  apostolicae  scdi  pnebo- 

videbatur  Coiistantiiiuj)oliH  obtinen*.     Indu  erit  raeliorcm,  &c.     Ibid.  p.  70.'>,  70^. 
nobis  Plato  rcdditus :  inde  Aristotelis,  De-        Those  who  have  not  the  old  edition  of 
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It  must  be  remarked,  that,  in  this  epistle,  by  Latins*^  lie  means 
the  Western  Europeans,  as  opposed  to  the  Greeks,  or  Eastern ; 
and  that  by  the  Roman  empire,  (just  before  mentioned,)  he 
means  the  Germanic  body. 

The  author^s  apprehensions  for  the  fate  of  letters  in  the  West 
was  premature ;  for,  upon  the  destruction  of  this  imperial  city, 
the  number  of  learned  Greeks,  which  this  event  drove  into  those 
Western  parts  of  Europe;  the  favour  of  the  popes  and  the 
Medici  family,  shewn  at  this  period  to  literature ;  together  with 
the  then  recent  invention  of  printing,  which,  by  multiplying 
copies  of  books,  made  them  so  easy  to  be  purchased ;  all  this  (I 
say)  tended  to  promote  the  cause  of  knowledge  and  of  taste, 
and  to  put  things  into  that  train  in  which  we  hope  they  may 
long  continue. 

Besides  Philelphus,  jSS,neaa  Sylvius,  and  many  others,  who 
were  Italians,  I  might  mention  two  Greeks  of  the  same  age, 
(ieoTge  Gremistus  and  cardinal  Bessario,  both  of  them  deeply 
knowing  in  Grecian  literature  and  philosophy. 

13ut  as  some  account  of  these  last  and  of  their  writings  has 
been  already  given,*  I  shall  quit  the  Greeks,  after  I  have  related 
a  short  narrative ;  a  narrative  so  far  curious,  as  it  helps  to  prove, 
that  even  among  the  present  Greeks,  in  the  day  of  servitude,  the 
remembrance  of  their  ancient  glory  is  not  yet  totally  extinct. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Anson  (lord  Anson's  brother)  was  upon 
his  travels  in  the  East,  he  hired  a  vessel  to  visit  the  isle  of 
Tenedos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they  were  sailing  along, 
said,  with  some  satisfaction,  "  There  it  was  our  fleet  lay.*"  Mr. 
Anson  demanded,  "  What  fleet  ?''  "  What  fleet  ^  replied  the 
old  man,  (a  little  piqued  at  the  question,)  "  Why,  our  Grecian 
fleet,  at  the  siege  of  Troy.'*''* 

I3ut  we  must  now  quit  the  Greeks,  and,  in  consequence  of  our 
plan,  pass  to  the  Arabians,  followers  of  Mahomet. 

/Encaa  Sylvius,  may  find  the  above  quota-  ^  See  Philosoph.  Anangementg,  p.  319, 

tions  in  llody  dc  Onecis  lUustribus,  Lend.  note. 

1751.  8vo.  K  This  story  was  told  the  author  by  Mr. 

'  Nicctas  had  before  called  them,  sons  of  Anson  himself 
yRneas.     Sec  p.  474. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CONCERNING    THE    SECOND    CLASS    OP     GENIUSES    DURING    THE    MIDDLE 

AGE,  THE    ARABIANS,   OR   SARACENS AT   FIRST,    BARBAROUS THEIR 

CHARACTER     BEFORE    THE     TIME     OP     MAHOMET THEIR     GREATEST 

CALIPHS    WERE    PROM    AMONG    THE    ABASSIDiG ALMANZUR    ONE   OF 

THE  FIRST  OP  THAT  RACE ALMAMUN  OP  THE    SAME   RACE,  A  GREAT 

PATRON    OP    LEARNING  AND   LEARNED  MEN ARABIANS    CULTIVATED 

LETTERS,     AS    THEIR    EMPIRE     GREW    SETTLED    AND    ESTABU8HE1>— 
TRANSLATED  THE  BEST  GREEK  AUTHORS   INTO  THEIR  OWN  LANGUAGE 

HISTORIANS,    ABULPHARAGIUS,     ABULPEDA,     BOHADIN EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE  LAST  CONCERNING  SALADIN. 

The  Arabians  began  ill.'*  The  sentiment  of  their  caliph  Omar, 
when  he  commanded  the  Alexandrian  library  to  be  burnt,  (a  fact 
we  have  already  related,^)  was  natural  to  any  bigot,  when  in 
the  plenitude  of  despotism.  But  they  grew  more  rational,  as 
they  grew  less  bigoted,  and  by  degrees  began  to  think  that 
science  was  worth  cultivating.  They  may  be  said,  indeed,  to 
have  recurred  to  their  ancient  character ;  that  character  which 
they  did  not  rest  upon  brutal  force  alone,  but  which  they 
boasted  to  imply  three  capital  things — ^hospitality,  valour,  and 
eloquence.^ 

When  success  in  arms  has  defeated  rivals,  smd  empire  be- 
comes not  only  extended  but  established,  then  is  it  that  nations 
begin  to  think  of  letters,  and  to  cultivate  philosophy  and  liberal 
speculation.  This  happened  to  the  Athenians,  after  they  had 
triumphed  over  the  Persians ;  to  the  Romans,  after  they  tri- 
umphed over  Carthage ;  and  to  the  Arabians,  after  the  caliphate 
was  established  at  Bagdad.^ 

And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that 
after  the  four  first  caliphs,  came  the  race  of  the  Ommiadse. 
These,  about  thirty  years  after  Mahomet,  upon  the  destruction 
of  Ali,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  and  held  it  ninety  yeare.  They 
were  considered  by  the  Arabic  historians  as  a  race  of  tyrants, 
and  were  in  number  fourteen."  Having  made  themselves,  by 
their  oppressions,  to  be  much  detested,  the  last  of  them,  Merwin, 
was  deposed  by  Al-Suffah,  from  whom  began  another  race,  the 

^  As  many  quotations  arc  made  in  the  in  his  prc&ce  the  following  passage  firom 

following  chapters  from  Arabian  writers,  Saphadius,  an  Arabic  author.     Arabes  an- 

and  more  jiarticularly  from  Abulpharagius,  tiquitus  non   habebant,  quo  gloriaientnr, 

Abulfeda,  and  Rohadin,  a  short  account  of  quara  gladio,  hospite,  et  eloquentia. 
those  three  authors  will  be  given  in  the        *  See  before,  p.  459. 
notes  of  this  chapter,  where  their  names        ™  See  Herbelot^s  Bibliotb^ue  Orientale, 

come  in  course  to  be  mentioned.  under  the  word  Ommiadea;  alfto  Abulphara- 

'  See  before,  p.  458.  gius,  p.  1 38, 1 60 ;  and  in  particuliir  AboUeda, 

^  SchultenSfinhis  Monumenta  vetustiora  p.  138,  &c 
Arabiae,  (Lugdun.  Batavor.  1740,)  gires  us 
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race  of  Abassidas,"  who  claimed  to  be  related  in  blood  to  Maho- 
met, by  descending  from  his  uncle,  Abbas. 

As  many  of  these  were  far  superior  in  character  to  their  pre- 
decessors, so  their  dominion  was  of  much  longer  duration,  lasting 
for  more  than  five  centuries. 

The  former  part  of  this  period  may  be  called  the  era  of  the 
grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  caliphate. 

Almanzur,  who  was  among  the  first  of  them,  removed  the  im- 
perial seat  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad,  a  city  which  he  himself 
founded  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  which  soon  after 
became  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  throughout  the  East. 

Almanzur  was  not  only  a  great  conqueror,  but  a  lover  of 
letters  and  learned  men.  it  was  under  him  that  Arabian  litera- 
ture, which  had  been  at  first  chiefly  confined  to  medicine  and  a 
few  other  branches,  was  extended  to  sciences  of  every  denomina- 
tion.** 

His  grandson,  Almamun,  (who  reigned  about  fifty  years 
after,)  giving  a  full  scope  to  his  love  of  learning,  sent  to  the 
Greek  emperors  for  copies  of  their  best  books;  employed  the 
ablest  scholars  that  could  be  found  to  translate  them ;  and, 
when  translated,  encouraged  men  of  genius  in  their  perusal, 
taking  a  pleasure  in  being  present  at  literary  conversations. 
Then  was  it  that  learned  men,  in  the  lofly  language  of  Eastern 
eloquence,  were  called  '^  luminaries  that  aispel  darkness ;  lords 
of  human  kind ;  of  whom,  when  the  world  becomes  destitute,  it 
becomes  barbarous  and  savagc^''^ 

The  rapid  victories  of  these  Eastern  conquerors  soon  carried 
their  empire  from  Asia  even  into  the  remote  regions  of  Spain. 
Letters  followed  them,  as  they  went.  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  their 
best  Greek  commentators,  were  soon  translated  into  Arabic ;  so 
were  Euclid,  Archimedes,  Apollonius,  Diophantus,  and  the  other 
Greek  mathematicians ;  so  Hippocrates,  Gfalen,  and  the  best  pro- 
fessors of  medicine ;  so  Ptolemy,  and  the  noted  writers  on  the 
subject  of  astronomy.  The  study  of  these  Greeks  produced 
others  like  them;  produced  others,  who  not  only  explained 
them  in  Arabic  comments,  but  composed  themselves  original 
pieces  upon  the  same  principles. 

Averroes  was  celebrated  for  his  philosophy  in  Spain ;  Alpha- 
rabi  and  Avicenna  were  equally  admired  through  Asia.^  Science 
(to  speak  a  little  in  their  own  style)  may  be  said  to  have  ex- 
tended 

A  Oadibua  usque 
Auroram  ct  Gangem. 

■  Abulphar.  p.  138 — 150,  &c   Abulfeda,  stands  thus  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  page 

p.  143.     HerbeloVs  Bib.  Orient  under  the  last  quoted:  Docti  tenebrorum  lumina  sunt, 

word  Ahamde$,  et  generis  humani  domini,  quibus  destitn- 

^  See  Abulfeda,  p.  144.    Abulpharag.  p.  tus  ferns  eradit  mundus. 
139.  141. 160.  <>  See  Herbclot,  under  the  several  names 

P  See  Abulfeda,  p.  181.    Abulpharag.  p.  here  quoted. 
160,  161.    The  lofty  language  aUuded  to 
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Nor,  in  this  immense  multitude,  did  they  want  historians, 
gome  of  which  (such  as  Abulfeda,  Abulpharagius,  Bohadin/  and 
others)  have  been  translated,  and  are  perused,  even  in  their 
translations,  both  with  pleasure  and  profit,  as  they  give  not  only 
the  outlines  of  amazing  enterprises,  but  a  sample  of  manners 
and  character  widely  differing  from  our  own. 

No  history,  perhaps,  can  be  more  curious  than  the  Life  of 
Saladin  by  Bohadin.  This  author  was  a  constant  attendant 
upon  the  person  of  this  great  prince  through  all  his  active  and 
important  life,  down  to  his  last  sickness,  and  the  very  hoar  of 
his  death.  The  many  curious  anecdotes  which  he  relates,  give 
us  the  striking  picture  of  an  Eastern  hero. 

Take  the  following  instance  of  Saladin'^s  justice  and  affability. 

"  He  was  in  company  once  with  his  intimate  friends,  enjoying 
their  conversation  apart,  the  crowd  being  dismissed,  when  a  slave 
of  some  rank  brought  him  a  petition  in  behalf  of  a  person  op- 
pressed. The  Sultan  said,  that  he  was  then  fatigued,  and 
wished  the  matter,  whatever  it  was,  might  for  a  time  be  de- 
ferred. The  other  did  not  attend  to  what  was  desired,  but  on 
the  contrary  almost  thrust  the  petition  mto  the  sultan'^s  face. 
The  sultan,  on  this,  opening  and  reading  it  over,  deckired  he 

^  Abulfedn  was  an  Oriental  prince,  de-  birth,  and  wrote  in  Arabic,  as  did  Aboi- 

scended  from  the  same  family  with  the  feda.     He   brought  down    his  histoiy  a 

great  Saladin.     He  died  in  the  year  1345,  little  below  the  time   of   the   oeiebnted 

and  published  a  general  history,  in  which,  Jingez  Chan ;  that  is,  to  the  middle  of  the 

however,  he  is  most  particular  and  diiiiisc  thirteenth  century,  the  time  when  he  limL 

in  the  narrative  of  Mahomet  and  his  sue-  A  fine  edition  of  this  author  was  given  in 

ccssors.  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  the  learned  Pococke, 

Learned  men  have  published  different  in  two  small  quartos,  at  Oxford,  1663. 
parts  of  this  curious  author.     Oagnier  gave        Bohadin  wrote  the  Life  of  the  celebrated 

us,  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  as  much  of  him  as  Saladin,  but  more  particulariy  that  part  of 

related  to  Mahomet    This  was  printed  in  it  which  respects  the  crusades,  and  Seladin^s 

a  thin  folio  at  Oxford,  in  the  year  1723.  taking  of  Jerusalem.     Bohadin  has  many 

The  largest  portion,  and  from  which  things  to  render  his  history  highly  valuable: 
most  of  the  facts  here  related  are  token,  he  was  a  contemporary  writer ;  was  an  eye- 
was  published  by  Reiske,  or  Reiskius,  (a  witness  of  almost  every  transaction  ;  and 
very  able  scholar,)  in  I^atin  only,  and  in-  what  is  more,  instead  of  being  an  obscure 
dudes  the  history  of  the  Arabians  and  man,  was  high  in  office,  a  fevourite  of 
their  caliphs,  from  the  first  year  of  the  Soladin^s,  and  constantly  about  his  person. 
Mahometan  era.  An.  Dom.  622,  to  their  This  author  flourished  in  the  twelfth  oen- 
406th  year,  An.  Dom.  1015.  This  book,  a  tury  ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of  Saladin  and 
moderate  or  thin  quarto,  was  printed  at  king  Richard,  Saladin*s  antagonist. 
Leipzic,  in  the  year  1754.  Bohadin*s  history,  in  Arabic  and  Latin, 

Wc  have  another  portion  of  a  period  vrith  much  excellent  eruditiont  was  pub- 
later  still  than  this,  published  by  Schultcns  lished  in  an  elegant  foUo,  by  Uiat  accurate 
in  Arabic  and  Latin  ;  a  portion  relative  scholar,  Schultens,  at  Leyden,  in  the  yetf 
to  the  life  of  Saladin,  and  subjoined  by  1755. 

Schultens  to  the  Life  of  that  creat  prince         It  must  be  observed,  that  though  Abnl- 

by  Bohadin,  which  he  (Schultens)  published,  pharagius  was  a  Christian,  yet  Abulfeda 

But  more  of  this  hereafter.  and  Ik>hadin  were  both  Mahometans.    All 

Abulpharogius  gave  likewise  a  general  three  historians  bear  a  great  reaembUuice  to 

history,  divided  into  nine  dynasties,  but  is  Plutarch,  as  they  have  enriched  their  his- 

fax  more  minute  and  diffuse  (as  well  as  tories  with   so  many  striking  anecdotes. 

Abulfeda)  in  his  history  of  Mahomet  and  From  Abulpharagius,  too,  and   Abulfeda, 

the  caliphs.  we  have  much  curious  infonnation  as  to  the 

Ho  wns  n  Christian,  and  the  son  of  a  progress  and  state  of  literature   in  those 

Christian  pliysician  ;   was  an  Asiatic  by  ages  and  countries. 
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thought  the  petitioner's  cause  a  good  one.  ^  Let,  then,  oiir  sove- 
Teign  lord,**  says  the  other,  '  sign  it.**  *  There  is  no  inkstand,' 
says  the  sultan,  (who,  being  at  that  time  seated  at  the  door  of 
his  tent,  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  enter.)  ^  You 
have  one,'  replies  the  petitioner,  '  in  the  inner  part  of  your  tent,' 
(which  meant,  as  the  writer  well  observes,  little  less  than  bidding 
the  prince  go  and  bring  it  himself.)  The  sultan,  looking  back 
and  seeing  the  inkstand  behind  him,  cries  out,  '  God  help  me, 
the  man  says  true,'  and  immediately  reached  back  for  it,  and 
signed  the  instrument." 

Here  the  historian,  who  was  present,  spoke  the  language  of  a 
good  courtier.  "  God  Almighty,"  said  he,  "  bore  this  testimony 
to  our  prophet,  that  his  disposition  was  a  sublime  one :  our  so- 
vereign lord,  I  perceive,  has  a  temper  like  him."  The  sultan, 
not  regarding  the  compliment,  replied  coolly,  '^  The  man  did 
no  harm;  we  have  despatched  his  business,  and  the  reward  is 
at  hand."" 

Afler  this  fact  we  shall  the  more  readily  believe  Bohadin, 
when,  speaking  of  the  same  illustrious  person,  he  informs  us,  that 
his  conversation  was  remarkably  elegant  and  pleasing ;  that  he 
was  a  perfect  master  of  the  Arabian  families,  of  their  history, 
their  rites,  and  customs ;  that  he  knew  also  the  genealogies  of 
their  horses,  (for  which  we  know  that  to  this  hour  Arabia  is 
celebrated ;)  nor  was  he  ignorant  of  what  was  rare  and  curious 
in  the  world  at  large ;  that  he  was  particularly  affable  in  his  in- 
quiries about  the  health  of  his  friends,  their  illness,  their  medi- 
cines, &c.;  that  his  discourse  was  free  from  all  obscenitv  and 
scandal ;  and  that  he  was  remarkably  tender  and  compassionate 
both  to  orphans  and  to  persons  in  years.^ 

I  may  add  from  the  same  authority  an  instance  of  his 
justice. 

^^  As  Bohadin,  the  historian,  was  one  day  exercising  at  Jeru- 
salem his  office  of  a  judge,  a  decent  old  merchant  tendered  him 
a  bill  or  libel  of  complaint,  which  he  insisted  upon  having  opened. 
*  Who,'  says  Bohadin  ' is  your  adversary?'  '  My  adversary,'  re- 
plies the  merchant,  ^  is  the  sultan  himself:  but  this  is  the  seat 
of  justice,  and  we  have  heard  that  you  (applying  to  Bohadin) 
are  not  governed  by  regard  to  persons.'  Bohadin  told  him  the 
cause  could  not  be  decided  without  his  adversary's  being  first 
apprized.  The  sultan  accordingly  was  informed  of  the  affair, 
submitted  to  appear,  produced  his  witnesses,  and,  having  justly 
defended  himself,  gained  the  cause.  Yet  so  little  did  he  resent 
this  treatment,  that  he  dismissed  his  antagonist  with  a  rich  gar- 
ment and  a  donation."" 

His  severity  upon  occasions  was  no  less  conspicuous  than  his 
clemency. 

•  See  Bohadin,  p.  22.  the  Excerpta  from  Abulfeda,  p.  62,  83. 

*  Ibid.  pt.  28.  and  at  the  end  of  Bohadin,        '  See  Bohadin,  p.  10. 
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We  learn  from  the  same  writer,  that  Arnold,  lord  of  Cnidia, 
(called  Reginald  by  M.  Paris,  and  Bainold  by  Fuller,)  had 
thonght  proper,  daring  the  truce  between  the  Christians  and  ih» 
Saracens,  to  fall  upon  the  caravan  of  travellers  going  to  Mecca 
from  Egypt,  whom  he  cruelly  pillaged  and  thrust  into  doDgeons, 
and  when  they  appealed  to  the  truce  for  better  usage,  rephed 
with  scorn,  "  Let  your  Mahomet  deliver  you."*^ 

Saladin,  fired  with  indignation  at  this  perfidy,  vowed  a  vow 
to  despatch  him  with  his  own  hand,  if  he  could  ever  make  him 
prisoner.  The  event  happened  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Hittyn, 
where  Guy  king  of  Jerusalem,  Arnold,  and  all  the  principal 
commanders  of  the  Christian  army  were  taken.  Saladio,  as 
soon  as  his  tent  could  be  erected,  in  the  height  of  his  festivity, 
orders  king  Guy,  his  brother  Geofiry,  and  prince  Arnold  into 
his  presence. 

As  Guy,  the  king,  was  nearly  dying  for  thirst,  Saladin  pre- 
sented him  a  delicious  cup,  cooled  with  snow,  out  of  which  the 
king  drank,  and  then  transmitted  it  to  Arnold.  ^Tell  the 
king,^  says  the  sultan,  turning  to  his  interpreter,  ^^tell  him, 
Thou,  king,  art  he,  who  hast  given  the  cup  to  this  man,  and 
not  I."" 

Now  it  is  a  most  admirable  custom  (observes  Bohadin)  among 
the  Arabians,  a  custom  breathing  their  liberal  and  noble  dis- 
position, that  a  captive,  the  moment  he  has  obtained  meat  or 
orink  from  his  captor,  is  by  that  very  treatment  rendered  se- 
cure of  life,  the  Arabians  being  a  people  by  whom  hospitality 
and  the  generous  point  of  honour  is  most  sacredly  observed. 

The  prisoners,  being  dismissed,  were  soon  remanded,  when 
only  the  sultan  and  a  few  of  his  ministers  were  left.  Amdd 
was  the  first  brought  in,  whom  the  sultan  reminding  of  his  ir- 
reverent speech,  subjoined,  '^  See  me  now  act  the  part  of  Maho- 
met''s  avenger.*^  He  then  offers  Arnold  to  embrace  the  Ma- 
hometan faith ;  which  he  refusing,  the  sultan  with  his  drawn 
scimitar  gave  him  a  stroke  that  broke  the  hilt,  while  the  rest 
of  his  attendants  joined  and  despatched  him.  King  Guy 
thought  the  same  destiny  was  prepared  for  him.  The  sultan, 
however,  bid  him  be  of  good  cheer,  observing,  that  *^  it  was  not 
customary  for  kings  to  kill  kings ;  but  that  this  man  had  brooght 
destruction  upon  himself,  by  passing  the  bounds  of  all  fiaith  and 
honour.'^* 

When  princes  are  victorious,  their  rigour  is  often  apt  to  ex- 
tend too  far,  especially  where  religion,  as  in  these  wars  called 
holy,  blends  itself  with  the  transaction. 

More  than  fourscore  years  before  Saladin^s  time,  the  cmsadera, 
when  they  took  Jerusalem,  had  murdered  every  Mahometan 
they  found  there.^ 

'  See  Bohadin,  p.  27,  28.  70,  71.  in  anno  1099.  p.  48.     Fuller's  Holy  War, 

y  See  AbulpharagiuB,  p.  243.  Matt  Par.    b.  I  c  24.  p.  141. 
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When  Saladin  took  Jerusalem,  he  had  at  first  meditated 
putting  all  the  Franks  to  the  sword,  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  for 
what  had  been  done  there  by  these  first  crusaders.  However, 
be  was  persuaded  to  change  his  intention,  and  spare  them :  nay, 
mofe,  after  he  had  turned  the  rest  of  their  churches  into  mosques, 
he  still  left  them  one,  in  which  they  had  toleration  to  perform 
their  worship." 

After  the  fatal  battle  of  Hittyn,  where  Guy  and  Arnold  (as 
above  mentioned)  were  taken,  Saladin  divided  his  prisoners; 
some  were  sold,  others  put  to  death ;  and  among  the  last,  aH 
the  commanders  of  the  hospitallers  and  templars. 

On  the  taking  of  Ptolemais  by  the  crusaders,  some  difierence 
arising  between  them  and  Saladin  about  the  terms  of  the  oar 
pitolation,  the  crusaders  led  the  captive  Mussulmans  out  of  the 
isity  into  a  plain,  and  there,  in  cold  blood,  murdered  three  thou- 
sand.* 

Customs,  in  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  have  a  singular 
effect.  When  the  French  ambassadors  were  introduced  to 
Saladin,  he  was  playing  with  a  favourite  son,  by  name  EUemir. 
The  child  no  sooner  beheld  the  ambassadors  with  their  faces 
shaved,  their  hair  cut,  and  their  garments  of  an  unusual  form, 
than  he  was  terrified,  and  began  to  cry.  A  beard,  perhaps,  would 
have  terrified  a  child  in  France ;  and  yet,  if  beards  are  the  gift 
of  nature,  it  seems  easier  to  defend  the  little  Arabian.*' 

Bohadin,  our  historian,  appears  to  have  thought  so;  who,  men- 
tioning  a  young  Frank,  of  high  quality,  describes  him  to  be  a 
fine  youth,  except  that  his  &ce  was  shaved ;  a  mark,  as  he  calls 
it,  by  which  the  Franks  are  distinguished.^ 

We  cannot  quit  Saladin,  without  a  word  on  his  liberality* 

He  used  to  say,  it  was  poscable  there  might  exist  a  man  (and 
by  taoh  loan  it  was  supposed  he  meant  himself)  who  with  the 
same  eye  <tf  contempt  could  look  on  riches  and  on  dirt.° 

These  seem  to  have  been  his  sentiments,  when  some  of  his 
revemie-officers  were  convicted  of  putting  into  his  treasui^  purses 
of  inass  for  purses  of  gold.  By  the  rigour  of  Eastern  justice  they 
might  have  immediately  been  executed ;  but  Saladin  did  no  more 
than  dismiss  them  from  their  office.* 

When  his  treasury  was  so  empty  that  he  could  not  supply  his 
largesses,  in  order  to  have  it  in  his  power,  he  sold  his  very  fur- 
niture.' 

A¥hen  his  army  was  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Ptolemais,  it 
was  computed  he  gave  away  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  horses; 

*  See  Abulphangiiu,  pu  273.    Bohadin,  ler't  Holy  War,  Ik  ii.  c  45.  p.  105. 

B.  7a.   Abolfeds  Excei^  p.  42.    Jdatth.  ^  See  Bohadiii,  p.  270. 

Ptfii,  p.  145.    Fuller's  Holy  War,  b.  iL  «  Ibid.  p.  193. 

c  46.  p.  106.  ^  Ibid.  p.  13. 

»  See  Bidiadin,  p.  70,  for  tbe  Templans  •  Ibid.  p.  27. 

•ad  p.  183,  for  the  Moaeolmana ;  alto  Ful-  '  Ibid.  p.  12, 13. 
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Day,  it  was  said  he  never  mounted  a  horse,  which  was  not  either 
given  away,  or  promised.^ 

Bohadin,  whom  he  employed  in  most  of  his  acts  of  munificeiice, 
relates,  that  all  who  approached  him  were  sensible  of  its  effects; 
nay,  that  he  exceeded  in  his  donations  even  the  unreasonable 
wishes  of  the  petitioners,  although  he  was  never  heard  to  boast 
of  any  favour  that  he  had  conferred.'* 

The  effect  of  such  immense  liberality  was,  that,  when  he  died, 
out  of  all  the  vast  revenues  of  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Oriental  Pro- 
vinces, and  Arabia  Felix,  there  was  no  more  left  in  his  treasuiy 
than  forty-seven  pieces  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold ;  so  that  they 
were  forced  to  borrow  money,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hu 
funeral.* 

As  to  the  facts  respecting  the  Western  crusaders  at  this  pe- 
riod, and  particularly  Saladin^s  great  antagonist,  Richard  CoBor 
de  Leon,  these  are  subjects  reserved,  till  we  come  to  the  LatinSi 
or  Franks. 

We  shall  now  say  something  concerning  Arabian  poetry  and 
works  of  invention,  adding,  withal,  a  few  more  anecdotes  relative 
to  their  manners  and  character. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ARABIAN  POETRY,  AND  WORKS  OF  INVENTION FACfTS  RJBLATIVE  TO 

THEIR  MANNERS  AND  CHARACTERS. 

Arabian  poetry  is  so  immense  a  field,  that  he  who  enters  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  lost.  It  was  their  favourite  study  long  before 
the  time  of  Mahomet,  and  many  poems  are  still  extant  of  an 
earlier  era.''  So  much  did  they  value  themselves  upon  the  ele- 
gance of  their  compositions,  that  they  called  their  neighbours, 
and  more  particularly  the  Persians,  Barbarians.'  It  seems  un- 
fortunate for  these  last,  that  the  old  Greeks  should  have  distin- 
guished them  by  the  same  appellation.'" 

If  we  reckon  among  pieces  of  poetry,  not  the  metrical  only, 
but  those  also  the  mere  efforts  of  invention  and  imagination, 
(such  as  the  incomparable  Telemachus,  of  the  truly  eloquent 
Fenelon,)  we  may  justly  range  in  this  class  the  Arabian  Nights^ 
and  the  Turkish  Tales.     They  are  valuable,  not  only  for  ex- 

■    f  See  Bohadin,  p.  13 ;  the  same  book,  in  ^  See  Schultent,  in  hi*  Mommiente  te- 

the  extract  from  Abulfeda,  p.  62.  tustiora  Arabis,  Lngd.  Bat.  1740,  where 

^  See  Bohad.  p.  ]  3.  there  will  be  found  fragments  of  poetry 

*  See  Bohadin,  p.  5. 13.  and,  in  the  same  many  centuries  before  Mahomet,  and  some 

book,  the  extracts  from  Abidfeda,  p.  62.  said  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Sob* 

Abulpharagins,  p.  277.    See  Fuller^s  cha-  mon. 

racter  of  Saladin,  Holy  War,  b.  iiL  c.  14.  as  *  Vid.  Pocockii  Not  in  Camnm  Togiai, 

also  the  above  extracts,  and  Abulphaiagius,  p.  5 ;  and  Abulled.  p.  194. 

both  under  the  same  pages.  "  See  Isocrates,  Plato,  Dam»theDe%  hL 
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hibitinflp  a  picture  of  Oriental  manners  during  the  splendour  of 
the  caliphate,  but  for  inculcating,  in  many  instances,  a  useful 
sod  instructive  moral.  Nothing  can  be  better  written  than  the 
Tale  of  Alnaschar,  to  illustrate  that  important  part  of  the  Stoic 
moral,  the  fatal  consequence  of  not  resisting  our  fancies." 

They  were  fond  of  the  fabulous  and  allegorical,  and  loved  to 
represent  under  that  form  the  doctrines  they  most  favoured*- 
They  &voured  no  doctrine  more  than  that  of  each  individual's 
inevitable  destiny.  Let  us  see  after  what  manner  they  conveyed 
this  doctrine. 

*'  They  tell  us,  that  as  Solomon  (whom  they  supposed  a  ma- 
gician from  his  superior  wisdom)  was  one  day  walking  with  a 
person  in  Palestine,  his  companion  said  to  him  with  some  horror, 
*  What  ugly  being  is  that  which  approaches  us  ?  I  do  not  like  his 
visage ;  send  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  the  remotest  mountain  of  India.^ 
Solomon  complied,  and  the  very  moment  he  was  sent  off,  the 
ugly  being  arrived.  ^  Solomon,  (said  the  being,)  how  came  that 
fellow  here!  I  was  to  have  fetched  him  from  the  remotest 
mountain  of  India.^  Solomon  answered,  ^  Angel  of  Death,  thou 
wilt  find  him  there.**  '^^ 

I  may  add  to  this  that  elegant  fiction  concerning  the  self- 
taught  philosopher  Hai  £bn  Yokdan,  who,  being  supposed  to 
have  been  cast  an  infant  on  a  desert  island,  is  made  by  various 
incidents  (some  possible,  but  all  ingenious)  to  ascend  gradually,, 
as  he  grew  up  in  solitude,  to  the  sublime  of  all  philosophy, 
natural,  moral,  and  divine.^ 

But  this  last  was  the  production  of  a  more  refined  period,  when 
they  had  adopted  the  philosophy  of  other  nations.  In  their 
earlier  days  of  empire  they  valued  no  literature  but  their  own, 
as  we  have  learned  from  the  celebrated  story,  already  related, 
concerning  Omar,  Amrus,  and  the  library  at  Alexandria.'* 

The  same  Omar,  after  the  same  Amrus  had  conquered  the 
vast  province  of  Egypt,  and  given  (according  to  the  custom  of 
those  early  times)  many  proofs  of  personal  strength  and  valour,, 
the  same  Omar  (I  say)  was  desirous  to  see  the  sword  by  which 
Amrus  had  performed  so  many  wonders.  Having  taken  it  into 
his  hand,  and  found  it  no  better  than  any  other  sword,  he  re- 
turned it  with  contempt,  and  averred,  ^^it  was  good  for  nothing.^ 
**  You  say  true,  sir,'^  replied  Amrus;  "for  you  demanded  to  see 
the  sword,  not  the  arm  that  wielded  it :  while  that  was  wanting, 
the  sword  was  no  better  than  the  sword  of  Pharezdacus.^ 

Now  Pharezdacus  was,  it  seems,  a  poet,  famous  for  his  fine 

*  A  cnriout  and  accurato  renion  of  this        ®  This  tale  was  told  me  by  Dr*  Gregoiy 

admirable  tale  is  printed  at  Oxford,  in  a  Sharpe,  late  master  of  the  Temple^  well 

Grammar  of  the  Arabic  language  ;  a  version  known  for  his  knowledge  in  Oriental  lite- 

which  gives  us  too  much  reason  to  lament  ratnre. 

our  imperfect  view  of  those  other  ingenious        p  Sec  Pococke^s  edition  of  this  work, 

fictions,  so    obscurely    transmitted  to  us  Oxon.  1671. 
through  a  French  mediunu  *<  See  before,  p.  468b  478. 
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deecription  of  a  sword,  but  not  equally  famous  for  his  peraonal 
prowess."^ 

It  is  a  singular  instance  of  their  attention  to  hospitality,  tliat 
they  used  to  kindle  fires  by  night,  upon  hills  near  their  camps, 
to  conduct  wandering  travellers  to  a  place  of  refuge.* 

Such  an  attention  to  this  daty  naturally  brings  to  our  miod 
what  EumsBUS  in  the  Odyssey  says  to  Ulysses : 

Bciwy  iertfiriauh  wpibs  y^  AtSs  tltrir  Sirarrtt 

Eciyoi.  *09tfff.  8.  56. 

**  Stianger,  I  dare  not  with  duhononr  treat 

A  stnmger,  tho*  a  wone  than  thoa  should  come ; 

For  stiangen  all  belong  to  Jo?e.** 

Nor  are  there  wanting  other  instances  of  resemblance  to  the 
age  of  Homer.  When  Ibrahim,  a  dangerous  competitor  of  the 
caliph  Almanzur,  had  in  a  decisive  battle  been  mortally  wounded, 
and  his  friends  were  endeavouring  to  carry  him  off,  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  enemy  prevailed,  overpowered  his 
friends,  and  gained  what  they  contended  for,  the  body  of  Ibrahim. 
The  resemblance  between  this  story,  and  that  respecting  the 
body  of  Patroclns,  is  a  fact  too  obvious  to  be  more  than  hinted/ 

In  an  earlier  period,  when  Moawigea  (the  competitor  of  the 
great  Ali)  was  pressed  in  a  battle,  and  had  just  begun  to  fly,  he 
IS  reported  to  have  rallied  upon  the  strength  of  certain  verses, 
which  at  that  critical  instant  occurred  to  his  memory.  The 
verses  were  these,  as  we  attempt  to  translate  them : 

When  direfol  soenet  of  death  appear. 
And  fill  thy  fluttering  heart  witii  fear: 
Say — ^Heart !  be  fini ;  the  etonn  endure ; 
For  evilfl  ever  find  a  cure. 
Their  memory,  should  we  Vcape,  will  pleaae  ; 
Or,  ahonld  we  ML,  we  deep  at  eaie." 

This  naturally  suggests  to  every  lover  of  Homer,  what  is  said 
by  Ulysses : 

T^XaBi  ^,  KffMf  lai  mbm^vw  dA\o  v^  IrA^f 

"HiAwri  T^,  5rc,  icr.A.  'OSint.  T.  18. 

''Endnre  it,  heart;  fiir  wone  thoo  halt cndined 
In  daya  of  yore^  whe%**  &e« 

Such  resemblances  as  these  prove  a  probable  connection  be- 
tween the  manners  of  the  Araoians,  and  those  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  There  are  other  resemblances,  which,  as  they  respect 
not  only  Greek  authors^  but  Roman,  are  perhaps  no  more  than 
casual. 

Thus  an  Arabian  poet : 

r  PoGOck.  Notae  in  Carm.  Togr.  p.  184.  *  See  Abulfeda,  p.  14a 

•  Ejosd.  Carm.  'TDgni,  p^  111.  «  Ibid.  p.  91. 
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Hones  and  wealth  we  know  you>re  none ; 
Let  then  your  eloquence  atone 
For  fortune^s  fiailnre.* 

What  the  Arabian  says  of  his  friend,  Horace  says  of  himfielf : 

Donarem  paterae,  grataqne  commodua, 

Cenaorine,  meis,  UK,  Od,  8.  L  It. 

Another  of  their  poets  has  the  following  sentiment : 

Who  fondly  can  himself  deceive. 
And  venture  reason^s  rules  to  leave ; 
Who  dares,  thro*  ignorance,  aspire 
To  that,  which  no  one  can  acquire ; 
To  spotless  fame,  to  solid  health. 
To  firm  unalienahle  wealth  ; 
Each  wish  he  forms,  will  surely  find 
A  wish  denied  to  human  kind  J 

Here  we  read  the  Stoic  description  of  things  not  in  our  power, 
and  the  consequence  of  pursuing  them,  as  if  they  were  thmgs  in 
our  power ;  concerning  which  fatal  mistake,  see  Epictetus,  either 
in  the  original,  or  in  Mrs.  Carter's  valuable  translation.  The  En- 
chiridion, we  know,  begins  with  this  very  doctrine. 

There  is  a  fine  precept  among  the  Arabians:  '^Let  him  to 
whom  the  gate  of  good  fortune  is  opened,  seize  his  opportunity; 
for  he  knoweth  not  how  soon  it  may  be  shut/' 

Compare  this  with  those  admired  lines  in  Shakspeare, 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  afiairs  of  men. 

Which  taken  at  the  flood,  &c  JoL  C«l  act  iv.  sc  5. 

Though  the  metaphors  differ,  the  sentiment  is  the  same.' 

In  the  comment  on  the  verses  of  Tograi  we  meet  an  Arabic 
sentiment,  which  says,  that  ^^a  friend  is  another  self.''  The 
same  elegant  thought  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  and  that  in 
the  same  words :  "Eotl  yap  6  ^tKo^  aXXo9  airS^,^ 

After  the  preceding  instances  of  Arabian  genius,  the  following 
perhaps  may  give  a  sample  of  their  manners  and  character. 

On  a  rainy  day,  the  caliph  Al-Mostasem  happened,  as  he  was 
riding,  to  wander  Arom  his  attendants.  While  he  was  thus 
alone,  he  found  an  old  man,  whose  ass,  laden  with  fagots,  had 
just  cast  his  burden,  and  was  mired  in  a  slough.  As  the  old  man 
was  standing  in  a  state  of  perplexity,  the  caliph  quitted  his  horse, 
and  went  to  helping  up  the  ass.  ^^  In  the  name  of  my  father  and 
my  mother,  I  beseech  thee,"  said  the  old  man,  ^^do  not  spoil  thy 
clothes."  ^*  That  is  nothing  to  thee,"  replied  the  caliph ;  who, 
after  having  helped  up  the  ass,  replaced  the  fagots,  and  washed 
his  hands,  got  again  upon  his  horse ;  the  old  man  in  the  mean 
time  crying  out,  "Oh  youth,  may  God  reward  thee  !"  Soon  after 

«  Abulfeda,  p.  279.  '  work,  p.  439. 

1  Ibid.  *  Arist  Ethic.  Nicom.  z.  4.  and  Not. 

*  Bohadin  Vit.  Salad,  p.  7^    Of  this    in  Caim.  Tograi,  p.  25. 
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this,  the  caliph'^s  company  overtook  him,  whom  he  generously 
commanded  to  present  the  old  man  with  a  noble  largess  of  gold.^ 

To  this  instance  of  generosity  we  subjoin  another  of  resent- 
ment. 

The  Grecian  emperors  used  to  pay  the  caliphs  a  tribute.  This 
the  emperor  Nicephorus  would  pay  no  longer;  and  not  only 
that,  but  requiring  the  caliph  in  a  haughty  manner  to  refand  ail 
he  had  received,  added  that,  if  he  reftised,  the  sword  should  de- 
cide the  controversy.  The  caliph  had  no  sooner  read  the  letter, 
than,  inflamed  with  rage,  he  inscribes  upon  the  back  of  it  the 
following  answer. 

^^  In  the  name  of  the  most  merciful  God :  from  Harun,  prince 
of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  dog  of  the  Romans.  I  have  read 
thy  epistle,  thou  son  of  an  unbelieving  mother :  to  which,  what 
thou  shalt  behold,  and  not  what  thou  shalt  hear,  shall  serve  for 


an  answer.'*' 


He  immediately  upon  the  very  day  decamped,  marched  as  far 
as  Heraclia,  and,  filling  all  things  with  rapine  and  slaughter,  ex- 
torted from  Nicephorus  the  performance  of  his  contract.*^ 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  a  calmer  magnanimity.  In  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  after  Mahomet,  one  Jacnb,  from 
being  originally  a  brazier,  had  made  himself  master  of  some  fine 
provinces,  which  he  governed  at  will,  though  professing  (like  the 
Eastern  governors  of  later  times)  a  seeming  deference  to  his 
proper  sovereign. 

The  caliph,  not  satisfied  with  this  apparent  submission,  sent  a 
legate  to  persuade  him  into  a  more  perfect  obedience.  Jacub, 
who  was  then  ill,  sent  for  the  legate  into  his  presence,  and  there 
shewed  him  three  things,  which  he  had  prepared  for  his  inspeo- 
tion — ^a  sword,  some  black  barley  bread,  and  a  bundle  of  onions. 
He  then  informed  the  legate,  that,  should  he  die  of  his  present 
disorder,  the  caliph  in  such  case  would  find  no  further  trouble. 
But  if  the  contrary  should  happen,  there  could  be  then  no  arbi- 
trator to  decide  between  them,  excepting  that,  pointing  to  the 
sword.  He  added,  that  if  fortune  should  prove  adverse,  should 
he  be  conquered  by  the  caliph,  and  stripped  of  his  possessions, 
he  was  then  resolved  to  return  to  his  ancient  frugality,  pointing 
to  the  black  bread  and  the  bundle  of  onions.^ 

To  former  instances  of  munificence  we  add  the  following, 
concerning  the  celebrated  Almamun.' 

Being  once  at  Damascus,  and  in  great  want  of  money,  he  com- 

Elained  of  it  to  his  brother  Mostasem.  His  brother  assured  him 
e  should  have  money  in  a  few  days,  and  sent  immediately  for 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  from  the  revenues  of  those  pro- 
vinces which  he  governed  in  the  name  of  his  brother.  When 
the  money  arrived,  brought  by  the  royal  beasts  of  burden,  Al- 

^  Abulphangiiu,  p.  IG6.  <>  AbuUeda,  p.  214. 

•  Abulfeda,  p.  160,  167.  «  Ilnd.  p.  826. 
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BiaiDiin  invited  Jahia  the  8oq  of  Actam,  one  of  his  favonrites,  to 
attend  him  on  horseback,  and  view  what  was  brought.  They 
weDt,  accordingly,  and  beheld  the  treasure  arranged  in  the  finest 
order,  and  the  camels,  too,  which  had  brought  it,  richly  deco- 
rated. The  prince  admired  both  the  quantity  of  the  money  and 
the  elegance  of  the  show ;  and  as  his  courtiers  looked  on  with 
no  less  admiration,  he  bid  them  be  of  good  cheer.  Then  turning 
about  to  Jahia,  ^^  0 1  Abu  Mahommed,^  says  he,  ^^  we  should  be 
sordid,  indeed,  were  we  to  depart  hence  with  all  this  money,  as 
if  it  were  scraped  up  for  ourselves  alone,  whilst  our  longing  friends 
look  on  to  no  purpose."*^  Calling,  therefore,  immediately  for  a 
notary,  he  commands  him  to  write  down  for  such  a  family  so 
many  thousands,  for  such  a  £unily  so  many,  and  so  on,  never 
stopping  till,  out  of  the  thirty  thousand  pieces,  he  had  given 
away  twenty-four  thousand,  without  so  much  as  taking  his  foot 
out  of  the  stirrup/ 

From  munificence  we  pass  to  another  quality,  which,  though 
less  amiable,  is  not  less  striking  and  popular,  I  mean  magni-^ 
ficence. 

The  splendour  of  the  caliph  Moctader,  when  he  received  the 
ambassador  of  the  Greek  emperor  at  Bagdad,  seems  hardly 
credible.  We  relate  it  from  one  of  their  historians,  precisely  as 
we  find  it. 

The  caliph^s  whole  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  under 
arms,  which  together  made  a  body  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men.  His  state-officers  stood  near  him  in  the  most 
splendid  apparel,  their  belts  shining  with  gold  and  gems.  Near 
them  were  seven  thousand  eunuchs ;  four  thousand  white,  the 
remainder  of  them  black.  The  porters,  or  door-keepers,  were  in 
number  seven  hundred.  Barges  and  boats  with  the  most  superb 
decoration  were  swimming  on  the  Tigris.  Nor  was  the  palace 
itself  less  splendid,  in  which  were  hung  up  thirty-eight  thousand 
pieces  of  tapestry ;  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  of  which  were 
of  silk,  embroidered  with  gold.  The  carpets  on  the  floor  were 
twenty-two  thousand.  An  hundred  lions  were  brought  out,  with 
a  keeper  to  each  lion. 

Among  the  other  spectacles  of  rare  and  stupendous  luxury, 
was  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver,  which  opened  itself  into  eighteen 
larger  branches,  upon  which,  and  the  other  less  branches,  sat 
birds  of  every  sort,  made  also  of  gold  and  silver.  The  tree  glit- 
tered with  leaves  of  the  same  metals,  and  while  its  branches, 
through  machinery,  appeared  to  move  of  themselves,  the  several 
birds  upon  them  warbled  their  proper  and  natural  notes. 

When  the  Greek  ambassador  was  introduced  to  the  caliph,  he 
was  led  by  the  vizier  through  all  this  magnificence.' 

But  besides  magnificence  of  this  kind,  which  was  at  best  but 

'  Abulfeda,  p.  189.  the  Chmtian  en,  happened  in  the  year 

f  Abul£Mla,  p.  237.    Thii,  accocding  to    917. 
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temporary,  the  caliphs  gave  instances  of  grandeur  more  perma- 
nent. Some  of  them  provided  public  buildings  for  the  receptioo 
of  travellers,  supplied  the  roads  with  wells  and  watering-pku^es, 
measured  out  the  distances  by  columns  of  stone,  and  established 
posts  and  couriers.  Others  repaired  old  temples,  or  built  mag- 
nificent new  ones.  The  provision  of  snow  (which  in  hot  ooontries 
is  almost  a  necessary)  was  not  forgotten.  Add  to  this,  forams, 
or  public  places  for  merchants  to  assemble;  infirmaries;  ob- 
servatories, with  proper  instruments  for  the  use  of  astronomers; 
libraries,  schools,  and  colleges  for  students;  together  with  so- 
cieties, instituted  for  philosophical  inquiry.^ 

In  the  accoimt  of  the  Escurial  Arabic  manuscripts,  latdy  given 
by  the  learned  Oasiri,  it  appears  that  the  public  libraries  in  Spain, 
when  under  the  Arabian  princes,  were  no  fewer  than  eey&kij :  a 
noble  help  this  to  literature,  when  copies  of  books  were  so  care 
and  expensive.' 

A  transaction  between  one  of  the  caliph  of  Bagdad'^s  ambas- 
sadors and  the  court  of  Constantinople  is  here  subjoined,  in  order 
to  illustrate  the  then  manners,  both  of  the  ambassador  and  the 
court. 

As  this  court  was  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  imperial  one  under 
the  Caesars,  it  still  retained,  (as  was  natural,)  after  its  dominions 
were  so  much  lessened,  an  attachment  to  that  pomp  and  those 
minute  ceremonials,  which  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  it  had  been 
able  to  enforce.  It  was  an  afiSection  for  this  shadow  of  grandeur, 
when  the  substance  was  in  a  manner  gone,  that  induced  the  em- 
peror Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  to  write  no  less  than  a  large 
folio  book  upon  its  ceremonials.^ 

It  was  in  consequence  of  the  same  principles,  that  the  above 
ambassador,  though  coming  from  the  caliph,  was  told  to  make  a 
humble  obeisance,  as  he  approached  the  Q-recian  emperor.  This 
the  ambassador  (who  had  his  national  pride  also)  absolutely  re- 
vising, it  was  ingeniously  contrived  that  he  should  be  introduced 
to  the  emperor  through  a  door  so  very  low,  as  might  oblige  him, 
however  unwillingly,  to  make  the  obeisance  required.  The  am- 
bassador, when  he  arrived,  no  sooner  saw  the  door,  than  he  com- 


^  Many  things  are  enumerated  in  this  For  infirmariea,  Abnlphur.  p.  210.  34S. 

pUBgraph,  to  confirm  which  we  subjoin  For    obsenratoiiea,  public    tdiooli,  Ac 

the    following    references    among    manj  Abulphar.  p.  216. 

omitted.  For  learned  societies*  Abnlpbai.  p.  217. 

For  buildings  to   accommodate    travel-  Abulfed.  p.  181,  182,  183.  210.  274.    Bo- 

lers.    Abnlfed.  p.  154.    Abulphar.  p.  815,  hadin  Vit  Salad,  p.  25. 

316.  Among  their  philosophical  tniuaetioos 

For  wells  upon  the  road,  waterinff-places,  was  a  mensuration  of  me  eartb^  dicnm- 
and  mile-stonea,  Abulfed.  p.  154  ;  tor  posts  ferencc,  made  bj  order  of  the  cafiph  Al- 
and couriers,  the  same,  p.  157.  283.  mamun,  which  the  jbnmght  to  about  twenty- 

For  temples,  Abullbd.  p.  125.  Abulphar.  four  thousand  miles, 

p.  210.  315,  316.  i  Vid.  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hiqian.  toL  il 

For  snow,  Abulfed.  p.  154.     Abulphar.  p.  71.  Matriti,  1770. 

p.  261.    Bohadin,  p.  70.  ^^  See  before,  p.  47 1»  note.  «k 
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prehended  the  contrivance,  and  with  great  readiness  turned  about, 
and  entered  the  room  backward.' 

We  have  said  little  concerning  eminent  Arabians  during  this 
period  in  Spain.  Yet  that  we  may  not  be  wholly  silent,  we 
shall  mention  one  fact  concerning  Averroes,  the  famous  philoso- 
pher and  lawyer,  who  was  born  at  Corduba  in  the  eleventh 
century. 

As  he  was  lecturing  one  day  In  the  college  of  lawyers,  a  slave, 
belonging  to  one  who  was  his  enemy,  came  and  whispered  him. 
Averroes  turning  round,  and  saying,  ^^  Well,  well,^  the  company 
believed  the  slave  had  brought  him  a  message  from  his  master. 
The  next  day  the  slave  returned,  implored  his  pardon,  and 
publicly  confessed  that,  when  he  had  whispered  him,  he  had 
spoken  a  slander.  ^^  Grod  forgive  thee,""  replied  Averroes ;  ^'  thou 
hast  publicly  shewn  me  to  be  a  patient  man ;  and  as  for  thy  in- 
jury, it  is  not  worthy  of  notice.  "*  Averroes  after  this  gave  him 
money,  adding  withal  this  monition,  ^^  What  thou  hast  done  to 
me,  do  not  do  to  another.'' " 

And  here,  before  we  conclude  this  chapter,  we  cannot  help 
confessing,  that  the  facts  we  have  related  are  not  always  ar- 
ranged in  the  strict  order  of  chronology. 

The  modes,  indeed,  of  history  (if  these  chapters  merit  that 
name)  appear  to  be  different.  There  is  a  mode  which  we  may 
call  historical  declamation ;  a  mode  where  the  author,  dwelling 
little  upon  facts,  indulges  himself  in  various  and  copious  re- 
flections. 

Whatever  good  (if  any)  may  be  derived  from  this  method,  it 
is  not  likely  to  give  us  much  knowledge  of  facts. 

Another  mode  is  that  which  I  call  general,  or  rather  public 
history ;  a  mode  abundant  in  facts,  where  treaties  and  alliances, 
battles  and  sieges,  marches  and  retreats,  are  accurately  retailed ; 
together  with  dates,  descriptions,  tables,  plans,  and  aH  the  col* 
lateral  helps,  both  of  chronology  and  geography. 

In  this,  no  doubt,  there  is  utility.  Yet  the  sameness  of  the 
events  resembles  not  a  little  the  sameness  of  human  bodies.  One 
head,  two  shoulders,  two  legs,  &c.  seem  equally  to  characterize 
an  European  and  an  African ;  a  native  of  Old  Rome,  and  a  native 
of  Modem. 

A  third  species  of  history  still  behind,  is  that  which  gives  a 
sample  of  sentiments  and  manners. 

If  the  account  of  these  last  be  faithful,  it  cannot  fail  being  in- 
structive, since  we  view  through  these  the  interior  of  human  na- 
ture. It  is  by  these  we  perceive  what  sort  of  animal  man  is ; 
so  that  while  not  only  Europeans  are  distinguished  from  Asiatics, 
but  English  from  French,  French  from  Italians,  and  (what  is 
still  more)  every  individual  from  his  neighbour,  we  view  at  the 
same  time  one  nature,  which  is  common  to  them  all. 

1  Abi^phar.  ■"  Fabric.  BibL  Qnec.  toL  aii  p.  2S3»  284. 
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Horace  informs  U8  that  a  drama,  where  the  sentiments  and 
manners  are  well  preserved,  will  please  the  audience  more  than 
a  pompous  fable  where  they  are  wanting."  Perhaps  what  is  tme 
in  dramatic  composition,  is  not  less  true  in  historical. 

Plutarch,  among  the  Greek  historians,  appears  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  have  merited  this  praise.  So  likewise  Bohadin  among 
the  Arabians,  and  to  him  we  add  Abulpharagius  and  Abulfeda, 
from  whom  so  many  facts  in  these  chapters  are  taken. 

Nor  ought  I  to  omit  (as  I  shall  soon  refer  to  them)  some  of 
our  best  monkish  historians,  though  prone  upon  occasion  to  de- 
generate into  the  incredible.  As  they  often  lived  during  the 
times  which  they  described,  it  was  natural  they  should  paint 
the  life  and  the  manners  which  they  saw. 

A  single  chapter  more  will  finish  all  we  have  to  say  concerning 
the  Arabians. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

ARABIANS    FAVOURED    MEUICINB    AND   ASTROLOGY FACTS  RELATIVE  TO 

THESE  TWO  SUBJECTS THEY  VALUED  KNOWLEDGE,  BUT  HAD  NO  IDEAS 

OF   CIVIL    LIBERTY THE   MEAN    EXIT   OF   THEIR   LAST   CALIPH,  MOS" 

TASEM END    OF    THEIR    EMPIRE    IN    ASIA    AND    IN    SPAIN THEIB 

PRESENT  WRETCHED  DEGENERACY  IN  AFRICA ^AN  ANBCDOTB. 

The  Arabians  favoured  medicine  and  astrology,  and  many  of 
their  princes  had  professors  of  each  sort  usually  near  their  per- 
sons. Self-love,  a  natural  passion,  led  them  to  respect  the  art 
of  healing ;  fear,  another  natural  passion,  made  them  anxious  to 
know  the  future ;  and  superstition  believed  there  were  men,  who, 
by  knowing  the  stars,  could  discover  it. 

We  shall  first  say  something  concerning  medicine,®  which  we 
are  sorry  to  couple  with  so  futile  an  imposture. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  prescriber  of  medicines  and 
the  provider,  that  is  to  say,  in  common  words,  the  physician  and 
the  apothecary,  were  characters  anciently  united  ia  the  same 
person.  The  following  fact  proves  the  contrary,  at  least  among 
the  Orientals. 

In  an  army  commanded  by  Aphshin,  an  officer  of  the  caliph 
Al-Mostasem,  it  happened  that  Aphshin  and  the  army  physician, 
Zacharias,  were  discoursing  together.  ^^I  assert,*^^  says  Zacharias, 
^'  you  can  send  for  nothing  from  an  apothecary,  but,  whether  he 
has  it  or  has  it  not,  he  will  affirm  that  he  has.*"  Aphshin,  willing 
to  make  the  trial,  bids  them  bring  him  a  catalogue  of  unknown 
people,  and  transcribing  out  of  it  about  twenty  of  their  names, 
sends  messengers  to  the  apothecaries  to  provide  him  those  medi- 

"  Sup.  p.  445t,  in  the  note.  ^  Abulphar.  pw  160. 
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cines.  A  few  confessed  they  knew  no  such  medicines;  others 
affirmed  they  knew  them  well,  and  taking  the  money  from  the 
messengers,  gave  them  something  out  of  their  shops.  Aphshin, 
upon  this,  called  them  together,  permitted  those  who  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  the  medicines  to  remain  in  the  camp,  and  com- 
manded the  rest  that  instant  to  depart.^ 

The  following  story  is  more  interesting. 

The  caliph  Mottawakkel  had  a  physician  belonging  to  him, 
who  was  a  Christian,  named  Honain.  One  day,  after  some  other 
incidental  conversation,  ^^I  would  have  thee,^^  says  the  caliph, 
*^  teach  me  a  prescription,  by  which  I  may  take  off  any  enemy  I 
please,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  it  should  never  be  discovered.*** 
Honain,  declining  to  give  an  answer,  and  pleading  ignorance,  was 
imprisoned. 

Being  brought  again,  after  a  yearns  interval,  into  the  caliph^s 
presence,  and  still  persisting  in  his  ignorance,  though  threatened 
with  death,  the  caliph  smiled  upon  him,  and  said,  ^^  Be  of  good 
cheer;  we  were  only  willing  to  try  thee,  that  we  might  have  the 
greater  confidence  in  thee.^ 

As  Honain  upon  this  bowed  down  and  kissed  the  earth, 
"  What  hinderea  thee,^'  says  the  caliph,  "  from  granting  our  re- 
quest, when  thou  sawest  us  appear  so  ready  to  perform  what  we 
had  threatened  l""  "  Two  things,'^  replied  Honain ;  "  my  reli- 
gion, and  my  profession :  my  religion,  which  commands  me  to 
do  good  to  my  enemies ;  my  profession,  which  was  purely  insti- 
tuted for  the  benefit  of  mankind.^  "Two  noble  laws,''  said 
the  caliph ;  and  immediately  presented  him  (according  to  the 
Eastern  usage)  with  rich  garments  and  a  sum  of  money.^ 

The  same  caliph  was  once  sitting  upon  a  bench  with  another 
of  his  physicians,  named  Bactish,  who  was  dressed  in  a  tunic  of 
rich  silk,  but  which  happened  on  the  edge  to  have  a  small  rent. 
The  caliph,  entering  into  discourse  with  him,  continued  playing 
with  this  rent,  till  he  had  made  it  reach  up  to  his  girdle.  In 
the  course  of  their  conversation,  the  caliph  asked  him,  "  How  he 
could  determine  when  a  person  was  so  mad  as  to  require  being 
bound  r  "  We  bind  him,  replies  Bactish, "  when  things  proceed 
to  that  extremity,  that  he  tears  the  tunic  of  his  physician  up  to 
the  girdle.''  The  caliph  fell  backward  in  a  fit  of  laughing,  and 
ordered  Bactish  (as  he  had  ordered  Honain)  a  present  of  rich 
garments,  and  a  donation  in  money .'^ 

That  such  freedom  of  conversation  was  not  always  checked, 
may  appear  from  the  following,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
narrative. 

The  caliph  Al-wathick  was  once  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line, 
upon  a  raft  in  the  river  Tigris.  As  he  happened  to  catch 
nothing,  he  turned  about  to  his  physician  John,  the  son  of 
Misna,  then  sitting  near  him,  and  said  a  little  sharply,  "  Thou 

P  Abulphar.  p.  167.  ^  Ibid.  p.  172,  173.  ^  IWd.  p.  171. 
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unlucky  fellow,  get  thee  gone.^  *^  Gcymmander  of  the  futhful,^ 
replies  his  physician,  ^^  say  not  what  is  absurd.  That  John,  the 
son  of  Misna,  whose  father  was  an  obscure  man,  and  whose 
mother  was  purchased  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver ;  whom  fortune 
has  so  far  favoured,  that  he  has  been  admitted  to  the  society 
and  familiarity  of  caliphs ;  who  is  so  overpowered  with  the  good 
things  of  life,  as  to  have  obtained  from  them  that  to  which  even 
his  hopes  did  not  aspire ;  that  he  (I  say)  should  be  an  unlucky 
fellow,  is  surely  something  most  absurd. 

^^  However,  if  the  commander  of  the  faithful  would  have  me 
tell  him,  who  is  unlucky,  I  will  inform  him.""  "  And  who  is  he!'* 
says  the  caliph.  ^^  The  man,"*^  replied  John,  '^  who  being  sprung 
from  four  caliphs,  and  being  then  raised  through  Grod  to  the 
caliphate  himself,  can  leave  his  caliphate  and  his  palaces,  and  in 
the  middle  of  the  Tigris  sit  upon  a  paltry  raft,  twenty  cubits 
broad  and  as  many  long,  without  the  least  assurance  that  a 
stormy  blast  may  not  sink  him ;  resembling,  too,  by  his  employ, 
the  poorest,  the  worst  fellows  in  the  world ;  I  mean  fishermen.^ 

The  prince  on  this  singular  discourse  only  remarked,  ^'My 
companion  I  find  is  moved,  if  my  presence  did  not  restrain 
him."' 

Another  instance  of  lenity  I  must  not  omit,  though  in  a  later 
period,  and  in  another  country.  When  Al-azis  was  sultan  of 
Egypt,  a  poet  there  wrote  a  scandalous  invective  upon  him  and 
his  vizier.  The  vizier  complained,  and  repeated  the  verses  to 
Al-azis,  to  whom  the  Sultan  thus  replied:  ^^I  perceive,'"  says 
he,  ^^  that  in  this  invective  V  have  my  share  along  with  ydu :  in 
pardoning  it,  y6u  shall  have  your  share  along  with  m^.**^^ 

We  are  now,  as  we  promised,  to  mention  astrology,  which 
seems  to  have  been  connected  in  its  origin  with  astronomy* 
Philosophers,  men  of  veracity,  studied  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and 
it  was  upon  their  labours  that  impostors  built  astrology. 

The  following  facts,  however,  notwithstanding  its  temporary 
credit,  seem  not  much  in  its  favour. 

When  Al-wathick  (the  caliph  whom  we  have  just  mentioned) 
was  dangerously  ill,  he  sent  for  his  astrologers,  one  of  whom, 
pretending  to  inquire  into  his  destiny,  pronounced  that  from  that 
day  he  would  live  fifty  years.  He  did  not  however  live  beyond 
ten  days." 

A  few  years  after,  the  same  pretenders  to  prediction  said, 
that  a  vast  number  of  countries  would  be  destroyed  by  floods ; 
that  the  rains  would  be  immense,  and  the  rivers  mr  exceed  their 
usual  boundaries. 

Men  began  upon  this  to  prepare ;  to  expect  inundations  with 
terror;  and  to  betake  themselves  into  places  which  might 
protect  them  by  their  altitude. 

The  event  was  far  from  corresponding  either  to  the  threats  of 

*  Abulphang.  p.  168.  (  Ibid.  p.  219.  "  Ibid.  p.  168. 
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the  prophets  or  to  the  fears  of  the  yulgar.  The  rain  that 
season  was  so  remarkably  small,  and  so  many  springs  and 
rivers  were  absorbed  by  the  drought,  that  public  supplications 
for  rain  were  many  times  made  in  the  city  of  Bagdad/ 

We  must  however  confess  that,  notwithstanding  these  and 
many  other  such  failures,  astrologers  still  maintained  their 
ground,  gained  admittance  for  many  years  into  the  courts  of 
these  princes,  and  were  consulted  by  many,  who  appear  not  to 
have  wanted  abilities. 

As  the  West  of  Europe  learned  astronomy  from  these  Arabians, 
so  astrology  appears  to  have  attended  it,  and  to  have  been  much 
esteemed  auring  centuries  not  remote,  through  Germany,  Italy, 
France,  &c. 

Even  so  late  as  the  days  of  cardinal  Mazarine,  when  that 
minister  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  a  comet  happened  to  appear, 
there  were  not  wanting  flatterers  to  insinuate,  that  it  had  refer- 
ence to  him,  and  his  destiny.  The  cardinal  answered  them, 
with  a  manly  pleasantry,  ^^  Messieurs,  la  comete  me  fait  trop 
d'^honneun'^^ 

We  cannot  quit  these  Orientals  without  observing,  that,  though 
they  eagerly  coveted  the  fair  fruit  of  knowledge,  they  appear  to 
have  had  little  relish  for  the  fairer  fruit  of  liberty.  This  valu- 
able plant  seems  to  have  rarely  flourished  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Europe,  and  seldom  even  there,  but  in  particular  regions. 

It  has  appeared,  indeed,  from  the  fetcts  already  alleged,  that 
these  Eastern  princes  often  shewed  many  eminent  virtues ;  the 
virtues,  I  mean,  of  candour,  magnanimity,  afi*ability,  compassion, 
liberality,  justice,  and  the  like.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that 
either  they  or  their  subjects  ever  quitted  those  ideas  of  despotism 
and  servitude,  which  during  all  ages  appear  to  have  been  the 
characteristic  of  Oriental  dominion. 

As  all  things  human  naturally  decay,  so,  after  a  period  of 
more  than  five  centuries,  did  the  illustrious  race  of  the  Abasidsa. 
The  last  reigning  caliph  of  that  family,  Al-Mostasem,  wasting 
his  time  in  idleness  and  luxury,  and  that  without  the  least  judg- 
ment, or  consistency  in  the  conduct  of  his  empire ;  when  he  was 
told  of  the  formidable  approach  of  the  Tartars,  and  how  neces- 
sary it  was,  either  to  soothe  them  by  submission,  or  to  oppose 
them  by  force,  made,  in  answer  to  this  advice,  the  following 
mean  reply :  ^^  For  me,  Bagdad  suffices ;  which  they  will  not 
surely  think  too  much,  if  I  yield  them  the  other  provinces. 
They  will  not  invade  me  while  I  remain  there ;  for  this  is  my 
mansion,  and  the  place  of  my  abode.^ 

Little  did  these  poor  sentiments  avail.  Bagdad  soon  after 
was  taken,  and  he  himself,  having  basely  asked  permission  to 
approach  the  Tartar  prince,  appeared,  and  ofiered  him  dishes, 
filled  with  pearls  and  precious  stones.     These  the  Tartar  dich 

*  Abulpharag.  p.  181.    Abulfeda,  p.  222.  '  Bayle,  tur  la  Comete. 
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tributed  among  his  attendants,  and  a  few  days  after  put  the 
unhappy  caliph  to  death.' 

Bagdad  being  lost  by  this  fatal  event,  the  dignity  and  sove- 
reignty of  the  caliphs  were  no  more. 

The  name  indeed  remained  in  Egypt  under  the  Mamlucs,  but 
it  was  a  name  merely  of  honour,  as  those  other  princes  were 
absolute. 

It  even  continued  in  the  same  family  to  the  time  of  Selim, 
emperor  of  the  Turks.  When  that  emperor  in  1520  conquered 
Egypt,  and  destroyed  the  Mamlucs,  he  carried  the  caliph, 
whom  he  found  there,  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  It  was 
partly  in  this  last  city  and  partly  in  Egypt  that  this  caliph, 
when  degraded,  lived  upon  a  pension.  When  he  died,  the 
family  of  the  Abassidse,  once  so  illustrious,  and  which  had  borne 
the  title  of  Caliph  for  almost  eight  hundred  years,  sunk  with 
him  from  obscurity  into  oblivion.* 

When  the  Tartars  and  the  Turks  had  extinguished  the 
sovereignty  of  these  Arabians  in  the  East,  and  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Spaniards  had  driven  them  out  of  Spain,  the 
remainder  in  Africa  soon  degenerated ;  till  at  length,  under  the 
celebrated  Muly  Ismael,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  they 
sunk  into  a  state  of  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  abject  servitude, 
hardly  to  be  equalled  either  in  ancient  or  in  modem  history. 

But  I  say  nothing  concerning  them  during  this  unhappy 
period.  That  which  I  have  been  treating,  though  in  chronology 
a  middle  period,  was  to  them,  in  many  respects,  a  truly  golden 
one. 

I  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  following  anecdote,  so  far 
curious,  as  it  proves  that,  even  in  our  own  century,  the  taste 
among  the  Orientals  for  philosophy  was  not  totally  extinguished. 

In  the  year  1721,  a  Turkish  envoy  came  to  the  court  of 
France.  As  he  was  a  man  of  learning,  he  searched  through 
Paris  (though  in  vain)  for  the  Commentary  of  Averroes  upon 
Aristotle,  a  large  work  in  Latin,  containing  five  folio  volumes, 

Erinted  at  Venice  by  the  Juntae,  in  the  years  1552,  1553.  It 
appened  that,  visiting  the  king'^s  library,  he  saw  the  book  he 
wanted ;  and  seeing  it,  he  could  not  help  expressing  his  ardent 
wish  to  possess  it.  The  king  of  France,  hearing  what  had 
happened,  ordered  the  volumes  to  be  magnificently  bound,  and 
presented  him  by  his  librarian,  the  abbe  Bignon.** 

*  Abulphang.  p.  3ia   337,  338,  339.    their  extinction. 

These  evenU  happened  in  the  middle  of  the  See  also  Herbelot*8  Biblioth.  Orientak^ 

thirteenth  centnry.  under  the  word  Abastidet,  with  the  terenl 

*  See  the  supplement  of  that  excellent  references  to  other  artidet  in  the  same 
scholar,  Pococke,  to  his  edition  of  Abnl-  work. 

pharagius.    In  this  supplement  we  have  a        ^  Vid.   Reimanni  Histor.  Atbeinii  H 
short  but  accurate  account  of  the  caliphs  who    Atheorum,  8vo.  p.  537. 
■occeeded  Mostasem,  eyen  to  the  time  of 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CONCERNING  THE  LATINS  OR  FRANK8 BEDE,  ALCUIN,  JOANNES  ERIGENA, 

ETC.  GERBERTUS,  OR  GIBERTUS,  TRAVELLED  TO  THE  ARABIANS  IN 
SPAIN  FOR  IMPROVEMENT SUSPECTED  OF  MAGIC THIS  THE  MIS- 
FORTUNE  OF   MANY  SUPERIOR   GENIUSES  IN    DARK  AGES  ;    OF    BACON, 

PETRARCH,     FAUST,     AND     OTHERS ERUDITION      OF    THE    CHURCH  ; 

IGNORANCE  OF  THE  LAITY INGULPIIUS,  AN  ENGLISHMAN,  EDUCATED 

IN  THE  COURT  OF  EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR ATTACHED   HIMSELF  TO 

THE    DUKE    OF    NOBMANDY ACCOMPLISHED    CHARACTER    OF    QUEEN 

EGITHA,  WIFE   OF   THE   CONFESSOR PLAN    OF    EDUCATION    IN   THOSE 

DATS THE  PLACES  OF  STUDY,  THE  AUTHORS  STUDIED CANON  LAW, 

CIVIL   LAW,  HOLY  WAR,    INQUISITION TROUBADOURS ^WILLIAM    OP 

POICTOU DEBAUCHERY,   CORRUPTION,   AND   AVARICE   OF   THE   TIMES 

^WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEROR,  HIS  CHARACTER  AND  TASTE HIS  SONS, 

RUFU8    AND    HENRY LITTLE    INCIDENTS    CONCERNING    THEM HIL- 

DEBERT,  A  POET  OF  THE  TIMES — FINE  VERSES  OF  HIS  QUOTED. 

I  PASS  now  to  another  race,  the  Latins,  or  inhabitants  of 
Western  Europe,  who  in  this  middle  age  were  often  by  the 
Arabians,  their  contemporaries,  called  Franks. 

Ignorance  was  their  general  character,  yet  individuals  we 
except  in  the  enumeration  which  follows. 

Bede,  called  the  venerable  from  his  respectable  character,  was 
an  Englishman ;  was  born  in  the  seventh  century,  but  flourished 
in  the  eighth;  and  left  many  works,  critical,  historical,  and 
theological,  behind  him. 

Alcuin  (sometimes  called  Alcuinus,  sometimes  Flaccus  Al- 
binus)  was  Bedels  disciple,  and  like  him  an  Englishman.  He 
was  famous  for  having  been  preceptor  to  Charlemagne,  and 
much  in  his  favour  for  many  years.^ 

Joannes  Erigena,  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  who,  about  the 
same  period  or  a  little  later,  lived  sometimes  in  France  and 
sometimes  in  England,  appears  to  have  understood  Greek;  a 
rare  accomplishment  for  those  countries  in  those  days. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  when  he  was  once  sitting  at  table 
over-itgainst  the  emperor,  Charles  the  Bald,  the  emperor  asked 
him.  How  far  distant  a  Scot  was  from  a  sot!  As  far,  sir, 
replied  he,  as  the  tablets  length.'' 

*  The  grammatical  works  of  these  two,  was.  Tabula  tantum. 

together  with  those  of  other  grammarians,  We  have  translated  sotum^  sot,  in  order 

were  published  in  quarto  by  Putschius,  at  to  preserve  the  empcror^s  dull  pun,  though 

Hanover,  in  the  year  1605.     Those  who  perhaps  not  quite  agreeably  to  its  proper 

would  learn  more  concerning  them,  may  meaning. 

consult  Fabricius  and  Cave.  The   word  Scotum  plainly  decides  the 

^  In  the  original,  taken  from  Roger  de  country  of  this  learned  man,  which  some 

Hoveden,  Annal  pars  prior,  it  is.  Quid  dis-  seem,  without  reason,  to  have  doubted, 
tat  inter  Sotum  et  Scotum.'  The  answer 

2k 
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A  treatise  of  bis,  which  appears  to  be  metaphysical,  eotitkd 
De  Divisione  Naturee,  was  printed  in  a  thin  folio  at  Oxford,  in 
the  year  1681. 

Adelard,  a  monk  of  Bath,  for  the  sake  of  mathematical 
knowledge  travelled  into  Spain,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  tnuw- 
lated  Euclid  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin,  about  the  year  1130. 
Robert  of  Reading,  a  monk,  travelled  into  Spain  on  the  same 
account,  and  wrote  about  the  year  1143.* 

They  found,  by  fatal  experience,  that  little  information  was 
to  be  had  at  home,  and  therefore  ventured  upon  these  periloas 
journeys  abroad. 

Gerbertus,  or  Gibertus,  a  native  of  France,  flourished  a  little 
before  them  in  the  tenth  century,  called  (though  not  on  his 
account)  sceculum  obscurum^  ^'  the  dark  age."^  His  ardent  love 
for  mathematical  knowledge  carried  him  too  from  his  own 
country  into  Spain,  that  he  might  there  learn  science  from  the 
learned  Arabians. 

After  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  the  mathematics,  and  after 
having  recommended  hunself  for  his  learning  and  abilities  both 
to  Robert,  king  of  France,  and  to  the  emperor  Otho,  he  became 
first  archbishop  of  Rheims,  then  of  Ravenna,  and  at  length  pope, 
by  the  name  of  Sylvester  the  Second. 

His  three  capital  preferments  being  at  Rheims,  Ravenna,  and 
Rome,  each  beginning  with  an  R,  gave  occasion  to  the  following 
barbarous  verse. 

Transit  ab  R  Geibertus  ad  R,  post  papa  Tiget  R.' 

It  is  singular  that  not  his  sacerdotal,  nor  even  his  pontifical 
character  could  screen  him  from  the  imputation  of  magic,  in- 
curred merely,  as  it  should  seem,  from  his  superior  ingenuity. 

A  bishop  Otho,  who  lived  in  the  next  century,  gravely  relates 
of  him,  that  he  obtained  the  pontificate  by  wicked  arts;  for 
in  his  youth,  when  he  was  nothing  more  than  a  simple  monk, 
having  left  his  monastery,  he  gave  himself  up  whofly  to  the 
devil,  on  condition  he  might  obtain  that  which  he  desired. 

Soon  after  this,  the  same  historian,  having  given  an  account 
of  his  gradual  rise,  subjoins,  that  at  length,  oy  the  deviPs  help, 
he  was  made  Roman  pontiff;  but  then  it  was  upon  compact,  that 
after  his  decease,  he  should  wholly  in  body  and  soul  belong  to 
him,  through  whose  frauds  he  had  acquired  so  great  a  dignity.' 

A  cardinal  Benno,  of  nearly  the  same  age  with  this  bishop 

'  See  Wallis^s  preface  to  his  Algebra,  short  narmtiTc  of  his  liie  being  grren,  the 

foL  Lond.  1685.  p.  5.  historian    subjoins^ Postrano    Ronuums 

'  See  Brown^s  Fasciculus  remm  expe-  pontifez  diaboloiijjnnuiite  fiuteonatitiitos; 

tendar.  et  fngiendar.  yoL  n.  p.  83.  hac  tamen  lege,  ut  post  ejus  obitnm  toCm 

f  Hie  (scilicet  Gerbertus)  malis  artibus  iUius  in  animaetcorporeeitet,cajns  fiaodi- 

pontiiicatum  obtinuit,  eo  quod  ab  adole-  bus  tantam  adeptus  enet  dignitatflm.    Sm 

scentia,  cum  monachns  csset,  relicto  mo-  Bishop  Otho,  in  Brown^a  Faadcnliii,  just 

nastcrio,  se  totum  diabolo  obtulit,  modo  quoted,  toL  iL  p.  88. 
quod  optabat  obtineret    And  soon  after,  a 
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Otho,  spealoDg  of  the  same  great  man,  (Grerbertus,  I  mean,) 
informs  ns,  his  demon  had  assured  him,  that  he  should  not  die 
till  he  had  celebrated  mass  at  Jerusalem  :  that  Gerbertus,  mis- 
taking this  for  the  city  so  called,  unwarily  celebrated  mass  at 
Borne,  in  a  church  called  Jerusalem,  and,  being  deceived  by  the 
equiyocation  of  the  name,  met  a  sudden  and  wretched  end. 

As  to  these  stories,  they  are  of  that  vagabond  sort,  which 
wander  from  age  to  age,  and  from  person  to  person ;  which  find 
their  way  into  the  histories  of  distant  periods,  and  are  sometimes 
transferred  £rom  histories  to  the  theatre. 

The  Jerusalem  tale  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare'^s  Henry  the 
Fourth ;  and  for  the  compact,  we  have  all  seen  it  in  the  panto- 
mime of  Dr.  Faustus. 

One  thinff  we  cannot  but  remark :  the  dull  contemporaries  of 
these  supenor  geniuses,  not  satisfied  with  referring  their  supe- 
riority to  pre-eminence  merely  natural,  recurred  absurdly  to 
power  supernatural,  deeming  nothing  less  could  so  far  exceed 
themselyes. 

Such  was  the  case  of  the  able  scholar  just  mentioned.  Such, 
some  centuries  afterward,  was  the  case  of  Roger  Bacon,  of 
Francis  Petrarch,  of  John  Faust,  and  many  others. 

Bacon'^s  knowledge  of  glasses,  and  of  the  telescope  in  par- 
ticular, made  them  apply  to  him  literally,  what  Virgil  had  said 
poetically : 

Carmina  yel  cselo  possrint  dedacere  limanu 

Virgil  himself  had  been  foolishly  thought  a  magician;  and 
therefore,  because  Petrarch  was  deUghted  with  the  study  of  so 
capital  an  author,  even  Petrarch  also  was  suspected  of  magic. 

For  John  Faust,  as  he  was  either  the  inventor,  or  amon^  the 
first  practisers  of  the  art  of  printing,  it  is  no  wonder  the  igno- 
rant vulgar  should  refer  to  diabolical  assistance,  a  power  which 
multiplied  books  in  a  manner  to  them  so  incomprehensible. 

This  digression  has  led  us  to  examples  rather  against  chrono- 
limcal  order ;  though  all  of  them  included  within  that  age  of 
which  we  are  writmg.*  For  the  honour,  too,  of  the  church, 
these  falsely-accused  geniuses  were  all  of  them  ecclesiastics.  In- 
deed, the  rest  of  Western  Europe  was  in  a  manner  wholly  bar- 
barous, composed  of  ignorant  barons,  and  their  more  ignorant 
vassals ;  men;  like  Homer'*s  Cimmerians, 

''Hcpi  Kol  vt^4Kp  KtKaXvfjLfi4vou 
••  With  fog  and  cloud  enrdoped." 

From  these  we  pass,  or  rather  go  back,  to  Ingulphus,  an  ec- 

^  See  the  lame  FaacicuL  p.  88.  Nande,  a  learned  Frenchman  of  the  last 

*  Bacon  lired  in  the  thirteenth  century ;  century,  entitled  Apologie^  poor  lea  grand 

Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  ;  Faust,  in  the  Hommei,  accuse  de  Magie. 

fifteenth.    See  a  curiouB  book  of  Gabriel 

2k2 
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clesiastic,  and  an  historian,  valuable  for  having  lived  during  an 
interesting  time,  and  in  interesting  places. 

He  was  by  birth  an  Englishman,  and  had  been  educated  in 
the  court  of  Edward  the  Confessor ;  went  thence  to  the  court  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  to  whose  favour  he  was  admitted,  and 
there  preferred.  Some  time  after  this,  when  the  successful  ex- 
pedition of  that  duke  had  put  him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
England,  the  duke  (then  William  the  Conqueror)  recalled  him 
from  Normandy ;  took  him  into  favour  here,  and  made  him  at 
length  abbot  of  Croyland,  where  he  died  advanced  in  years.^ 

Ingulphus  tells  us,  that  king  Edward^^s  queen,  Egitha,  was 
admirable  for  her  beauty,  her  literary  accomplishments,  and  her 
virtue. 

He  relates,  that  being  a  boy  he  frequently  saw  queen  Egitha, 
when  he  visited  his  father  in  king  Edward'^s  court ;  that  many 
times  when  he  met  her,  as  he  was  coming  ft-om  school,  slie  used 
to  dispute  with  him  about  his  learning  and  his  verses ;  that  she 
had  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  pass  from  grammar  to  logic,  in  which 
she  had  been  instructed ;  and  that,  when  she  had  entangled  him 
there  with  some  subtle  conclusion,  she  used  to  bid  one  of  her 
attendants  give  him  two  or  three  pieces  of  money,  and  carry 
him  to  the  royal  pantry,  where  he  was  treated  with  a  repast.^ 

As  to  the  manners  of  the  times,  he  tells  us,  that  the  whole 
nation  began  to  lay  aside  the  English  customs,  and  in  many 
things  to  imitate  the  manners  of  the  French ;  all  the  men  of 
quality  to  speak  the  Gallic  idiom  in  their  houses,  as  a  high 
strain  of  gentility ;  to  draw  their  charters  and  public  instru- 
ments after  the  manner  of  the  French ;  and  in  these  and  many 
other  things  to  be  ashamed  of  their  own  customs."^ 

Some  years  before  the  conquest,  the  duke  of  Normandy 
(whom  Ingulphus  calls  most  illustrious  and  glorious)  made  a  visit 
to  England,  attended  with  a  grand  retinue.  King  Edward  re- 
ceived him  honourably,  kept  him  a  long  while,  carried  him 
round  to  see  his  cities  and  castles,  and  at  length  sent  him  home 
with  many  rich  presents." 

Ingulphus  says,  that  at  this  time  duke  William  had  no  hopes 
of  his  succession,  nor  was  any  mention  made  of  it;  yet  con- 
sidering the  settlement  of  the  crown  made  upon  him  soon  after- 
ward, and  the  reception  he  then  found,  this  should  hardly  seem 
probable. 

King  Edward,  according  to  Ingulphus,  had  great  merit  in  re- 
mitting the  Dane-gelt,  that  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the  people 
by  the  Danish  usurpers,  his  immediate  predecessors.^ 

As  to  literary  matters,  it  has  appeared  that  the  queen,  besides 

^  See  Ingulphus's  History,  in  the  pro-  °>  Ibid.  p.  62. 

fece  to  the  Oxford  edition  of  the  year  1084.  ■  Ibid.  p.  65.  68. 

See  also  p.  75  of  the  work  itself.  <>  Ibid.  p.  65, 

'  See  the  same  Ingulphus,  p.  62. 
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the  usual  accomplishments  of  the  times,  (which  she  undoubtedly 
possessed,)  had  been  instructed  also  in  superior  sorts  of  know- 
ledge. She  may  be  supposed,  therefore,  to  have  surpassed  not 
only  her  own  court,  but  perhaps  other  courts  since,  as  they  have 
seldom  more  to  boast  than  the  fashionable  polish. 

For  the  literary  qualifications  of  our  historian  himself,  we 
perceive  something  of  his  education  in  what  we  have  already 
quoted  from  him.  He  is  more  particular  afterwards,  when  he 
tells  that  he  was  first  bred  at  Westminster,  and  then  sent  to 
Oxford;  that  in  the  first  he  learned  grammar,  in  the  last  he 
studied  Aristotle  and  the  rhetoric  of  Cicero :  that  finding  him- 
self superior  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  disdaining  the 
littleness  of  his  own  family,  he  left  home,  sought  the  palaces  of 
kings  and  princes,  &c.  &c.  It  was  thus  that,  after  a  variety  of 
events,  he  became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Normandy,  after- 
wards William  the  Conqueror,  and  so  pursued  his  fortune  till  be 
became  abbot  of  Croyland.P 

We  shall  only  remark  on  this  narrative,  that  Westminster  and 
Oxford  seem  to  have  been  destined  to  the  same  purposes  then 
as  now ;  that  the  scholar  at  Westminster  was  to  begin,  and  at 
Oxford  was  to  finish :  a  plan  of  education  which  still  exists ; 
which  is  not  easy  to  be  mended ;  and  which  can  plead  so  an- 
cient and  so  uninterrupted  a  prescription. 

Nearly  the  same  time,  a  monk,  by  name  Gratian,  collecting 
the  numerous  decrees  of  popes  and  synods,  was  the  first  who 
published  a  body  of  canon  law."*  It  was  then,  also,  or  a  little 
earUer,  that  Amalfi,  a  city  of  Calabria,  being  taken  by  the 
Pisans,  they  discovered  there,  by  chance,  an  original  MS.  of 
Justinian'*s  Code,  which  had  been  in  a  manner  unknown  from 
the  time  of  that  emperor.^  This  curious  book  was  brought  to 
Pisa ;  and,  when  Pisa  was  taken  by  the  Florentines,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Florence,  and  there  has  continued  even  to  this  day. 

And  thus  it  was,  that  by  singular  fortune  the  civil  and  canon 
law,  having  been  about  the  same  time  promulged,  gradually 
found  their  way  into  most  of  the  Western  governments,  chang- 
ing more  or  less  their  municipal  laws,  and  changing  with  those 
laws  the  very  forms  of  their  constitutions. 

It  was  soon  after  happened  that  wild  enthusiasm  which 
carried  so  many  thousands  from  the  West  into  the  East,  to 
prosecute  what  was  thought,  or  at  least  called,  a  holy  war.' 

After  the  numerous  histories,  ancient  and  modern,  of  these 
crusades,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  more  than  to  observe 
that,  by  repeating  them,  men  appear  to  have  grown  worse ;  to 

P  See  Ingnlphus^s  History,  p.  73.  75.  Pisans  in  the  year  1127. 

«  This  happened  in  the  year  1157.     See        "It  began  in  the  year  1095.    See  Fol- 

Duck  I)e  Auctoritate  Juris  Civilis  Roma-  Icr's  Holy  War,  book  i.  ch.  8.     WiUiam 

nor.  p.  66.  88.  edit  Lond.  1679.  of  Mahnesbury,  lib.  ir.  c  '2.  among  the 

''  Ibid.  p.  66.    Amalfi  was  taken  by  the  Scriptoret  pott  Bedam. 
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have  become  more  savage,  and  greater  barbarians.  It  was  so 
late  as  daring  one  of  the  last  of  them,  that  these  crusaders 
sacked  the  Christian  city  of  Constantinople;'  and  that  while  these 
were  committing  unheard-of  cruelties  in  that  capital  of  Chris- 
tendom, another  party  of  them,  nearer  home,  were  employed  in 
massacring  the  innocent  Albigeois." 

So  great  was  the  zeal  of  extirpation,  that  when  one  of  these 
home  crusades  was  going  to  storm  the  city  of  Bezieres,  a  city 
filled  with  catholics  as  well  as  heretics,  a  scruple  arose,  that, 
by  such  a  measure,  the  good  might  perish  as  well  as  the  bad. 
^^  Kill  them  all,^  said  an  able  sophist,  ^'  kill  them  all,  and  Qod 
will  know  his  own.**'  ^ 

To  discover  these  Albigeois,  the  home  crusades  were  attended 
by  a  band  of  monks,  whose  business  was  to  inquire  after  offenders 
called  heretics.  When  the  crusade  was  finished,  the  monks, 
like  the  dregs  of  an  empty  vessel,  still  remained,  and  deriving 
from  the  crusade  their  authority,  from  the  canon  law  their  jud^ 
cial  forms,  became,  by  these  two,  (I  mean  the  crusade  and  canon 
law,)  that  formidable  court,  the  court  of  inquisition. 

But  in  these  latter  events  we  rather  anticipate,  for  they  did 
not  happen  till  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  whereas 
the  first  crusade  was  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh.' 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  for  a  c^i- 
tury  or  two  after,  flourished  the  tribe  of  troubadours,  or  Pro- 
vencal poets,^  who  chiefly  lived  in  the  courts  of  those  princes 
that  had  sovereignties  in  or  near  Provence,  where  the  Provencal 
language  was  spoken.  It  was  in  this  language  they  wrote:  a 
language  which,  though  obsolete  now,  was  then  esteemed  the 
best  in  Europe,  being  prior  to  the  Italian  of  Dante  and  Pe- 
trarch. 

They  were  called  troubadours  from  trouver^  "  to  find  '^  or  "  to 
invent,"^'  like  the  Greek  appellation,  poet^  which  means  (we 
know)  "a maker." 

Their  subjects  were  mostly  gallantry  and  love,  in  which  their 
licentious  ideas,  we  are  told,  were  excessive.    Princes  did  not 

<  In  the  year  1204.  See  the  same  Fuller,  nople,  and  the  maaaacrea  of  the  All^eoia, 

b.  ill.  c  17 ;  and  Nicetas  the  Choniate,  al-  happened  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 

ready  quoted  at  large,  from  p.  472  to  475.  this  Holy  War  had  been  begun,  and  after 

^  The  crusades  against  them  began  in  its  more  splendid  parts  were  past ;  that  is 

the  year  1206  ;  the  massacres  were  during  to  say,  the  taking  of  Jenualeni,  the  cata» 

the  whole  course  of  the  war ;  see  FuUer^s  blishment   of  a   kingdom    there,  (which 

Holy  War,  b.  iiu  frt)m  c.  1 8  to  22.  espe-  lasted  eighty  years,)  and  the  gallant  efforts 

cially  c  21 ;  and  Mosheim''s  Church  His-  of  Coeur  de  Leon  against  Saladin.    All 

tory,  under  the  article  Albiffenset.  against  the  Soraoena,  that  followed,  was 

V  Tuez  les  tons :  Dieu  connoit  ceuz,  qui  limguid,  and,  for  the  greater  part  of  it,  ad- 

sont  a  lui.   Histoire  de  Troubadours,  toL  i.  verse, 

p.  193.  y  See  a  woik,  3  vob.  12mo.  entitled, 

>  In  the  year  1095  or  1096.    Fuller's  Histoire  Litteraire  de  Tnmbadonrs,  printed 

Holy  War,  p,  21;  and  William  of  Malmes-  at  Paris  1774,  when  th«ne  is  aa  taajk 

bury,  before  quoted.  detail  both  of  them  and  their  poems. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  these  two  *  See  Hist  de  Troab.  toL  i.  Dii 

events,  I  mean  the  lacking  of  Constant!-  pielim.  p.  25, 
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disdain  to  be  of  their  number;''  such^  among  others,  as  our 
Kichard  Cceur  de  Leon,  and  the  celebrated  William  count  of 
Poictou,  who  was  a  contemporary  with  WilUam  the  Conqueror 
and  his  sons. 

A  sonnet  or  two,  made  by  Richard,  are  preserved ;  but  they 
are  obscure,  and,  as  far  as  intelligible,  of  little  value.^ 

The  sonnets  of  William  of  Poictou,  now  remaining,  are  (as 
we  are  informed)  of  the  most  licentious  kind,  for  a  more  licen- 
tious man  never  existed.^ 

Historians  tell  us,  that  near  one  of  his  castles  he  founded  a 
sort  of  abbey  for  women  of  pleasure,  and  appointed  the  most 
celebrated  among  his  ladies  to  the  offices  of  abbess,  prioress,  &c.; 
that  he  dismissed  his  wife,  and  taking  the  wife  of  a  certain 
viscount,  lived  with  her  publicly;  that  being  excommunicated 
for  this  by  Girard,  bishop  of  Angouleme,  and  commanded  to 
put  away  his  unlawful  companion,  he  replied,  ''Thou  shalt 
sooner  curl  hair  upon  that  bald  pate  of  thine,  than  will  I  submit 
to  a  divorce  from  the  viscountess  ;^^  that  having  received  a  like 
rebuke,  attended  with  an  excommunication  from  his  own  bishop, 
the  bishop  of  Poictou,  he  seized  him  by  the  hair,  and  was  about 
to  despatch  him,  but  suddenly  stopped  by  saying,  ''  I  have  that 
aversion  to  thee,  thou  shalt  never  enter  heaven  through  the  as- 
sistance of  my  hand."* 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  digress,  I  would  observe  that 
Hamlet  has  adopted  precisely  the  same  sentiment.  When  he 
declines  the  opportunity  offered  him  of  killing  the  king  at  his 
prayers,  he  has  the  following  expressions,  among  many  others : 

A  villain  kills  my  fether,  and  for  that 

I,  his  sole  son«  do  this  same  villain  send 

To  heav'n — 0 !  this  u  hire  and  Balary, 

Not  revenge.  Act  iii  sc  10. 

It  is  hard  to  defend  so  strange  a  sentiment  either  in  Hamlet 
or  the  count.  We  shall  only  remark,  that  Hamlet,  when  he  de- 
livered it,  was  perfectly  cool ;  the  count,  agitated  by  impetuous 
rage. 

This  count,  as  he  grew  older,  became,  as  many  others  have 
done,  from  a  profligate  a  devotee ;  engaged  in  one  of  the  first 
crusades ;  led  a  large  body  of  troops  into  the  East ;  from  which, 
however,  after  his  troops  had  been  routed,  and  most  of  them  de- 
stroyed, he  himself  returned  with  ignominy  home.* 

*  Hist  de  Troub.  vol  i.  p.  25.  Malmesbury  begins  with  the  words,  Erat 

^  Ibid.  p.  54.  turn  Willielmus,  comes   Pictavorum,  &c 

^  Ibid.  p.  7.  p.  96.  edit  Londln.  foL  1596. 
As  to  his  famous  abbey  or  nunnery,  soon        <*  The  words  in  Malmesbury  are,  Neo 

after  mentioned,  see  the  same  work,  p.  3, 4;  caelum  unquam  intrabis  mese  manus  minis* 

but  more  particularly  and  authentically,  see  terio,  p.  96. 

William  of  Malmesbury,  a  writer  nearly        *  See  the  same  William  of  Malmesbury, 

contemporary,  and  from  whom  the  narra-  p.  75.  84, 

tive  here  given  is  taken.    The  passage  in 
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'  The  loose  gallantry  of  these  troubadours  may  remind  us  of 
the  poetry  during  the  reign  of  our  second  Charles ;  nor  were  the 
manners  of  one  court  unlike  those  of  the  other,  unless  that  those 
of  the  court  of  Poictou  were  more  abandoned  of  the  two. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  may  fairly,  I  think,  conclude,  if  we 
compare  the  two  periods,  there  were  men  as  wicked  during  the 
early  period,  as  during  the  latter ;  and  not  only  so,  but  wicked 
in  vices  of  exactly  the  same  character. 

If  we  seek  for  vices  of  another  character,  we  read,  at  the 
same  era,  concerning  a  neighbouring  kingdom  to  Poictou,  that 
^^all  the  people  of  rank  were  so  blinded  with  avarice,  that  it 
might  be  truly  said  of  them,  (according  to  Juvenal,) 

Not  one  regaidB  the  method,  how  he  gains, 
But,  fixM  his  resolution,  gain  he  must 

"  The  more  they  discoursed  about  right,  the  greater  their  in- 
juries. Those  who  were  called  the  justiciaries,  were  the  head 
of  all  injustice.  The  sheriffs  and  magistrates,  whose  duty  was 
justice  and  judgment,  were  more  atrocious  than  the  very  thieves 
and  robbers,  and  were  more  cruel  than  others,  even  the  most 
cruel.  The  king  himself,  when  he  had  leased  his  domains  as 
dear  as  was  possible,  transferred  them  immediately  to  another 
that  offered  him  more,  and  then  again  to  another,  neglecting 
always  his  former  agreement,  and  labouring  still  for  bargains 
that  were  greater  and  more  profitable.^  ^ 

Such  were  the  good  old  times  of  good  old  England  (for  it  is 
of  England  wo  have  been  reading)  during  the  reign  of  our  con- 
queror, William. 

And  yet  if  we  measure  greatness  (as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  heroes)  by  any  other  measure  than  that  of  moral  rectitude, 
we  cannot  but  admit  that  he  must  have  been  great,  who  could 
conquer  a  country  so  much  larger  than  his  own,  and  transmit 
the  permanent  possession  of  it  to  his  family.  The  numerous 
Norman  families  with  which  he  filled  this  island,  and  the  very 
few  Saxon  ones  which  he  suffered  to  remain,  sufficiently  shew 
us  the  extent  of  this  revolution. 

As  to  his  taste,  (for  it  is  taste  we  investigate,  as  often  as  we 
are  able,)  there  is  a  curious  fact  related  of  him  by  John  of 
Salisbury,  a  learned  writer,  who  lived  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second. 

This  author  informs  us,  that  William,  after  he  was  once  settled 
in  the  peaceable  possession  of  his  kingdom,  sent  ambassadors  to 
foreign  nations,  that  they  should  collect  for  him,  out  of  all  the 
celebrated  mansions,  whatever  should  appear  to  them  magnificent 
or  admirable. 

'  See  Henrici   Huntindoniensis  Histor.  from  Jurenal  is, 
1.  vii.  p.  212,  inter  Scriptores  post  Bedam,         Unde  kabeat^  qumrii  nemOy  aei  rporttt 
edit.  London.  1594,  beginniug  firom  the  hiben, 

words,  rrindpet  omneSf  &c     The  yerso 
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Our  author  cannot  help  allowing  that  this  was  the  laudable 
project  of  a  great  mun,  desirous  of  pouring  into  his  own  dominions 
all  that  was  excellent  in  others.^ 

It  does  not  appear  what  these  rarities  were,  but  it  sufficiently 
shews  the  Conqueror  to  have  had  a  genius  superior  to  the  bar- 
barity of  his  age. 

One  may  imagine  he  was  not  ignorant  of  Ovid,  and  the  ancient 
mythology,  by  his  answer  to  Philip  king  of  France. 

William,  as  he  became  old,  grew  to  an  unwieldy  bulk.  The 
king  of  France,  in  a  manner  not  very  polite,  asked  of  him,  (with 
reference  to  this  bulk,)  ^^  When,  as  he  had  been  so  long  in  breed- 
ing, he  expected  to  be  brought  to  bedT''  "  Whenever  that  hap- 
pens,^ replied  William,  '4t  will  be,  as  Semele  was,  in  flames  and 
thunder."''     France  soon  after  that  felt  his  devastations.^ 

His  son  Bufus  seems  more  nearly  to  have  approached  the  cha- 
racter of  the  times. 

We  have  a  sample  of  his  manners  in  the  following  narrative. 
Being  immensely  fond  of  expense  in  dress,  when  one  of  his  at- 
tendants brought  him  new  shoes,  and  was  putting  them  on,  he 
demanded,  "  How  much  they  cost  V  "  Three  shillings,  sir,**  re- 
plied his  attendant.  '^Son  of  a  whore,''"  says  Bufus,  ^'at  so 
pitiful  a  price  to  provide  shoes  for  a  king !  60  and  purchase  me 
some  for  a  mark  of  silver.""  * 

Matthew  Paris  writes,  that  he  was  once  told  of  a  formidable 
dream,  relative  to  his  death,  which  had  been  dreamed  by  a 
certain  monk.  Bufus,  on  hearing  it,  burst  into  laughter,  and 
said,  ^^  The  man  is  a  monk,  and  monk-like  has  dreamed,  to  get 
a  little  money ;  give  him  a  hundred  shillings,  that  he  may  not 
think  he  has  been  dreaming  for  nothing."" '^ 

His  historian,  Malmesbury,  after  having  related  other  facts  of 
him,  adds,  ^^  that  he  had  neither  application  enough,  nor  leisure, 
ever  to  attend  to  letters.""  ^ 

It  was  not  so  with  his  brother,  Henry  the  First.  He  (as  this 
historian  informs  us°^)  spent  his  youth  in  the  schools  of  liberal 

'  Simile  aliquid  fecisse  visus  est  rex  An-  Semeles,  respondit,  cum  flammis  et  iulmine. 
glomm  Vilhelmns  PrimuB,  cujns  yirtuti  Nor-  PanciroU.  Notb  Reperta,  tit  z.  p.  219. 
mannia  et  tandem  major  Britannia  cesut.  edit.  Francofiirt  1631.  See  this  fiict  some- 
Assompto  namque  rcgni  diademate,  et  pace  wliat  differently  told  by  Matthew  Paris, 
compoaita,  Icgatos  misit  ad  extents  nationes,  p.  13.  edit  fol.  London,  1640.  The  de- 
nt a  praeclans  omnium  domibus,  quicquid  vastations  here  mentioned  are  related  in  the 
eis  magnificnm  ant  mirificum  vidcretur,  af-  same  page. 

ferrent     Deflaxit  ei^o  in  insalam  opiden-        *  William  of  Malmesbury,  p.  69,    The 

tarn,  et  quae  fere  sola  bonis  suis  est  in  orbe  words  of  Rufus  were,  Fili  meretricis,  ex 

contenta,  qnicquid  magnificentise,  imo  luxn-  quo  habet  rex  caligas  tarn  exilis  pretii ! 

rise  potuit  iuveniri.    Laudabile  quidem  fuit  Yade  et  affer  mihi  emptas  marca  axgenti. 
magni  viri  propositum,  qui  virtutes  omnium        ^  Matthew  Paris,  p.  53.    Rufus*s  worda 

orbi  suo  yolebat  infimdere.  Joan.Sarisb.  de  were,  Monachus  est,  et  Incri  causa  mona- 

Nugis  Cnrialium,  p.  480.  edit  Lugd.  8yo.  chiliter  somniavit :  da  ei  centum  solidoa,  ne 

1595.  videatur  inaniter  somniasse. 

^  Qnaerente,   sc  Philippo,  nnmquidnam        *  William  of  Mabnesbory,  p.  70. 
tandem   pareret  Ouilielmus,  qui   tarn  diu         "*  Ibid.  p.  87. 
geesisset  uterum :  se  pariturum9  sed  inttar 
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science,  and  so  greedily  imbibed  the  sweets  of  literature,  thai  in 
after-times,  (as  the  same  writer  rather  floridlj  relates,)  no  tumults 
of  war,  no  agitation  of  cares,  could  ever  expel  them  from  his  il- 
lustrious mind. 

Soon  after  we  meet  the  well-known  saying  of  Platoi,  that  it 
was  then  states  would  be  happy,  if  philosophers  were  to  reign, 
or  kings  were  to  philosophize.  Our  historian,  having  given  tliis 
sentiment,  tells  us,  (to  use  his  own  expressions,)  that  Henry 
fortified  his  youth  with  Uterature  in  a  view  to  the  kingdom ;  and 
ventured  even  in  his  father'^s  hearing,  to  throw  out  the  proverb, 
Bex  iUiUratuSy  aainus  coranattiSy  ^^  that  an  illiterate  king  was  but 
an  ass  crowned."''*" 

That  the  king  his  father,  from  perceiving  his  son'*s  abilities, 
had  something  Uke  a  presentiment  of  his  future  dignity,  may  ap- 
pear from  the  following  story. 

When  Henry  was  young,  one  of  his  brothers  having  injured 
him,  he  complained  of  his  ill-treatment  to  his  father  with  tears. 
"  Do  not  cry,  child,'*'*  says  his  fsither,  "  for  thou,  too,  sbalt  be 
king."*> 

As  Henry  was  a  learned  prince,  we  may  suppose  he  was  edu- 
cated by  learned  men ;  and  perhaps,  if  we  attend  to  the  account 
given  by  Ingulphus  of  his  own  education  in  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,!"  it  is  probable  there  may  have  been  among  the 
clergy  a  succession  of  learned  men  from  the  time  of  Venerable 
Bede. 

It  is  certain  that,  in  England  at  least,  during  these  middle 
ages,  learning  never  flourished  more,  than  from  the  time  of  Henry 
the  First  to  the  reign  of  his  grandson  Henry  the  Second,  and 
some  years  after. 

The  learned  historian  of  the  life  of  Henry  the  Second,  (I  mean 
the  first  lord  Lyttleton,)  has  put  this  beyond  dispute. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  times  which  followed  were  adverse  to  the 
cause  of  literature.  The  crusades  had  made  the  laity  greater 
barbarians,  if  possible,  than  they  were  before.  Their  cruelty 
had  been  stimulated  by  acting  against  Greeks,  whom  they  hated 
for  schismatics,  and  against  Saracens,  whom  they  hated  for  in- 
fidels; although  it  was  from  these  alone  they  were  likely  to 
learn,  had  they  imderstood  (which  few  of  them  did)  a  syllable 
of  Greek  or  Arabic. 

Add  to  this,  the  inquisition  being  then  established  in  all  its 
terrors,**  the  clergy  (from  whom  only  the  cause  of  letters  could 
hope  any  thing)  found  their  genius  insensibly  checked  by  its 
gloomy  terrors. 

This  depraved  period  (which  lasted  for  a  century  or  two)  did 
not  mend  till  the  invention  of  printing,  and  the  taking  of  Con- 

n  WUliam  of  Malmesbory,  p.  87.  B.  author  in  the  same  page,  that  is,  p.  87.  B. 

«  The  words  of  William  were,  Ne  fleas,        P  Page  600,  501. 
fili ;  quoniam  et  tu  rex  erit.    See  the  aame        ^  See  before,  p.  502. 
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eiantinople.  Then  it  was  that  these,  and  other  hidden  canses, 
roused  the  genins  of  Italy,  and  restored  to  mankind  those  arts 
and  that  literature  which  to  Western  Europe  had  been  so  long 
unknown. 

Before  I  conclude  this  chapter,  I  cannot  but  remark,  that, 
during  these  inauspicious  times,  so  generally  tasteless,  there  were 
even  Latins  as  well  as  Greeks '  whom  the  very  ruins  of  antique 
arts  carried  to  enthusiastic  admiration. 

Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours,  who  died  in  the  year  1139, 
in  a  fine  poem,  which  he  wrote  upon  the  city  of  Bome,  among 
others  has  the  following  verses,  in  praise  of  the  then  remaining 
statues  and  antiquities : 

Non  tamen  annorum  seriet,  nee  flinina,  nee  endi, 

Ad  plenum  potuit  tale  abolere  decui. 
Hie  sapenim  (ormas  snperi  mirantnr  et  ipfti, 

£t  cupiunt  fictis  yultibus  esse  parea. 
Nee  potuit  natura  deoe  hoc  ore  creare, 

Quo  miranda  deum  aigna  cieaTit  homo. 
VultuA '  adett  his  numinibua,  potiusqne  coluntur 

Artificum  studio,  quam  deitate  sua.' 

It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  Latinity  of  these  verses  is  in 
eeneral  pure,  and  that  they  are  wholly  free  from  the  Leonine 
jingle. 

They  are  thus  attempted  in  English,  for  the  sake  of  those  who 
do  not  read  the  original. 

But  neither  passing  years,  nor  fire,  nor  sword 
Hare  yet  arailM  such  beauty  to  annuL 
£Y*n  gods  themselres  their  mimic  forms  admire. 
And  wish  their  own  were  equal  to  the  feigned. 
Nor  e*er  could  natura  deities  create 
With  such  a  countenance,  as  man  has  giv^ 
To  these  fiiir  statues,  creatures  of  his  own. 
Worship  they  claim,  tho*  more  from  human  art. 
Than  fiom  their  own  dirinity,  adored. 


CHAPTEE  X. 

SCHOOLMEN ^THBIR  RISE,  AND  CHARACTER THEIR  TTTLES   OF  HONOUB 

REMARKS   ON    SUCH    TITLES ABELARD    AND     HELOISA-*i/OHN     OF 

SALISBURY ADMIRABLE   QUOTATIONS     FROM    HIS   TWO    CELEBRATED 

WORKS — GIRALDUS    CAMBRENSIS ^WALTER    MAPPS — RICHARD   CCEUR 

DE    LEON HIS    TRANSACTIONS    WITH    8ALADIN HIS    DEATH,    AND 

THE  SINGULAR  INTERVIEW  WHICH  IMMEDIATELY  PRECEDED  IT. 

We  are  now  to  consider  the  state  of  literature  with  respect  to 
other  geniuses,  both  before  the  conquest  and  after  it,  so  low  as 
to  the  times  of  our  first  Bichard. 

''  See  before,  what  haa  been  quoted  from        '  William  of  Malmeabury,  p.  76.   Fabii- 
Nicetaa  the  Choniate,  p.  301,  &c  cii  Bibliotheea  med.  et  infim.  mtaX,  in  foca 

•  Fonan  Cnltna.  JIUtUbert. 
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It  was  daring  tliis  period  began  the  race  of  schoolmen ;  a  race 
much  admired  and  followed  in  their  day.  Their  subtlety  was 
great ;  and  though  that  subtlety  might  sometimes  have  led  them 
into  refinements  rather  frivolous,  yet  have  they  given  eminent 
samples  of  penetrating  ingenuity. 

They  began  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  lasted  to  the  four- 
teenth, when  new  causes  leading  to  new  events,  they  gradually 
decreased,  and  were  no  more. 

That  they  had  some  merit  must  be  allowed,  when  we  are  told 
that  the  learned  bishop  Sanderson  used  constantly  to  read  the 
Secunda  Secunda;  of  Thomas  Aquinas;"  and  that  this  treatise, 
together  with  Aristotle'*s  Rhetoric,  and  Gicero^s  Offices,  were 
three  books  which  he  always  had  with  him,  and  never  ceased  to 
peruse.  The  scholastic  tract  must  have  been  no  bad  one,  which 
was  so  well  associated. 

Various  epithets  at  the  time  were  bestowed  upon  these  school- 
men. There  was  the  irrefragable  doctor,  the  ewtle^  the  eeraphic^ 
the  angelic^  &c. 

There  is  certainly  something  exaggerated  in  the  pomp  of  these 
appellations.  And  yet,  if  we  reflect  on  our  modern  titles  of 
honour,  on  our  common  superscriptions  of  epistles,  on  our  com- 
mon modes  of  concluding  them,  and  mark  how  gravely  we  ad- 
mit all  this;  may  we  not  suppose  those  other  epithets  appear 
ridiculous,  not  so  much  from  their  being  absurd,  as  from  their 
being  unusual?^ 

Before  we  quit  these  schoolmen,  we  cannot  omit  the  famous 
Peter  Abelard,  who,  when  he  taught  at  Paris,  was  followed  by 
thousands,  and  was  considered  almost  as  an  oracle  in  discussing 
the  abstrusest  of  subjects.  At  present  he  is  better  known  for  his 
unfortunate  amour  with  the  celebrated  Heloisa,  his  disciple,  his 
mistress,  and  at  length  his  wife. 

Her  ingenuity  and  learning  were  celebrated  also,  and  their 
epistolary  correspondence,  remarkably  curious,  is  still  extant.^ 
The  religion  of  the  times  drove  them  at  length  to  finish  their 
days  in  two  separate  convents.  When  Abelard  died,  (which 
happened  about  the  year  1 134,)  his  body  was  carried  to  Heloisa, 
who  buried  it  in  the  convent  of  the  Paraclete,  where  she  pre- 
sided. 

My  countryman,  John  of  Salisbury,  comes  next,  who  lived 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  and  Henry  the  Second.  He  appears 
to  have  been  conversant  in  all  the  Latin  classics,  whom  he 
not  only  quotes,  but  appears  to  understand,  to  relish,  and  to 
admire.' 

"  This  able  and  acute  man  died,  aged  History,  and  Cavo^  Hist  Lit  vol  li  p.  275. 

forty-eight  yeara,  in  the  year  1274.  J  An  octaro  edition  of  their  letters  in 

*  For  a  hiller  account  of  these  schoolmen,  Latin  was  published  at  London,  in  the  year 

see  Scholasticai  ThcoI(^[iffi  Syntagma,  by  1718. 

Piideaox  bishop  of  Worcester,  Mosheim*s  '  See  Philosophical  Arnugementi,  p.  382. 
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How  far  they  sank  into  his  mind,  and  inspired  him  with  senti- 
ments similar  to  their  own,  the  following  passages  may  suffice  to 
shew. 

Take  his  ideas  of  liberty  and  servitude. 

"  For  as  the  true  and  only  liberty  is  to  serve  virtue,  and  dis- 
charge its  various  duties ;  so  the  only  true  and  essential  slavery 
is  to  be  in  subjection  to  the  vices.  He,  therefore,  is  evidently 
mistaken,  who  imagines  that  either  of  these  conditions  can  pro- 
ceed from  any  other  cause :  for,  indeed,  (if  we  except  the  dif- 
ference of  virtue  and  vice,)  all  men  throughout  the  world  pro- 
ceed from  a  similar  beginning ;  consist  of,  and  are  nourished  by 
the  same  elements ;  draw  from  the  same  principle  the  same  vital 
breath ;  enjoy  the  same  cope  of  heaven ;  all  alike  live ;  all  alike 
die."* 

Take  his  idea  concerning  the  extensive  influence  of  phi- 
losophy. 

^^  It  is  philosophy  that  prescribes  a  just  measure  to  all  things ; 
and  while  she  arranges  moral  duties,  condescends  to  mix  with 
such  as  are  plebeian  and  vulgar.  No  otherwise,  indeed,  can  any 
thinflf  be  said  to  proceed  rightly,  unless  she  herself  confirm  by 
deeds,  what  she  teaches  us  in  words.*"** 

Speaking  of  virtue  and  felicity,  he  thus  explains  himself. 

^^ JBut  these  (two  possessions)  are  more  excellent  than  any  other, 
because  virtue  includes  all  things  that  are  to  be  done;  felicity, 
all  things  that  are  to  be  wished.  Yet  does  felicity  excel  virtue, 
because  in  all  things  the  end  is  more  excellent  than  the  means. 
Now  no  one  is  happy,  that  he  may  act  rightly ;  but  he  acts 
rightly,  that  he  may  live  happily  .""^^ 

The  following  distich  is  of  his  own  age,  but  being  difficult  to 
translate,  is  only  given  in  its  original,  as  a  sample  of  elegant  and 
meritorious  poetry. 

It  expresses  a  refined  thought ;  that  as  the  soul  of  man  ani- 
mates the  body,  so  is  the  soul  itself  animated  by  dod. 

Vita  onimsc  Deus  est ;  hsec,  corporis ;  hac  fngiente, 
Solvitnr  hoc ;  pent  hsec,  destitucnte  Deo.<^ 

The  preceding  quotations  are  taken  from  his  tract  De  Nugis 
Curialium ;   those  which  follow  are  from  another  tract,  called 

*  Sumt  enim  vera  et  nnica  libertas  est,  ctiam  plebeia  et  Tulgaribus  intereflse  dig- 

•ervire  Yirtuti,  et  iprius  exeicere  officia ;  ita  oatur.     Alioquin  nihil  aliud  recte  procedit, 

unica  et  tingolariB  servitus  est  vitiis  subju-  nisi  et  ipsa  rebus  asserat,  quod  verl»s  doeet. 

gari     Enat  plane  quisquis  aliunde  con-  De  Nugis  CuriaL  p.  483. 

ditionem  altcrutiam  opinatur  acddere.    Si  ^  Sunt  autem  hsc  omnibus  aliis  praestan- 

quidem  omne  hominum  genus  in  terris  simili  tiora,  quia  virtus  omnia  agenda,  felicitaa 

ab  ortu  surgit,  eisdem  constat  et  alitur  ele-  omnia  optanda  complectitur.     Felicitas  ta- 

mentis,  eundemque  spiritum  ab  codem  prin-  men  rirtuti  pnestat,  quia  in  omnibus  prae- 

cipio  carpit,  codemque  firuitur  cslo,  aeque  stantius  est  propter  quod  aliquid,  quam  quod 

moritur,  seque  vivit     De  Nugis  Curialium,  propter  aliquid.     Non  enim  felix  est  quis, 

p.  510.  edit  Lugdun.  1595.  ut  recte  agat;  sed  rccte  agit,  ut  felicitcr 

*•  Ipsa,  (philosophia)  est,  quae  univcrsis  vivat.  Dc  Nugis  CuriaL  p.  3C7,  368. 

pneicribit  modun,  et  dum  duponit  officia,  ^  Ibid.  p.  127. 
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Metalog^cuSf  so  named  from  being  subsequent  to  logic,  as  meta- 
physics are  to  physics. 

He  makes  three  things  requisite  to  the  existence  of  every  art, 
and  these  are  genius,  memory,  and  the  reasoning  feeulty ;  and 
these  three  he  thus  defines : 

^^  Genius  is  a  certain  power,  naturally  implanted  in  the  mind, 
and  which  is  of  itself  originally  capable.*"* 

^^  Memory  is  (as  it  were)  the  mind^s  ark  or  chest ;  the  firm 
and  faithful  preserver  of  things  perceived.'"^ 

^'  The  reasoning  fsiculty  is  a  power  of  the  mind,  which  examines 
things  that  have  occurred  either  to  the  senses  or  to  the  intellect, 
and  fairly  decides  in  favour  of  the  better ;  which,  well  weighing 
the  similitudes  and  dissimilitudes  of  things,  at  length  (after  due 
discussion)  establishes  art,  and  shews  it  to  be  (as  it  were)  a  finite 
science  of  things  infinite.'"^ 

Our  author  concludes  with  telling  us,  that  ^'  as  nature  is  the 
mother  of  all  arts,  so  the  contempt  of  them  surely  redounds  to 
the  injury  of  their  parent.'' •* 

I  must  not  omit  some  of  his  grammatical  ideas,  because  they 
are  of  a  superior  sort;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  logical  and 
philosophical. 

He  tells  us,  '^  For  as  [in  nature]  accidents  clothe  substances, 
and  give  them  a  form ;  so  [in  language]  through  a  similar  cor- 
respondence are  substantives  vested  with  a  form  by  adjectives. 
And  that  this  [grammatical]  institution  of  reason  may  the  more 
easily  coincide  with  nature,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  substance 
of  every  natural  being  knows  nothing  of  intension  and  remis- 
sion ;  so  likewise  in  language  substantives  admit  no  degree  of 
comparison.**'* 

After  this,  he  proceeds  to  shew  that  this  imitation  of  nature 
not  only  exists  in  nouns^  but  in  the  other  parts  of  speech.     He 

'  Est  aatem  ingeniom  vis  qusedam,  animsB  Sounds   articulate,  which    are  infinite, 

naturaliter  insita,  per  se  valens.    Metalog.  being  reduced  to  the  finite  genera  of  rowels 

p.  756.  and  consonants ;  and  Towels  again  being 

'  Memoria  vero  quasi  mentis  area,  firma  enlarged  into  the  species  of  long,  short,  and 

et  fidelis  costodia  peroeptorum.    Metalog.  middle;  consonants  into  the  tpedes  of  mutes 

p.  757.  and  liquids ;  in  these  limited  redactions  ws 

>  Ratio  eorum,  quae  sensibus  aut  animo  behold  the  rise  of  grammar,  through  which, 

occurnmt,  ezaminatrix  animi  vis  est,  et  by  about  twenty  simple  sounds,  called  let- 

fidelis  arbitra  potiorum ;  quas,  rerum  simili-  ters,  we  form  articulate  sounds  by  millions, 

tndines  dissimilitudiBesque  perpendens,  tan-  ^  Quia  artium  naton  mat«r  est,  metite 

demartemstatuit  quasi  quandaminfinitorum  in  injuriam  parentis  redundat  oooteBiptoi 

finitam  esse  sdentiam.    Metalog.  757.  eamm.    Metalog.  757« 

This  may  be  illustrated  from  the  arts  of  '  Sicut  enim  accidentia  snbstantiam  ves* 

arithmetic  and  grammar.  tiunt,  et  informant :   sic  quadam  jmpe^ 

Nnmbers,  which  are  infinite,  being  re-  tione  rationis  ab  adjectiyis  snbstantiTa  inr 

duced  to  the  finite  genera  of  even  and  odd  ;  fbrmantnr.     Et,  ut  fiuniliarius  rmtionis  in- 

and  these  again  being  divided  into  the  few  stitutio  naturae  cohasreat,  sicnt  aabttantia 

subordinate  species ;  in  this  limited  redue-  cujusque  rei  intentionis  et  remissionis  Ignan 

tion  we  behold  the  rise  of  arithmetic,  and  est :  sic  substantiva  ad  compaiationis  gra- 

of  all  the  various  theorems  contained  in  that  dum  non  veninnt    Metalqg;  561. 
art 
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tells  us,  that  yerbs,  as  they  denote  time,  are  necessarily  provided 
with  tenses ;  and,  as  they  always  express  something  else  in  their 
original  meaning,  he  calls  the  additional  denoting  of  time  by  a 
traly  philosophic  word,  a  camianifi^ation) 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  cannot  say  he  has  transferred 
any  of  them  into  his  Hermes,  because  Hermes  was  written  long 
before  he  knew  John  of  Salisbury.  But  that  both  writers  drew 
from  the  same  source,  he  thinks  sufficiently  clear  from  the 
similitude  of  their  sentiments.*^ 

I  fear,  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  my  countryman,  perhaps, 
because  a  countryman ;  but  more,  in  truth,  because  his  works 
are  little  known,  and  yet  are  certainly  curious  and  valuable. 

I  shall  only  mention,  that  there  were  other  respectable  geniuses 
of  the  same  century,  such  as  the  epic  poet,  Joseph  of  Exeter ; 
the  pleasant  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  Walter  Mapps;  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  &c. 

But  the  eloquent  author  of  the  Life  of  Henry  the  Second  has, 
in  his  third  volume,  handled  the  state  of  our  literature  during 
this  period  in  so  masterly  a  way,  that  the  writer  of  these  ob- 
servations would  not  have  said  so  much,  had  not  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  remarks  made  it  in  some  degree  necessary.* 

We  must  not  conclude  this  chapter  without  relating  a  few 
facts,  relative  to  the  gallant  Bichard,  called,  from  his  mag- 
nanimity, Coeur  de  Leon.  Other  heroes,  long  before  him,  had 
been  likened  to  lions ;  and  the  celebrated  AH,  in  the  lofty  lan- 
guage of  Arabia,  was  called  the  Lion  of  God. 

What  Bohadin  says  of  Bichard  is  remarkable.  '^  He  was,  as 
that  historian  relates,  uncommonly  active ;  of  great  spirit  and 
firm  resolution ;  one  who  had  been  signalized  by  his  battles, 
and  who  was  of  intrepid  courage  in  war.  By  those  whom  he 
led,  he  was  esteemed  less  than  the  king  of  France  on  account  of 
his  kingdom  and  dignity,  but  more  abundant  in  riches,  and  far 
more  illustrious  for  military  valour.'^™ 

This  testimony  receives  no  small  weight,  as  it  comes  from  a 
contemporary  writer,  who  was  present ;  and  who,  being  likewise 
a  fast  friend  to  Saladin,  Richard's  great  antagonist,  can  hardly 
be  suspected  of  flattering  an  adversary. 

In  the  following  extracts  from  the  same  author,  which  ex- 
tracts contain  different  conferences  between  Richard  and  Saladin, 
we  have  a  sample  of  their  sentiments,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  expressed  them. 

When  Richard  in  Palestine  was  ill,  he  longed  for  fruit  and 
ice,  and  the  fruits  he  desired  were  pears  and  peaches.  He  sent 
for  them  to  Saladin,  and  they  were  immediately  given  him. 

i  Motmnon  e«t  sine  tempore,  nee  yerbum  ^  Sec  lord  Lyttleton*t  Life  of  Henry  the 

esse  potuit  sine  temporis  consignificatione.  Second. 

Metalog.  561.    Aristot  de  Interpret  c  3.  ■»  Bohadin,  vit  Salad,  p.  160. 

^  See  Hermes,  p.  144. 
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Bichard,  in  return,  was  equally  bountiful,  and  entertained  the 
8ultan'*8  people  magnificently.  War  between  great  men  seldom 
extinguishes  humanity." 

After  a  long  and  various  war,  Bichard  sent  to  Saladin  the 
following  message. 

"When  you  have  greeted  the  prince,  you  will  lay  what 
follows  before  him :  the  Mussulmans  and  Franks  are  both 
perishing ;  their  countries  laid  waste,  and  completely  passing  to 
ruin ;  the  wealth  and  lives  of  their  people  consumed  on  either 
side.  To  this  contest  and  religious  war  its  proper  rights  have 
been  now  paid.  Nothing  remains  to  be  settled,  but  the  affair  of 
the  holy  city  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  several  regions  or  countries. 
As  to  the  holy  city,  it  being  the  seat  of  our  worship,  from  that 
indeed  we  can  by  no  means  recede,  although  not  a  single  man  of 
us  were  to  survive  the  attempt.  As  to  the  countries,  those  on 
this  side  Jordan,  shall  be  restored  to  us.  As  to  the  cross,  it 
being  with  you  only  a  pitiful  piece  of  wood,  although  to  us  of 
value  inestimable,  this  the  sultan  will  give  us ;  and  thus  peace 
being  established,  we  shall  all  of  us  rest  from  this  our  uninter- 
rupted fatigue.'**** 

Saladin's  answer  to  Bichard. 

"The  holy  city  is  as  much  holy  to  us  as  to  you;  nay,  is 
rather  of  greater  worth  and  dignity  to  us  than  to  you ;  as  it 
was  thence  that  our  prophet  took  his  journey  by  night  to 
heaven ;  it  is  there  the  angels  are  wont  solemnly  to  assemble 
themselves.  Imagine  not  therefore  that  we  shall  ever  depart 
thence.  We  dare  not  among  the  Mussulmans  appear  so  aban- 
doned, so  neglectful  of  our  affairs,  as  to  think  of  this.  As  to 
the  regions  or  countries,  these  also  you  know  were  originally 
ours,  which  vou  indeed  have  annexed  to  your  dominions  by  the 
imbecility  of  the  Mussulmans  at  the  period  when  you  attacked 
them.  Uod  has  not  suffered  you  to  lay  a  single  stone  there, 
ever  since  the  war  began ;  while  we,  it  is  evident,  enjoy  all  the 
produce  of  our  countries  to  the  full.  Lastly,  as  to  the  cross, 
that  in  truth  is  your  scandal,  and  a  great  dishonour  to  the 
Deity ;  which,  however,  it  does  not  become  us,  by  giving  up,  to 
neglect,  unless  it  be  for  some  more  important  advantage  accruing 
thence  to  the  faith  of  Mahomet.''^ 

It  must  be  observed,  that  the  cross  here  mentioned  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  that  on  which  Christ  was  crucified;  and 
which  being  in  Jerusalem,  when  it  was  taken,  had  been  from 
that  time  in  the  hands  of  Saladin. 

Though  no  peace  was  now  made,  it  was  made  soon  after,  yet 
without  restoration  either  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  cross. 

It  was  usual  in  those  days  to  swear  to  treaties,  and  so  did 
the  inferior  parties ;  but  the  two  monarchs  excused  themselves, 
saying,  "  it  was  not  usual  for  kings  to  swear.'*'*' 

»  Bohadin,  p.  176.  <>  Ibid.  p.  207.  p  Ibid.  p.  208.  ^  Ibid.  p.  261. 
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When  Bicliird  was  returning  home,  he  was  basely  seized  by 
a  duke  of  Austria,  and  kept  prisoner  for  more  than  a  year,  till 
by  a  large  sum  raised  upon  his  people  he  was  redeemed/ 

This  gallant  prince,  after  having  escaped  for  years  the  most 
formidable  perils,  fell  at  length  unfortunately  by  the  arrow  of 
an  obscure  hand,  in  besieging  an  obscure  castle,  within  his  own 
French  domains. 

He  did  not  immediately  die;  but  as  the  wound  began  to 
mortify,  and  his  end  to  approach,  he  ordered  the  person  who 
had  shot  him  (his  name  was  Bertramn  de  Gurdun)  to  be  brought 
into  his  presence. 

When  he  arrived,  the  king  thus  addressed  him.  ''  What 
harm  have  I  ever  done  thee  ?  for  what  reason  hast  thou  slain 
me  f"  Bertramn  replied,  "  Thou  hast  slain  my  father  and  two 
brothers  with  thy  own  hand ;  and  now  it  was  thy  desire  to  slay 
me.  Take  then  any  vengeance  upon  me  thou  wilt;  I  shall 
freely  suffer  the  greatest  tortures  thou  canst  invent,  so  that 
thou  art  but  despatched,  who  hast  done  the  world  so  much 
mischief.'" 

The  king,  on  this  intrepid  answer,  commanded  his  chains  to 
be  taken  off,  forgave  what  he  had  done,  and  dismissed  him 
with  a  present. 

But  the  king^s  servants  were  not  so  generous  as  their  master ; 
for  when  the  king  was  dead,  (which  soon  happened,)  they  put 
the  prisoner  to  a  cruel  death. 

A  poet  of  the  time  compares,  not  improperly,  the  death  of 
Richard  to  that  of  a  lion  killed  by  an  ant.  The  sentiment  is 
better  than  the  metre. 

Istias  in  morte  perimit  Formica  Leonem.* 

It  is  somewhat  singular,  that  in  these  periods,  considered  as 
dark  and  barbarous,  the  same  nations  should  still  retain  their 
superiority  of  taste,  though  not  perhaps  in  its  original  purity. 
During  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  (which  soon  followed,) 
when  bishop  Poore  erected  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury,  (which, 
considering  its  lightness,  its  uniformity,  and  the  height  of  its 
spire,  is  one  of  the  completest  gothic  buildings  now  extant,)  we 
are  informed  he  sent  into  Italy  for  the  best  architects.' 

Long  before  this,  in  the  eighth  century,  when  one  of  the  caliphs 
erectea  a  most  magnificent  temiple,  or  mosque,  at  Damascus,  he 
procured  for  the  building  of  it  the  most  skilful  architects,  and 

'  See   the    histories  of    Richard^s  life,  misti  ?    Cui  ille  respondit — Tu  inteiemisti 

Rapin,  Home,  &c.  patrem  meum,  et  duos  fratrcs  manu  tua,  et 

"  Rogeri  de   Hoveden   Annalium    pare  me  nunc  interimere  voluistL    Sume  ergo  de 

posterior,  p.  791.  edit.  Francof.  1601.    We  me  vindictam,  quamcunque  volueris:  Uben- 

have  transcribed  from  the  original  the  dis-  ter  enim  patiar,  quaecunque  excogitavoris 

coarse  which  passed  between  Richard  and  majora  tormentai,  dummodo  Tu  interficiaris, 

Bertramn,  as  it  appean  to  be  curious,  and  qui  tot  et  tanta  mala  contulisti  mundo. 
the  Latinity  not  to  be  despised.  *  Matthew  Paris. 

Quid  mall  tibi  feci?   Qnare  me  intere- 

2l 
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those  not  only  from  his  own  dominions,  but  (as  the  historian 
informs  us)  from  Greece.** 

From  these  accounts  it  is  evident,  that  some  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts,  even  during  this  middle  age,  existed  both  in  Italy  and 
Greece. 

Should  it  be  demanded,  to  which  nation,  in  this  respect,  we 
give  the  preference ;  it  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  reenning 
to  facts. 

Italy  at  the  beginning  of  her  history  was  barbarous ;  nor  did 
she  emerge  from  her  barbarity,  till  Greece,  which  she  had 
conquered,  gave  her  poets,  orators,  philosophers,  &c. 

Onecia  captu  Cemrn  Vktoiem  cepit.  Hor. 

After  a  succession  of  centuries,  the  Boman  empire  fell.  By 
this  fatal  event  the  finer  arts  fell  also,  and  lay  for  years  in  a 
kind  of  torpid  state,  till  they  revived  through  the  genial  warmth 
of  Greece. 

A  few  Greek  painters,  in  the  thirteenth  centnry,  came  from 
Greece  into  Italy,  and  taught  their  art  to  Gimabue,  a  Florentine.' 
Gimabue  was  the  father  oi  Italian  painters ;  and  from  him  came 
a  succession,  which  at  length  gave  the  Baphaels,  the  Michael 
Angelos,  &c. 

The  statues  and  ruined  edifices  with  which  Italy  abomided, 
and  which  were  all  of  them  by  Ghreek  artists,  or  after  Grecian 
models,  taught  the  Italians  the  fine  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.^ 

The  Greek  frigitives  from  Constantinople,  after  its  unhappv 
catastrophe,  brought  that  superior  literature  into  Italy,  whidi 
enabled  the  Italians  to  read  in  the  original  the  capital  authors 
of  Attic  eloquence.*       ^ 

When  literature,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  painting  had 
thus  attained  a  perfection  in  Italy,  we  learn  from  history,  they 
were  transplanted  into  the  north,  where  they  lived,  though  it 
was  rather  like  exotics  than  natives. 

As  therefore  Northern  Europe  derived  them  ftt>m  Italy,  and 
this  last  from  Greece,  the  condusion  is  evident,  that  not  Italy, 
but  Greece  was  their  common  parent.  And  thus  is  ihe  question 
concerning  preference  to  be  decided. 

"  Abulfed.  p.  125.  warm  Tenet  of  HUdebert  (jootei  brfaic, 

'  Gimabue  died  in  1300.  p.  507. 
y  How  early  theie  fine  remains  began  to        *  Sap.  p.  477. 
excite  their  acUniration,  we  learn  from  those 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CONCERNING     THE     POETRY     OF    THE    LATTER    LATINS,     OR    WESTERN 

EUROPEANS ACCENTUAL  QUANTITY RHYME SAMPLES   OP   RHYME 

IN  LATIN IN  CLASSICAL  POETS,  ACCIDENTAL  ;    IN  THOSE  OF  A  LATER 

AGE,  DESIGNED — RHYME  AMONG  THE  ARABIANS— ODILO,  HUCBALDUS, 

HtLDIGRIM,  HALABALDUS,  POETS  OR  HEROES   OF  WESTERN  EUROPE 

RHYMES   IN  MODERN  LANGUAGES OF  DANTE,  PETRARCH,  BOCCAOCIO, 

CHAUCER,   ETC. SANNAZARIUS,  A    PURE    WRITER   IN    CLASSIC   LATIN 

WITHOUT    RHYME ANAGRAMS,    CHRONOGRAMS,    ETC.,    FINELY    AND 

ACCURATELY     DESCRIBED      BY     THE     INGENIOUS      AUTHOR     OF     THE 
8CRIBLERIAD. 

And  here,  as  we  are  about  to  speak  upon  the  poetry  of  these 
times,  we  wish  our  readers  previously  to  review  what  we  have 
already  said  upon  the  two  species  of  verbal  quantity,  the 
syllabic  and  the  accentual." 

It  will  there  appear,  that  till  Greek  and  Latin  degenerated, 
accentual  quantity  was  hardly  known.  But  though  degeneracy 
spread  it  through  these  two  languages,  yet,  with  regard  to 
modern  languages,  it  was  the  best  that  could  be  attained.  Their 
harsh  and  rugged  dialects  were  in  few  instances  suited  to  the 
harmonious  simplicity  of  the  syllabic  measure. 

And  yet,  though  this  more  perfect  and  elegant  prosody  was 
rarely  attainable,  so  strong  was  the  love  of  mankind  for  rhythm, 
so  connate  (if  I  may  so  say)  with  their  very  being,  that  metre 
of  some  sort  was  everywhere  cultivated,  and  even  these  northern 
tribes  had  their  bards,  their  minstrels,  their  troubadours,  and 
the  like. 

Now,  though  in  the  latter  Latinity  syllabic  quantity  was 
little  regarded,  and  the  accentual  more  frequently  supplied  its 
place,  they  did  not  esteem  even  this  last  always  sufficient  to 
mark  the  measure.  An  expedient  was  therefore  found,  (flattering 
to  the  ear,  because  it  had  something  of  harmony,)  and  this  was, 
to  mark  the  last  syllables  of  different  verses  with  sounds  that 
were  similar,  so  that  the  ear  might  not  doubt  a  moment  where 
every  verse  ended. 

And  hence  in  modern  verse  these  last  syllables,  which  poets 
of  a  purer  age  in  a  manner  neglected,  came  to  claim  a  peculiar 
^nd  superior  regard,  as  helping  to  mark  the  rhythm  through  the 
medium  of  the  rhyme. 

Si  sol  spendescat  Maria  parifiomitf. 

Major  erit  glacies  poit  festam,  quam  fuit  aatU^ 

*  See  tfwti  p^  408  to  p.  413.  whether  claisical  or  not  dauical,  whether 

^  Rhyme  it  the  Mroilitude  of  sound  at  blank  verse,  or  rhyme.     In  short,  without 

the  ends  of  two  verses.  Rhythm  is  measured  rhythm  no  verse  can  exist  of  any  species ; 

motion,  and  exiats  in  verses  of  every  sort,  wHhont  riiyraa  tiiej  may,  and  4ifiben  do. 

2l2 
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Nor  waA  this  practised  in  heroics  only,  bnt  in  trochaics  also. 

Suscitavit  igitur  ||  dens  Hebraeomm 
Christianos  principes,  ||  et  robur  eorum 
Vindicarc  scilicet  ||  sanguinem  sanctorum, 
Subvenire  filiis  ||  mortificatonfm,^ 

Nay,  so  fond  were  those  poets  of  their  jingle,  that  they  not 
only  inftised  it  into  different  verses,  but  into  one  and  the  same 
verse ;  making  the  middle  of  each  verse  to  rhyme  with  its  end, 
as  well  as  one  verse  to  rhyme  with  another. 

Thus,  in  St.  Edmund's  epitaph,  we  read. 

Hie  eiat  EdmunduSj  anima  com  corpore  mundntt 
Quern  non  imtHundus  potnit  penrerten  munduM.* 

And  again,  in  those  verses  transcribed  from  an  old  monument. 

Hie  sunt  eon/oMd  Bernoldi  pnesnlifl  o$$a ; 
Laudet  enm  gfona^  dcdit  hie  quia  munera  grona. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  inscription  upon  the  three  wise 
men  of  the  E^st,  buried  (as  they  tell  us)  at  Cologn  in  the  West. 

Corpora  tandorum  recnbant  liie  tema  mugontm^ 
£x  nis  vMaium  nihil  est,  alibive  Xwxxtum, 

Verses  of  this  sort,  of  which  there  are  innumerable  still  ex- 
tant, have  been  called  Leonine  verses,  from  Leo,  a  writer  of  the 
twelfth  century,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  their  inventor. 
But  this  should  seem  a  mistake,  if  the  inscription  upon  the  image 
of  a  king  Dagobert,  who  lived  in  the  seventh  century,  be  of  the 
same  period  with  that  monarch. 

Fingitor  hac  specie,  bonitatis  odore  rrferiiu^ 
Istius  eccletiie  fimdator,  rex  Dagobertus, 

It  is  true,  there  are  verses  of  this  sort  to  be  found  even  among 
poets,  the  first  in  classical  rank. 
Thus  Virgil : 

Trajicit :  i,  verbis  Tirtatem  illndc  vaperitis. 

Thus  Horace : 

Fratrem  mervuftt,  rapto  de  firatre  doletUu. 

Thus  even  Homer  himself: 

The  difference  seems  to  have  been,  the  rhymes,  falling  from 
these  superior  geniuses,  fell  (it  was  probable)  accidentally :  with 
the  latter  race  of  poets  they  were  the  work  of  labour  and  design* 
They  may  well,  indeed,  be  called  works  of  labour  and  design, 
when  we  reflect  on  the  immense  pains  which  their  makers  must 
have  taken,  where  their  plan  of  rhyming  was  so  complicated,  as 
they  sometimes  made  it. 

•  Roger  Horeden.  AnnaL  p.  379.  B,  *  Waverly,  p.  202. 
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Take  a  singular  example  of  no  fewer  than  three  rhymes  to 
each  verse. 

Crimina  erexere  flete  ;  tepetcere  jus,  decus,  aquum; 
Fletc,  gemiacUe ;  denique  diciU^  dicite  mecum^ 
Qai  regis  omnia,  pelle  tot  tm/)ta,  surge,  perimus^ 
Nob,  Deas,  aspiccj  ne  sine  simplice  lanune  simus, 

Fabricius,  who  gives  these  verses,  remarks,  that  they  were 
written  in  the  dactylic  Leonine ;  that  is,  they  had  every  foot  a 
dactyl,  excepting  the  last,  and  contained  three  rhymes  in  each 
verse,  two  within  the  verse  itself,  and  one  referring  to  the  verse 
that  followed.  He  adds,  that  their  author,  Bernardus  Mor- 
lanensis,  a  monk  of  the  eleventh  century,  composed  no  less  than 
three  books  of  this  wonderful  versification.  What  leisure  must 
he  have  had,  and  how  was  it  employed  ?" 

Before  we  quit  the  subject  of  rhyme  we  may  add,  that  rhyme 
was  used  not  only  by  the  Latin,  but  by  the  Arabian  poets,  as  we 
may  see  by  a  tract  upon  the  Arabic  prosody,  subjoined  by  Dr. 
Pococke  to  his  Carmen  Togra'i. 

Rhyme,  however,  was  not  so  strictly  followed,  but  that  some- 
times they  quitted  it.  In  the  following  heroics,  the  monk  Odilo, 
addressing  himself  to  his  friend  Hucbaldus,  appears  so  warm 
in  his  wishes,  as  not  only  to  forget  rhyme,  but  even  classical 
quantity. 

Hucbaldo  SOpho  SOphtt  sit  semper  arnica ; 
Hucbaldus  Sdphus  Sdphise  semper  amicus : 
Exposco  hoc  Odilo,  peccator  cemuus  ^o. 

This  genius  (over  whose  verses  I  have  occasionally  marked 
the  accentual  quantity  in  contradistinction  to  the  syllabic)  is 
supposed  to  have  written  in  the  tenth  century. 

Others,  rejecting  rhyme,  wrote  elegiacs ;  as  that  monk  who 
celebrated  Hildigrim  and  Halabuldus;  the  one  for  building  a 
church,  the  other  for  consecrating  it. 

IJildlgrim  struxit ;  H&l&baldus  episcopus  archi 
Sanctificavit :  honor  certus  ntrumqne  manet 

In  the  first  of  these  two  verses  the  word  archi-episcopus  is,  by 
a  pleasant  transposition,  made  into  a  dactyl  and  spondee,  so  as 
to  complete  the  hexameter.' 

It  was  upon  these  principles  of  versification,  that  the  early 
poets  of  this  era  wrote  much  bad  verse  in  much  bad  Latin.  At 
length  they  tried  their  skill  in  their  vernacular  tongues,  intro- 
ducing here  also  their  rhyme  and  their  accentual  quantity,  as 
they  had  done  before  in  Latin. 

Through  the  southern  parts  of  France,  the  troubadours  (al- 
ready mentioned*)  composed  sonnets  in  the  Proven9al  tongue. 

'  See  Fabric.   Biblioth.  mod.  et  infim.  de  rEclaircissements  a  rHistoire  de  France 

setatis,  under  the  word,  Bernardus  Mor-  par  rAbb<5  de  Beu^  p.  115. — p.  106. 

lanefuis.  ^  See  before,  p.  502. 

'  See  Recucil  de  divers  Ecrits  pour  serrir 
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Soon  after  them,  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Boccaccio  wrote  poems  in 
Italian ;  and  soon  after  these,  Chaucer  flourished  in  England^ 
From  Chaucer,  through  Rowley,  we  pass  to  lords  Surry  and 
Dorset ;  from  them  to  Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Johnson  ;  after 
whom  came  Milton,  Waller,  Dryden,  Pope,  and  a  succession  of 
geniuses  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  three  Italian  poets  we  have  mentioned,  were  capital  in 
their  kind,  being  not  only  strong  and  powerftil  in  sentiment,  but, 
what  is  more  surprisinflf,  elegant  in  their  diction,  at  a  time  when 
the  languages  of  England  and  France  were  barbarous  and  nn* 
polished.  This,  in  English,  is  evident  from  our  countrjrman, 
Chaucer,  who,  even  to  an  English  reader,  appears  so  uncouth, 
and  who  yet  wrote  later  than  the  latest  of  these  three. 

It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged,  that,  if  we  except  bis 
language,  for  learning  and  wit  he  appears  equal  to  the  best  of 
his  contemporaries,  and,  I  may  add,  even  of  his  successors. 

I  cannot  omit  the  following  sample  of  his  literature  in  the 
Frankelein'^s  Talc.  In  that  poem,  the  fair  Dorigen  is  made  to 
lament  the  absence  of  her  much-loved  Arveragus ;  and,  as  she 
sits  upon  a  cliff,  beholding  the  sea  and  the  formidable  rocks,  she 
breaks  forth  with  terror  into  the  following  exclamation. 

Eternal  God !  that  thro*  thy  piureyaihice 
Leadest  the  world  hy  certain  gOTematinoe  ; 
In  idle,  aa  men  aayn,  ye  nothmg  make. 
But,  Lord,  thoee  griealy,  £Biidl^,  rocld%  Uake, 
That  seem  rathir  a  fool  confitiiidn 
Of  work,  than  any  &ir  cieitidn 
Of  sach  a  perfect  Ood,  wiae,  and  foil  stable : 
Why  have  yc  wrought  thia  work  unr^wonible? 

Dorigen,  after  more  expostulation  of  the  same  sort,  adds, 

I  wote  well  clerkis  woU  aayn,  as  ^am  leste, 
By  arguments,  that  *^  All  is  for  the  beste,^ 
Tho*  I  ne  cannot  well  the  causes  know — 
But  thilktf  God,  that  make  the  winds  to  Uow, 
Ay  keep  my  Lord,  &a 

There  is  an  elegant  pathos  in  her  thus  quittinsf  those  deeper 
speculations,  to  address  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  her  Arveragus. 
The  verse,  before  quoted, 

To  lead  the  world  by  certain  goyemaunce, 

is  not  only  a  philosophical  idea,  but  philosophically  expressed. 
The  next  verse. 

In  idle,  as  men  sayn,  ye  nothing  make, 

is  a  sentiment  translated  literally  from  Aristotle,  and  which  that 
philosopher  so  much  approved  as  often  to  repeat  it. 

Take  one  example : 

'O  Si  Oeb9  Kal  17  if>v<n,s  ovhiv  fid'nf¥  Troiovcnv:  *^God  aod 
nature  make  nothing  in  vain.^  < 

>  Arist  de  C0IO,  L  L  c.  4. 
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As  to  what  follows,  I  mean  that  specnlation  of  learned  men, 
that  ^  All  is  for  the  best,^^  this,  too,  we  meet  in  the  same  philo- 
sopher, annexed  (as  it  were)  to  the  sentiment  just  alleged. 

H  ^varv^  ovOev  SijfiMvpyei  /Ltan^v,  &<nr€p  etprjrav  irporepoVy 
cCKKa  irdyra  irpo^  to  /SeXrtov  ix  t&v  ivBe^fp^iyayv :  "  Nature 

ias  has  been  said  before)  creates  nothing  in  vain,  but  all  things 
or  the  best,  out  of  the  contingent  materials.^^** 

It  may  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  Chaucer  took  this  from  the 
original  Greek ;  it  is  more  probable  he  took  it  from  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Spanish  Arabic  version,  which  Latin  was  then 
current,  and  admitted  through  Western  Europe  for  the  Ari- 
stotelic  text. 

The  same  thought  occurs  in  one  of  our  most  elegant  modern 
ballads;  though' whence  the  poet  took  it,  I  pretend  not  to  de- 
cide. 

How  can  they  aay,  that  nature 

Has  nothing  made  in  vain  ? 
Why  then  beneath  the  water 

Do  hideous  rocks  remain  ? 
Those  rocks  no  eyes  discover, 

Which  lurk  beneath  the  deep. 
To  wreck,  &c. 

But  to  return  to  Chaucer. 

If  in  the  tale  we  have  just  quoted,  if  in  the  tale  of  the 
Nun'^s  Priest,  and  in  many  other  of  his  works,  there  are  these 
sprinklings  of  philosophy ;  if  to  these  we  add  the  extensive 
knowledge  of  history,  mythology,  and  various  other  subjects, 
which  he  everywhere  shews :  we  may  fairly,  I  think,  arrange 
him  among  our  learned  poets,  and  take  from  him  an  estimate  of 
the  literature  of  the  times,  as  far  at  least  as  possessed  by  men  of 
superior  education. 

After  having  mentioned  (as  we  have  lately  done)  Petrarch 
and  some  of  the  Italians,  I  can  by  no  means  omit  their  country- 
man Sannazarius,  who  flourished  in  the  century  following,  and 
whose  eclogues  in  particular,  formed  on  the  plan  of  fishing  life 
instead  oi  pastoral^  cannot  be  enough  admired  both  for  their 
Latinity  and  their  sentiment.  His  fourth  eclogue,  called  Pro- 
teus, written  in  imitation  of  VirgiPs  eclogue  called  Silenus,  may 
be  justly  valued  as  a  master-piece  in  its  kind.  The  following 
slight  sketch  of  it  is  submitted  to  the  reader. 

"  Two  fishermen  sailing  during  a  dark  night  from  Caprea  into 
the  bay  of  Naples,  as  they  silently  approach  the  promontory  of 
Minerva,  hear  Proteus  from  the  shore,  singing  a  marvellous 
narrative  of  the  strange  events  of  which  those  regions  had  been 
the  well-known  scene.  He  concludes  with  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  poet's  friend  and  patron,  Frederic,  king  of  pJaples, 
who,  having  been  expelled  his  kingdom,  died  an  exile  in 
France.*" 

b  pe  AnimaL  inoetsu,  c  ]2. 
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If  I  might  be  pardoned  a  digression,  it  should  be  on  the  ele- 
gance of  the  numbers  by  which  this  unfortunate  part  of  the  tale 


IS  introduced. 


Addit  tristia  fiita,  et  te,  quern  luget  ademptom 
Italia,  &c. 


The  omission  of  the  usual  caesura,  in  the  first  of  these  verses, 
naturally  throws  it  into  that  anapaestic  rhythm,  so  finely  suited 
to  solemn  subjects. 

Addit — tristia — feta  et — te  qnem,  &c,* 

It  may  be  observed,  also,  in  how  pathetic,  and  yet,  withal,  in 
how  manly  a  way  Sannazarius  concludes.  Frederic  died  in  a 
remote  region,  and  was  buried  where  he  died.  '^  It  is  pleasing,"" 
says  Proteus,  ^'  for  a  man"s  remains  to  rest  in  his  own  country, 
and  yet  for  a  tomb  every  land  suffices."^ 

Grata  quies  patriae,  sed  et  omniB  terra  sepulcnnn. 

Those  who  know  how  much  sooner  Italy  emerged  from  bar- 
barity than  the  rest  of  Europe,  may  choose  to  place  Sanoazarius 
rather  at  the  beginning  of  a  good  age,  than  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  bad  one.  Their  opmion,  perhaps,  is  not  without  foundation, 
and  may  be  extended  to  Fracastorius,  Politian,  Poggius,  and 
many  other  eloquent  authors,  which  that  century  then  produced, 
when  eloquence  was  little  known  elsewhere. 

Before  we  quit  poetry,  we  shall  say  something  upon  its 
lowest  species,  upon  acrostics,  chronograms,  wings,  altars,  eggs, 
axes,  &c. 

These  were  the  poor  inventions  of  men  devoid  of  taste,  and 
yet  absurdly  aiming  at  fame  by  these  despicable  whims.  Quitting 
the  paths  of  simplicity  and  truth,  (of  which  it  is  probable  they 
were  wholly  ignorant,)  they  aspired,  like  rope-dancers,  to  merit, 
which  only  lay  in  the  difiiculty.  The  wings,  the  axes,  the 
altars,  &c.  were  wretched  forms  into  which  they  tortured  poor 
words,  just  as  poor  trees  in  our  gardens  were  formerly  mangled 
into  giants,  flower-pots,  peacocks,  obelisks,  &c. 

Whoever  remembers  that  acrostics,  in  versification,  are  formed 
from  the  initial  letter  of  every  verse,  will  see  the  force  and  in- 
genuity of  the  following  description. 

Firm  and  compact,  in  three  fiiir  columni  wo?e^ 
O^er  the  smooth  pUun  the  bold  acrostics  move : 
High  o^or  the  rest  the  towering  leaden  rite, 
With  limbs  gigantic  and  soperior  use. 

Chronograms,  by  a  different  conceit,  were  not  confined  to 
initial  letters,  but,  as  they  were  to  describe  dates,  the  numeral 
letters,  in  whatever  part  of  the  word  they  stood,  were  distin- 
guished from  other  letters  by  being  written  in  capitals. 

*  n6ryia~-04m  M^t^^  t<^c— x^<>*    Horn.  Odyss.  £.215. 
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For  example :  I  would  mark  by  a  chronogram  the  date  1506. 
I  take  for  the  purpose  the  following  words, 

Feriam  sidera  yertice ; 

and  by  a  strange  elevation  of  capitals,  I  compel  even  Horace  to 
give  me  the  date  required. 

FeriaM  siDera  Vertlce— MDVI. 

The  ingenious  author,  whom  I  have  quoted  before,  thus  ad- 
mirably describes  this  second  species  of  folly. 

Not  thus  the  looser  chronograms  prepare ; 
Careless  their  troops,  undisciplined  to  war ; 
With  rank  irregular,  confused  they  stand. 
The  chieftains  mingling  with  the  vulgar  band. 

If  I  have  dwelt  too  long  on  these  trifles,  it  is  not  so  much  for 
their  merit,  (of  which  they  have  none,)  as  for  those  elegant  lines 
in  which  they  are  so  well  described. 

On  the  same  motive  I  conclude  this  chapter  with  selecting  a 
few  more  lines  from  the  same  ingenious  poem. 

To  join  these  squadrons,  o^er  the  champain  came 
A  numerous  race,  of  no  ignoble  name  ; 
Riddle,  and  rebus,  riddle^s  dearest  son. 
And  fidse  conundrum,  and  insidious  pun  ; 
Fustian,  who  scarcely  deigns  to  tread  the  ground. 
And  Rondeau,  wheeling  in  repeated  round. 

On  their  &ir  standards,  by  the  winds  displayed, 
Eg^  altars,  wings,  pipes,  axes  were  pourtrayedJ 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PAUL  THE  VENETIAN,  AND  SIR  JOHN  MANOEVILLE,  GREAT  TRAVELLERS 

SIR  JOHN    FORTESCCE,    A    GREAT    LAWYER HIS    VALUABLE    BOOK 

>DRESSED   TO  HIS   PUPIL   THE   PRINCE   OF   WA] 
IN  CAMBRIDGE  FOUNDED  BY  HENRY  THE  SIXTH. 


ADDRESSED   TO  HIS   PUPIL   THE   PRINCE   OF   WALES KING'^S  COLLEGE 


It  was  during  this  middle  period  lived  those  celebrated  travel- 
lers, Paul  the  Venetian,  and  our  countryman,  sir  John  Man- 
deville. 

We  have  mentioned  Chaucer  before  them,  though  he  flourished 
after  both ;  for  Chaucer  lived  till  past  the  year  1400,  Paul  began 
his  travels  in  the  year  1272,  ana  Maude ville  began  his  in  the 
year  1322.  The  reason  is,  Chaucer  has  been  arranged  with  the 
poets  already  spoken  of. 

Marc  Paul,  who  is  the  first  writer  of  any  note  concerning  the 
Eastern  countries,  travelled  into  those  remote  regions  as  far  as 

3   Sec  the  ScriUeriad  (book  iu  161,  &c.)  of  my  valuable  friend,  Mr.  Cambridge  of 
Twickenham. 
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the  capital  and  court  of  Gablai  Ohan,  the  sixth  firom  that  tre- 
mendous conqueror,  Jingiz  Ghan.^  Paul  is  a  curious  and  minute 
relator  of  what  he  saw  there. 

He  describes  the  capital,  Gambalu,  to  be  a  square,  walled  in, 
of  six  miles  on  every  side,  havinff  to  each  side  three  gates,  and 
the  several  streets  rectilinear,  and  crossing  at  right  angles. 

The  imperial  palace,  he  tells  us,  was  inclosed  within  a  square 
wall  of  a  mile  on  every  side,  and  was  magnificently  adorned 
with  gilding  and  pictures.  It  was  a  piece  of  state,  that  through 
the  grand  or  principal  gate  no  one  could  enter  but  the  emperor 
himself. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  square  there  were  extendve  lawns, 
adorned  with  trees,  and  stocked  with  wild  animals,  staes,  goats, 
fallow  deer,  &c.  not  to  mention  a  river,  which  formed  a  lake, 
filled  with  the  finest  fish. 

Besides  this,  at  a  league'^s  distance  from  the  palace,  he  de- 
scribes a  small  mountain,  or  hill,  planted  with  eveigreens,  in  cir- 
cumference about  a  mile.  ''  Here  (he  tells  us)  the  emperor  had 
all  the  finest  trees  that  could  be  procured  brought  to  him,  em- 
ploying his  elephants  for  that  purpose,  as  the  trees  were  ex- 
tracted with  their  roots. 

"  The  mountain,  from  its  verdure,  was  called  the  Green 
Mountain.  On  its  summit  stood  a  fine  palace,  distinguished 
also  by  its  green  colour,  where  he  (the  great  Ghan)  often  retired 
to  enjoy  himself.'^  > 

Speaking  of  the  person  of  Gublai,  the  then  monarch,  he  thus 
describes  him. 

^^  He  is  remarkably  handsome ;  of  a  moderate  stature ;  neither 
too  corpulent,  nor  too  lean ;  having  a  countenance  ruddy  and 
fair;  large  eyes;  a  beautiful  nose;  and  all  the  lineaments  of 
his  body  formed  in  due  proportion.^'" 

We  here  quit  our  traveller,  only  observing,  as  we  conclude, 
that  learned  men  have  imagined  this  Gambalu  to  be  Pekin  in 
Ghina,  founded  there  by  Jmgiz  Ghan,  soon  after  be  had  con- 
quered it. 

When  we  consider  the  immense  power  of  this  mighty  con- 
queror, who  in  a  manner  subdued  the  vast  tract  of  Asia,  we 
are  the  less  difiicult  in  believing  such  marvellous  relations.  The 
city,  the  palace,  and  the  territory  around,  teach  us  what  was 

^  See  Abulpbanigias,  {mm  pw  281  to  306.  For  the  imperial  palace,  lawns  adjobing, 

I  The  preceding  extracto  are  taken  from  and  the  Green  Mountain,  see  p.  66, 67. 1 

a  Latin  edition  of  PauloB  Venetna,  pub-  iL  c  9. 

Kshed,  in  a  small  qoartoi,  Colonise  Bnmden-  "*  Rex  Cublai  est  homo  admodum  pnldier, 

borgicse,  ex  officina  Geotgii  Scholzii,  anno  stetnia  mediocri,  non  niraia  pinguia,  nee 

1679.  nimis  macilentus,  fiunem  habena  mbienn- 

As  the  book  is  not  rare,  nor  the  style  dam  atque  candidam,  ocnlos  magnoa,  nasom 

eorions,  we  have  only  given  the  seTond  pulchmm,  et   omnia   corpoiia  lineamenta 

pages  by  way  of  reference.  debita  proportione  conststentia.  Mar.Panli, 

For  Uie  capital,  Cambaln,  see  p.  68.  L  iL  L  ii.  c.  8.  p.  65. 
c.  10. 
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the  taste  of  him  and  his  familj)  whose  boundless  empire  conld 
admit  of  nothine  minate. 

It  is,  too,  an  additional  argument  for  credibility,  that  though  the 
whole  is  vast,  yet  nothing  appears  either  foolish,  or  impossible. 

One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  Paul  resided  in 
China  so  long,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  celebrated  wall. 
Was  this  forgetfulness  i   or  was  it  not  then  erected ! 

As  to  our  countryman,  sir  John  Mandeville,  though  he  did 
not  travel  so  far  as  Marc  Paul,  he  travelled  into  many  parts  of 
Asia  and  Africa ;  and,  after  having  lived  in  those  countries  for 
thirty-three  years,  died  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1371. 

He  wrote  his  travels  in  three  languages,  Latin,  French,  and 
English ;  from  the  last  of  which  languages  we  quote,  taking  the 
liberty,  in  a  few  instances,  to  modernise  the  words,  though  not 
in  the  minutest  degree  to  change  the  meaning. 

We  confine  ourselves,  for  brevity,  to  a  single  fact. 

Travelling  through  Macedonia,  he  tells  us  as  follows:  ^'In 
this  country  was  Aristotle  born ;  in  a  city  that  men  call 
Strageris,"  a  little  from  the  city  of  Tragic,  or  Trakys ;  and  at 
Strageris  is  Aristotle  buried ;  and  there  is  an  altar  at  his  tomb, 
where  they  make  a  great  feast  every  year,  as  though  he  was  a 
saint.  Upon  this  altar  the  lords  (or  rulers)  hold  their  great 
councils  and  assemblies,  for  they  hope,  that,  through  the  inspira- 
tion of  Ood  and  of  him,  they  shall  have  the  better  counsel.'^^^ 

Such  was  the  veneration  (for  it  was  more  than  honour)  paid 
bj  the  Stagirites  to  their  countryman,  more  than  eighteen 
hundred  years  after  his  death.^ 

From  these  times  we  pass  over  the  triumphant  reign  of  Henry 
the  Fifth  (a  reign  rather  of  action  than  of  letters)  to  that  of  his 
unfortunate  son.  This  was  a  period  disgraced  by  unsuccessftil 
wars  abroad,  and  by  sanguinary  disorders  at  home.  The  king 
himself  met  an  untimely  end,  and  so  did  his  hopeful  and  high- 
spirited  son,  the  prince  of  Wales.  Yet  did  not  even  these  times 
keep  one  genius  from  emerging,  though  plunged  by  his  rank 
into  their  most  tempestuous  part.  By  this  I  mean  sir  John 
Fortescue,  chancellor  of  England,  and  tutor  to  the  young  prince, 
just  mentioned.  As  this  last  office  was  a  trust  of  the  greatest 
importance,  so  he  discharged  it  not  only  with  consummate 
wisdom,  but  (what  was  more)  with  consummate  virtue. 

His  tract  in  praise  of  the  laws  of  England,*!  is  written  with 

■  Its  ancient  name  in  Greek  was  J^rd-  Monboddo,  which  wock  he  styles  Ancient 

ytpOj  whence  Aristotle  was  often  called.  Metaphysics,  published  in  quarto  at  Edin- 

by  way  of  eminence,  the  Stagirite,  as  being  burg,  1779. 

a  citiscn  there.  i  This  boolc,  which  he  styles  De  Landibus 

**  See  MandeTillc^s  Voyages,  chap.  2.  Legum  Angliae,  is  written  in  dialo^e,  be- 

P  Those  who  desire  a  taste  of  this  great  tween  himself  and  the  young  pnnce  his 

man^s  philosophy  in  English,  may  find  their  pupil,  and  was  originally  in  Latin.     The 

curiosity  amply  gratified  in  the  last  work  great  Seldcn  thought  it  worthy  of  a  eom> 

of  that  learned  and  acute  Grecian,  lord  mentary ;  and  since  that  it  has  been  pulh 
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the  noblest  view  that  man  ever  wrote ;  written  to  inspire  his 
pupil  with  a  love  of  the  country  he  was  to  govern,  by  shewing 
him,  that  to  govern  by  those  admirable  laws,  would  make  him 
a  far  greater  prince  than  the  most  unlimited  despotism/ 

This  he  does  not  only  prove  by  a  detail  of  particular  laws, 
but  by  an  accurate  comparison  between  the  state  of  England 
and  France,  one  of  which  he  makes  a  land  of  liberty,  the  other 
of  servitude.  His  thirty-fifth  and  thirty-sixth  chapters  upon 
this  subject  are  invaluable,  and  should  be  read  by  every  English- 
man, who  honours  that  name. 

Through  these  and  the  other  chapters,  we  perceive  an  in- 
teresting truth,  which  is,  that  the  capital  parts  of  our  constitn-* 
tion,  the  trial  by  juries,  the  abhorrence  of  tortures,  the  sovereignty 
of  parliament  as  well  in  the  granting  of  money  as  in  the  ma]king 
and  repealing  of  laws;  I  say,  that  all  these,  and  many  other 
inestimable  privileges,  existed  then,  as  they  do  now ;  were  not 
new  projects  of  the  day,  but  sacred  forms,  to  which  ages  had 
given  a  venerable  sanction.* 

As  for  the  literature  of  this  great  man,  (which  is  more  im- 
mediately to  our  purpose,)  he  appears  to  have  been  a  reader  of 
Aristotle,  Diodorus  oiculus,  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  Seneca,  Vege- 
tius,  Boethius,  and  many  other  ancients ;  to  have  been  not  un- 
informed in  the  authors  and  history  of  later  ages ;  to  have  been 
deeply  knowing,  not  only  in  the  laws  of  his  own  country,  (where 
he  attained  the  highest  dignity  they  could  bestow,)  but  in  the 
Roman,  or  civil  law,  which  he  holds  to  be  far  inferior  ;^  we  must 
add  to  this,  a  masterly  insight  into  the  state  and  policy  of  the 
neighbouring  nations. 

Perhaps  a  person  of  rank,  even  at  present,  need  not  wish  to 
be  better  instituted,  if  he  had  an  ambition  to  soar  above  tbe 
fashionable  polish. 

We  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  that  the  taste  for 
gothic  architecture  seems  never  to  have  been  so  elegant  as  during 
this  period:  witness  that  exquisite  structure,  built  by  Henry 
the  Sixth ;  I  mean,  the  chapel  of  King^s  college  in  Cambridge. 

lithed  and  enriched  with  additional  notes  *  For  trial  by  juries,  see  of  this  author 

by  Mr.  Gregor.     A  new  edition  was  given  chap.  zz.  zxL  zxiL     For  his  abhonenoe  of 

ann.  1775,  and  the  Latin  text  subjoined.  torture,  sec  chap.xxui  For  the  sovereignty 

■*  See  of  Fortescue^B  woric,  chap.  ix.  and  of  parliament,  see  chap.  iz.  ziii  zriiiL  zzzri. 

ziiL  and,  above  all,  chap.  xiv.  where  he  particulariy  p.  118  of  the  English  rersion. 

tells  us,  the  possibility  of  doing  amiss  (which  For  the  high  antiquity  of  our  laws  and 

is  the  only  privilege  an  absolute  prince  constitution,  see  chap.  xviL 

enjoys  above  a  limited  one)  can  be  called  '  The  inferiority  of  the  Roman  law  to 

an  addition  of  power,  no  other,  than  we  so  our  own,  is  a  doctrine  he  strongly  inculcates. 

call  a  possibility  to  decay,  or  to  die.     See  See,  above  all,  chap.  iz.  xiz,  &c,  also  chapu 

p.  41  of  the  English  version.  zzxiv.  where  he  nobly  reprobates,  as  he 

It  is  worth  observing  that  Fortescue,  in  had  done  before  in  chap,  iz,  that  in£unoas 

his  dialogue,  gives  these  fine  sentiments  mazim.  Quod  principi  placnit,  legis  habet 

to  the  young  prince,  after  he  has  heard  vigorem ;    a    mazim    well    becoming   an 

much  and  due  reasoning  upon  the  excellence  Oriental  caliph,  but  hardly  decent  even  in  a 

of  our  constitution.  See  chap.zzziv.  p.  119.  degenerate  Roman  lawgiver. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

CONCERNING  NATURAL   BEAUTY ITS  IDEA  THE  SAME  IN    ALL  TIMES 

THESSALIAN    TEMPLE TASTE  OP  VIRGIL  AND    HORACE OF  MILTON, 

IN     DESCRIBING     PARADISE EXHIBITED     OP     LATE    YEARS    FIRST    IN 

PICTURES THENCE     TRANSFERRED      TO     ENGLISH      GARDENS NOT 

WANTING  TO  THE  ENLIGHTENED  FEW  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGE PROVED 

IN   LELAND,  PETRARCH,  AND    SANNAZARIUS— COMPARISON    BETWEEN 
THE  YOUNGER  CYRUS  AND  PHILIP  L£  BEL  OF  FRANCE. 

But  let  us  pass  for  a  moment  from  the  elegant  works  of  art  to 
the  more  elegant  works  of  nature.  The  two  subjects  are  so 
nearly  allied,  that  the  same  taste  usually  relishes  them  both. 

Now  there  is  nothing  more  certain,  than  that  the  face  of 
inanimate  nature  has  been  at  all  times  captivating.  The  vulgar, 
indeed,  look  no  further  than  to  the  scenes  of  culture,  because  all 
their  views  merely  terminate  in  utility.  They  only  remark, 
that  it  is  fine  barley ;  that  it  is  rich  clover ;  as  an  ox  or  an  ass, 
if  they  could  speak,  would  inform  us.  But  the  liberal  have 
nobler  views ;  and  though  they  give  to  culture  its  due  praise,  they 
can  be  delighted  with  natural  beauties,  where  culture  was  never 
known. 

Ages  ago  they  have  celebrated,  with  enthusiastic  rapture,  "  a 
deep  retired  vale,  with  a  river  rushing  through  it ;  a  vale  having 
its  sides  formed  by  two  immense  and  opposite  mountains,  and 
those  sides  diversined  by  woods,  precipices,  rocks,  and  romantic 
caverns.''  Such  was  the  scene  produced  by  the  river  Peneus, 
as  it  ran  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa,  in  that 
well-known  vale,  the  Thessalian  Tempo." 

Virgil  and  Horace,  the  first  for  taste  among  the  Romans, 
appear  to  have  been  enamoured  with  beauties  of  this  character. 
Horace  prayed  for  a  villa  where  there  was  a  garden,  a  rivulet, 
and  above  these  a  little  grove. 

HortUB  nbi,  et  tecto  vidnns  jugis  aquie  fona, 

Et  paulum  silvae  super  hU  foret  Sat  vi.  2. 

Virgil  wished  to  enjoy  rivers,  and  woods,  and  to  be  bid  under 
immense  shade  in  the  cool  valleys  of  Mount  Hasmus : 

0 !  qui  me  gelidU  in  vallibus  Haemi 
SUtat,  et  ingenti  nunorum  protcgat  ambra  ?  Qeorg.  iL  486. 

The  great  elements  of  this  species  of  beauty,  according  to 

"  £d  nemui  Hamonia,  prarupta  quod  Dejectuque  graviy  &c. — Ovid.  Met  L  568. 

mndique  daudit  A  fuller  and  more  ample  account  of  this 

SUva:  vacant  Tempe,    Per  qua  Pen'tus  beautiful  spot  may  be  found  in  the  first 

ab  tmo  chapter  of  the  third  book  of  ^lian^s  Yarious 

EffutuM  Pmdo  tpttmotii  volvUur  undisj  History. 
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these  principles,  were  water,  wood,  and  uneven  ground;  to 
which  may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  is  to  say,  lawn.  It  is  the 
happy  mixture  of  these  four  that  produces  every  scene  of' 
natural  beauty,  as  it  is  a  more  mysterious  mixture  of  other 
elements  (perhaps  as  simple,  and  not  more  in  number)  that 
produces  a  world  or  universe. 

Virgil  and  Horace  having  been  quoted,  we  may  quote,  with 
equal  truth,  our  great  countryman,  Milton.  Speaking  of  the 
flowers  of  Paradise,  he  calls  them  flowers 

Wbicli  not  nice  art 
In  beds  and  cvrions  knota,  but  nature  boon 
Pooni  forth  profuae  on  hill,  and  dale,  and  plain.     Par.  Lost»  it.  245. 

Soon  after  this  he  subjoins. 

This  was  fhe  place 
A  happy  rural  seat,  of  Taziens  riew. 

He  explains  this  variety,  by  recounting  the  lawns,  the  flocks, 
the  hillocks,  the  valleys,  the  grots,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes, 
&c. ;  and  in  another  book,  describing  the  approach  of  Raphael, 
he  informs  us,  that  this  divine  messenger  passed 

Through  groves  of  myrrh, 
And  flowering  odours,  cassia,  nard,  and  balm  ; 
A  wilderness  of  sweets  ;  for  nature  here 
WantonM  as  in  her  prime,  and  playM  at  will 
Her  virgin-fiincies,  pouring  forth  mote  sweet. 
Wild  above  rule  or  art,  enormous  bHss.  Par.  Lost,  t.  292. 

The  painters  in  the  preceding  century  seem  to  have  felt  the 
power  of  these  elements,  and  to  have  transferred  them  into  their 
landscapes  with  such  amazing  force,  that  they  appear  not  so 
much  to  have  followed,  as  to  have  emulated  nature.  Claude  de 
Lorraine,  the  Poussins,  Salvator  Rosa,  and  a  few  more,  may  be 
called  superior  artists  in  this  exquisite  taste. 

Our  gardens  in  the  mean  time  were  tasteless  and  insipid. 
Those  who  made  them,  thought  the  further  they  wandered  ftom 
nature,  the  nearer  they  approached  the  sublime.  Unfortunately, 
where  they  travelled,  no  sublime  was  to  be  found ;  and  the 
further  they  went,  the  further  they  left  it  behind. 

But  perfection,  alas  !  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Many 
prejudices  were  to  be  removed ;  many  gradual  ascents  to  lie 
made ;  ascents  from  bad  to  good,  and  from  good  to  better,  before 
the  delicious  amenities  of  a  Claude  or  a  Poussin  could  be  rivalled 
in  a  Stour-head,  a  Hagley,  or  a  Stow;  or  the  tremendous 
charms  of  a  Salvator  Kosa  be  equalled  in  the  scenes  of  a 
Piercefield  or  a  Mount  Edgecumb. 

Not  however  to  forget  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  Though  it 
was  not  before  the  present  century  that  we  established  a  clmsler 
taste ;  though  our  neighbours  at  this  instant  are  but  learning  it 
from  us ;  and  though  to  the  vulgar  everywhere  it  is  totally  in- 
comprehensible, (be  they  vulgar  in  rank,  or  vulgar  in  capacity;) 
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yet  even  In  the  darkest  periods  we  have  been  treating,  periods 
when  taste  is  often  thought  to  have  been  lost,  we  shall  still 
discoYer  an  enlightened  few,  who  were  by  no  means  insensible  to 
the  power  of  these  beauties. 

How  warmly  does  Leland  describe  Guy'^s  Cliff;  Sannazarius, 
his  villa  of  Mergilline  ;  and  Petrarch,  his  favourite  Vaucluse  i 

Take  Guy's  Cliff  from  Leland  in  his  own  old  English,  mixed 
with  Latin :  ^^  It  is  a  place  meet  for  the  Muses ;  there  is  sylence ; 
a  praty  wood ;  antra  in  vivo  saxo,  (grottos  in  the  living  rock  ;) 
the  river  roling  over  the  stones  with  a  praty  noyse.'*'  His  Latin 
is  more  elegant :  Nemusculum  ibidem  opacum,  fontes  liquidi  et 
gemmei,  prata  florida,  antra  muscosa,  rivi  levis  et  per  saxa 
decursus,  nee  non  solitude  et  quies  Musis  amicissima.'^ 

Mergilline,  the  villa  of  Sannazarius  near  Naples,  is  thus 
sketched  in  different  parts  of  his  poems. 

Exciso  in  KOpnlo,  flnctas  unde  aurea  canot 
Despidena,  celso  se  colroine  Meigilline 
Attollit,  naatisque  procul  TenientibnB  ofTert 

Sannoz.  0c  partu  Vli^n.  i  25. 

Rupis  0 !  aacne,  pelagiqae  custos. 
Villa,  Nympbaram  costos  et  propinqose 

DoridoB 

Tu  mihi  solos  nemomm  recessas 
Das,  et  hsrentes  per  opeca  laoros 
Saxa :  Tu,  fontes,  Affanippedumque 

Antra  reelndit.  Ejusd.  Kpigr.  i.  2. 

Qoaeqae  in  primia  mihi  grata  roinistiat 
Otin,  Mnsarumque  caras  per  saxa  latebrai, 
MergiUina  ;  noTos  fiindnnt  nbi  dtria  florea, 
Citria,  Medorum  sacros  referentia  locos. 

Ejusd.  De  partu  Virgin,  iii.  sub  fin. 

De  Fonte  MergUUno, 

Est  mihi  ri?o  Titieus  perenni 
Pons,  arenosum  prope  littus,  unde 
Saepe  descendens  sibi  nauta  rores 

Haunt  amicos,  &c  Ejusd.  Epigr.  ii.  36. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  translate  these  elegant  morsels ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  express  what  they  mean,  collectively :  ''  that  the 
villa  of  MergiUina  had  solitary  woods ;  had  groves  of  laurel  and 
citron ;  had  grottos  in  the  rock,  with  rivulets  and  springs ;  and 
that,  from  its  lofty  situation,  it  looked  down  upon  the  sea,  and 
commanded  an  extensive  prospect."^ 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  a  villa  should  enamour  such  an 
owner.  So  strong  was  his  affection  for  it,  that  when,  during  the 
subsequent  wars  in  Italy,  it  was  demolished  by  the  imperial 
troops,  this  unfortunate  event  was  supposed  to  have  hastened 
his  end.y 

*  See  Leland*s  Itinerary,  vol  iv.  p.  66.      by  Grsevius,  in  a  small  edition  of  some  of 
y  So  we  learn  from  Paidus  Jovius,  the    the   Italian   poets,  at  Amsterdam,  in  the 
writer  of  his  life,  published  with  his  poems    year  1695. 
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Vaucluse  (ValHs  Glausa)  the  favourite  retreat  of  Petrarch, 
was  a  romantic  scene,  not  far  from  Avignon. 

^^  It  is  a  valley,  having  on  each  hand,  as  you  enter,  immense 
cliffs,  but  closed  up  at  one  of  its  ends  by  a  semi-circular  ridge 
of  them ;  from  which  incident  it  derives  its  name.  One  of  the 
most  stupendous  of  these  cliffs  stands  in  the  front  of  the  semi- 
circle, and  has  at  its  foot  an  opening  into  an  immense  cavern. 
Within  the  most  retired  and  gloomy  part  of  this  cavern  is  a 
large  oval  bason,  the  production  of  nature,  filled  with  pellucid 
and  unfathomable  water ;  and  from  this  reservoir  issues  a  river 
of  respectable  magnitude,  dividing,  as  it  runs,  the  meadows 
beneath,  and  winding  through  the  precipices  that  impend  from 
above.""  ■ 

This  is  an  imperfect  sketch  of  that  spot  where  Petrarch  spent 
his  time  with  so  much  delight,  as  to  say,  that  this  alone  was  life 
to  him,  the  rest  but  a  state  of  punishment. 

In  the  two  preceding  narratives  I  seem  to  see  an  anticipation 
of  that  taste  for  natural  beauty  which  now  appears  to  flourish 
through  Great  Britain  in  such  perfection.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  the  owner  of  Mergillina  would  have  been  charmed  with 
Mount  Edgecumb;  and  the  owner  of  Vaucluse  have  been  de- 
lighted with  Piercefield. 

When  we  read  in  Xenophon,*  that  the  younger  Cyrus  had 
with  his  own  hand  planted  trees  for  beauty,  we  are  not  surprised, 
though  pleased  with  the  story,  as  the  age  was  polished,  and  Gyms 
an  accomplished  prince.  But  when  we  read  that  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century  a  king  of  France  (Philip  le  Bell) 
should  make  it  penal  to  cut  down  a  tree,  qui  a  esti  gardi  pour  sa 
beaulte^  "  which  had  been  preserved  for  its  beauty  C  though  we 
praise  the  law,  we  cannot  help  being  surprised  that  the  prince 
should  at  such  a  period  have  been  so  far  enlightened.** 

■  See  Memoircs  pour  la  Vic  de  Francois  tions  on  the  Statutes,  chiefly  on  the  andent, 

Petrarque,  quarto,  vol  L  p.  231.  341,  342.  &c  p.  7,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Borrington  ;  a 

See  also  Plin.  Nat  Hist  L  xxviii.  c.  22.  work  concerning  which  it  is  difficidt  to  de- 

*  See  the  Q^conomics  of  Xenophon,  where  cide,  whether  it  be  more  entertaining,  or 

this  fact  is  related.  more  instmctire. 

*>  See  a  valuable  work,  entitled  Obserra- 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

8UPERI0B    LITERATURE    AND    KNOWLEDGE    BOTH    OF    THE    GREEK    AND 

LATIN      CLERGY,     WHENCE BARBARITY    AND    IGNORANCE     OP     THE 

LAITY,    WHENCE SAMPLES     OP    LAY-MANNERS,    IN    A    STORY    FROM 

ANNA     COMNENA^S     HISTORY  —  CHURCH     AUTHORITY      INGENIOUSLY 

EMPLOYED  TO  CHECK  BARBARITY THE  SAME  AUTHORITY  EMPLOYED 

FOR    OTHER    GOOD    PURPOSES TO    SAVE   THE   POOR  JEWS — TO    STOP 

TRIALS  BY  BATTLE MORE  SUGGESTED  CONCERNING   LAY-MANNERS 

FEROCITY  OF  THE  NORTHERN  LAYMEN,  WHENCE DIFFERENT  CAUSES 

ASSIGNED INVENTIONS    DURING   THE    DARK    AGES GREAT,  THOUGH 

THE  INVENTORS  OFTEN  UNKNOWN INFERENCE  ARISING  FROM  THESE 

INVENTIONS. 

Before  I  quit  the  Latins,  I  shall  subjoin  two  or  three  observa- 
tions on  the  Europeans  in  general. 

The  superior  characters  for  literature  here  enumerated,  whether 
in  the  western  or  eastern  Christendom,  (for  it  is  of  Christendom 
only  we  are  now  speaking,)  were  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them 
ecclesiastics. 

In  this  number  we  have  selected  from  among  the  Greeks  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Photius ;  Michael  Psellus ;  Eusta- 
thius  and  Eustratius,  both  of  episcopal  dignity ;  Planudes ;  car- 
dinal Bessario.  From  among  the  Latins,  Venerable  Bede;  Ger- 
bertus,  afterwards  pope  Sylvester  the  Second ;  Ingulphus,  abbot 
of  Croyland ;  Hildebert,  archbishop  of  Tours ;  Peter  Abelard ; 
John  of  Salisbury,  bishop  of  Chartres ;  Roger  Bacon ;  Francis 
Petrarch ;  many  monkish  historians ;  JEneas  Sylvius,  afterwards 
pope  Pius  the  Second,  &c. 

Something  has  been  already  said  concerning  each  of  these^ 
and  other  ecclesiastics.^  At  present  we  shall  only  remark,  that  it 
was  necessary,  from  their  very  profession,  that  they  should  read 
and  write;  accomplishments  at  that  time  usually  confined  to 
themselves. 

Those  of  the  western  church  were  obliged  to  acquire  some 
knowledge  of  Latin;  and  for  Greek,  to  those  of  the  eastern 
church  it  was  still  (with  a  few  corruptions)  their  native  lan- 
guage. 

If  we  add  to  these  preparations  their  mode  of  life,  which,  being 
attended  mostly  with  a  decent  competence,  gave  them  immense 
leisure ;  it  was  not  wonderful  that,  among  such  a  multitude,  the 
more  meritorious  should  emerge,  and  soar,  by  dint  of  genius,  above 
the  common  herd.     Similar  effects  proceed  from  similar  causes. 

^  Those  who  wish  to  sec  more  particulars    may  consult  the  third  part  of  these  In- 
concerning  these  learned  men,  may  recnr  to    quiries,  in  chapters  iv.  ix.  x.  xi,  xiv. 
their  names  in  the  Index  ;  or,  if  he  please, 

2m 
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The  learniDg  of  Egypt  was  possessed  by  their  priests ;  who  were 
likewise  left  from  their  institution  to  a  life  of  leisure.^ 

For  the  laity,  on  the  other  side,  who,  from  their  mean  edncih 
tion,  wanted  all  these  requisites,  they  were  in  fact  no  better  than 
what  Dry  den  calls  them,  '^a  tribe  of  Issachar  ("  a  race  from  their 
cradle  bred  in  barbarity  and  ignorance. 

A  sample  of  these  illustrious  laymen  may  be  found  in  Anna 
Comnena^s  History  of  her  father  Alexius,  wbo  was  Grecian  em- 
peror in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  first  crusade  arriyed  at 
Constantinople.  So  promiscuous  a  rout  of  rude  adventurers  could 
not  fail  of  giving  umbrage  to  the  Byzantine  court,  which  was 
stately  and  ceremonious,  and  conscious  withal  of  its  internal 
debility. 

After  some  altercation,  the  court  permitted  them  to  pass  into 
Asia  through  the  imperial  territories,  upon  their  leaders  taking 
an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor. 

What  happened  at  the  performance  of  this  ceremonial,  is  thus 
related  by  the  fair  historian  above  mentioned. 

**'  All  the  commanders  being  assembled,  and  Godfrey  of  But 
loign  himself  among  the  rest,  as  soon  as  the  oath  was  finished^ 
one  of  the  counts  had  the  audaciousness  to  seat  himself  beside 
the  emperor  upon  his  throne.  Earl  Baldwin,  one  of  their  own 
people,  approaching,  took  the  count  by  the  hand,  made  him  rise 
from  the  throne,  and  rebuked  him  for  his  insolence. 

^^  The  count  rose,  but  made  no  reply,  except  it  was  in  his  own 
unknown  jargon  to  mutter  abuse  upon  the  emperor. 

^^  When  all  things  were  despatched,  the  emperor  sent  for  this 
man,  and  demanded,  ^  who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  of  what 
lineage  V  His  answer  was  as  follows :  ^  I  am  a  genuine  Frank, 
and  in  the  number  of  their  nobility.  One  thing  I  know,  which 
is,  that  in  a  certain  part  of  the  country  I  came  from,  and  in  a 
place  where  three  ways  meet,  there  stands  an  ancient  church, 
where  every  one  who  has  a  desire  to  engage  in  single  combat, 
having  put  himself  into  fighting  order,  comes,  and  there  implores 
the  assistance  of  the  Deity,  and  then  waits  in  expectation  of 
some  one  that  will  dare  attack  him.  On  this  spot  I  myself  waited 
a  long  time,  expecting  and  seeking  some  one  that  would  arrive 
and  nght  me.  But  the  man  that  would  dare  this  was  no  where 
to  be  found."*' 

*  Aristotle,  ipeaking  of  Egypt,  infonni  na,  Chevalerie,  will  perceiye  that  the  mwh^ 
'Eku  y^  ii4>9l$ii  <rxo\d(§ty  rh  r&v  Uo4tt¥  mired  Don  Quixote  ii  not  an  imagintfj 
Itfror,  ""For  there  (meaning  in  Egypt)  the  chaiacter,  bat  a  chaiacter  drawn  after  tht 
tribe  of  priests  were  left  to  lead  a  life  of  real  manners  of  the  timet.  It  is  trae,  ia- 
leisure."*  Arist  Metaph.  L  i.  c.  1.  deed,  the  character  is  somewhat  heiriitened ; 

•  Those  who  attend  to  this  story,  and  but  eren  here  the  witty  authOThat  csa- 
who  have  perused  any  of  the  histories  of  trired  to  make  it  probable,  by  ingeiuoasif 
chivalry,  in  particular  an  ingenious  French  adding  a  certain  mixture  of  insanity, 
treatise  upon  the  subject,  in  two  small  These  romantic  heroes  were  not  whoOy 
volumes,  8vo.  published  at  Paris  in  the  year  extinct  even  in  perioda  fiur  later  ♦'»•«  the 
1759,  entitled,  M^moires  iur  I'tocienne  crusades.   The  Chevalier  Bayaid  flowiiked 
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^^The  emperor,  having  heard  this  strange  narrative,  replied 
pleasantly,  *'  If  at  the  time  when  you  sought  war,  you  could  not 
nnd  it,  a  season  is  now  coming  in  which  you  will  find  wars 
enough.  I  therefore  give  you  this  advice :  not  to  place  yourself 
either  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  or  in  the  front,  but  to  keep  among 
those  who  support  the  centre ;  for  I  have  long  had  knowledge 
of  the  Turkish  method  in  their  wars/ ""  ^ 

This  was  one  of  those  counts,  or  barons,  the  petty  tyrants  of 
western  Europe;  men,  who,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
general  wars,  (such  as  the  ravaging  of  a  neighbouring  kingdom, 
the  massacring  of  infidels,  heretics,  &c.)  had  no  other  method  of 
filling  up  their  leisure,  than,  through  help  of  their  vassals,  by 
waging  war  upon  one  another. 

And  here  the  humanity  and  'wisdom  of  the  church  cannot 
enough  be  admired,  when  by  her  authority  (which  was  then 
mighty)  she  endeavoured  to  shorten  that  scene  of  bloodshed, 
which  she  could  not  totally  prohibit.  The  truce  of  God  (a  name 
given  it  purposely  to  render  the  measure  more  solemn)  enjoined 
these  ferocious  beings,  under  the  terrors  of  excommunication,  not 
to  fight  from  Wednesday  evening  to  Monday  morning,  out  of 
reverence  to  the  mysteries  accomplished  on  the  other  four  days ; 
the  ascension  on  Thursday,  the  crucifixion  on  Friday,  the  descent 
to  hell  on  Saturday,  and  the  resurrection  on  Sunday.^ 

I  hope  a  further  observation  will  be  pardoned,  when  I 
add,  that  the  same  humanity  prevailed  during  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  that  the  terrors  of  church  power  were  then  held 
forth  with  an  intent  equally  laudable.  A  dreadful  plague  at 
that  period  desolated  all  Europe.  The  Germans,  with  no  better 
reason  than  their  own  senseless  superstition,  imputed  this  ca- 
lamity to  the  Jews,  who  then  lived  among  them  in  great  opu- 
lence and  splendour.  Many  thousands  of  these  unhappy  people 
were  inhumanly  massacred,  till  the  pope  benevolently  interfered, 
and  prohibited  by  the  severest  bulls  so  mad  and  sanguinary  a 
proceeding.^ 

I  could  not  omit  two  such  salutary  exertions  of  church  power, 
as  they  both  occur  within  the  period  of  this  inquiry.  I  might 
add  a  third,  I  mean  the  opposing  and  endeavouring  to  check 
that  absurdest  of  all  practices,  the  trial  by  battle,  which  Spelman 
expressly  tells  us  that  the  church  in  all  ages  condemned.' 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  fact  just  related  concerning  the 
unmannered  count,  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  is  rather 

under  Francis  the  First  of  France,  and  lord  and  having  the  seTend  years  mariced  in  the 

Herbert  of   Cherbury  under  James  and  course  of  the  narratiTe.    Oo  to  the  yean 

Charies  the  First  of  England.  1027,  1031,  1041,  1068,  1080. 

'  See  Anna  Comnena^s  History  of  her        ^  See  the  church  histories  about  the 

Father,  foL  Gr.  Lat  p.  300.  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Pe- 

'  See  any  of  the  church  histories  of  the  trarch*s  Life, 
time,  in  particular  an  ingenious  French        '  Truculentum  morem  in  omni  sbto  acriter 

beok,  entitled  Histoire   Eoclesiastique,  in  insectarunt  theologi,  &c.   See  before,  p.  456. 
two  Tolumea,  12mo.  digested  into  annals, 

2m2 
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against  the  order  of  chronology,  for  it  happened  during  the  first 
crusades.  It  serves  however  to  shew  the  manners  of  the  Latin, 
or  Western  laity,  in  the  beginning  of  that  holy  war.  They  did 
not,  in  a  succession  of  years,  grow  better,  but  worse. 

It  was  a  century  after,  that  another  crusade,  in  their  march 
against  infidels,  sacked  this  very  city,  deposed  the  then  emperor, 
and  committed  devastations  which  no  one  would  have  com- 
mitted, but  the  most  ignorant  as  well  as  cruel  barbarians.  If 
we  descend  not  at  present  to  particulars,  it  is  because  we  have 
already  quoted  so  largely  from  Nicetas  in  a  former  chapter.^ 

But  a  question  here  occurs,  easier  to  propose  than  to  answer. 
"  To  what  are  we  to  attribute  this  character  of  ferocity,  which 
seems  to  have  then  prevailed  through  the  laity  of  Europe  5^ 

Shall  we  say,  it  was  climate,- and  the  nature  of  the  country! 
These,  we  must  confess,  have  in  some  instances  great  influence. 

The  Indians,  seen  a  few  years  since  by  Mr.  Byron  in  the 
southern  parts  of  South  America,  were  brutal  and  savage  to  an 
enormous  excess.  One  of  them,  for  a  trivial  offence,  murdered 
his  own  child,  (an  infant,)  by  dashing  it  against  the  rocks.  The 
Cyclopes,  as  described  by  Homer,  were  much  of  the  same  sort ; 
each  of  them  gave  law  to  his  own  family,  without  regard  for  one 
another ;  and  besides  this,  they  were  atheists  and  man-eaters. 

May  we  not  suppose,  that  a  stormy  sea,  together  with  a 
frozen,  barren,  and  inhospitable  shore,  might  work  on  the  imagina- 
tion of  these  Indians,  so  as,  by  banishing  all  pleasing  and  benign 
ideas,  to  fill  them  with  habitual  gloom,  and  a  propensity  to  be 
cruel  i  or  might  not  the  tremendous  scenes  of  Etna  have  had  a 
like  effect  upon  the  Cyclopes,  who  lived  amid  smoke,  thunderings, 
eruptions  of  fire,  and  earthquakes  ?  If  we  may  believe  Fazeiius, 
who  wrote  upon  Sicily  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  the  in- 
habitants near  Etna  were  in  his  time  a  similar  race.' 

If  therefore  these  limited  regions  had  such  an  effect  upon  their 
natives,  may  not  a  similar  effect  be  presumed  from  the  vast 
regions  of  the  north  ?  May  not  its  cold,  barren,  uncomfortable 
climate  have  made  its  numerous  tribes  equally  rude  and  savage  t 

If  this  be  not  enough,  we  may  add  another  cause,  I  mean 
their  profound  ignorance.  Nothing  mends  the  mind  more  than 
culture,  to  which  these  emigrants  had  no  desire,  either  from  ex- 
ample or  education,  to  lend  a  patient  ear. 

We  may  add  a  fiirther  cause  still,  which  is,  that,  when  they 
had  acquired  countries  better  than  their  own,  they  settled  under 
the  same  military  form  through  which  they  had  conquered ;  and 
were,  in  fact,  when  settled,  a  sort  of  army  after  a  campaign, 
quartered  upon  the  wretched  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 

I'  Sec  part  iii.  chap.  5,  and  AbulphAragiiu,  that  nearly  abont  the  same  time.    See  be- 

p.  282,  who  describes  their  indiscriminate  fore,  p.  502. 

cruelty  in  a  manner  mnch  resembling  that        ^  See  Fazeiius  dc  Rebus  8ecn1i8,L  il  c  4. 
of  their  brother  crusaders  at  Bcziercs,  and 
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by  whom  thoy  were  attended  under  the  different  names  of  eerfs^ 
vassals,  villains,  &c. 

It  was  not  likely  the  ferocity  of  these  conquerors  should  abate 
with  regard  to  their  vassals,  whom,  as  strangers,  they  were  more 
likely  to  suspect  than  to  love. 

It  was  not  likely  it  should  abate  with  regard  to  one  another, 
when  the  neighbourhood  of  their  castles,  and  the  contiguity  of 
their  territories,  must  have  given  occasions  (as  we  learn  from 
history)  for  endless  altercation.  But  this  we  leave  to  the  learned 
in  feudal  tenures. 

We  shall  add  to  the  preceding  remarks  one  more,  somewhat 
singular,  and  yet  perfectly  different ;  which  is,  that  though  the 
darkness  in  Western  Europe,  during  the  period  here  mentioned, 
was  (in  scripture  language)  a  darkness  that  might  be  felt,  yet  is 
it  surprising  that,  during  a  period  so  obscure,  many  admirable 
inventions  found  their  way  into  the  world;  I  mean  such  as 
clocks,  telescopes,  paper,  gunpowder,  the  mariner's  needle,  print- 
ing, and  a  number  here  omitted.™ 

it  is  surprising,  too,  if  we  consider  the  importance  of  these 
arts,  and  their  extensive  utility,  that  it  should  be  either  un- 
knoiiiii,  or  at  least  doubtful,  by  whom  they  were  invented. 

A  lively  fancy  might  almost  imagine,  that  every  art,  as  it  was 
wanted,  had  suddenly  started  forth,  addressing  those  that  sought 
it,  as  ^neas  did  his  companions : 

Coram,  quern  qnsritis,  adsum.  Viig. 

And  yet,  fancy  apart,  of  this  we  may  be  assured,  that  though 
the  particular  inventors  may  unfortunately  be  forgotten,  the  in- 
ventions themselves  are  clearly  referable  to  man ;  to  that  subtle 
and  active  principle,  human  wit,  or  ingenuity. 

Let  me  then  submit  the  following  query : 

If  the  human  mind  be  as  truly  of  divine  origin  as  every  other 
part  of  the  universe,  and  if  every  other  part  of  the  universe  bear 
testimony  to  its  Author ;  do  not  the  inventions  above  mentioned 
give  us  reason  to  assert,  that  Grod,  in  the  operations  of  man, 
never  leaves  himself  without  a  witness ! 


CHAPTER  XV. 

OPINIONS    ON    PAST    AGES    AND    THE    PRESENT CONCLUSION    AEISINQ 

FROM    THE    DISCUSSION    OP    THESE    OPINIONS CONCLUSION    OF    THE 

WHOLE. 

And  now  having  done  with  the  middle  age,  we  venture  to  say  a 
word  upon  the  present. 

^  See  two  ingenious  writers  on  this  sub-    ribus ;  and  Pandrollus,  Dc  Rebus  perditis 
ject,  Polydorc  Virgil,  Dc  Ucrum  Invento-    et  inventis. 
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Every  past  age  has  in  its  turn  been  a  present  age.  This,  in- 
deed, is  obvions,  but  this  is  not  all ;  for  every  past  age,  when 
present,  has  been  the  object  of  abuse.  Men  have  been  repre- 
sented by  their  contemporaries  not  only  as  bad,  but  degenerate; 
as  inferior  to  their  predecessors  both  in  morals  md  bodily 
powers. 

This  is  an  opinion  so  generally  received,  that  Virgil,  (in  con- 
formity to  it,)  when  he  would  express  former  times,  calls  them 
simply  hetter^  as  if  the  term  hetter  implied /orwi^  of  course. 

Hie  genus  amiic(uum  Teucri,  pulcherrima  proles, 

Magpoanimi  heroes,  nati  meUoribus  annis.  JEil  ri  64S. 

The  same  opinion  is  ascribed  by  Homer  to  old  Nestor,  when 
that  venerable  chief  speaks  of  those  heroes  whom  he  had  known 
in  his  youth.  He  relates  some  of  their  names — Perithous,  Dryas, 
Gaenens,  Theseus ;  and  some  also  of  their  exploits — as  how  they 
had  extirpated  the  savage  Centaurs.     He  then  subjoins, 

T&¥  ol  yw  fiporot  tltruf  iwij(96vtoif  fxax^iro.  *IA.  A.  271. 

**  With  these  no  one 
Of  earthly  race,  as  men  are  now,  could  fight** 

As  these  heroes  were  supposed  to  exceed  in  strength  those  of 
the  Trojan  war,  so  were  the  heroes  of  that  period  to  exceed 
those  that  came  after.  Hence,  from  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war 
to  that  of  Homer,  we  learn  that  human  strength  was  decreased 
by  a  complete  half. 

Thus  the  same  Homer: 

'O  9h  x^pf^^f'  Xd0€  x^V^ 

Otot  WW  fipoTol  tla^'  6  94fuy^4a  wdWt  ica2  olbs.  'U.  E.  S02. 

**  Then  grasped  Tydides  in  his  hand  a  stone, 
A  bulk  immense,  which  not  two  men  could  bear. 
As  men  are  now,  but  he  alone  with  ease 
Hurl'd  it** 

Virgil  goes  further,  and  tells  us,  that  not  twelve  men  of  his 
time  (and  those,  too,  chosen  ones)  could  even  carry  the  stone 
which  Tumus  flung. 

Viz  illud  lecti  bis  sex  cervioe  subiient, 

Qualia  nunc  hominum  produdt  corpora  tellus : 

Ille  manu  raptum  trepida  torquebat  in  hostem.  JEn.  adL  899. 

Thus  human  strength,  which  in  Homer'^s  time  was  lessened  to 
half,  in  Virgil's  time  was  lessened  to  a  twelfth.  If  strength  and 
bulk  (as  commonly  happens)  be  proportioned,  what  pigmies  in 
stature  must  the  men  of  VirgiPs  time  have  been,  when  their 
strength,  as  he  informs  us,  was  so  far  diminished !  A  man  only 
eight  times  as  strong,  (and  not,  according  to  the  poet,  twelve 
times,)  must,  at  least,  have  been  between  five  and  six  feet 
higher  than  they  were. 
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But  we  all  know  the  privilege  claimed  by  poets  and  painters. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  privilege  that  Horace,  when  he  mentions 
the  moral  degeneracies  of  his  contemporaries,  asserts,  that  ^'  their 
fathers  were  worse  than  their  grandfathers;  that  they  were 
worse  than  their  fathers;  and  that  their  children  would  be 
worse  than  they  were  C^  describing  no  fewer,  after  the  grand- 
father, than  three  successions  of  degeneracy. 

JEioB  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Nos  neqniorea,  moz  daturos 
Progeniem  vitioBiorem.  Od.  L  iii.  6. 

We  need  only  ask,  were  this  a  fact,  what  would  the  Romans 
have  been,  had  they  degenerated  in  this  proportion  for  five  or 
six  generations  more ! 

Yet  Juvenal,  subsequent  to  all  this,  supposes  a  similar  pro- 
gression ;  a  progression  in  vice  and  infamy,  which  was  not  com-' 
plete  till  his  own  times. 

Then  truly,  we  learn,  it  could  go  no  further. 

Nil  erit  ulterioB,  nostris  quod  moribus  addat 

Posteritaa,  &c 

Onme  in  pnecipiti  Yitinm  ttetit,  &c.  Sat  L  147,  &c 

But  even  Juvenal,  it  seems,  was  mistaken,  bad  as  we  must 
allow  his  times  to  have  been.  Several  centuries  after,  without 
regard  to  Juvenal,  the  same  doctrine  was  inculcated  with  greater 
zeal  than  ever. 

When  the  western  empire  began  to  decline,  and  Europe  and 
Africa  were  ravaged  by  barbarians,  the  calamities  then  hap- 
pening (and  formidable  they  were)  naturally  led  men,  who  felt 
them,  to  esteem  their  own  age  the  worst. 

The  enemies  of  Christianity  (for  Paganism  was  not  then  extinct) 
absurdly  turned  these  calamities  to  the  discredit  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  said  the  times  were  so  unhappy,  because  the  gods 
were  dishonoured,  and  the  ancient  worship  neglected.  Orosins, 
a  Christian,  did  not  deny  the  melancholy  facts,  but,  to  obviate 
an  objection  so  dishonourable  to  the  true  religion,  he  endeavours 
to  prove  from  historians,  both  sacred  and  pro&ne,  that  calamities 
of  every  sort  had  existed  in  every  age,  as  many  and  as  great  as 
those  that  existed  then. 

If  Orosius  has  reasoned  right,  (and  his  work  is  an  elaborate 
one,)  it  follows  that  the  lamentations  made  then,  and  made 
ever  since,  are  no  more  than  natural  declamations  incidental  to 
man ;  declamations  naturally  arising,  let  him  live  at  any  period, 
from  the  superior  efficacy  of  present  events  upon  present  sensa- 
tions. 

There  is  a  praise  belonging  to  the  past  congenial  with  this 
censure ;  a  praise  formed  from  negatives,  and  best  illustrated  by 
examples. 

Thus  a  declaimer  might  assert,  (supposing  he  had  a  wish,  by 
exalting  the  eleventh   century,  to   debase  the  present,)  that 
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^^  in  the  time  of  the  Norman  conqueror  we  had  no  routs,  no 
ridottos,  no  Newmarkets,  no  candidates  to  bribe,  no  voters  to 
be  bribed,*"  &;c.  and  string  on  negatives  as  long  as  he  thought 
proper. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do,  when  we  hear  such  panegyric! 
Are  we  to  deny  the  facts! — That  cannot  be.  Are  we  to  admit 
the  conclusion ! — That  appears  not  quite  agreeable.  No  method 
is  left  but  to  compare  evils  with  evils,  the  evils  of  1066  with 
those  of  1 780,  and  see  whether  the  former  age  had  not  evils  of 
its  own,  such  as  the  present  never  experienced,  because  they  do 
not  now  exist. 

We  may  allow  the  evils  of  the  present  day  to  be  real ;  we  may 
even  allow,  that  a  much  larger  number  might  have  been  added ; 
but  then  we  may  allege  evils,  by  way  of  return,  felt  in  those 
days  severely,  but  now  not  felt  at  all. 

''  We  may  assert,  we  have  not  now,  as  happened  then,  seen 
our  country  conquered  by  foreign  invaders;  nor  our  property 
taken  from  us,  and  distributed  among  the  conquerors ;  nor  our- 
selves, from  freemen,  debased  into  slaves;  nor  our  rights  sub- 
mitted to  unknown  laws,  imported,  without  our  consent,  ftom 
foreign  countries.*" 

Should  the  same  reasonings  be  urged  in  favour  of  tiroes 
nearly  as  remote,  and  other  imputations  of  evil  be  brought, 
which,  though  well  known  now,  did  not  then  exist ;  we  may 
still  retort,  that  "  we  are  no  longer  now,  as  they  were  then, 
subject  to  feudal  oppression  ;  nor  dragged  to  war,  as  they  were 
then,  by  the  petty  tyrant  of  a  neighbouring  castle ;  nor  involved 
in  scenes  of  blood,  as  they  were  then,  and  that  for  many  years, 
during  the  uninteresting  disputes  between  a  Stephen  and  a 
Maud.'' 

Should  the  same  declaimer  pass  to  a  later  period,  and  praise 
after  the  same  manner  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have 
then  to  retort,  "  that  we  have  now  no  Beckets.*"  Should  he 
proceed  to  Richard  the  First, "  that  we  have  now  no  holy  wars;'' 
to  John  Lackland  and  his  son  Henry,  ''  that  we  have  now  no 
barons'  wars;"  and  with  regard  to  both  of  them,  "  that,  though 
we  enjoy  at  this  instant  all  the  benefits  of  Magna  Charta,  we 
have  not  been  compelled  to  purchase  them  at  the  price  of  our 
blood." 

A  series  of  convulsions  brings  us,  in  a  few  years  more,  to  the 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster ;  thence,  from 
the  fall  of  the  Lancaster  family,  to  the  calamities  of  the  York 
family,  and  its  final  destruction  in  Richard  the  Third ;  thence  to 
the  oppressive  period  of  his  avaricious  successor ;  and  from  him 
to  the  formidaule  reign  of  his  relentless  son,  when  neither  the 
coronet,  nor  the  mitre,  nor  even  the  crown,  could  protect  their 
wearers ;  and  when  (to  the  amazement  of  posterity)  those  by 
whom  church  authority  was  denied,  and  those  by  whom  it  was 
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maintained,  were  dragged  together  to  Smithfield,  and  burnt  at 
one  and  the  same  stake." 

The  reign  of  his  successor  was  short  and  turbid,  and  soon 
followed  by  the  gloomy  one  of  a  bigoted  woman. 

We  stop  here,  thinking  we  have  instances  enough.  Those 
who  hear  any  portion  of  these  past  times  praised  for  the  in- 
vidious purpose  above  mentioned,  may  answer  by  thus  retorting 
the  calamities  and  crimes  which  existed  at  the  time  praised, 
but  which  now  exist  no  more.  A  true  estimate  can  never  be 
formed,  but  in  consequence  of  such  a  comparison ;  for  if  we  drop 
the  laudable,  and  allege  only  the  bad,  or  drop  the  bad,  and 
allege  only  the  laudable,  there  is  no  age,  whatever  its  real 
character,  but  may  be  made  to  pass  at  pleasure,  either  for  a 
good  one,  or  a  bad  one. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to  add  an  observation,  it 
shall  be  an  observation  founded  upon  many  years  experience. 
I  have  often  heard  declamations  against  the  present  race  of 
men ;  declamations  against  them,  as  if  they  were  the  worst  of 
animals;  treacherous,  false,  selfish,  envious,  oppressive,  tyran- 
nical, &c.  This  (I  say)  I  have  often  heard  from  grave  de- 
claimers,  and  have  heard  the  sentiment  delivered  with  a  kind  of 
oracular  pomp.  Yet  I  never  heard  any  such  declaimer  say, 
(what  would  have  been  sincere,  at  least,  if  it  had  been  nothing 
more,)  "I  prove  my  assertion  by  an  example  where  I  cannot 
err;  I  assert  myself  to  be  the  wretch  I  have  been  just 
describing."" 

So  far  from  this,  it  would  be  perhaps  dangerous  to  ask  him, 
even  in  a  gentle  whisper,  "  You  have  been  talking,  with  much 
confidence,  about  certain  profligate  beings.  Are  you  certain, 
that  you  yourself  are  not  one  of  the  number  V* 

1  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  following  anecdote,  although 
compelled  in  relating  it  to  make  myself  a  party. 

"  Sitting  once  in  my  library  with  a  friend,  a  worthy  but  me- 
lancholy man,  I  read  him  out  of  a  book  the  following  passage. 

"  *  In  our  time  it  may  be  spoken  more  truly  than  of  old,  that 
virtue  is  gone ;  the  church  is  under  foot ;  the  clergy  is  in  error ; 
the  devil  reigneth,^  &c.  My  friend  interrupted  me  with  a  sigh, 
and  said,  '  Alas !  how  true  !  How  just  a  picture  of  the  times  !** 
I  asked  him, '  Of  what  times  V  *  Of  what  times  V  replied  he,  with 
emotion ;  '  Can  you  suppose  any  other  but  the  present  ?  Were 
any  before  ever  so  bad,  so  corrupt,  so,'  &c.  ?  '  Forgive  me,**  said 
I,  *  for  stopping  you :  the  times  I  am  reading  of  are  older  than 
you  imagine ;  the  sentiment  was  delivered  above  four  hundred 
years  ago ;  its  author  sir  John  Mandeville,  who  died  in  IS?!.'"** 

■>  Some  of  these  unfortunate  men  denied  the  large  octavo   English  edition  of  hiB 

the  king^s  supremacy,  and 'others,  the  real  Trayels,  published   at  London,  in  1727. 

presence.     Sec  the  histories  of  that  reign.  See  also  of  these  Philological  Inqoiriea,  p, 

^  See  this  writer^s  own  pre&cc,  p.  10,  in  523. 
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As  man  is  by  nature  a  social  animal,  good  humour  seems  aa 
ingredient  highly  necessary  to  his  character.  It  is  the  sbIH 
which  gives  a  seasoning  to  the  feast  of  life ;  and  which,  if  it  be 
wanting,  surely  renders  the  feast  incomplete.  Many  causei 
contribute  to  impair  this  amiable  quality,  and  nothing  perhaps 
more  than  bad  opinions  of  mankind.  Bad  opinions  of  mankind 
naturally  lead  us  to  misanthropy.  If  these  bad  opinions  go 
further,  and  are  applied  to  the  universe,  then  they  lead  to  some- 
thing worse,  for  they  lead  to  atheism.  The  melancholy  and 
morose  character  being  thus  insensibly  formed,  morals  and  piety 
sink  of  course ;  for  what  equals  have  we  to  love,  or  what  supe- 
rior have  we  to  revere,  when  we  have  no  other  objects  left  tlum 
those  of  hatred  or  of  terror  ?p 

It  should  seem  then  expedient,  if  we  value  our  better  prin- 
ciples, nay,  if  we  value  our  own  happiness,  to  withstand  such 
dreary  sentiments.  It  was  the  advice  of  a  wise  man,  '^  Say  not 
thou,  What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better  than 
these !    for  tliou  dost  not  inquire  wisely  concerning  this.^^ 

Things  present  make  impressions  amazingly  superior  to  things 
remote ;  so  that,  in  objects  of  every  kind,  we  are  easily  mistaken 
as  to  their  comparative  magnitude.  Upon  the  canvas  of  the 
same  picture,  a  near  sparrow  occupies  the  space  of  a  distant 
eagle ;  a  near  mole  hill,  that  of  a  distant  mountain.  In  the 
perpetration  of  crimes,  there  are  few  persons,  I  believe,  who 
would  not  be  more  shocked  at  actually  seeing  a  single  man 
assassinated  (even  taking  away  the  idea  of  personal  danger) 
than  they  would  be  shocked  in  reading  the  massacre  of  Paris. 

The  wise  man,  just  quoted,  wishes  to  save  us  from  these 
errors.  He  has  already  informed  us,  ^^The  thing  that  hath 
been,  is  that  which  shall  be ;  and  there  is  no  new  thing  under 
the  sun.  Is  there  any  thing  whereof  it  may  be  said.  See,  this  is 
new !  it  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was  betbre  us.^ 
He  then  subjoins  the  cause  of  this  apparent  novelty :  things  past, 
when  they  return,  appear  new,  if  they  are  forgotten ;  and  things 
present  will  appear  so,  should  they  too  be  forgotten,  when  they 
return.' 

This  forgetfulness  of  what  is  similar  in  events  which  return, 

P  Miaanthropy  is  so  dangerous  a  thing,  characters  to  his  men  ;  so  that  we  are  to 

and  goes  so  fiur  in  sapping  the  very  fbnnda-  admire  the  beasts,  not  for  being  beasts,  but 

tions  of  morality  and  religion,  that  I  esteem  amiable  men ;  and  to  detest  Uie  men,  not 

the  last  part  of  Swift*s  Odlirer  (that  I  mean  for  being  men,  but  detestable  beasts^ 

relative  to  his  Houyhnhnms  and  Yahoos)  Whoever  has  been  reading  this  unnatuni 

to  be  a  worse  book  to  peruse,  than  those  filth,  let  him  turn  for  a  moment  to  a  Speo- 

which  we  forbid  as  the  most  flagitious  and  tator  of  Addison,  and  observe  the  philan- 

obscene.  thropy  of  that  classical  writer ;  I  may  add 

One  absurdity  in  this  author  (a  wretched  the  superior  purity  of  his  diction  and  his 

philosopher,  though  a  great  wit)  is  well  wit 

worth  remarking:  in  order  to  render  the  <i  Ecdesiastes  viL  10. 

nature  of  man  odious,  and  the  nature  of  ■*  See  of  the  same  Eocleaiattes,  chap.  L  9, 

beasts  amiable,  he  is  compelled  to  give  and  ii  16. 
hmnan  characten  to  his  beasts,  and  beastly 
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(for  in  every  retuniing  event  such  siniilarity  exists,)  is  the  for- 
getfulness  of  a  mind  nninstmcted  and  weak ;  a  mind  ignorant 
of  that  great,  that  providential  circniation,  which  never  ceases 
for  a  moment  through  every  part  of  the  universe. 

It  is  not  like  that  forgetfulness  which  I  once  remember  in  a 
man  of  letters,  who,  when  at  the  conclusion  of  a  long  life,  he 
found  his  memorv  began  to  fail,  said  cheerfully,  ^^  Now  I  shall 
have  a  pleasure  I  could  not  have  before ;  that  of  reading  my 
old  books,  and  finding  them  all  new.**^ 

There  was  in  this  consolation  something  philosophical  and 
pleasing.  And  yet  perhaps  it  is  a  higher  philosophy  (could  we 
attain  it)  not  to  forget  the  past ;  but  in  contemplation  of  the 
past  to  view  the  future,  so  that  we  may  say  on  the  worst 
prospects,  with  a  becoming  resignation,  what  ^neas  said  of  old 
to  the  Onmean  prophetess, 

Viigin,  no  1061168  of  ill 
To  me  or  new,  or  unexpected  lue ; 
Vre  Men  *em  aU ;  hare  leen,  and  long  befixro 
Within  myielf  rerolyM  *em  in  my  mind.* 

In  such  a  conduct,  if  well  founded,  there  is  not  only  fortitude, 
bat  piety:  fortitude,  which  never  sinks,  from  a  conscious  in- 
tegrity ;  and  piety,  which  never  resists,  by  referring  all  to  the 
Divine  will. 

But  lest  such  speculation,  by  carrymg  me  above  my  subject, 
should  expose  a  writer  upon  criticism  to  be  himself  criticised, 
I  shall  here  conclude  these  Philological  Inquiries. 

•  JEn.  tL  108—105. 
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PART  I. 

AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ARABIC  MANUSCRIPTS  BELONGING  TO  THE  ESCUBIAL 

LIBRARY  IN  SPAIN. 

This  account  is  extracted  from  two  fair  folio  Tolumes,  to  the  first 
of  which  volumes  the  title  is  conceived  in  the  following  words. 

'^  Bibliothec^  Arabico-HispansB  Escuraliensis,  sive  Librornm 
omnium  MSS.  quos  Arabice  ab  auctoribus  magnam  partem 
Arabo-Hispanis  compositos  Bibliotheca  Caenobii  Escuraliensis 
complectitur,  Becensio  et  Explanatio :  Opera  et  Studio  Michaelis 
Gasiri,  Syro-Maronitse,  Presbyteri,  S.  Theologiae  Doetoris,  Regis 
a  Bibliotheca,  Linguarumque  Orientalium  Interpretatione ;  Oh 
roli  III.  Regis  Opt.  Max.  auctoritate  atque  auspiciis  edita. 
Tomus  Prior.  Matriti.  Antonius  Perez  de  Soto  imprimebat 
Anno  MDCCLX.;^ 

This  catalogue  is  particularly  valuable,  because  not  only  eadi 
manuscript  is  enumerated,  but  its  age  also  and  author  (when 
known)  are  given,  together  with  large  extracts  upon  occasioD, 
both  in  the  original  Arabic  and  in  Latin. 

From  the  first  volume  it  appears  that  the  Arabians  cultivated 
every  species  of  philosophy  and  philology,  as  also  (according  to 
their  systems)  jurisprudence  and  theology. 

They  were  peculiarly  fond  of  poetry,  and  paid  great  honours 
to  those  whom  they  esteemed  good  poets.  Their  earliest  writers 
were  of  this  sort,  some  of  whom  (and  those  much  admired) 
flourished  many  centuries  before  the  time  of  Mahomet. 

The  study  of  their  poets  led  them  to  the  art  of  criticism, 
whence  we  find  in  the  above  catalogue,  not  only  a  multitude  of 
poems,  but  many  works  upon  composition,  metre,  &c. 

We  find  in  the  same  catalogue,  translations  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  together  with  their  lives ;  as  also  translations  of  their  best 
Greek  commentators,  such  as  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  Philo- 
ponus,  and  others.  We  find  also  comments  of  their  own,  and 
original  pieces,  formed  on  the  principles  of  the  above  philoso- 
phers. 

There  too  may  be  found  translations  of  Euclid,  Archimedes, 
Apollonius  Pergseus,  and  the  other  ancient  mathematicians,  to- 
gether with  their  Greek  commentators,  and  many  original  pieces 
of  their  own  upon  the  same  mathematical  subjects.     In  the 
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arithmetical  part  they  are  said  to  follow  Diophantus,  &om  whom 
they  learned  that  algebra  of  which  they  are  erroneously  thought 
to  have  been  the  inventors. 

There  we  may  find  also  the  works  of  Ptolemy  translated,  and 
many  original  treatises  of  their  own  upon  the  subject  of  astro- 
nomy. 

It  appears,  too,  that  they  studied  with  care  the  important 
subject  of  agriculture.  One  large  work  in  particular  is  men- 
tioned, composed  by  a  Spanish  Arabian,  where  every  mode  of 
culture,  and  every  species  of  vegetable  is  treated ;  pasture,  arable, 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers,  &c.  By  this  work  may  be  perceived  (as 
the  editor  well  observes)  how  much  better  Spain  was  cultivated 
in  those  times,  and  that  some  species  of  vegetables  were  then 
found  there  which  are  now  lost. 

Here  are  many  tracts  on  the  various  parts  of  jurisprudence ; 
some  ancient  copies  of  the  Alcoran ;  innumerable  commentaries 
on  it ;  together  with  books  of  prayer,  books  of  devotion,  sermons, 
&c. 

Among  their  theological  works,  there  are  some  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  mystic  divinity;  and  among  their  philosophical, 
some  upon  the  subject  of  talismans,  divination,  and  judicial  astro- 
logy. 

The  first  volume,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  elegantly 
printed,  and  has  a  learned  preface  prefixed  by  the  editor,  wherein 
he  relates  what  he  has  done,  together  with  the  assistance  he  has 
received,  as  well  from  the  crown  of  Spain  and  its  ministers,  as 
from  learned  men. 

He  mentions  a  fatal  fire,  which  happened  at  the  Escurial,  in 
the  year  1670;  when  above  three  thousand  of  these  valuable 
manuscripts  were  destroyed.  He  has  in  this  volume  given  an 
account  of  about  fourteen  hundred. 

The  second  volume  of  this  valuable  work,  which  bears  the 
same  title  with  the  first,  was  published  at  Madrid,  ten  years 
after  it,  in  the  year  1770. 

It  contains  chiefly  the  Arabian  chronologers,  travellers,  and 
historians;  and,  though  national  partiality  may  be  sometimes 
suspected,  yet,  as  these  are  accounts  given  us  by  the  Spanish 
Arabians  themselves,  there  are  many  incidents  preserved,  which 
other  writers  could  not  know ;  incidents  respecting  not  only  the 
successions  and  the  characters  of  the  Arabic-Spanish  princes, 
but  the  country  and  its  productions,  together  with  the  manners 
and  the  literature  of  its  then  inhabitants. 

Nor  are  the  incidents  in  these  volumes  confined  to  Spain  only, 
many  of  them  relate  to  other  countries ;  such  as  the  growth  of 
sugar  in  Egypt ;  the  invention  of  paper  there,  (of  which  material 
there  are  manuscripts  in  the  Escurial  library  of  the  year  1180 ;) 
the  use  of  gunpowder,  carried  not  only  to  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  but  even  so  far  back  (if  we  can  believe  it) 
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as  to  the  seventh  century ;  the  description  of  Mecca ;  the  an* 
tiquity  of  the  Arabic  language,  and  the  practice  of  their  most 
ancient  authors  to  write  in  verse ;  their  year,  months,  weeki, 
and  methods  of  computation ;  their  love  for  poetry  and  rhetoric, 

&c. 

Great  heroes  are  recorded  to  have  flourished  among  them, 
such  as  Abdelrahmanus,  and  Abi  Amer  Ahnoapheri. 

Abdelrahmanus  lived  in  the  bennning  of  the  tenth  century, 
and  Abi  Amer  Almoapheri  at  its  latter  end.  The  first,  having 
subdued  innumerable  factions  and  seditions,  reigned  at  Gorduba 
with  reputation  for  fifty  years,  famed  for  his  love  of  letters,  and 
his  upright  administration  of  justice.  The  second,  undertaking 
the  tuition  of  a  young  prince,  (who  was  a  minor,  named  Hescham,) 
and  having  restored  peace  to  a  turbid  kingdom,  turned  his  arms 
so  successfully  against  its  numerous  invaders,  that  he  acquired 
the  honourable  name  of  Almanzor,  that  is,  the  Defender.  (See 
vol.  ii.  of  this  Catalorae,  pages  37,  49,  50.) 

Arabian  Spain  had  too  its  men  of  letters,  and  those  in  great 
numbers ;  some  whose  feme  was  so  extensive,  that  even  GhrisUana 
came  to  hear  them  from  remote  regions  of.  Europe.  But  this 
has  been  already  mentioned,  p.  488  of  these  Inquiries. 

Public  libraries  (not  less  than  seventy)  were  established 
through  the  country ;  and  noble  benefactions  they  were  to  the 
cause  of  letters,  at  a  time  when  books,  by  being  manuscripts, 
were  so  costly  an  article,  that  few  scholars  were  equal  to  the 
expense  of  a  collection. 

To  the  subjects  already  treated,  were  added  the  lives  of  their 
famous  women;  that  is,  of  women  who  had  been  famous  for 
their  literature  and  genius. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  when  we  read  these  accounts,  to  hear 
it  asserted,  that  the  religion  of  these  people  was  hostile  to  lite- 
rature; and  this  assertion  founded  on  no  better  reason,  than 
that  the  Turks,  their  successors,  bv  being  barbarous  and  ig- 
norant, had  little  value  for  accomplishments  of  which  they  knew 
nothing. 

These  Spanish  Arabians,  also,  like  their  ancestors  in  the  East, 
were  great  horsemen,  and  particularly  fond  of  horses.  Accounts 
are  preserved  both  of  horses  and  camels ;  also  of  their  coin ;  of 
the  two  races  of  caliphs,  the  Ommiadse  and  the  Abbassadse ;  of 
the  first  Arabic  conqueror  of  Spain,  and  the  conditions  of  tolera- 
tion granted  to  the  Christians  whom  he  had  conquered. 

It  further  appears  from  these  Arabic  works,  that  not  only 
sugar,  but  silk  was  known  and  cultivated  in  Spain.  We  read  a 
beautiful  description  of  Grenada  and  its  environs ;  as  also  epi- 
taphs of  difierent  kinds;  some  of  them  approaching  to  Attic 
elegance. 

When  that  pleasing  liquor  cofiee  was  first  introduced  among 
them,  a  scruple  arose  among  the  devout  (perhaps  from  feeling 
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its  exhilarating  quality)  whether  it  was  not  forbidden  by  the 
Alcoran,  under  the  article  of  wine.  A  council  of  Mahometan 
divines  was  held  upon  the  occasion,  and  the  council  luckily  de- 
creed for  the  legality  of  its  use.  (See  vol.  ii.  of  this  Catalogue, 
p,  172,  173.) 

The  concessions  made  by  the  Arabian  conquerors  of  Spain  to 
the  Gothic  prince  whom  he  subdued,  is  a  striking  picture  of  his 
lenity  and  toleration.  He  neither  deposed  the  Gothic  prince, 
nor  plundered  his  people,  but,  on  payment  of  a  moderate  tribute, 
stipulated  not  to  deprive  them  either  of  their  lives  or  property ; 
and  gave  them  also  their  churches,  and  a  toleration  for  their  re- 
ligion. See  this  curious  treaty,  which  was  made  about  the  year 
712  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  second  volume  of  this  Catalogue, 
p.  106. 

When  the  posterity  of  these  conquerors  came  in  their  turn  to 
be  conquered,  (an  event  which  happened  many  centuries  after- 
ward,) they  did  not  experience  that  indulgence  which  had  been 
granted  by  their  forefathers. 

The  conquered  Moors  (as  they  were  then  called)  were  expelled 
by  thousands ;  or,  if  they  ventured  to  stay,  were  exposed  to  the 
carnage  of  a  merciless  inquisition : 

Pneri,  innnptaeqae  paellae, 
Impodtiqae  rogia  juyenes  ante  ore  parentum. 

It  appears  that  many  of  these  Arabic-Spanish  princes  were 
men  of  amiable  manners,  and  great  encouragers  both  of  arts  and 
letters,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  were  tyrannic,  cruel,  and 
aanguinary. 

There  were  usually  many  kingdoms  existing  at  the  same  time, 
and  these  on  every  occasion  embroiled  one  with  another ;  not  to 
mention  much  internal  sedition  in  each  particular  state. 

Like  their  Eastern  ancestors,  they  appear  not  to  have  shared 
the  smallest  sentiment  of  civil  liberty ;  the  difference  as  to  ^ood 
and  bad  government  seeming  to  have  been  wholly  derived,  ac- 
cording to  them,  from  the  worth  or  pravity  of  the  prince  who 
governed.     See  p.  495  of  these  Inquines. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  pages  referring  to  facts,  in 
the  two  historical  volumes  of  these  manuscripts,  are  but  seldom 
given,  because  whoever  possesses  those  volumes  (and  without 
them  any  reference  would  be  useless)  may  easily  find  every  £Eict, 
by  referring  to  the  copious  and  useful  index  subjoined  to  the 
second  volume,  which  index  goes  to  the  whole  work. 
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PART  II. 

CONCERNING  THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  LIVY,  IN  THE  ESCURIAL  LIBRARY. 

It  having  been  often  asserted,  that  an  entire  and  complete  copy 
of  Livy  was  extant  in  the  Escurial  library,  I  requested  my  son, 
in  the  year  1771,  (he  being  at  that  time  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  court  of  Madrid,)  to  inquire  for  me,  what  manuscripts  of 
that  author  were  there  to  be  found. 

He  procured  me  the  following  accurate  detail  from  a  learned 
ecclesiastic,  Don  Juan  de  Pellegeros,  canon  of  Lerma,  employed 
by  Monsr.  De  Santander,  his  catholic  majesty^s  librarian,  to 
inspect  for  this  purpose  the  manuscripts  of  that  valuable  li- 
brary. 

The  detail  was  in  Spanish,  of  which  the  following  is  a  trans- 
lation. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  Escurial  library  are  the  following 
works  of  T.  Livy. 

1.  Three  large  volumes,  which  contain  so  many  decads,  the 
first,  third,  and  fourth,  (one  decad  in  each  volume,)  curiously 
written  on  parchment,  or  fine  vellum,  by  Pedro  de  Middleburgh, 
or  of  Zeeland,  (as  he  styles  himself.) 

The  books  are  truly  magnificent,  and  in  the  title  and  initials 
curiously  illuminated.     They  bear  the  arras  of  the  house  of 
Borgia,  with  a  cardinaPs  cap,  whence  it  appears  that  they  be- 
longed either  to  pope  Callixtus  the  Third,  or  to  Alexander  the 
Sixth,  when  cardinals. 

2.  Two  other  volumes,  written  by  the  same  hand,  one  of  the 
first  decad,  the  other  of  the  third ;  of  the  same  size  and  beauty 
as  the  former.  Both  have  the  same  arms ;  and  in  the  last  is  a 
note,  which  recites,  "  This  book  belongs  to  D.  Juan  de  Fonseca, 
bishop  of  Burgos.'*"' 

3.  Another  volume  of  the  same  size,  and  something  more 
ancient  than  the  former,  (being  of  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth 
century,)  containing  the  third  decad  entire.  This  is  also  weU 
written  on  parchment,  though  not  so  valuable  as  the  former. 

4.  Another  of  the  first  decad,  finely  written  on  vellum.  At 
the  end  is  written  as  follows :  "  Ex  centum  voluminibus,  quae 
ego  indies  vitse  mcae  magnis  laboribus  hactenus  scripsisse  memini, 
hos  duos  Titi  Livii  libros  Anno  Dni.  1441,  ego  Joannes  Andreas 
de  Colonia  feliciter,  gratia  Dei,  absolvi  f  ^  and  at  the  end  of  each 
book,  "  Emendavi  Nicomachus  Fabianus.^^ 

In  the  last  leaf  of  this  book  is  a  fragment  either  of  Livy  him- 
self, or  of  some  pen  capable  of  imitating  him.  It  fills  the  whole 
leaf;  and  the  writer  says,  it  was  in  the  copy  from  which  he 
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transcribed.    It  appears  to  be  a  firagment  of  tbe  latter  times  of 
the  second  Punic  war. 

5.  Another  large  volume,  in  parchment,  well  written,  of  the 
same  century,  viz.  the  fifteenth,  containing  three  decads.  1.  De 
Urbis  initu.  2.  De  Bello  Punico.  3.  De  Bello  Macedonico. 
In  this  last  decad  is  wanting  a  part  of  the  book.  This  volume 
is  much  esteemed,  being  ftdl  of  notes  and  various  readings,  in 
the  hand  of  Hieronimo  Zunita,  its  former  possessor. 

6.  Another  very  valuable  volume,  cortaining  the  first  decad^ 
equal  to  the  former  in  the  elegance  of  its  writing  and  ornaments* 
This  also  belonged  to  Hieronimo  Zunita ;  the  age  the  same. 

7.  Lastlv,  there  is  another  of  the  first  decad  also,  written  on 
paper,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  This  contains 
nothing  remarkable. 

In  flii,  there  are  ten  volumes,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  age. 

Here  ends  the  account  of  the  Elscurial  manuscripts,  given  us 
by  this  learned  Spaniard ;  in  which  manuscripts  we  see  there  ap- 
pears no  part  of  Livy  but  what  was  printed  in  the  early  editions. 

The  other  parts  of  this  author,  which  parts  none  of  the  manu- 
scripts here  recited  give  us,  were  discovered  and  printed  after^ 
waras. 

As  to  the  fragment  mentioned  in  the  fourth  article^  (all  of 
which  fragment  is  there  transcribed,)  it  has,  though  genuine,  no 
peculiar  rarity,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  latter  printed 
editions.  See  particularly  in  Crevier^s  edition  of  Livy,  Paris, 
1736,  tome  ii.  paees  716,  717,  718,  beginning  with  the  words 
Baro  simtd  haimntouSy  and  ending  with  the  words  increpatis  ritum 
MM,  which  is  the  whole  extent  of  the  fragment  here  exhibited. 

From  this  detail  it  is  evident  that  no  entire  copy  of  Livy  is 
extant  in  the  Escurial  library. 


PART  111. 

CREtSK  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  CEBBS^  III  THB  LIBRARt  OF  tH£  KTNiG^  Of 

FRANCE. 

The  picture  of  Gebes,  one  of  the  most  elegant  moral  allegories  of 
Grecian  antiquity,  is  so  far  connected  with  the  middle  age,  that 
the  ingenious  Arabians  of  that  time  thought  it  worth  translating 
into  Arabic. 

It  was  also  translated  from  Oreek  into  Latin  by  Ludovicus 
Odaxius,  a  learned  Italian,  soon  after  Greek  literature  revived 
there,  and  was  published  in  the  year  1497. 

After  this  it  was  often  printed,  sometimes  in  Greek  alone, 
sometimes  accompanied  with  more  modem  Latin  versions.    But 
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the  misfortune  was,  that  the  Qreek  manuacripts,  from  wlik]i  the 
editors  printed,  (that  of  Odaxios  alone  excepted,)  were  all  of 
them  defectiye  in  their  end  or  conclusion.  And  hence  it  followed 
that  this  work  for  many  jears  was  published^  edition  after  edition, 
in  this  defective  manner. 

Had  its  end  been  lost,  we  might  have  lamented  it,  as  we  la- 
ment other  losses  of  the  same  kind.  But  in  the  present  case, 
to  the  shame  of  editors,  we  have  the  end  preserved,  and  that 
not  only  in  the  Arabic  paraphrase,  and  the  old  Latin  translation 
of  Odaxius,  but,  what  is  more,  even  in  the  original  text,  as  it 
stands  in  two  excellent  manuscripts  of  the  king  of  France^s  li- 
brary. 

From  these  MSS.  it  was  published  in  a  neat  12mo.  edition  of 
Cebes,  by  James  Gronovius,  in  the  year  1689 ;  and  after  him  by 
the  diligent  and  accurate  Fabricius,  in  his  Bibliotheca  Grrasca, 
vol.  i.  p.  834,  835;  and,  after  Fabricius,  in  a  small  octavo 
edition,  by  Thomas  Johnson,  A.  M.  printed  at  London,  in  the 
year  1720. 

Whoever  reads  the  conclusion  of  this  treatise  will  find  sufficient 
internal  evidence  to  convince  him  of  its  authenticity,  both  from 
the  purity  of  the  language,  and  the  truth,  as  well  as  connection 
of  the  sentiment. 

However,  the  manuscript  authority  resting  on  nothing  better 
than  the  perplexed  account  of  that  most  obscure  and  affected 
writer,  James  Gronovius,  I  procured  a  search  to  be  made  in  the 
royal  library  at  Paris,  if  such  manuscripts  were  there  to  be 
found. 

Upon  inspection  of  no  less  than  four  manuscripts  of  Gebefl^ 
preserved  in  that  valuable  library,  numbers  858,  2992,  1001, 
1774,  It  appeared,  that  in  the  second  and  in  the  third,  the  end 
of  Cebes  was  perfect  and  entire,  after  the  manner  in  whidi  it 
stands  in  the  printed  editions  above  mentioned. 

The  end  of  this  short  essay  is  to  prove,  that  the  genuineness 
of  the  conclusion  thus  restored  does  not  rest  merely  on  such  au- 
thority as  that  of  James  Gronovius,  (for  Fabricius  and  Johnson 
only  follow  him,)  but  on  the  authority  of  the  best  manuscripts, 
actually  inspected  for  the  purpose. 


PART  IV. 

SOME   ACCOUNT    OF    LITBRATURB    IN    RUSSIA,    AND    OF    ITS    PBOQRB» 

TOWARDS  BEING  CIVILIZED. 

The  vast  empire  of  Russia  extending  far  into  the  north,  both  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  in  such  a  country,  its  in- 
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habitants  should  have  remained  so  long  uncivilized.  For  culture 
of  the  finer  arts  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  comfortable  leisure* 
But  how  could  such  leisure  be  found  in  a  country  where  every 
one  had  enough  to  do  to  support  his  family,  and  to  resist  the 
rigour  of  an  uncomfortable  climate  I  Besides  this,  to  make  the 
finer  arts  flourish,  there  must  be  imagination ;  and  imagination 
must  be  enlivened  by  the  contemplation  of  pleasing  objects ;  and 
that  contemplation  must  be  performed  in  a  manner  easy  to  the 
contemplator.  Now,  who  can  contemplate  with  ease,  where  the 
thermometer  is  often  many  degrees  below  the  freezing  point  ?  Or 
what  object  can  he  find  worth  contemplating  for  those  many 
long  months,  when  all  the  water  is  ice,  and  all  the  land  covered 
with  snow  I 

If  then  the  difficulties  were  so  great,  how  great  must  have 
been  the  praise  of  those  princes  and  legislators,  who  dared  at- 
tempt to  polish  mankind  in  so  unpromising  a  region,  and  who 
have  been  able,  by  their  perseverance,  in  some  degree  to  accom- 
plish it ! 

Those  who  on  this  occasion  bestow  the  highest  praises  upon 
Peter  the  Great,  praise  him,  without  doubt,  as  he  justly  deserves. 
But  if  they  would  refer  the  beginning  of  this  work  to  him, 
and  much  more  its  completion,  they  are  certainly  under  a  mis- 
take. 

As  long  ago  as  the  time  of  our  Edward  the  Sixth,  Ivan  Ba* 
silowitz  adopted  principles  of  commerce,  and  granted  peculiar 
privileges  to  the  English,  on  their  discovery  of  a  navigation  to 
Archangel. 

A  sad  scene  of  sanguinary  conixision  followed  from  this  period 
to  the  year  1612,  when  a  deliverer  arose,  prince  Pajanky.  He, 
by  unparalleled  fortitude,  having  routed  all  the  tyrants  and  im* 
posters  of  the  time,  was  by  the  bojars,  or  magnates,  unanimously 
elected  czar.  But  this  honour  he,  with  a  most  disinterested 
magnanimity,  declined  for  himself,  and  pointed  out  to  them 
Michael  Fsedorowitz,  of  the  house  of  Bomanoff,  and  by  his 
mother'*s  side  descended  from  the  ancient  czars. 

From  this  period  we  may  date  the  first  appearances  of  a  real 
civilizing,  ana  a  development  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the 
the  Russian  empire.  Michael  reigned  thirty-three  years.  By 
his  wisdom,  and  the  mildness  of  his  character,  he  restored  ease 
and  tranquillity  to  subjects  who  had  been  long  deprived  of  those 
inestimable  blessings ;  he  encouraged  them  to  industry,  and  gave 
them  an  example  of  the  most  laudable  behaviour. 

His  son  Alexius  Michaelowitz  was  superior  to  his  father  in  the 
art  of  governing  and  sound  politics.  He  promoted  agriculture ; 
introduced  into  his  empire  arts  and  sciences,  of  which  he  was 
himself  a  lover ;  published  a  code  of  laws,  still  used  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  and  greatly  improved  his  army,  by 
mending  its  discipline.     This  he  effected  chiefly  by  the  help  of 
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strangers,  most  of  whom  were  Scotch.  Lesley,  Gk>rdon,  and 
Ker,  are  the  names  of  families  still  existing  in  this  coontrj. 

Theodore,  or  Faedor,  succeeded  his  father  in  1 677.  He  was 
of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  weak  constitution ;  fond  of  pomp 
and  magnificence,  and  in  satisfying  this  passion  contributed  to 
polish  his  subjects  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  manu&ctarea 
and  articles  of  elegance,  which  they  soon  began  to  adopt  and 
imitate.  His  delight  was  in  horses,  and  he  did  his  country  a 
real  service  in  the  beginning  and  establishing  of  those  fine  breeds 
of  them  in  the  Ukraine  and  elsewhere.  He  reigned  seven  years ; 
and  having  on  his  death-bed  called  his  bojars  round  him,  in  tbe 
presence  of  his  brother  and  sister,  Ivan  and  Sophia,  and  of  his 
half-brother  Peter,  said  to  them,  "Hear  my  last  sentiments c 
they  are  dictated  by  my  love  for  the  state,  and  by  my  affection 
for  my  people :  the  bodily  infirmities  of  Ivan  necessarily  musC 
affect  his  mental  faculties ;  he  is  incapable  of  ruling  a  dominion 
like  that  of  Russia ;  he  cannot  take  it  amiss,  if  I  recommend  to 
you  to  set  him  aside,  and  to  let  your  approbation  fall  on  Peter, 
who  to  a  robust  constitution  joins  great  strength  of  mind,  and 
marks  of  a  superior  understanding.^ 

Theodore  dying  in  1682,  Peter  became  emperor,  and  his 
brother  Ivan  remained  contented.  But  Sophia,  Ivan'^s  sister, 
a  woman  of  great  ambition,  could  not  bring  herself  to  submit. 

The  troubles  which  ensued;  the  immment  dangers  which 
Peter  escaped;  his  abolition  of  that  turbulent  and  seditions 
soldiery,  called  the  Strelitz ;  the  confinement  of  his  half-sister 
Sophia  to  a  monastery ;  all  these  were  important  events,  which 
left  Peter  in  the  year  1689  with  no  other  competitor  than  the 
mild  and  easy  Ivan ;  who  dying  not  many  years  after,  left  him 
sole  monarch  of  all  the  Bussias. 

The  acts  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war,  of  this 
stupendous  and  elevated  genius,  are  too  well  known  to  be  re- 
peated by  me.  Peter  adorned  his  country  with  arts,  and  raised 
its  glory  by  arms:  he  created  a  respectable  marine;  founded 
St.  Petersburgh,  a  new  capital,  and  that  from  the  very  ground; 
rendering  it  withal  one  of  the  first  cities  in  Europe  for  beauty 
and  elegance. 

To  encourage  letters,  he  formed  academies,  and  invited  foreign 
professors  not  only  to  Petersburgh  (his  new  city)  but  to  fis 
ancient  capital  Moscow ;  at  both  which  places  these  professors 
were  maintained  with  liberal  pensions. 

As  a  few  specimens  of  literature  from  both  these  cities  have 
recently  come  to  my  hand,  I  shall  endeavour  to  enumerate  them, 
as  I  think  it  relative  to  my  subject. 

1.  Plutarchus  irepl  jdvacDTria^^  xal  irepl  Tv^fiy? — Gr.  Lat.  cum 
animadversionibus  Beiskii  et  alior :  suas  adjecit  Ghristianus  Fri- 
dericus  Matthcei.  Typis  Universitatis  Mosquensis,  an.  1777. 
8vo. 
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2.  Plutarchi  libellus  de  Superstitione,  et  Demosthenis  Oratio 
fbnebris,  Gr.  Lat.  cum  notis  integris  Beiskii  et  alior. — suas  adjeeit 
Christ.  Frider.  Matthsei.  Typis  Gsesarese  Mosquensis  Univer- 
atatis,  an.  1778.  Svo. 

3.  Lectiones  Mosquenses,  in  two  volumes,  Svo.  bound  to- 
gether, and  printed  at  Leipsic,  an.  1779 :  they  contain  various 
readings  in  different  authors,  and  some  entire  pieces,  all  in 
Greek,  collected  from  the  libraries  of  Moscow,  and  published  by 
the  same  learned  editor. 

4.  Isocratis,  Demetrii  Gyd.  et  Michael  GlycsB  aliquot  Epistolae, 
nee  non  Dion.  Chrysostomi  Oratio — Grsec.  Typis  Universitatis 
Gaesarese  Mosquensis.  Svo.  By  the  same  learned  editor. 

5.  Glossaria  Grseca  minora,  et  alia  Anecdota  Grseca :  a  work 
consisting  of  two  parts,  contained  under  one  volume,  in  a  thin 
quarto,  by  the  same  able  professor,  printed  at  Moscow  by  the 
university  types,  in  the  years  1774,  1775.  A  catalogue  of  the 
several  pieces  in  both  parts  is  subjoined  to  the  end  of  the  second 
part.  Among  the  pieces  in  the  first  part  are,  Excerpta  ex 
Grammatica  Niceph.  Gregorae ;  ex  Glossario  Cyrilli  Alexandrini ; 
Glossarium  in  Epistolas  Pauli ;  Nomina  Mensium :  those  of  the 
second  part  are  chiefly  theological. 

6.  Notitia  Godicum  Manuscriptorum  Grsecorum  Bibliothe- 
carum  Mosquensium,  cum  variis  Anecdotis,  Tabulis  iSneis, 
Indicibus  locupletissimis :  edidit  Ohrist.  Fridericus  Matthaei. 
Mosquse,  Typis  Universitatis,  an.  1776. 

This  publication,  on  a  large  folio  paper,  is  as  yet  incomplete, 
only  sixty  pages  being  printed  off.  It  ends,  Partis  primse 
Sectionis  primse  Finis. 

7.  An  Ode  to  the  present  empress,  Gatharine,  in  ancient 
Greek  and  Russian. 

8.  An  Ode  on  the  birth-day  of  Gonstantine,  second  son  to  the 
grand  duke,  in  ancient  Greek  and  Russian :  printed  at  Peters- 
burgh  ;  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  title,  iv  rfj  AvTOKparopcK^ 
*AKa>Sr)fxia  r&v  ^ETnarrffi&Vy  "in  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

9.  An  Ode  to  priuce  Potemkin,  ancient  Greek  and  Russian, 
and  printed  (as  before)  an.  1780. 

10.  An  Ode,  consisting  of  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode, 
ancient  Greek  and  Russian,  made  in  1779,  in  honour  of  the 
empress,  the  great  duke  and  duchess,  and  Alexander  and  Gon- 
stantine, their  two  sons,  grandsons  to  the  empress. 

This  Ode  was  sung  in  the  original  Greek  by  a  large  number 
of  voices,  before  a  numerous  and  splendid  court  in  one  of  the 
imperial  palaces. 

As  I  have  a  copy  of  this  music,  I  cannot  omit  observing,  that 
it  is  a  genuine  exemplar  of  the  ancient  Antiphona,  so  well  known 
to  the  church  in  very  remote  ages.  On  this  plan,  two  complete 
choirs  (each  consisting  of  trebles,  counters,  tenors,  and  bases) 
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sing  against  each  other,  and  reciprocally  answer ;  then  unite  all 
of  them ;  then  separate  again,  retnming  to  the  alternate  re- 
sponse, till  the  whole  at  length  concludes  in  one  general  chorus. 
The  music  of  this  ode  may  be  called  purely  vcical,  haying  no 
other  accompaniment  but  that  of  an  organ. 

The  composer  was  no  less  a  man  than  the  celebrated  Paesiello, 
so  well  known  at  present,  and  so  much  admired,  both  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere,  for  music  of  a  yery  different  character,  I  mean 
his  truly  natural  and  pleasing  burlettas. 

Those  who  are  curious  to  know  more  of  this  species  of  mnsic, 
may  consult  the  yaluable  Glossary  of  Spelman,  under  the  word 
Antiphona^  and  the  ingenious  Musical  Dictionary  of  Boosseaa, 
under  the  word  Antienne. 

11.  A  short  copy  of  Greek  elegiac  yerses,  printed  at  Peters- 
burg, in  the  year  1780,  and  addressed  to  prince  Potemkin, 
with  this  singular  title,  ^Eirlrfpafifui  iirl  rfj^  wafiStum  km 
j(apfioavvov  yofyyeioifiopla^y  r^  KOtvoripto^  fuur/cdpaoo^  jcoXou- 
/Ei€Ki79,  fjv^  tc.  T.  X.  Thus  Englished :  ^'  A  poem  on  the  splendid 
and  delightful  festiyity,  where  they  wear  Gorgonian  yisors; 
more  commonly  called  a  masquerade;  which  prince  Potemkin 
celebrated,*"  &c. 

A  better  word  to  denote  a  masquerade  could  hardly  have 
been  invented  than  the  word  here  employed,  yopy€iOif>6pia,  In 
attempting  to  translate  it,  that  I  might  express  one  wora,  I  hate 
been  compelled  to  use  many. 

12.  A  translation  of  VirgiPs  G^rgics  from  the  Latin  Hex- 
ameters into  Greek  Hexameters,  by  the  celebrated  Engenios, 
famous  for  his  treatise  of  Logic,  published  a  few  years  since  in 
ancient  Greek  at  Leipsic.  He  was  made  an  archbishop,  but 
chose  to  resign  his  dignity.  He  is  now  carrying  on  this  transUr 
tion  under  the  protection  of  prince  Potemkin,  but  has  as  yet 
gone  no  further  than  to  the  end  of  the  first  Giorgio. 

The  work  is  printed  on  a  large  folio  paper,  haying  the 
original  on  one  side,  and  the  translation  on  the  other.  Copious 
notes  in  Greek  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  seyeral  pages. 

Take  a  short  specimen  of  the  performance. 

Continuo,  ventiB  Boigentibiis,  aut  freta  ponti 
Incipiimt  agitata  tomescere,  et  aridus  altis 
Montibius  audiri  fragor ;  ant  resonantia  longe 
Littora  misoeri,  et  nemomm  increbreaeere  munnnr. 

Oeor.  L  356. 

AbrlKo,  iypofi4y§af  iuniftmif^  mpBfunt  M  v^rrov 
"AXs  T«  ira\€^ofA4yf|  olUuwtL,  koX  isopu^  Si 
Ofyfos  Aicpai  rpax^  fiowrar    &t^  fjuucp6$€y  yt 
'Atcrai  T*  €lyd\ioi  ^  fip4fiOPTau,  k*  aiyiaXol  re* 
S/icpSoAcW  vtfoifjiTi  Si  fjuMcdtr*  aUt  ica)  &Xii, 

Of  these  various  printed  works,  the  first  six  were  sent  me  by 
the  learned  scholar  above  mentioned,  Ghristianua  Fridericoi 
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Matthsei,  from  Moscow ;  the  last  six  I  had  the  honour  to  receive 
from  prince  Potemkin  at  Petersburgh. 

Besides  the  printed  books,  the  learned  professor  at  Moscow 
sent  me  a  curions  Latin  narrative  in  manuscript. 

In  it  he  gives  aa  account  of  a  fine  manuscript  of  Strabo,  be* 
longing  to  the  Ecclesiastical  library  at  Moscow.  He  informs 
me,  this  MS.  is  m  folio;  contains  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  leaves ;  is  beautifully  written  by  one,  whom  he  calls  a 
learned  and  diligent  scribe,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  came,  as  appears  by  a 
memorandum  in  the  manuscript,  from  the  celebrated  Greek 
monastery  at  Mount  Athos. 

He  adds,  (which  is  worth  attention,)  that  almost  all  the  Greek 
manuscripts  which  are  now  preserved  at  Moscow  were  originally 
brought  thither  from  this  monastery;  and  that,  in  the  last 
century,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Michaelowitz  and  the 
patriarch  Nico,  by  means  of  the  monk  Arsenius.  So  early  in 
this  country  did  a  gleam  of  literature  shew  itself. 

He  strongly  denies  the  feet,  that  there  is  any  other  MS.  of 
Strabo  besides  this,  either  at  Moscow  or  at  Petersburgh. 

Of  the  present  MS.  he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  send  me  colla- 
tions, taken  from  the  first  and  second  book. 

After  this  he  mentions  the  unpublished  hymn  of  Homer  upon 
Geres,  and  the  fragment  of  another  by  the  same  poet  upon 
Bacchus;  both  of  which,  since  I  heard  from  him,  have  been 
published  by  Buhnkenius  at  Leyden,  to  whom  my  correspondent 
had  sent  them  from  the  Moscowan  library. 

He  has  been  generous  enough  to  send  me  copies  of  all  the 
books  he  has  published,  for  which  valuable  donation  I  take  this 
public  opportunity  of  making  my  grateftil  acknowledgments. 

With  regard  to  all  the  publications  here  mentioned,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  those  from  Petersburgh  are  said  to  be  printed  in 
the  imperial  academy  of  sciences ;  those  from  Moscow,  by  the 
types  of  the  imperial  university;  each  place  by  its  style  in- 
dicating its  establishment. 

In  justice  to  my  son,  his  majesty^s  minister  to  the  court  of 
Bussia,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say,  that  all  this  information, 
and  all  these  literary  treasures,  have  been  procured  for  me  by 
his  help,  and  through  his  interest. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  observing,  (though  perhaps  it  may 
be  a  repetition,)  that  the  efforts  to  civilize  this  country  did  not 
begin  from  Peter  the  Great,  but  were  much  older.  A  small 
glimmering,  like  the  first  day-break,  was  seen  under  czar  Ivan, 
in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

This  dawn  of  civilizing  became  more  conspicuous  a  century 
afterwards,  under  czar  Alexius  Michaelowitz ;  of  whom,  as  well 
as  of  his  son  Theodore,  or  Faedor,  we  have  spoken  already. 
But  under  the   Great   Peter  it  burst  forth,   with  all   the 
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splendour  of  a  rising  son,  and  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  continue 
my  metaphor)  has  continued  ever  since  to  ascend  towards  its 
meridian. 

More  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  Peter; 
during  which  period,  with  very  little  exception,  this  vast  empire 
has  been  governed  by  female  sovereigns  only.  All  of  them  have 
pursued  more  or  less  the  plan  of  their  great  predecessor,  and 
none  of  them  more  than  the  illustrious  princess  who  now  reigns. 

And  so  much  for  literature  in  Russia,  and  for  its  progress 
towards  being  civilized. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

It  was  proposed,  as  mentioned  in  p.  399  of  this  work,  to  have 
joined  a  few  notes  to  the  pieces  contained  in  the  preceding 
Appendix;  but  the  work  growing  larger  than  was  expected, 
the  notes,  as  not  being  essentially  parts  of  it,  have  been  omitted. 
One  omission  however  we  beg  to  supply,  because  it  has  hap- 
pened through  inadvertence.  Besides  the  Arabic  translations 
from  the  Greek,  mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  part  the  first,  there 
are  also  translations  of  Hippocrates,  Gralen,  and  the  old  Greek 
physicians,  whom  the  Arabians,  as  they  translated,  illustrated 
with  comments,  and  upon  whose  doctrines  they  formed  many 
compositions  of  their  own,  having  been  remarkably  &moas  for 
their  study  and  knowledge  of  memcine. 
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AcQUiESCBNCB  and  gntitode,  their  force, 
100  and  n. 

Affections,  reciprocate  with  our  ideas,  40. 
their  force,  when  raised  by  mnsic,  ibUL 

Agatho,  13,  n. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  his  account  of 
active  efficient  causes,  2,  ft.  of  speech, 
61,  It.  of  the  Stoic  estimate  of  externals, 
89,  n,  of  the  necessity  of  justice  to  the 
worst  societies,  1 06,  n. 

Ammonias,  6, ».  11,  m.  12  «.  13, «.  14, «. 
18,  n.  61,  M.  95,  n.  97,  ft. 

Andronicus  Rhodius,  2,  n,  87, «.  88,  «. 

Antipater,  his  notion  of  the  end  of  man, 
83^  n. 

Antoninus,  unites  social  and  rational,  66,  m. 
describes  law  uniyersal,  73, «.  his  notion 
of  KQT6p6wns^  or  rectitude  of  condnct, 
ibid,  quoted,  76,  n.  77, «.  90, «.  105,*. 
his  notion  of  iaiiAmv^  or  genius,  91,  «.  of 
the  uniTerse,  96, «.  of  reason  or  intellect, 
98,  n,  99,  II.  of  Ood,  the  animating 
Wisdom,  101,  «.  of  evil,  ibid,  n,  A 
tinging  our  minds,  102,  «.  of  philo- 
sophical exception,  or  resenre,  Hid,  %, 
joins  justice  and  piety,  107,  n. 

Archidemus,  his  notion  of  happiness,  84, «. 

Arcidamas,  noble  sentiment  o^  26, «. 

Archytas,  84, «. 

Aristocles,  26.  n. 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  art,  2,  ji.  5,  n.  6,  n, 
of  active  efficient  causes,  ibid,  of  the 
▼arious  modes  of  human  action,  4,  «. 
of  compulsion,  5,  «.  of  man*s  natural, 
power,  ibid,  of  Ids  acquired  power,  or 
habits,  ibid,  of  operations,  purely  natural, 
ibid,  of  nature,  6,  «.  of  a  contingent, 

11,  II.    of  the  snbjecta  of  philosophy, 

12,  fi.  of  chance  and  fortune,  13,  «. 
proves  from  their  existence  that  of  mind 
and  nature,  ibid,  quoted,  14,  «.  30,  «. 
95,  n.  his  notion  of  human  choice,  or 
determination,  15.  n.  of  final  causes, 
16,11.  19,11.  of  energies,  18,  M.  makes 
life  itself  an  eneigy,  ibid,  final  causes 
twofold,  20,  n.  his  division  of  arts, 
21,  fi.  enumeration  of  causes,  23,  %, 
quoted,  46,  n.  his  idea  of  good,  49,  «. 
proves  man  social  from  speech,  61,  «. 
quoted,  5,  n,  36,  n,  Q6^  ».  holds  the 
same  science  of  contraries,  69,  ft.    his 


aocoont  of  hi^iuness,  69,  ft.  85,  «.  gives 
that  of  Xenocrates,  85,  «.  accounts  for 
the  pleasure  arising  from  imitations, 
35,  «.  his  account  of  sentiments,  36,  m. 
of  the  end  of  tragedy,  37,  n.  of  characten 
or  manners,  38,  %,  etymologixes  the  word 
etUei,  103,  n,  makes  «4^  and  «ocmi< 
one,  106,  %,  makes  happiness  the  univeiv 
sal  object,  108,  ft.  his  treatise  concerning 
philosophy,  quoted  from  a  manuscript, 
25,  fi. 

Arrian.  See  Epictetus. 

Art,  considered  as  an  efficient  cause,  2—9. 
its  material  cause,  10,  11.  its  find« 
14—16.  its  formal,  17—20.  loves  for- 
tune, why,  13,  n,  what,  2  and  ft.  4,  8. 
how  distinguished  from  chance,  2  and  «. 
4,  5  and  «.  12.  how  from  compulsion, 
2  and  «.  5.  how  from  volition,  3  and 
5  fi.  how  from  natural  power  and 
instinct,  ibid,  how  from  power  divine, 
4,  and  6  «.  its  influence  on  the  ele- 
ments, 21.  on  aninuds  iirational,  22. 
on  man,  ibid,  the  same  as  mind,  tMoL 
inane  and  fidse  art,  8,  ».  Peripatetic 
description  of  irt,  9,  %,  Stoic,  ibid, 
that  of  Qnintilian,  ibid,  of  Cicero^ 
ibid,  of  Cleanthes,  ibid,  of  Nicephonu 
Blemmides,  ibid,  art  considered  in  four 
views,  23.  arts,  their  comparative  pri- 
ority, 25,  n,  either  necessary  or  elegant, 
25  and  n,  the  pretensions  of  each,  27. 
imitative  arts  imitate  through  sensible 
media,  28.  what  numben  wanted  to 
establish  human  society,  59. 

Artists,  moral  and  inferior,  how  they  difiery 
75,  76  and  «. 

Beauty,  its  effisct,  90. 

Being,  every  qtedes  o^  conciliated  to  itself 

57  and*. 
Being  and  well  being,  27. 
Blemmides,  9,  n, 
Bossu,  30,  %,  36,  n,  38,  n. 
Brutal,  degradation  of  rational  into  it,  hew, 

99,11. 

Caesura  in  verse,  39,  n. 
Capacity,  7. 

Cause,  8.  efficient,  2—8.  material,  10—12. 
finaJ,  13—16,  19,  n,   formal,  17—20. 
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final  often  concnn  with  fonnal,  19,  fi. 
final,  twofold,  ibid,  the  four  species  in 
one  view,  23,  n. 

Chance,  2,  5,  n.  12,  n. 

Character,  or  manners,  86,  38. 

Chrysippus,  his  notion  of  law  universal, 
72,  n.  of  good,  74,  n.  of  the  rational 
pursuit  even  of  externals,  88,  n,  of  the 
perfect  man,  92,  n,  of  futurity,  100,  ft. 
of  evil,  101,  n. 

Cicero,  his  notion  of  art,  2,  n.  quoted,  9,  n. 
48,  M.  49,  n.  for  an  active  life,  54,  n. 
quoted,  57,  n,  64,  n.  his  notion  of  por- 
tents, 65,  M.  supposes  one  reason,  one 
truth,  and  one  law  to  gods  and  men,  66,  n. 
his  argument  against  injustice,  t^. 
holds  virtue  agreeable  to  nature,  68,  n. 
his  definition  of  a  moral  office,  or  duty, 
69,  fi.  his  account  of  the  Peripatetic  idea 
of  happiness,  ibid,  and  70, ».  the  Stoic 
objection  to  it,  70,  n.  of  law  uni- 
versal, 72,  II.  translates  Kar6p9wn$,  78, ». 
his  account  of  the  Stoic  happiness, 
74,  It.  76,  n.  quoted,  78,  m.  79,  n. 
80,  n.  81,  n.  82,  m.  83,  ».  84,  n. 
86,  n,  91,  n.  94,  n.  99,  n,  his  account 
of  the  Stoic  ir«E0of ,  86,  ».  of  their  regard 
to  the  social  system,  88,  n.  to  externals, 
89, 91,  good  or  interest,  his  account  of  it, 
90, 91,  of  the  perfect  man,  91,  n.  93,  n. 
c(  the  universe,  as  one  city,  96,  n.  joins 
$el/and  aoeioL,  106,  n.  his  high  notion  of 
justice,  ibid,  whence  he  derives  human 
reason  or  mind,  99,  n.  his  notion  of 
habit  as  to  morals,  103,  n.  quoted, 
100,91.  108,11. 

CleanUies,  his  notion  of  happiness,  82,  n, 
of  evil,  101,  n.    his  verses,  102. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  98,  n. 

Compulsion,  2,  5,  n. 

Contingents,  what,  11,  91.  differ  in  cha- 
racter, 12,  n. 

Contraries  known  through  the  same  habit 
or  fiumlty,  68  and  n. 

Aedfiuyj  or  genius,  what,  85,  n.  91,  91. 
99^  n.  101,  Ik  affords  an  elegant  ety- 
molo&y  to  cMflu^Wa,  happinesa,  91, 11. 

Demetnus  Phalereus,  30, 91. 

Desire,  how  to  be  treated,  99  and  n. 

Dialectic,  what,  94, «. 

Dio  Chrysostom,  2, 91, 

Diogenes  Laertius,  9,  n.  19,  n.  46,  m. 
66^  n.  defines  a  moral  office,  or  duty, 
69,  x.  law  universal,  72,  91.  quoted, 
76, 91,  79, 91.  80,  n.  82, 91.  83,  n.  84,  ». 
85,  ».  108,  fi.  his  account  of  passion, 
according  to  the  Stoics,  87,  n.  their 
apathy,  what,  ibid,  their  eupathies,  or 
well-feelings,  88,  n.  quoted,  ibid,  and 
95.  virtue  and  felicity,  one,  101,  m. 

Duty.    See  Moral  Offices. 

End  of  man,  and  human  acuon,  examined 
in  the  life  politkali  51.    luctativo,  52. 


pleasurable,  ibid,  contemplative,  54.  in 
the  life  of  virtue  joined  to  health  and 
competence,  69,  70.  of  pure  virtue  alone, 
73.  end,  not  in  the  success,  but  in  recti- 
tude of  conduct,  ibid,  74,  n,  81,  «.  in 
the  mere  doing,  ibid,  and  73,  «.  con- 
firmed by  examples,  78 — 81.  mofal  end 
differs  from  other  ends,  how,  76  and  s. 

Energies,  7.  how  they  differ  from  works, 
1 8, 19.  in  them  and  works  all  arts  end, 
17 — 19.   easy,  when  habitual,  6,  tu 

Enthusiasm,  the  rational,  and  the  savage, 
101. 

Epictetus,  his  idea  of  good,  46,  «.  46,  ik 
49,  n.  73,  91.  quoted,  54,  «.  73,  s. 
99,  M.  makes  life  the  tabject  to  the 
moral  artist,  75,  n.  quoted,  77»  n,  81,  s. 
recommends  consistence,  i5Mt  hisaceoont 
of  Stoic  apathy,  87r  it.  distingmihes 
passions  from  natural  affections,  ikid, 
maintaiins  the  social  system,  ibid,  life  a 
drama,  89,  n.  wise  advice  of  his,  90,  n, 
makes  good  the  common  object  of  pur- 
suit, Und.  his  notion  of  proficuney,  95,  a. 
of  the  world,  as  one  city,  96,  n,  of 
reason  and  intellect,  98,  99,  n,  reason 
d^raded,  how,  99, 11.  our  own,  whoicei 
Hid.  his  advice  about  desire,  ibid,  treats 
man  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  100,  n.  his 
doctrine  as  to  futurihTr  ibid,  his  notion 
of  habit  in  morals,  103,  n.  quoted,  99,  a. 
102,  n,  103,  M.  makes  »df  and  meial 
one,  105,  n,  rests  all  in  pious  and  rational 
acquiescence,  108,  11.  what  eiTor  he 
would  adopt,  ibid, 

Epicurus,  his  epistle,  when  dying,  79.  his 
account  of  happiness  connected  with 
virtue,  85,  n, 

ElfBaifioyia,  See  Aa//M»y. 

E6da//i«y,  etymologized  moralfy,  85>  n, 
91,  M. 

Evil,  65, 91.  97,  n,  101, 11.  106,  107,  «. 

Eustathius,  29,  n. 

Externals,  not  necessarily  oondociva  to 
happiness,  71.  accurate  knowledge  of 
them  requisite,  why,  75,  83. 

Final     See  Cause. 
Fortitude,  natural,  why,  68. 
Fortune,  12,  n.    loves  art,  why,  13,  is. 
Friendship,  real,   exists  only  among  the 

virtuous,  88,  n. 
Futurity,  its  force,  either  as  unknown  or 

known,  100,  101  and  n, 

Chile*s  Opuscula,  84,  n. 

Generals,  or  universals,  their  chacacter, 
94,91.  98. 

Genius.    See  Aoltimv. 

God,  superior  to  all  art,  how,  6,  n.  to  phi- 
losophising, why,  ibid,  works  unifennly, 
according  to  one  idea  of  perfection,  ^S 
and  n,  the  same  with  right  reason  and 
universal  law,  72,  a.  72,  a.  the  standard 
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of  perfocdon,  aocording  to  Pkto  and  IndiTiduali.    See  Particiikn. 

Kiipture,  95,  «.   the  aiuTenal  raaaon,  InjnstiGe,  muiatiin],  why,  66,  n,    106,  n. 

99.    or  mind,  101.    pervades  and  rules  Instinct,  4.    different  from  reason,  how, 

the  whole,  ibid,  and  h.  26,  n.    made  all  62. 

men  free»  t^.   himself  universal,  one.  Interest,  all  goremed  by,  105.   and  justly, 

and  ever  in  energy,  27,  n,  ilrid,  a  detached  one,  impossible,  ibid,  a 

Good,  absent,  leads  to  art,  15.   this  absent  social  one,  happiness,  ibid,  priyate  and 

good  described,  and  its  characters  given,  public,  inseparable,  105,  a. 

15,  16.    soyereign,  45  and  n,    always  Joannes  OrammaticuB.    See  Philoponus. 

complete,  76.  various  descriptions  of  it,  Justice,natuTal,why,  67, 106andii.  joined 

12,  M.  its  original  preconceptions  or  cha-  by  the  Stoics  to  piety^  107,  n, 
racteristics,  45,  46.   agreeable  to  nature, 

47  and  n,   conducive  to  well-being,  47.  Kou^s  ¥ovs,  common  sense,  46,  n, 

accommodated  to  all  places  and  times,  50  Kar6p$mru  and  KardpOwfiat  73,  n. 
and  fi.  durable,  48  and  a.  self-derived, 

ibid,  its  characteristics  applied  to  deter-  Language,  its  rise,  27,  n.   founded  in  ooift- 

mine  what  is  happiness,  71, 77, 91.  good,  pact,  ibid.    See  Speech, 

not  in  externals,  but  in  their  proper  use.  Law,  universal,  described,  72,  73,  a.    the 

75,  fi.   pursued  by  all,  90  and  a.   108  same  as  right  reason,  66,  n,    and  as  God 

and  n.    See  Happiness.  himseli^  73,  a.  101. 

Gospel,  quoted,  95,  a.  Legislators,  their  high  character,  22, 26, «. 

Gratis,  nothing  to  be  had,  1 03  and  «.  Liberty,  the  gift  of  God,  26,  a.   philosophic, 

Gratitude  and   acquiescence,   their  force,  what,  102. 

100,  107.  Life,  55.    life  according  to  virtue  and  to 

moral  offices,  the  same,  69  and  a.    life. 

Habit,  3,  102,  103  and  a.  and  its  events,  the  subject-matter  to  the 

Handel,  31,  41,  n.  moral  artist,  75,  n,  life,  human,  a  drama. 

Happiness,  in  virtue  joined  to  health  and  89  and  a.  99  and  n. 

competence,  70.    how  fer  adequate  and  Lives,  four  sorts  of^  50  and  a.  the  ptditical, 
perfect,  70,  71.    in  virtue  alone,  or  reo-  51.    the  lucrative,  52.    the  pleasurable, 
titude  of  conduct,  in  the  mere  doing,  52,  53.    the  contemplative,  54,  55.    all 
without  regard  to  success,  72 — 74.    in  inadequate,  ibid,   active  and  social,  ibid. 
consistence,  in  experience,  in  selection  and  Love,  philosophic,  its  progress  and  end, 
rejection,  82,  83  and  a.  in  performance  100  and  a.  102. 
of  moral  offices,  83  and  a.    concurring  Logic,  when  useful,  when  not,  108. 
sentiments  of  different  sects  of  philoso- 
phers on  the  subject  of  happiness,  84 —  Man,  his  nature  and  oonstitntion,  examined, 
86,  a.  virtue  and  happiness,  one,  101,  a.  58 — 66.   by  nature,  social,  58 — 62.   r»- 
real    self-interest    and    happiness,  one,  tional,  62— -66.  the  perfect  man,  91  and 
105,  a.  pursued  by  all,  108  and  a.  a.    103,  104.    man,  a  part  only  of  the 
Hecato,  the  Stoic,  89,  a.  whole,  100  and  a.    made  by  God  and 
Hermes,  called  Koa^hs,  or  Common,  why,  nature,  not  a  slave,  but  free,  26,  a. 
46,  a.  Mankind,  their  modes  of  action,  4,  a. 
Hobbs,  his  account  of  happiness,  86,  a.  Manners,  or  characters,  36,  a.  38. 
Homer,  51,  a.  25,  a.  Manuscript,  of  Philoponus,  25,  a.   of  Pro- 
Horace,  7,  30,  a.  32,  38,  41,  55,  75,  a.  78,  clus,  46,  a.  94,  a. 

8 1,  a.  95,  a.  99,  a.  Master-knowledge  and  science,  87, 99, 108, 

26,  a. 

Ideas,  in  poetry  we  form  our  own,  in  paint-  MaraioT«x'^>»  what,  8,  a. 

ing  we  take  them  from  the  artists,  34, 35.  Matter,  97,  a. 

reciprocate  with   affections,  40.    ideas,  Maximus  Tyrius,92,M. 

spe<nfic,  their  high  rank,  93,  94  and  a.  Metaphysics,  called  so,  why,  26,  a. 

Jerome,  his  notion  of  the  Stoics,  80,  a.  Milton,  32,  34,  a.  39,  a.   54,73,*. 

111.  Sec  Evil.  Mimetic  See  Imitative. 

Imitation,  objects  o^  different  from  the  Mind,  recognises  the  natural  world  through 

media  of  imitation,  how,  28.    extend  the  senses,  27.    particular  minds,  har- 

further  than  the  media,  i6itf.  and  29,  30.  mony  o^  with  the  universal,  101,  lOZ 

imitation,  media  o^  what  to  painting,  28,  the  more  respectable,  how  chaiactoriied, 

29.    what  to  music,  28,  31,  33.    what  97,  a. 

to  poetry,  28,  33.   whence  imitations  by  Moral  office,  defined,  69  and  a.   happiness, 

different  arts  derive  their  preeminence,  to  live  performing  them,  84  and  a. 

28,  29.    imitation  natural  to  man,  and  Morsls,  united  with  leligion,  96.     why 

pleasing,  why,  35.  treated  apart,  ibid. 

Imitative  arts,  27.  Motion,  its  species,  with  a  view  to  the  mi- 
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metic  arts,  30,  31.  natand  differs  firom 
muncal,  how,  31.  imitated  by  paintiiig, 
how,  29.  more  motions  in  music  than  in 
poetiy,  33. 

Music,  art  0^  its  media  of  imitation,  33. 
its  subjects,  80.  imitates  joy  and  grie^ 
how,  81.  its  imitation  £sr  inferior  to  that 
of  painting,  why,  Md.  its  efficacy  de- 
riTed  elsewhere,  89.  by  help  of  natural 
media,  imitates  nearly  as  well  as  poetry, 
though  inferior,  33,  85.  an  ally  to  poetry, 
how,  39.  raises  afiections,  rather  than 
ideas,  40.  its  force  in  consequence  of 
tills,  40,  41.  objections  to  singing  of 
dramas,  solved,  41. 

Musical  discords,  different  to  different 
hearers,  whence,  97. 

Nations,  comparatire  estimate  of^  how  to 
be  formed,  27,  n. 

Nature,  dirine,  human,  brutal,  regetable, 
3.  defined,  6,  n.  12,  n.  her  treatment 
of  man,  43  and  n.  how  distinguished 
firom,  and  opposed  to  reason,  64,  65. 
goTemed  by  one  efficient  cause,  65.  when 
and  why  she  deriates,  65,  n,  the  pri- 
maries of  nature,  r^  wp&ra  r^s  ^(nrtmSi 
what,  70,  n. 

Natural  philosophy,  its  order  in  the  rank 
of  sciences,  26,  m. 

Necessary,  and  impossible,  12,  m. 

Necessity,  natural,  how  distinguished  firom 
natural  desire,  5, ».  18,  n. 

Nicias,  the  painter,  his  judicious  remarks 
on  Uie  subjects  of  his  art,  30,  n. 

Object  of  universal  pursuit,  what,  1 08  and  n. 
objects  of  perception,  to  be  valued,  not 
by  their  number,  but  their  worth,  97,  n. 

Painting,  art  o^  its  media  of  imitation,  28. 
its  subjects,  29.  imitates  sounds,  motions, 
passions,  affections,  characters,  how,  ibid. 
38.  its  best  subjects,  how  circumstanced, 
30,  34.  confined  to  an  instant,  as  to  time, 
30.   not  so  as  to  space,  ibid. 

Particulars,  their  characters,  98  and  m. 

Paul,  quoted,  72,  n. 

Perceptions,  sensitive  differ  firom  intellec- 
tual, how,  QQ^n, 

Perfection,  where,  and  how  it  exists,  92 — 
95.    Seie  Standard. 

Peripatetics,  unite  M^^and  aoeial^  106, «. 

Persius,  99,  n. 

Perspicuity,  essential  to  arts,  30,  fi. 

Philoponus,  19,  n.  65,  n.  25,  n.  See 
Joannes  Orammaticus. 

Philosophers,  the  concurring  sentiments  of 
various  sects  o^  concerning  happiness 
and  moral  ends,  illustrated  from  tiie  Py- 
thagoreans, 84,  II.  the  Socratics,  85,  n. 
the  Peripatetics,  ibid,  the  Epicureans, 
ibid,  Thomas  Hobbs,  86,  n,  the  Stoics, 
patnnu 


Philosophy,  its  progress,  and  end  or  aim, 
according  to  the  Peripatetics,  1 1, «.  sc- 
cording  to  the  Platonics,  97, 98,  n,  phi- 
losophy ancient,  different  in  its  method 
from  modem,  how,  98,  ml  its  threefold 
division  according  to  the  ancients,  108,  a. 
the  first  philosophy,  what,  and  why  so 
called,  26, «. 

Physics,  when  usefril,  when  not,  108.  prior 
to  met^hysics,  why,  26,  n. 

Physical  events,  their  different  effect  on 
weak,  and  on  generous  minds,  26,  n. 

Piety,  connected  with  virtue,  106,  107. 
their  different  employs,  107,  n. 

Plato,  his  idea  of  God  not  philosophising, 
and  why,  6,  n.  of  the  invention  of  arts, 
14,  M.  of  the  sovereign  good,  45,  a.  his 
argument  for  society,  60,  n.  63,  m.  quoted 
8,0.  16,M.  64,11.  68,11.  75,».  79,80. 
90,  M.  100,  a.  106, «.  108,  a.  makes 
God  the  standard,  95,  n.  his  philoso- 
phical synthesis,  98,  n.  his  pirogress  of 
love,  100,  a. 

Plutarch,  describes  law  universal,  73,  a. 
quoted,  46,  a.  57,  a.  73, «.  74,  a.  87,  a. 
88,  n.  92,  a.  93,  a.  101,  n.  108,  a. 

Poetry,  art  o^  its  media  of  imitation,  28. 
media  partly  natural,  partly  artificial, 
ibid.  32.  its  force  by  help  of  natmal 
media,  32.  in  this  view,  limited,  33.  and 
inferior  to  painting,  ibid,  35.  but  neariy 
equal  to  music,  33.  poetry,  its  force  by 
help  of  an  artificial  medium,  lai^iuage, 
34.  inferior  to  painting,  where  the  sub- 
ject is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  painting, 
ibid,  the  reason,  ibid,  a.  superior  to 
music,  35.  poetry,  the  objects  most  per- 
fectly adapted  to  it,  described,  36—38. 
its  force  in  these  last  subjects,  38.  com-  ' 
pared  to  painting,  ibid,  to  music,  39. 
greatly  superior  to  both,  and  why,  ibid, 
associates  with  music,  how,  ibid,  derives 
power  merely  ixom  its  numbers,  ibid. 

Porphyry,  98,  a. 

Portents,  and  monsters,  what  and  whence, 
65,  M. 

Power,  7.  natural,  prior  to  energy,  5,  n. 
how  different  frrran  habit,  or  custom,  ilnd. 

Practice  and  theory,  45. 

Preconceptions,  wpoAi^cis,  45,  46  and  a. 
defined,  46,  a. 

Produs,  manuscript  of,  quotations  from, 
46,  47,  a.  94,  a.  97,  a. 

Proficiency,  95  and  a. 

Prudence,  natural,  and  our  interest,  67. 

Quintilian,  hb  account  of  /torcuorf  xi'to,  or 
inane  and  false  art,  8,  n.  of  enezgies  and 
works,  19,  a.  of  speech,  61,  a.  of  the 
event,  in  rhetoric,  75,  a.  of  the  force  of 
music,  40,  a.  of  the  perfect  orator,  93,  a. 
95,  n, 

Raphael  Urbin,  30,  a.  34,  n. 
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Reason,  natural  to  man,  63.  different  from 
instinct,  how,  62,  63.  ratumal  implies 
9ociali  66,  n.  reason  and  law,  the  same, 
ibid,  its  character,  98,  99  and  n.  uni- 
yersal,  see  God. 

Reason,  degraded,  how,  99  and  «. 

Rectitude  of  endeayoun,  or  conduct,  72, 73 
and  n.  proposed  as  the  soTereign  good, 
72,  73.  examined  by  our  preconceptions 
of  good,  77,  78.  explained,  73,  n. 

Religion,  connected  with  morals,  96,  107. 
See  Piety. 

Reserve,  phUosophical,  what,  102  and  n, 

Salvator  Rosa,  30,  fi. 

Sanctius,  61,  n. 

Scaliger,  14  n.  18,  m.  19,  n. 

Science,  its  objects,  what,  94,  n.  97,  n. 

Self,  47,  K.  See  Interest,  Happiness,  Virtoe. 

Self-denial,  discussed,  104. 

Seneca,  his  account  of  the  causes,  23,  n. 
quoted,  76,  n.  84,  n.  his  notion  of  the 
perfect  man,  94, 95, ».  of  futurity,  100,  n. 
of  philosophic  reserve,  102,  n*  translates 
Cleanthes,  ibid. 

Sense,  objects  ot,  their  character,  94,  n, 
97,  98,  n.  common,  what,  46,  n. 

Sentiments,  their  description  and  end,  36, «. 

Sextus  Empiricus,  93,  n, 

Shaftesbury,  earl  of^  quoted,  30,  «.  81,  n. 
100,11. 

Shakspearc,  44. 

Simplicius  explains  the  Stoic  definition  of 
moral  duty,  69, «. 

Social  affections,  natural,  60,  87,  88,  n. 
social  principle  implied  in  rational,  66,  n, 
contributes  to  happiness,  78. 

Society,  natural  to  man,  61,  88,  fi.  pro- 
gress of  a  rising  one,  from  its  conmience- 
ment  to  its  completion,  25,  26,  m.  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  sdenoe,  why, 

26,  27,  n, 

Socrates,  his  notion  of  happiness,  79,  80, 

74,  n.  his  proficiency,  95  and  n. 
Soul  of  man,  has  various  faculties,  104. 
Sounds,  imitated  by  painting,  how,  29. 

musical,  different  from  natural,  how,  31. 

inferior  to  those  of  poetry,  in  the  view 

of  imitation,  why,  33. 
Speech,  its  powen  natural,  61.  our  social 

nature  proved  from  it,  61, «.  its  origin, 

27.  See  Hermes. 
Spenser,  53. 

Sportsmen  resemble  philosophers,  how,  78. 

Standard,  when  found  among  the  many, 
when  among  the  few,  64  and  ft.  natural 
state,  a  standard  for  what,  93  and  n,  of 
perfection,  natural  and  moral,  93.  found 
in  no  one  individual,  ibid,  and  n.  general 
reasoning  on  the  idea  of  standard,  95,  n. 
God,  the  moral  standard,  ibid,  reason,  a 
standard,  98. 

Stobspus,  his  account  of  the  virtues,  68,  fi. 
makes  virtue  agreeable  to  nature,  ibid. 
defines  a  moral  duty,  if/id.  quoted,  17,  «. 


81,  n.  82,  M.  83, «.  84, «.  87,  ft. 

Stoic  philosophy,  its  idea  of  the  sovereign 
|[Ood,  45—52.  objects  to  the  Peripatetic 
idea,  and  why,  68,  fi.  its  notion  of  law 
universal,  72,  73,  ».  holds  its  idea  <k 
good  most  consonant  to  our  preconcep- 
tions, 74,  n.  resembles  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, 44,  80  and  m.  takes  not  away  the 
difference  in  things,  bnt  establishes  it, 
86  and  n,  suppresses  no  natural  affections, 
ibid,  iU  apaUiy,  what,  86^88,  m.  what 
not,  87,  n,  its  idea  of  the  perfect  moral 
character,  88,  n.  its  attachment  to  Uie 
social  scheme,  ibid.  Stoic  system,  what 
it  is  not,  87,  88.  what  it  is,  89,  90.  did 
not  reject  externals,  89,  n.  its  perfect 
man,  93,  ii.  95,  n.  made  nal  mif  and 
todal  the  same,  105,  n. 

Substances,  their  species,  26, «.  97,  98. 

Temperance,  natural,  why,  67. 

Terence,  places  good  not  in  externals,  bnt 
in  their  proper  use,  75,  n, 

Themistius,  12,  n.  13,  m.  holds  the  same 
science  of  contraries,  68,  n.  rives  the 
Stoic  account  of  the  passions,  87,  m.  cha- 
racterizes the  most  excellent  mind  by  its 
objects,  how,  97,  n. 

Theory,  compared  to  practice,  45, 1 03. 

Things,  not  indifferent,  56.  their  valne 
adjusted  by  the  peculiar  nature  of  each 
species,  57.  division  of  them  with  mpect 
to  beings  sensitive,  56.  philosophy  takes 
not  away  their  distinction,  86  and  «. 

Tragedy,  end  o^  explained,  37, ». 

Valerius  Maximus,  2,  n. 

Vano,  his  notion  of  genius,  91, «. 

Verse,  English  heroic,  39. 

Vice,  as  mnch  self-denial  in,  as  in  virtueu 

104. 
Virgil,  his  account  of  the  cause  which  gave 

birth  to  arts,  17,  «.  quoted,  32,  44,  70, 

95,  97. 
Virtue,  cardinal  virtues,  68  and  «.  virtue 

connected  with  religion,  96.  inseparable 

from  sel^  47,  a.  105,  106  and  n. 
Universe,  one  city  or  commonwealth,  96, 

97,  100,  101,  102.  how  we  rise  to  its 

idea,  96.  the  mansion  of  Jove,  where  all 

is  fifdr  and  good,  97,  fi. 

Well-being,  compared  to  meie-being,  27. 
Whole,  man,  a  pEurt  o^  100  and  «. 
Wise  men,  the  seven,  their  character  and 
employ,  26, «. 

Xenocrates,  his  notion  of  happiness,  85,  ji. 

of  So/fiM',  or  genius,  ihid,  and  91, «. 
Xenophon,  92,  n. 

Zeno,  his  account  of  the  end  of  man,  81, «. 
84,  n.  of  a  passion,  or  perturbation, 
iri^f,  87,  II.  makes  the  pasiioiis  to  be 
erroneous  jugdments,  tMrf. 
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Adjktivi,  how  it  differs  from  other  at- 
tributives, such  as  the  verb  and  the  parti- 
ciple, 171.  verbal,  tfttirf.  pronominal,  172. 
strictly  ^>eaking  can  have  no  genders, 
ibkL 

Adverbs,  their  character  and  use,  173.  ad- 
verbs of  intension  and  remission,  174. 
of  comparison,  174,  175.  of  time,  and 
place,  and  motion,  176,  177.  madeontof 
prepositions,  177.  adverbs  of  interroga- 
tion, ibid,  affinity  between  these  last, 
and  the  pronoun  relative,  ibid,  adverbs 
derived  from  every  part  of  speech,  178. 
found  in  every  predicament,  ibid,  called 
by  the  Stoics,  irorS^icTT^s,  ibuL 

^schines,  239. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  202,  206.  his 
account  of  fiuicy,  or  imagination,  219. 

Alexander  and  Thais,  137.  his  influence 
upon  the  Greek  genius,  239. 

Ama£snius,  238. 

Ammonius,  his  account  of  speech,  and  its 
relations,  118.  of  the  progress  of  human 
knowledge  from  complex  to  simple,  120. 
of  the  soul^s  two  principal  powers,  122. 
of  the  species  of  sentences,  ibid,  his  no- 
tion of  Qod,  133.  quoted,  134.  his  notion 
of  a  verb,  142,  173.  his  notion  of  time, 
145.  illustrates  from  Homer  the  species 
of  modes  or  sentences,  159.  quoted,  162. 
his  notion  of  conjunctive  particles,  and 
of  the  unity  which  they  produce,  187. 
quoted,  197.  his  account  of  sound,  voice, 
articulations,  &c  209,  211.  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  symbol  and  a  resem- 
blance, 212.  what  he  thought  the  human 
body  with  respect  to  the  soul,  213.  his 
triple  order  of  ideas  or  forms,  228. 

Analysis  and  S3mthesis,  117,  118,  222. 
analysis  of  cases,  196,  197,  199. 

Anaxagoras,  195. 

Anthologia  Or.  131. 

Antoninus,  170,  206,  235,  236,  239. 

Apollonius,  the  grammarian,  explains  the 
species  of  words  by  the  species  of  let^ 
ters,  125.  his  elegant  name  for  the  noun 
and  verb,  126.  quoted,  135.  his  idea 
of  a  pronoun,  ibid,  and  136.  quoted,  137. 
explains  the  distinction  and  relation  be- 
tween the  article  and  the  pronoun,  138. 
his  two  species  of  Sfft^tr,  or  indication, 
139.  holds  a  wide  difference  between  the 
prepositive  and  subjunctive  articles,  ibid. 
explains  the  nature  of  the  subjunctive 
article,  140.  corrects  Homer  from  the 
doctrine  of  enclitics,  141.  his  notion  of 
that  tense  called  the  prmterUum  per- 
feetum^  155.  holds  the  soul^s  disposition 
peculiarly  explained  by  verbs,  158.  his 
notion  of  the  indicative  mood,  161.    of 


the  future,  implied  in  all  imperatives, 
162.  explains  the  power  of  those  past 
tenses,  found  in  the  Greek  imperatives, 
ibid,  his  idea  of  the  infinitive,  165.  his 
name  for  it,  ibid,  quoted,  166,  168.  his 
notion  of  middle  verbs,  ibid,  quoted,  169. 
170, 174.  explains  the  power  and  effect 
of  the  Greek  article,  180,  181.  holds  it 
essential  to  the  pronoun  not  to  eoaksoe 
with  it,  182,  183.  shews  the  different 
force  of  the  article  when  differently 
placed  in  the  same  sentence  184.  quoted, 
186,  187.  his  idea  of  the  preposition, 
192. 

Apuleius,  short  account  of  him,  238. 

Aquinas,  Thomas,  quoted,  381. 

Argument  a  priori  and  a  potieHorif  119. 
which  of  tile  two  more  natural  to  man, 
ibid. 

Aristophanes,  240. 

Aristotle,  his  notion  of  truth,  117.  quoted, 
119.  his  notion  of  the  difference  between 
things  absolutely  prior  and  relatively 
prior,  ihid.  quoted,  121.  hia  definitum 
of  a  sentence,  122.  of  a  word,  123.  of 
substance,  125.  divides  things  into  sub- 
stance and  accident,  ibid,  how  many 
parts  of  speech  he  admitted,  and  why, 
126,  127.  his  notion  of  genders,  1^. 
his  account  of  the  metaphorical  use  of 
sex,  131.  quoted,  133,  142.  his  d^ni- 
tion  of  a  verb,  144.  his  notion  of  a  now, 
or  instant,  146.  sensation  limited  to  it, 
146,  147.  of  time,  147,  148.  of  time'k 
dependence  on  the  soul,  149.  quoted, 
151,  173.  his  notion  of  substance,  176. 
calls  Euripides  6  voitrH^s,  181.  himself 
called  the  Stagirite,  why,  182.  a  dis- 
tinction of  his,  ibid,  his  definition  of  a 
conjunction,  186.  a  passage  in  his  rhe- 
toric explained,  187.  hia  aoeoimt  of  re- 
latives, 200.  his  notion  of  the  divine 
nature,  204.  whom  he  thought  it  was 
probable  the  gods  should  love,  ibid,  his 
notion  of  intellect  and  intelligible  objecta, 
ibid,  held  words  founded  in  compact,  207. 
quoted,  206,  209.  his  account  of  the 
elements,  or  letters,  210.  his  high  notion 
of  principles,  ibid,  quoted,  219,  226, 
379.  his  notion  of  the  difference  between 
moveable  and  immoveable  existence,  221. 
between  intellectual  or  divine  pleasure, 
and  that  which  is  subordinate,  ibid. 
quoted,  ibid,  his  notion  of  the  divine  life 
or  existence  compared  with  that  of  man, 
ibid,  of  the  difference  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Barbarians,  236.  his  chaiacto', 
as  a  writer,  compared  with  Plato  and 
Xenophon,  240.  corresponds  with  Alex- 
ander, 239. 
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Aiithmetie,  fbimded  npon  what  principleB,  Caesar,  OctaTiiifl,  influence  of  his  gorBra- 

218.  (See  Geometry.)  its  subject,  what,  ment  upon  the  Roman  genius,  240. 

222.    owes  its  being  to  the  mind,  how,  Callimachus,  132. 

ibid.  Cases,  scarce  any  such  thing  in  modem  Ian- 
Art,  what,  and  artist,  who,  149,  218.  guaget,  196.  name  of,  whence,  197.  no- 
Articles,  126.  their  near  alliance  with  pro-  minative,  198.  accusatiTe,  199.  genitiTe 
nouns,  138.  of  two  kinds,  179.  the  first  and  datire,  199,  200.  vocatiye,  why 
kind,  179 — 184.  the  second  kind,  184,  omitted,  197.  ablative,  peculiar  to  the 
185.  English  articles,  their  difference  and  Romans,  and  how  they  employed  it,  ibid, 
nae,  179.  Greek  article,  180.  articles  Causes,  conjunctions  connect  the  four 
denote  pre-acquaintance,  ibid,  thence  species  of^  with  their  effects,  189.  final 
eminence  and  notoriety,  181,  182.  with  cause,  first  in  speculation,  but  last  in 
what  words  they  associate,  with  what  event,  ibid,  has  its  peculiar  mode,  158. 
not,  182,  183.  Greek  article  marks  the  peculiar  conjunction*  189.  peculiar  case, 
subject  in  propositions,  184.  articles,  in-  200. 

stances  of  their  effect,  ibid,  articles  pro-  Chalcidius,  204.  short  account  of  him,  238. 

nominal,   137,   138,   184.   instances  of  Chance,  subsequent  to  mind  and  reason, 

their  effbct,  185, 217.  subjunctive  artide,  226. 

see  Pronoun  relative  or  subjunctive.  Charisius,  Sosipater,  177,  178. 

ArticuUtion.    See  Voice.  Cicero,  155,  166,  195,  196,  206,  207, 236. 

AsconiuA,  155.  compelled  to  allow  the  unfitness  of  the 

Attributives,  125, 126.  defined,  141.  of  the  Latin  tongue  for  philosophy,  237.   one 

first  order,    141 — 172.     of  the  second  of  the  first  that  introduced  it  into  the 

order,  17  3-— 178.    See  Verb,  Participle,  Latin  language,  ibid,  Ciceronian  and  So* 

Adjective,  Adverb.  cratic  periods,  239. 

Aulus  Gellius,  short  account  of  him  as  a  City,  feminine,  why,  131. 

writer,  238.  Clark,  Dr.  Sam.  154. 

Comparison,  degrees  of,   174,  175.    why 

Bacon,  his  notion  of  universal  grammar,  verbs  admit  it  not,  175.  why  inoompa- 

117.    of  ancient  languages  and  geniuses,  tible  with  certain  attributives,  ibid,  why 

compared  to  modem,  200.    of  mental  with  all  substantives,  ibieL 

separation  or  division,  205.    of  symbols.  Conjunction,  126.  its  definition,  186.   its 

to  convey  our  thoughts,  213.     of  the  two  kinds,  187.  conjunctions  copulative, 

analogy  between  the  geniuses  of  nations  Md.  continuative,  ibid,  suppositive,  posi- 

and  their  languages,  236.  tive,  188.  causal,  collective,  »&td.  disjuno- 

Being,  or  existence,  mutable,  immutable,  tive  simple,  190.  adversative,  i&u/.  adver- 

142,  224.   temporary,  superior  to  time,  sative  absolute,  «5m^  of  comparison,  191. 

143.  See  Truth,  God.  adequate,  ibid,  inadequate,  ibid,  subdie- 
Belisarius,  161.  junctive,  t6iJ.  some  conjunctions  have  an 
Blemmides,  Nicephoms,  his  notion  of  time  obscure  signification,  when  taken  alone, 

present,   151.    his  etymology  of  *Eti-  192. 

<rr4/i£i},  223.  his  triple  order  of  forms  or  Connective,  126.  its  two  kinds,  185,  186, 

ideas,  231.  ito  first   kind,   185—192.     iU   second 

Body,  instrument  of  the  mind,  205.  chief  192 — 196.    See   Conjunction,  Preposi- 

object  of  modem  philosophy,  ibid,  con-  tion. 

founded  with  matter,  206.   human,  the  Consentius,  his  notion  of  the  neuter  gender, 

mind's  veil,  212.     body,  that,  or  mind,  129.  of  middle  verbs,  169.  of  the  positive 

which  has  precedence  in  different  sy*-  degree,  175. 

terns,  232.  Consonant,  what,  and  why  so  called,  210. 

Boerhaave,  209.  Contraries,  pass  into  each  other,  155.  de- 

Boethius,  how  many  parts  of  speech  he  ad-  stractive  of  each  other,  190. 
mitted  as  necessary  to  logic,  126.   hia  Conversation,  what,  233. 
ides  of  God^s  existence,  143.  illustmtea  Conversion,  of  attributives  into  subetantives, 
from  Virgil  the  spedet  of  modes  or  sen-  128.   of  substantives  into  attributives, 
tenoes,  160.  quoted,  207.  held  language  170,   172.     of   attributives    into    one 
founded  in  compact,  ibid,  refers  to  the  another,  171.   of  interrogatives  into  re- 
Deity's  unalterable  nature,  221.  hia  no-  latives,  and  vice  versa,  177.  of  conneo* 
lion  of  original,  intelligible  ideas,  233.  of  tives  into  attributives,  ibid,  196. 
the  difierence  between  time  (however  Com.  Nepos,  149. 
immense)  and  eternity,  230.  short  account  Country,  feminine,  why,  131. 
of  his  writings  and  character,  239. 

Both,  differs  from  two,  how,  183.  Damascius,  his  notion  of  deity,  231. 

Bmtus,  238,  240.  Death,  masculine,  why,  132.    brother  to 

sleep,  Und, 

Csesar,  C.  Julius,  his  laconic  epistle,  169.  Declension^  the  name,  whence^  198. 
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Definitiye,  126, 179.    SeeArtidea. 

Definitiona,  what,  228. 

Acf|is,  185, 139. 

Demosthenes,  181, 239,  240. 

DeriTBtiTes  more  mtioiiaUj  formed  than 

primitives,  why,  214. 
Design,  neceuaruy  implies  mind,  226. 
Diogenes,  the  Cynic,  239. 
Diogenes  Laertios,   127,   159,   162,  208, 

209, 210,  236. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassos,  127. 
Diversity,  its  importance  to  natore,  189. 

heightens  by  degrees,  and  how,  ibid. 
Donatos,  138,  ^95. 

Earth,  feminine,  why,  130. 

Eoclesiasticns,  183. 

Element,  defined,  210.  primary  articula- 
tions or  letters  so  caUed,  why,  ibid,  their 
extensive  application,  21 1.  See  Letters. 

Empiric,  who,  218. 

Enclitics,  among  the  pronouns,  their 
character,  141. 

English  tongue,  its  rule  as  to  genders,  129. 
a  peculiar  privilege  o^  184.  expresses 
the  power  of  oontradistinctive  and  en- 
clitic pronouns,  141.  its  poverty  as  to 
the  expression  of  modes  and  tenses,  160. 
its  analogy  in  the  formation  of  participles, 
171.  neglected  by  illiterate  writers,  ibid, 
force  and  power  of  its  articles,  179 — 
184.  shews  the  predicate  of  the  proposi- 
tion by  position,  as  also  the  accusative 
case  of  the  sentence,  124,  196,  197.  its 
character  as  a  language,  236. 

Epictetus,  206,  237. 

'Ewtcrriififi,  its  etymology,  223. 

Ether,  masculine,  why,  130. 

Eudid,  a  difierenoe  between  him  and  Yirgil, 
136.  his  theorems  founded  upon  what, 
215. 

Euripides,  182.  206. 

Existence,  differs  firom  essence,  how,  202. 

Experience,  founded  on  what,  218. 

Experiment,  its  utility,  218.  conducive  to 
art,  how,  ibid,  beholden  to  sdence,  though 
science  not  to  that,  ibid. 

Form  and  matter,  117»  119.  elementary 
principles,  205.  mysteriously  blended  in 
their  co-existence,  Md.  and  207.  form, 
its  ori((inal  meaning,  what,  206.  trans- 
ferred from  lower  things  to  the  highest, 
207.  preexistent,  where,  ibid,  described 
by  Cicero,  206,  207.  in  speech,  what, 
207«  211.  form  of  forms,  206.  triple 
order  of  forms  in  art,  224.  in  nature, 
225.  intelligible  or  specific  forms,  their 
peculiar  character,  221,  222,  223,  227. 

Fortune,  feminine,  why,  133. 

Fuller,  170. 

Gaza,  Theodore,  his  definition  of  a  word, 
123.  explains  the  persons  in  pronouns, 
186.  hardly  admits  the  subjunctive  for 


an  artide,  189.  hia  acocwiit  of  t^  teBM4 
154.  of  modes,  158.  quoted,  161.  calls 
the  infinitive  the  vexb^s  noun,  165. 
quoted,  170.  his  definition  of  an  adveib, 
173.  arranges  adverbs  by  classes,  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  the  predicaments,  178. 
explains  the  power  of  the  article,  180. 
quoted,  182.  exphiins  the  difierent 
powers  of  conjunctive  particles,  188.  of 
disjunctive,  189.  his  singular  explanation 
of  a  verse  in  Homer,  1^.  quoted,  192, 
196. 
Oemistus,  Oeoigius,  otherwise  Pletho,  his 
doctrine  of  ideas  or  intelligible  forms,  282. 
Genders,  their  origin,  129.  their  natural 
number,  ibid,  (See  Sex.)  why  wanting 
to  the  first  and  second  pronoun,  136. 
Genus  and  spedea,  why  they  (but  not  indi- 

vidnals)  admit  of  number,  128. 
Geometry,  founded  on  what  principles,  218. 
that  and  arithmetic  independent  on  ex- 
periment, ibid.  (See  Sdenee.)  its  subject, 
what,  222.  beholden  for  it  to  the  mind, 
how,  ibid, 
God,  expressed  by  neuters,  such  as  rh 
$MP,  numen,  ic  why,  132,  133.  as 
masculine,  why,  ibid,  immutable,  and 
superior  to  time  and  its  distinctions,  143. 
allwise,  and  always  wise,  204.  immfdiatB 
objects  of  his  wisdom,  what,  ibid,  whom 
among  men  he  may  be  supposed  to  love, 
Md,  form  of  forms,  sovereign  aitist, 
206,  207,  227.  above  all  intensions  and 
remissions,  164,  220,  227.  his  existence 
different  from  that  of  man,  how,  220, 
221.  his  divine  attributes,  ibid,  his  ex- 
istence necessarily  infers  that  of  ideas  or 
exemplary  forms,  226,  227.  exquisite 
perfection  of  these  divine  ideas  or  fonn^ 
227.  his  stupendous  view  of  all  at  oooe, 
231.  region  of  truth,  164, 231, 285.  in 
him  knowledge  and  power  unite,  228. 

Good,  above  all  utility,  and  totally  diatinct 
from  it,  203.  sought  by  all  men,  Hid. 
considered  by  all  as  valuable  for  itadi^ 
ibid,  intellectual,  its  character,  tWL  See 
Sdenee,  God. 

Gorgias,  132. 

Grammar,  philosophical  or  universal,  117. 
how  essential  to  other  arts,  118.  how 
distinguished  from  other  grammars,  120. 

Grammarians,  error  o^  in  naming  verbs 
neuter,  168.  in  degrees  of  comparison, 
174.  in  the  syntax  of  conjunctions,  186. 

Greeks,  their  character,  as  a  nation,  238. 
Asiatic  Greeks,  difierent  from  the  other 
Greeks,  and  why,  239.  Grecian  genioa, 
its  maturity  and  decay,  ibid. 

Greek  tongue,  how  perfect  in  the  expresdoa 
of  modes  and  tenses,  160.  fioroe  of  its 
imperatives  in  the  past  tenses,  162. 
wrong  in  ranging  intexjectiona  with 
adverbs,  201.  its  character,  aa  a  lanrniy. 
239,241. 

Grodnu%  hia  system  of  the  tensea,  154. 
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Heraclitus,  uying  o^  119.    his  system  of 

things,  what,  223. 
Hermes,  his  iigure,  attributes,  and  charactec, 

210.    authors  who   have  writ  of  him, 

ibid, 
Hesiod,  called  6  trotrir^Sj  the  poet,  by  Plato, 

182. 
Hoadly^s  accidence,  154. 
Homer,  131, 132,  140, 141,  159, 160,  181, 

185,  190,  196,  199,  206,  239,  240. 
Horace,  133,  140,  153, 158,  159, 164, 166, 

169,  175,  178,  184,  192,  237,  241. 

Ideas,  of  what,  words  the  symbols,  215 — 
217.  if  only  particular  were  to  exist,  the 
consequence  what,  214.  general,  their 
importance,  215.  undervalued  by  whom, 
and  why,  217.  of  what  faculty  the  ob- 
jects, 220.  their  character,  22 1 ,  222, 23 1. 
the  only  objects  of  science  and  real  know- 
ledge, why,  223.  acquired,  how,  218 — 
224.  derived,  whence,  224,  &c  their  triple 
order  in  art,  225.  the  same  in  nature, 
228.  essential  to  mind,  why,  226,  227. 
the  first  and  highest  ideas,  character  of^ 
228.  ideas,  their  different  sources,  stated, 
234.   their  real  source,  226,  227. 

Jeremiah,  235. 

Imagination,  what,  219.  differs  from  sense, 
how,  ibid,  from  memory  and  recollection, 
how,  iffid. 

Individuals,  why  so  called,  128.  quit  their 
character,  how,  and  why,  ibid,  and  129. 
their  infinity,  how  expressed  by  a  finite 
number  of  words,  179,  180,  185,  216. 
become  objects  of  knowledge,  how,  223, 
224. 

Instant    See  Now. 

Intellect    See  Mind. 

Interjections,  their  application  and  effect, 
201.  no  distinct  part  of  speech  with  the 
Greeks,  though  with  the  Latins,  ibid. 
their  character  and  description,  ibid. 

Interrogation,  its  species  expLained  and  il- 
lustrated, 161, 162.  interrogatives  refuse 
the  article,  why,  183. 

Joannes  Grammat    See  Philoponus. 

I  Socrates.  240. 

Julian,  239. 

Kuster,  168. 

Knowledge,  if  any  more  excellent  than 
sensation,  the  consequence,  224. 

Language,  how  comstituted,  211.  defined, 
212.  founded  in  compact,  207, 211.  (See 
Speech.)  symbolic,  not  imitative,  why, 
212 — 219.  impossible  for  it  to  express 
the  real  essences  of  things,  213.  its 
double  capacity,  why  necessary,  217.  its 
matter,  wha^  iUd.  its  form,  what,  ibid. 
its  precision  and  permanence,  derived 
whence,  216.  particular  languages,  their 


identity,  whence,  224.  their  diversity, 
whence,  ibid.  See  English,  Greek,  Latin, 
Oriental. 

Latin  tongue,  deficient  in  aorists,  and  how 
it  supplies  the  defect,  153.  its  peculiar 
use  of  the  prasteriium  perfectum,  155. 
has  recourse  to  auxiliars  for  some  modes 
and  tenses,  160.  to  a  periphrasis  for  some 
participles,  171.  in  what  sense  it  has 
articles,  184.  the  ablative,  a  case  pecu- 
liar to  it,  1 97.  right  in  separating  inter- 
jections from  the  other  parts  of  speech, 
201.  its  character  as  a  language,  237. 
not  made  for  philosophy,  ibid,  sunk  with 
Boethius,  238. 

Letters,  what  Socrates  thought  of  their  in- 
ventor, 210.  divine  honours  paid  him  by 
the  Eg3rptian8,  ibid.    See  Element 

Liberty,  its  influence  upon  men's  genius, 
240. 

Life,  connected  with  being,  151,  204. 

Linnaeus,  130. 

Literature,  its  cause,  and  that  of  virtue, 
connected,  how,  236.  ancient,  recom- 
mended to  the  study  of  the  liberal,  241. 
its  peculiar  effect  with  regard  to  a  man^s 
character,  ibid. 

Logic,  what,  118. 

Longinus,  noble  remark  o£^  240. 

Lucian,  129. 

Lucilius,  ibid, 

Macrobius,  short  account  of  him,  238. 
quoted^  154,  163,  166. 

Man,  rational  and  social,  117.  his  peculiar 
ornament,  what,  ibid,  first  or  prior  to 
man,  what,  119,  195.  his  existence,  the 
manner  of^  what,  220.  how  most  likely 
to  advance  in  happiness,  221.  has  within 
him  something  divine,  204.  his  ideas, 
whence  derived,  232 — 234.  medium, 
through  which  he  derives  them,  what, 
220,232.  his  errors,  whence,  236.  to  be 
corrected,  how,  ibid. 

Manuscripts  quoted,  of  Olympiodorus,  223, 
232.  of  Philoponus,  147,  223,  227.  of 
Proclus,  226,  227.   of  Damascius,  231. 

Marcianus  Capella,  short  account  of  him, 
238. 

Master  artist,  what  forms  his  character, 
149. 

Matter  joined  with  form,  117,  119.  its 
original  meaning,  confounded  by  the  vul- 
gar, how,  206.  its  extensive  charact^ 
according  to  ancient  philosophy,  205. 
described  by  Cicero,  207.  of  hmgnage, 
what,  ibid,   described  at  large,  208,  &c. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  his  notion  of  the  supreme 
intellect,  164. 

Memory  and  recoUection,  what,  219.  dis- 
tinguished from  imagination  or  fancy 
how,  ibid. 

Metaphor,  its  use,  195. 

2o 
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Metaphysicians,   modern,    their    systems,  this  presence  time  made  present,  150, 151. 

what,  231.  See  Time,  Place,  Space. 

Milton,  120,  121,  130, 131,  132, 133,  134,  Number,  to  what  words  it  appertains,  sod 

140.  153,  160,  177, 194,  227,  235.  why,  128. 

Mind  (not  sense)  recognises  time,  148, 149. 

universal,  164,  207,  220.   differs  not  (as  Objectors,  ludicrous,  202.   grare,  ibid. 

sense  does)  from  the  objects  of  its  per-  Ocean,  masculine,  why,  131. 

ception,  204.    acts  in  part  through  the  Olympiodoms,  quoted  from  a  manuscript — 

body,  in  part  without  it,  205.    its  high  nis  notion  of  knowledge,  and  its  degrees, 

power  of  separation,  ibid,  and  222.  pene-  224.    of  general   id^is,   the   object  of 

trates  into  all  things,  205.   vovs  {tXuchsj  science,  232. 

what,  206.  mind  differs  from  sense,  how.  One,  by  natural  coincidence,  164, 167, 173, 
221,222.  the  source  of  union  by  viewing  187,  193.   by  the  help  of  external  con- 
one  in  many,  ibid,  of  distinction  by  view-  nectives,  187,  194. 
ing  many  in  one,  222.  without  ideas,  re-  Oriental  languages,  number  of  their  parts 
sembles  what,  228.   region  of  truth  and  of  speech,  127.   their  character  and  ge- 
science,  223.    that  or  body,  which  has  nius,  236,  237. 
precedence,  231, 232.  mind,  human,  how  Orpheus,  228. 
spontaneous  and  easy  in  its  energies,  221.  Ovid,  155,  1 58,  177. 
fijl  minds  similar  and  congenial,  why, 
233.  Participle,  how  different  &t>m  the  verb,  143, 

Modes  or  moods,  whence  derived,  and  to  170.   its  essence  or  character,  171.  how 

what  end  destined,  158.   declarative  or  different  from  the  adjective,  ibid.    See 

indicative,  ibid,  potential,  ibid,  subjunc-  Attributive,  Latin  and  English  tongues, 

tive,  159.  interrogative,  ibid,  inquisitive.  Particulars,  how,  though  infinite,  expressed 

ibid,   imperative,  ibid,    precative  or  op-  by  words  which  are  finite,  216.  conse- 

tative,  ibid,  the  several  species  illustrated  quence  of  attaching  ourselves  wholly  to 

from  Homer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  ibid,  them,  218. 

infinitive  mode,  its  peculiar  character,  Pausanias,  199. 

164.    how  dignified  by  the  Stoics,  t5u]?.  Perception  and  volition,  the  sonl^s  leading 

other  modes  resolvable  into  it,  165.   its  powers,  121,  122.     perception  twolbl^ 

application  and  coalescence,  t6ui.  mode  of  217.   in  man  what  fint,  119,218,220. 

science,  of  conjecture,  of  proficiency,  of  sensitive  and  intellective  differ,  how,  221. 

legislature,   166.    modes  compared  and  if  not  correspondent  to  its  objects,  ei^ 

distinguished,  160 — 163.  Greek  impera-  roneoua,  223. 

ti  ves  of  the  past,  explained  and  illustrated.  Period.    See  Sentence. 

162.  Peripatetic  philosophy,  in  the  latter  ages 

Moon,  feminine,  why,  130.  commonly  united  with  the  Platonic,  163. 

Motion,  and  even  its  privation,  necessarily  what  species  of  sentences  it  admitted, 

imply  time,  144.  159.  its  notion  of  cases,  197.  held  words 

Muretus,  quoted,  237.    his  notion  of  the  founded  in  compact,  207. 

Romans,  ibid.  Perizonius,  his  rational  account  of  the  per- 

Musonius  Rufus,  238.  sons  in  nouns  and  pronouns,  167. 

Peraius,  138, 164, 224.  short  acoonnt  of  his 

Names,  proper,  what  the  consequence  if  no  character,  238. 

other  words,  214.  their  use,  216.  hardly  Persons,  firat,  second,  third,  their  origin  and 

parts  of  language,  ibid,  and  224.  use,  135,  136. 

Nathan  and  David,  184.  Philoponus,  his  notion  of  time,  147.  of  the 

Nature,  first  to  nature,  first  to  man,  how  business  of  wisdom  or  philosophy,  223. 

they  differ,  119.  frugality  of;  209.  nar  of  God,  the  Sovereign  Artist,  227. 

tures    subordinate    subservient    to    the  Philosophers,  ancient,  who  not  quired  to 

higher,  220.  write  or  talk  about  them,  195.  provided 

Nicephorus.    See  Blemmides.  words  for  new  ideas,  how,  ibid, 

Nicomachus,  227.  Philosophers,  modem,  their  notion  of  ideas, 

Noun,  or  substantive,  its  three  sorts,  127.  217,  218.  their  employment,  218.  their 

what  nouns  susceptible  of  number,  and  criterion  of  truth,  did.    deduce  all  from 

why,  128.  only  part  of  speech  susceptible  body,  231.    supply  the  place  of  occult 

of  gender,  129.  qualities,  how,  232. 

A  now,  or  instant,  the  bound  of  time,  but  Philosophy,  what  would  banish  it  out  of 

no  part  of  it,  146.  analogous  to  a  point  the  world,  202.  its  proper  business,  idiat, 

in  a  geometrical  line,  ilnd,   its  use  with  223.  ancient  diffen  from  modem,  how, 

respect  to  time,  ibid,    its  minute  and  205.  modem,  its  chief  object,  what,  ibid. 

transient  presence  illustrated,  151.    by  Place,  mediate  and  immediate,  151.  iqiplied 
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to  illustrate  the  present  time,  and  the 
present  instant,  ibid,  its  Tarious  relations 
denoted,  how,  19l,  195.  its  latitude  and 
universalit}',  194. 
Plato,  123.   how  many  parts  of  speech  he 
adniitted,  126.     his  account  of  genius 
and  species,  128.  quoted,  143.   his  style 
abounds  with  particles,  why,  192.  new- 
coined  word  of^  195.    quotdl,  211.    in 
what  he  placed  real  happiness,  221.  his 
two  different  and  opposite  etymologies  of 
iwurr/ifjiriy^  223,  224.    his  idea  of  time, 
231.    quoted,  236.    his  character,  as  a 
writer,  compared  with  Xenophon  and 
Aristotle,  240. 
Plctho.    See  Gemistus. 
Pliny,  his  account  how  the  ancient  artists 
inscribed  their  names  upon  their  works, 
156. 
Plutarch,  126. 
Poetry,  what,  118. 
Porphyry,  128. 
Position,  its  force  in  syntax,  124, 183, 196, 

197. 
Prepositions,  126.  defined,  192.  their  use, 
194.  their  original  signification,  ibid, 
their  subsequent  and  figurative,  195. 
their  different  application,  t6fti.  force  in 
composition,  ibid,  and  196.  change  into 
adverbs,  177,  196. 
Principles,  to  be  estimated  firom  their  conse- 
quences, 119,184, 185,211.  of  union  and 
diversity,  their  different  ends  and  equal 
importance  to  the  universe,  189.  (See 
One,  Union,  Diversity.)  elementary  prin- 
ciples mysteriously  blended,  205.  their 
invention  difficult,  why,  211.  those  of 
arithmetic  and  geometry  how  simple, 
218. 
Priscian,  defines  a  word,  123.  explains 
firom  philosophy  the  noun  and  verb,  125, 
126.  quoted,  127.  explains  how  indicor 
tion  and  relation  differ,  135.  the  nature 
of  the  pronoun,  ibid,  of  pronominal  per- 
sons, 136.  his  reason,  why  the  two  first 
pronouns  have  no  genders,  137.  why  but 
one  pronoun  of  each  sort,  ibid,  ranges 
articles  with  pronouns  according  to  the 
Stoics,  ibid,  a  pertinent  observation  of 
bis,  142.  explains  the  double  power  of 
the  Latin  prateriium,  153, 155.  his  doc- 
trine concerning  tho  tenses,  154.  defines 
moods,  or  modes,  158.  his  notion  of  the 
imperative,  162.  of  the  infinitive,  165. 
of  verbs  which  naturally  precede  the  in- 
finitive, 166.  of  impersonals,  168.  of 
verbs  neuter,  ibid,  of  the  participle,  173. 
of  tho  adverb,  174.  of  comparatives,  176. 
quoted,  178.  his  reason  why  certain  pro- 
nouns coalesce  not  with  the  article,  182. 
explains  the  different  powers  of  con- 
nectives which  conjoin,  187, 188.  of  con- 
nectives which  disjoin,  189.  quoted,  193. 


his  notion  of  the  interjection,  201.    of 
sound  or  voice,  208. 

Proclus,  his  opinion  about  rest,  144.  quoted, 
206.  explains  the  source  of  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  226,  227. 

Pronouns,  why  so  called,  135.  their  species, 
or  persons,  136.  why  the  first  and  second 
have  no  sex,  1 37.  resemble  articles,  but 
bow  distinguished,  138.  their  coalescence, 
f^.  their  importance 'in  language,  139. 
relative  or  subjunctive  pronoun,  its  nature 
and  use,  ibid.  140.  those  of  the  first  and 
second  person,  when  expressed,  when  not, 
140.  iyK\iTUce^ and &p$OToyovfi^yeu,how 
distinguished,  ibid,  primitives,  refuse  the 
article,  why,  182. 

Protagoras,  his  notion  of  genders,  129.  a 
sopnism  of  his,  159. 

Proverbs  of  Solomon,  235. 

Publius  Syrus,  153. 

Qualities,  occult,  what  in  modem  philoso- 
phy supplies  their  place,  232. 
Quintilian,  162, 184,236. 

Relatives,  mutually  infer  each  other,  189^ 
200.  their  usual  case,  the  genitive,  ibid. 

Rhetoric,  what,  118. 

Romans,  their  character  as  a  nation,  237. 
Roman  genius,  its  maturity  and  decay, 
239,  240. 

Sallustius  Philosoph.  234. 

Sanctius,  his  elegant  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent arts  respecting  speech,  118.  quoted, 
127,  164,  168.  rejects  impersonals,  168. 
quoted,  176.  his  notion  of  the  conjunc- 
tion, after  Scaliger,  186.  of  the  inter- 
jection, 201. 

Scaliger,  his  etymology  of  qttis,  140.  his 
notion  of  tenses  from  Grocinus,  154.  his 
elegant  observation  upon  the  order  of  the 
tenses,  157.  upon  tiie  pre-eminence  of 
the  indicative  mode,  166.  his  account 
how  the  Latins  supply  the  place  of  ar- 
ticles, 1 84.  his  notion  of  the  conjunction, 
186.  his  subtle  explication  of  its  various 
powers,  187,  188,  196.  his  reason  firom 
philosophy  why  substantives  do  not  coa- 
lesce, 193.  his  origin  of  prepositions,  194. 
his  etymology  of  sciemiia,  223. 

Science,  118.  its  mode  the  indicative,  and 
tense  tho  present,  why,  163.  its  con- 
junction the  collective,  why,  188.  de- 
fended, 202.  valuable  for  its  consequences. 
ibid,  for  itself,  202—204.  (See  God.) 
pure  and  speculative  depends  on  prin- 
ciples the  most  simple,  218.  not  beholden 
to  experiment,  though  experiment  to  it, 
ibid,  whole  of  it  seen  in  composition  and 
division,  223.  its  etymology,  ibid,  resi- 
dence of  itself  and  its  objects,  where,  224. 
See  Mind. 
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Scriptorei,  tbeir  nibfimity,  whence,  237. 

Seneca,  130,  157,238. 
Sensation,  of  the  present  only,  147,  148, 
157.  none  of  time,  147.  each  confined 
to  its  own  objects,  213,  224.  its  objects 
infinite,  214,218.  man's  first  perception, 
ibid,  consequence  of  attaching  ourselves 
wholly  to  its  objects,  ibid,  how  prior  to 
intellection,  226.   how  subsequent,  231. 

Sentence,  definition  of,  122.  its  various 
species  investigated,  121.  illustrated  firom 
Milton,  160.  connection  between  sen- 
tences and  modes,  159. 

Separation,  corporeal  inferior  to  mental, 
why,  205. 

Servius,  155,  182. 

Sex,  (see  Gender,)  transferred  in  language 
to  beings,  that  in  nature  want  it,  and 
why,  130.  substances  alone  susceptible 
of  it,  167. 

Shakspeare,  120, 121,  123,  129,  131, 132. 

Ship,  feminine,  why,  131. 

Simplicius,  his  triple  order  of  ideas  or 
forms,  228,  229. 

Sophocles,  151. 

Soul,  its  leading  powers,  121,  122. 

Sound,  species  of,  207,  208.  the  ffXiy,  or 
matter  of  language,  208.  defined,  ibid. 
See  Voice. 

Space,  how  like,  how  unlike  to  time,  145. 
See  Place. 

Speech,  peculiar  ornament  of  man,  117. 
how  resolved  or  analyzed,  iWrf.  its  four 
principal  parts,  and  why  these,  and  not 
others,  125,  126.  its  matter  and  form 
taken  together,  205 — 207.  its  matter 
taken  separately,  208 — 211.  its  form 
taken  separately,  211 — 220.  necessity 
of  speech,  whence,  212, 213.  founded  in 
compact,  207,  211. 

Spencer,  156. 

Spirits,  animal,  subtle  ether,  nervous  ducts, 
vibrations,  &c.  their  use  in  modem  phi- 
losophy.    See  Qualities  occult. 

Stoics,  how  many  parts  of  speech  they  held, 
127.  ranged  articles  along  with  pro- 
nouns, 1 38.  their  account  of  the  tenses, 
1 55.  multiplied  the  number  of  sentences, 
159.    allowed  the  name  of  verb  to  the 

.  infinitive  only,  into  which  they  supposed 
all  other  modes  resolvable,  165,  166. 
their  logical  view  of  verbs,  and  their  dis- 
tinctions subsequent,  169.  their  notion 
of  the  participle,  1 73.  of  the  adverb,  tWrf. 
called  the  adverb  irav8^m}f,  and  why, 
178.  called  the  preposition  ir6yif<rfios 
irpodcTiK^f,  192.  invented  new  words, 
and  gave  new  significations  to  old  ones, 
195.  their  notion  of  cases,  197.  of  the 
fi\T},  or  matter  of  virtue,  206.  of  sound, 
208.  of  the  species  of  sound,  209.  their 
definition  of  an  element,  210. 

Subject  and  predicate,  how  distinguished  in 


Greek,  184.  how  in  English,  IBS.  ana- 
logous to  what  in  nature,  1 98. 

Substance  and  attribute,  125.  the  great  ob- 
jects of  natural  unioo,  193.  substaDce 
susceptible  of  sex,  129,  1 67.  of  number, 
128.  coincides  not  with  Eubstanoe,  193. 
incapable  of  intension,  and  there£ne  of 
comparison,  175,  176. 

Substantive,  125,  126.  described,  127.  pri- 
mary,  127 — 135.  secondary,  135,  136. 
(See  Noun,  Pronoun.)  substantive  and 
attributive,  analogous  in  nature  to  what, 
198. 

^i/ifiofiUf  Topaavfifiofjui,  &c.  169. 

Sun,  masculine,  why,  130, 

Sylva,  a  peculiar  signification  of,  206. 

Symbol,  what,  212.  differs  from  imitation, 
how,  ibid,  preferred  to  it  in  constituting 
language,  why,  iUd. 

Tenses,  their  natural    number,  and  why, 

152.  aorists,  153.   tenses  either  passing 

or  completive,  what  authorities  for  th^e 

distinctions,  154,  155.    prateritaM  ptr- 

feehtm  of  the  Latins,  peculiar  uses  oi, 

155,  156.   imperfectum,  peculiar  usesoi^ 

156,  157.  order  of  tensea  in  oomiaon 
grammars  not  fortuitous,  157. 

Terence,  177,  196. 

The  and  A.    See  Article. 

Themistius,  119.  his  notion  how  the  miod 
gains  the  idea  of  time,  148.  of  the  de- 
pendence of  time  on  the  soul's  existence, 

149.  of  the  latent  tranMtion  of  natnie 
from  one  genus  to  another,  192. 

Theodectes,  127. 

Theophrastns,  his  notion  of  speech  under  its 

various  relations,  118.   mentioned,  240. 
Theuth,    inventor    of  letters,   210.     See 

Hermes. 
TibuUus,  139,  155,  156. 
Time,  masculine,  why,  131.    why  implied 

in  every  verb,  144.   gave  rise  to  tenses, 

ibid,    its    most  obvious   division,  ibid. 

how  like,  how  unlike  to  space,  145, 146. 

strictly  iq>eaking  no  time  present,  147. 

in  what  sense  it  may  be  called  preaent, 

150,  151.  all  time  divisible  uid  ex- 
tended, 145, 151.  no  object  of  sensation, 
why,  147.  how  fiiint  and  shadowy  in 
existence,  Und.  how,  and  by  what  power 
we  gain  its  idea,  148.  idea  of  the  post, 
prior  to  that  of  the  future,  ibid,  that  of 
the  future,  how  acquired,  ibid,  and  149. 
how  connected  with  art  and  prudence, 
149.  of  what  &culty,  time  the  proper 
object,  ibid,  how  intimately  connected 
with  the  soul,  ibid,  order  ukI  value  of 
its  several  species,  150.  what  things  exist 
in  it,  what  not,  163,  164.  its  natural 
efiect  on  things  existing  in  it,  131,  1€4. 
described  by  Plato,  as  the  moving  pictare 
of  permanent  eternity,  230.  this  accoont 
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explained  by  Boethius,  ibid,  and   131.  Union,  natural,  the  great  objects  of,  193, 

See  Now,  or  Instant  198.   perceived  by  what  power,  221.  in 

Truth,  necessary,  immotable,  superior  to  all  every  truth,  whence  derived,  222. 

distinctions  of  present,  past,  and  future,  Universe.    See  World. 

142,  143,163,235.  (See  Being,  God.)  Voice,  defined,  208.  simple,  produced,  how, 
its  place  or  region,  164,  223.  seen  in  ibid,  and  209.  diffen  from  articulate, 
composition  and  division,  118,223.  even  how,  ibid,  articulate,  what,  209,  210. 
negative,  in  some  degree  synthetical,  118,  articulate,  species  of,  Md,  See  Vowel, 
189, 221.  every  truth  one,  and  so  recog-  Consonant,  Element. 

nised,  how,  221.  {actitious  truth,  235.  Volition.    See  Perception. 

Vossius,  127,  138,  201. 

Varro,  133,  134,  138,  238.  Vowel,  what,  and  why  so  called,  209. 

Verb,  126.  its  more  loose,  as  well  ns  more  Utility,  always  and  only  sought  by  the 

strict  acceptations,  141, 173.  verb,  strictly  sordid  and  illiberal,  202,  203.  yet  could 

so  called,  its  character,  143.  distinguished  have  no  being,  were  there  not  something 

from  participles,  ibid,    from  adjectives,  beyond  it,  203.    See  Good. 

ibid,     implies  time,  .why,  144.    tenses,  ■ 

145,  1.52.    modes,  or  moods,  158,  166.  Whdie  and  parts,  119. 

verbs,  how  susceptible  of  number  and  Wisdom,  how  some  philosophers  thought  it 

person,  166.  species  of  verbs,  167.  active,  distinguished  frt>m  wit,  223. 

168.  passive,  »6m/.  middle,  ibicL  transi-  Words,  defined,  123, 211.  the  several  tpe- 

tive,  iUd.    neuter,  ibid,    inceptive,  154,  cies  of,  123—- 126.  significant  by  tham- 

170.    desidemtive  or  meditative,  154.  arives,  significant  by  relation,  124.    va- 

formed  out  of  substantives,  170.    (See  riable,  invariable,  ibid,    significant  by 

Time,  Tenses,  Modes.)    impersonals  re-  themselves  and  alone,   128^ — 178.     1^ 

jected,  168.  relation  and  associated,  179 — 196.    ng^ 

Verbs  substantives,  their  pre-eminence,  142.  nificant  by  compact,  207,  211.   symbols, 

essential  to  every  proposition,  ibid,  im-  and  not  imitations,  212.     symbols,  of 

plied  in  every  other  verb,  142,  143.  de-  what  not,  214,  215.    symbols,  of  what, 

note  existence,  142.    vary,  as  varies  the  215,  216,  217,  224.     how,  though  in 

.    existence,  or  being,  which  they  denote,  number  finite,  aUe  to  express  infinitt 

143.  See  Being,  Truth,  God.  particulars,  216,  224. 

Verses,  logical,  215.  World,  visible  and  external,  the  passing 

Vice,  feminine,  why,  133.  picture  of  what,  227,230.  preserved  one 

Virgil,  130,  131,  133,  136,  140,  155.    his  and  the  same,  though  ever  changing^ 

peculiar  method  of  coupling  the  passing  how,  229.    its  cause  not  void  of  reason, 

and  completive  tenses,  156.  quoteid,  158,  226. 

170,  175,  177,  185,  200, 230, 234.   his  Writers,  ancient  polite,  differ  firom  modum 
.    idea  of  the  Roman  genius,  185.  polite,  in  what,  and  why,  192. 
Virtue,  feminine,  why,  133.  moral  and  in- 
tellectual differ,  how,  203,  204.  its  mat-  Xenophon,  133,  236.    his  character,  as  a 
ter,  what,  206.  its  form,  what,  ibid,  oon-  writer, compared  with  Plato  and  ArUtotle, 
nected  with  literature,  how,  236.  240. 
Understanding,  its  etymology,  223.   human 
understanding,  a  compoatte  of  what,  241.  'T\i|,  205, 206.    See  Matter,  Sylva. 
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Abderic  wotdt,  uwd  b;  Democritna,  349. 

Action  and  puuon  nniTtnally  diffiiwd,  334. 
eiiit  either  in  the  Mma  (ubject,  or  id 
difFerenl  oaei,  Hid.  tint  ipeciea  of  Bction, 
tliat  of  mere  bodj  perfectly  iaieiuitiTe, 
335.  ucond,  that  of  bod;  KmitiTe,  ibid. 
thirf,  that  of  bodj  leniitive,  with  reaun 
Buper&dded,  i^,  faurth,  that  of  nasoa 
oi  intellect  devoid  of  puaioDa,  nnd  opa- 
nting  on  labjecti  eilernal,  u  in  the 
rate  of  nature  and  ait,  326.  fifth  urt, 
that  of  pure  intellect,  keeping  vitbin  it- 
•elf,  ibid,  action  pure,  belong!  only  to  the 


UtioD,  247,248. 
Action  and  re-action,  261,  330. 
Actire  and  paeiiTC,  nm  through  the  uni- 

Tene, 277,281,289,  32a 
ActiTJlj,  pure,  vhere  it  exiit*,  281,  299, 

329. 
Acton,  on  the  stage,  aod  in  lift,  247,  348. 
Actual  and  perfect,  neceuarily  preTioui  to 

their  contrariei,  or  elu  nothing   could 

hBTe  been  actual  and  perfect,  332,  actual 

and  capable,  366. 
Actuality,  365.  actuality  of  capably,  when 

it  eiitU,  -" 


AddiH 


,382. 


Adrian,  pope,  382. 

Agent,  lamB  agent  leadi  to  diferent  effect*, 

when  acting  upon  differsat  patienta,  331. 
Agie,  337. 
Alexander  the  Oieat,  247, 2S0.  hi*  itstne 

by  Lyuppui,  346. 
Aleuiid«T  Aphro^Bienni,  277. 
Alexandrine  lifaraiy,  by  whom  burnt,  324, 
Aliation.  361.    See  Motion. 

e  and  application  in  language. 


s  in  baibaroDa  LaUn  lU- 


273. 

AlteiBtio, 
Xo[«ru,  361. 

Ammianni  MarceDinua,  348. 

Ammoniua,  illuatratei,  where  analyeia  it  to 
end,  and  practica  to  begin,  262.  quoted, 
253,264,25s.  explaiai  the  utility  of  theaa 
arrangementa,  253.  hii  account  of  matter 
and  bod;,  273.  bii  text  corrected  and 
nipplied  from  a  Greek  manuacript,  297. 
quoted,  312,  534,  335,  355,  361,  362, 
380.  hii  account  of  definition,  33£. 

•A^  and  'A/i^tfHu,  373. 

Analify,  a  uae  of  it,  258. 

Analogy  and  atutiactioB,  thdr  ow,  271, 
276,296. 

f,  247, 248. 


Anger,  371. 

An^lea  and  flenuea  of  the  bod;.  3t6L 

Anunal>,al!  bsie  an  inwardfMlingaf  thur 
canatitation  and  proper  natort,  369. 

Animating  powen,  that  order  and  labiii- 
dination,  372. 

AntepiKdicamenta,  258, 

Anticipation,  what,  369. 

Ancienta,  3B1. 

Aulipbo,  379. 

Appendage*  to  the  AnangemeDti,  what,  and 
how  man;,  354. 

Appetite,  326,  371. 

Apuleiua,  261. 

AratUB,333. 

Aichimede*,  339,  340,  374. 

Aiialo,  249. 

Archylaa  wrote  a  camment  on  theeattforio^ 
or  predicameBti,  350.  hia  name  fi^  them, 
357.  put!  quality  next  after  niliilaDcr, 
and  why,  391.  held  an  actire  and  a  paa- 
aive  principle,  281.  enumeralea  the  qie- 
dei  of  action,  327.  refer*  to  God  fa- 
pure  actiyit;,  328.  to  matter  for  pnra 
peuiTit;,  ilmL  definitions  of  his,  378. 

Ariatopbanea,  354. 

ArialDtle,  preceptor  to  Alexander,  217, 34S. 
hia  Rhetoric  quoted,  251.  hia  Orgainnt 
explained  by  Anunoiiiu*,  252.  thought 
infinite  and  indiriduali  to  be  unknow- 
able, 254.  quoted,  265.  hia  account  and 
enameration  oF  the  preduaments,  or  uni- 
versal arrangement^  257.  b;  whom  ea- 
taamed,  and  bow  long,  269.  quoted,  260, 
261.  hi>  treatise  n<pl  Kir,M,  261. 
quoted,  358,  263,  263.  holda  the  ne- 
cessity of  matter  or  a  subtiatSDi  for  all 
nalaial  productjone,  263,  264.  quoted, 
264,  265.  tbinka  form  ma;  auppl;  ibe 
place  of  priTstion,  and  why,  265,  26& 
hia  idea  of  matter,  267,  268,  269.  be 
and  Plato  borrowed  from  the  PrthagD- 
reana,  269,  270.  uaed  the  method*  af 
analogy  and  abstraction  to  pTOta  tha 
first  mallsr,  271.  quoted,  276,277,279. 
fiicultiea  of  the  soul,  how  diatribuled,  278. 
quoted,  283,  383.  a  disciple  both  of  go- 
crates  and  Plato,  384.  held  there  caaU 
beDC'iiinatcideu.andwb}-,!^)^,  quoted, 
3aS,2BB,  390,  291,  293,  294,  395,  296, 
399, 300,  303,  303,  304,  305,  306,  308, 
313,313,  314,  316,  318,  319,  320,  330, 
333,  333,  334,  337,  340,  345,  346,  349, 
350,355,  356,  357,  358,  .359,  361,  363, 
3G4,  366,  367,  S6H,  369,  370,  371, 
372,  573,  374,  376,  376,  377,  378, 
390.  fallowa  Socrates  in  sentiiDent,  380. 
abound*  in  quotationa  when,  382.  hi* 
ex;danation  of  the  term*  UM  and  aB, 
273.  lappoae*  matter  ini^anble  fnci 
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its  attributes,  275.   his  distinctioii  be-  bmniliation,   UM,    of  lying  extended, 
tween  the  animal  Realties,  which  want  ibid,  348.    of  sleep  and  death,  ibid,   of 
a  corporeal  organ,  and  those  which  want  Alexander,  by  Lysippns,  346. 
none,  283.  compares  the  sonl  to  a  pilot,  Attraction,  325,  376. 
ibid,    his  idea  after  what  manner  the  Attribute  and  substance,  general  and  par- 
magnitudes  of  beings  were  limited,  305.  ticular,  255.    attribute  dirided  into  its 
his  notion  of  generation  and  dissolution,  respectire  sorts  or  species,  257.  this  di- 
321.  makes  one  faculty  equal  to  the  dis-  yision  the  basis  of  the  whole  work,  258. 
cemment  of  ftro  oon^raritffiiM,  332.  makes  Augmentation  and  diminution,  361.    See 
energy  prior  to  power,  333.  enumerates  Motion, 
the  six  species  of  motion,  362.  his  ex-  Ausonius,  287. 
tensive  use  of  the  term  yvSkffis,  *'  know-  Axiom,  ancient,  332. 
ledge,*^  370.  supposes  a  bound  to  human 

actions  in  the  final  cause,  380.  Barbarity,  when  it  was  the  eastern  worid. 

Arithmetic  finds  its  subject  in  quantity,  when  it  was  the  western  world  emerged 

307.  from  it,  324. 

Arrangements,  the  necessity  of  them,  252,  Baxter,  commentator  on  Horace,  353. 

255.  their  extensive  utility,  253,  381,  Beings,  why  moveable,  all  but  one,  380. 

383.  a  method  of  arrangement  proposed,  Bessario,  cardinal,  319. 

255.    rejected,  and  why,  256.  another  Bfcuov,  see  Forced,  368. 

method  proposed,  256—258.     adopted,  Blemmides,  265,  327,  828. 

and  why,  258.  why  called  Philosophical  Blenheim  house  and  gardens,  853. 

Arrangements,  ibid,  different  names  given  Body,  what  makes  it,  273.  triply  extended, 

them  by  the  ancients,  257, 258.  how  the  ibid,  considered  as  the  secondary  matter, 

Greek  logicians  divided  and  formed  their  ibid,  mathematical  and  physical,  how  di»* 

speculations  upon  this  subject,  258.  were  tinguished,  274. 

followed  by  the  Latins,  who  added  names  Bodies,  the  perfectly  similar,  though  they 
of  their  own  coining,  ibid,   force  of  ar-  have  place,  have  no  situation  or  position, 
rangement  in  the  intellectual  world,  308,  and  why,  343,  346.  the  same  holds  as 
349,  350.  in  the  visible  world,  349.  ar-  to  bodies  perfectly  dissimikir,  and  why, 
rangements  or  categories  lead  us  from  343.  body  human,  the  soul*s  organ,  tool, 
the  contemplation  of  body  to  that  of  or  instrument,  329,  373.   all  body  pas- 
mind,  381.  teach  us  how  to  place  our  sive,  376. 
ideas  in  proper  order,  ibid,  are  connected  Boethius,  253,  254,  255,  830. 
with,  and  introduce  speculations  of  every  Boivinus,  819. 
species  and  character,  ibid,    shew  the  Both,  its  use  in  language,  278. 
coincidence  of  many  theories  ancient  and  Brown,  a  genius,  353. 
modem,  382.  indicate  the  union  between  Brutus,  247,  329. 

taste  and  truth,  383.  trace  and  teach  the  Bulk,  sometimes  less  ascertained,  sometiines 

source  of  subordinate  arts  and  sciences,  more,  and  why,  305.    See  Magnitude. 
ibid,  enable  us  to  adjust  their  comparar 

tive  value,  258, 383.  to  the  doing  of  this  Caesar,  248,  329,  339. 

no  particidar  science  is  equal,  and  why,  Cahn,  in  the  winds,  yi^yt/uo,  defined,  378. 

258,  384.  calm,  in  the  sea,  yaXiprti,  defined.  Aid. 

Arrian.    See  Epictetus.  Capaci^  of  power,  330.   particular  capaci- 

Arrogance,  a  cause  of  it,  258,  384.  ties,  various  but  limited,  331.  fiir  distant 

Arts,  how  limited  each  particular  one,  258.  from  nonentity,  ibid,  capacity  universal, 

art,  what  it  is,  what  it  is  not,  278,  296.  aqd  privation  universal,  the  characters  of 

a  difference  between  art  and  nature,  297.  the  first  or  primary  matter,  269.  cha- 

often  ends  in  giving  figure,  298.    arts  racter  of  capacity,  330.   capacity  double 

arise  from  want,  379.  arts  of  painting,  in  the  human  mind,  and  wny,  293.  me- 

rousic,  grammar,  beholden  to  contraries,  diate  and  immediate,  294.   capacity,  two 

261, 262.  arts  of  progression  and  com-  sorts  o^  296.  incapacity,  293.  capacity, 

pletion,  250.  its  actuality,  where  existing,  366.  definite, 

Atheism,  supposed  organs  to  precede  their  though  invisible,  365.    See  p.  267,  and 

use,  284,  285.  the  word  Matter. 

Atoms  and  a  void,  261,  349.  Casaubon,  248. 

Attitudes,  their  importance  to  the  painter  Categories,  258,  381. 

and  statuary,  346.   instances  from  pio-  Cato,  247. 

tares  and  statues,  ibid,  attitudes,  from  Cause,  see  Index  to  Three  Treatises 

poets,  of  sitting  in  despair,  347.  of  sitting  Causes,  259,  276.    invisible  causes,  seen 

in  despondence,  ibid,  of  conjugal  affsc-  through  visible  effects,  280.  final  canset 

tion,  ibid,  of  Thescelus  aiming  a  javelin,  denied  by  Lucretius,  285.  maintained  by 
ibid,   of  death  doing  the  same,  ibid,  of        Aristotle,  Qalen,  Cicero,  286. 
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CnuBtiTe  moCioiL    See  Metaph3r«icaL 

Cere*,  a  ncrifice  to  ber,  deaeribed,  38S. 

Chalcidin  ^270, 271,  272,  280,  321. 

Chance,  285,  286.  proves  an  intelligent 
principle,  286.  different  aoeoonta  of  it, 
340,  341.  no  cause  of  the  world,  and 
why,  376. 

Change.    See  Mutation. 

Chaos.    See  Disorder  and  Night. 

Charlemagne,  338,  339. 

Charles  the  First,  339. 

Chronicles,  348. 

Chrysippus,  382. 

Cicero,  247,  249,  280, 284,  294,  310,  319, 
324,  340,  348,  353,  356,  369,  371,  377, 
382. 

Citation.    See  Qnotation. 

Coarrangement,  264.  accoant  of  it  firom 
Varro,  ibid. 

Coexistence,  or  together,  its  modes,  or 
species,  358,  359.  the  temporal  mode, 
358.  the  essential,  359.  the  specific,  ibitL 
coincides  with  relation,  ibid. 

Coke,  his  Institutes,  358. 

Colour  a  quality,  299.  why  inferior  in  its 
effects  to  figure,  Und. 

Cotnpletion,  a  capacity,  292.  completion 
and  progression,  250. 

Consciousness,  370. 

Continuous,  infinite,  place,  time,  365. 

Contraries,  essential  to  mutation  or  change, 
260.  this  a  general  opinion  of  all  philo- 
sophers, 261.  contraries,  their  extensive 
influence  and  operation,  ilfid.  262.  a- 
dopted  by  all  philosophers,  262.  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  third  being,  that  they  may 
pass  into  each  other,  263.  contraries  in 
virtue  and  vice,  and  even  in  vices  them- 
selves, 300. 

Contrariety  belongs  to  quality,  but  not 
universally,  300. 

Corinthians,  348.     See  Scripture. 

Cube.     See  Sphere. 

C}Tus,  his  speech  when  dying,  280, 283. 

Dacicr,  383. 

Death,  279,  362,  375,  378. 

Definition,  its  requisites,  what,  335.    • 

Demetrius,  382. 

Democritus,  his  principles, 26 1,349.  whence 
ho  deduced  the  variety  and  specific  dif- 
ferences in  nature,  ibid,  ingenious  remark 
of,  350. 

Demosthenes,  348. 

Desire  moves  the  body,  perception  the  de- 
sire, 373. 

Desirable  and  Intelligible,  how  they  move, 
and  act  upon  other  things,  330. 

De  Witt,  248. 

DigcsUon,  279,  375. 

Diogenes,  (not  the  Cynic,)  263,  269. 

Diogenes  Laertins,  269,  368,  372, 374, 382. 

Diomedes,  the  grammarian,  388. 

Dionysius,the  Stoic,  382. 


Disorder  and  chjMM,  not  prior  to  oid«r,  SM. 

DiapositioDS,  teadenciea,  or  piugicjatt 
qualities,  294^ 

Di^nction,  accurate  and  exact,  its  nies, 
359. 

Divine  principle,  what  it  neoeasarily  im- 
plies, 286.  has  nothing  passive,  327. 

Earth,  her  relations  and  duties,  317.  why 
called  **■  most  just,**  ibid. 

Eoclesiastes,  339.     See  Scripture. 

Ecclesiasticus,  265. 

ElSof  ob^t^9€s,  explained,  275,  297,  362. 

Eidothea,  daughter  of  Proteoa,  272. 

*Eirov(riar,  defined,  368. 

Electric  powers,  274,  325. 

Elements  of  beings  composite,  what,  26$, 
267.  how  distinguished  from  causes,  276. 

Empedodes,  285,  290.  his  subMme  versus 
on  God,  296. 

Ends  and  means,  284, 318.  fine  speculation 
from  Pletho,  318. 

Eneas,  275,  289,  292,  3/9. 

Energy,  what,  333.  opposite  to  power,  but 
previous,  ibid,  essential  to  the  course  of 
events  in  the  universe,  ibid,  further  proof 
of  its  being  previous  to  power,  ibid,  in- 
ference from  this  doctrine,  334.  of  what 
being  energy  is  the  essence,  ibid,  energy 
and  capacity,  366. 

Enharmonic  system,  account  of  it  in  the 
times  of  Porphyry  and  Simplicius,  323. 

*ErrcX/x«o  ^^  S^yo^f,  292,  363. 

Epaminondas,  247. 

Ephesians,  353.     See  Scripture. 

Epicharmus,  282,  341,  379. 

Epictetus,  248,  287,  294,  315,  317,  318, 
319,  327,  374. 

Epicurus,  his  idea  of  human  and  divine  fe- 
licity, 285. 

*Eirurr^;iij,  its  etymology,  378. 

Epigram  on  the  statue  of  Alexander,  347. 

Equal,  similar,  same,  305,  311,  312. 

Eternal  and  divine,  how  attained  by  bongs 
perishable  and  corruptible,  279. 

Ethics,  257,  293,  294,  295,  296,  300,  315^ 
316,  326,  327,  332,  371,  374.  See  the 
words  Metiphysics  and  Physics,  from 
which  two,  together  with  Ethics,  the  il- 
lustrations in  this  treatise  are  in  gfeat 
part  derived. 

E^rmology,  use  made  of  it  by  the  old  Greek 
philosophers,  272. 

Evander,  379. 

Euclid,  311,342. 

Evil,  natural  and  moral,  320.  suggestions 
and  conjectures  upon  the  subject,  230 — 
322. 

Euphemismus,  origin  and  use  of  this  rhc 
torical  figure,  348. 

Euripides,  320,  348,  374,  382. 

Eustathius,  272. 

Eustratius,  264. 

Exodus,  354.    See  Scripture. 
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Experiments,  298,  307,  S69. 
Extension,  figure,  organisation,  the  original 
forms  of  body  natoral,  274. 

Fabricius,  250,  261,  382. 

Faculties  in  man,  rational  and  irrational, 
326. 

Families,  their  origin,  317. 

Fate,  chance,  applied  to  the  purpose  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  a  Deity,  341. 

Feelings  innate,  369. 

Fell,  quoted,  335,  336,  342. 

Figure.    See  Extension. 

Figure,  its  philosophical  idea,  as  finely  ex- 
plained by  Simplicius,  298.  its  import- 
ance, in  consequence,  ibid,  mathematical, 
ibid,  imaginary,  or  &ntastic,  299.  figure 
and  number,  their  importance,  307. 

Final  causes,  their  importance,  286.  favoured 
by  Aristotle,  319, 380.  the  end  of  human 
actions,  378,  379. 

First  philosophy,  257,  290,  296.  truly  so 
called,  356,  380,  381.  See  also  p.  25  to 
27,  in  note. 

Fop,  what  makes  one,  and  why  so  called, 
353. 

Forced,  how  it  differs  from  spontaneous, 
368. 

Form,  lifeless,  iu  character,  264,  265,  273, 
275.  most  simple  species,  273.  forms 
essential,  (vulgarly  called  substantial,) 
their  importance,  275,  297,  298,  362. 
forms  animating  and  efficient,  277.  how 
they  characterize,  ibid,  soid  (in  this 
sense)  a  form,  ibid,  form  used  in  this 
sense  by  Ovid,  278.  animating  form,  its 
various  efficacies  and  operations,  279. 
forms,  intellect  the  region  of,  281.  forms, 
some  inseparable  from  body,  275.  others, 
no  way  connected,  282,  283.  charac- 
teristic form,  275,  290,  297,  862.  its 
efficacy  in  quantity  as  well  as  quality, 
297,  375. 

Fortune,  286,  340.   defined,  ifttrf. 

Tdktitni,    See  Calm. 

Gale's  Opuscula,  269,  272. 

Genera,  universal,  258. 

Generation  and  dissolution,  362.  how  they 
differ  from  other  motions,  ibid. 

Generation  of  tilings,  how  maintained,  320, 
362.  that  and  dissolution  alternately  pre- 
pare the  way  for  each  other,  320, 321. 

Genesis,  260,  379.     See  Scripture. 

Genius,  what,  296,  309. 

Gentleman,  his  education,  what  it  appears 
to  want,  to  render  it  complete,  307. 

Genius  and  species,  formed  within  us  spon- 
taneously and  originally,  253,  254.  ge- 
nera, fewer  than  species;  species,  than 
individuals,  254. 

Geometry,  finds  its  subject  in  quantity, 
307. 

George  Gemistus.     See  Pletho. 


God,  the  Supreme  Agent,  281.  knows  no 
proficiency,  being  ever  perfect^  296.  pure 
mind,  ibid,  &ther  of  all,  322.  universal 
object  of  desire  to  all  things,  ibid,  pure 
energy  of  simple  intellect,  326,  328.  ad- 
mits nothing  passive,  327.  Ms  essence, 
energy,  334.  ever  the  same,  immutable, 
perfect,  ibid,  immoveable,  330, 379, 380. 
&te  and  chance,  subservient  to  his  di- 
vine attributes,  341.  marvellous  arrange- 
ment of  all  being  within  the  Divine 
Mind,  350. 

Good,  all  good,  truth,  374.  good  intel- 
lectual, its  superior  value,  ibid.  375. 
good  absent  leads  to  want ;  want  to  in- 
dustry, arts,  &c  379.  good,  passes 
through  the  predicaments,  and  assumes, 
as  it  passes,  different  denominations,  340. 
good  real  or  apparent  moves  all  desires, 
373.  its  effect,  whether  obtained  or  not, 
analogous  to  motion  circular,  ibid. 

Gravitation,  attraction,  376. 

Greeks,  modem,  short  account  of  their 
controversy  about  Plato  ^nd  Aristotle, 
319. 

Grotius,  248. 

Habit,  or  being  habited,  what  it  is  not, 
what  it  is,  351, 352.  ito  ends,  protection, 
352.  distinction,  ibid,  decency,  ibid. 
ornament,  ibid,  beauty  and  elegance  of 
dress  or  habit,  where  to  be  found,  iUd, 
where  it  never  existed,  353.  excess  in 
attention  to  it,  what  character  it  consti- 
tutes, ibid,  the  Trojans  abused  on  its 
account,  ibid,  metaphorical  uses  of  the 
word,  ibid,  force  of  its  privation,  in  the 
way  both  of  compassion  and  contempt, 

354.  privation  of  it  sometimes  indicates 
reverence,  ibid. 

Habits,  intellectual  and  moral,  295. 

Habitude,  reciprocal|  312. 

Hampden,  339. 

Hand,  the  organ  of  oigans,  why,  281,  282. 

its  fingers,  their  power  and  d^^cacy,  278. 
Happiness,  an  account  of  it  by  the  Stoics, 

374. 
Harmony,  in  muuc,  261.    in  the  world, 

ibid.  315.  between  the  visible  world  and 

the  invisible,  278.  of  strength  and  beauty 

in  a  perfect  body,  383. 
Helvidins  Priscus,  248. 
Hen.  Steph.  Poesis  Philosophica,  296. 
Heraclides  Ponticus,  272. 
Heraclitus,  262,  321. 
Herbert,  lord,  248. 
Hercules,  326. 
Hermes,  quoted,  254,  270,  277,  287, 290, 

300,  303,  307,  309,  327,  330,  348,  349, 

355,  360,  368,  378,  379. 
Hierocles,  357. 

Homer,  254,  272,  287,  292,  300,  311, 
314,  316.  joined  with  Shakspeare,  216. 
quoted,  321,  339,  347,  S48,  358. 

2p 
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Homce,  272, 287, 298, 294, 296, 302, 804, 
816,  824,  825,  327,  840,  847,  848, 350, 
353,  857,  369,  378,  381,  388. 

lamblichus,  253,  310,  325. 

Idea,  that  of  motion  not  a  simple  one,  but 

complicated  with  many  others,  865. 
Ideas  innate,  none,  869,  370. 
Immobility,  830,  380. 
Immortal  and  divine,  283. 
Immortality,  283,  284,  377. 
Impulse,  spontaneous,  368, 37  3.  how  cauied, 

ibid,  impulse  of  appetite,  371.  of  anger, 

ibid,   of  reason,  Oid, 
Indiyidnals,  infinite,  254.    how  made  ob- 
jects of  science,  2.'>4,  255,  306.     what 

Bocthius  and  Aristotle  thought  of  them, 

254. 
Infinite,  how  made  an  object  of  science, 

254,  806.   connected  with  motion,  how, 

364. 
Innate  feeling,  369. 
Instincts,  293.    exist,  though  not  innate 

ideas,  369. 
Intellect  human,  a  rasa  tabula^  why,  284, 

870. 
Intellect  and  science,  a  capital  distinction 

between    the    fiiculties    of   each,    294. 

transcendent  objects  of  intellect,  peculiar 

to  itself,  282. 
Intelligence,  pure,  288. 
John  of  Salisbury,  account  of  him,  382. 
Joints  and  muscles,  345. 
Julius  Ccesar,  829,  339. 
Juvenal,  883. 

Knowledge,  partial,  an  effect,  or  consequence 
of,  258,  384. 

Lanx  satura.     See  Satura. 

Leo  the  Xth,  324. 

Life,  social  and  civil,  291,  818. 

Life,  to  live,  (^v,)  what  it  is,  and  how  ba 

it  extends,  372. 
Like  and  unlike,  the  property  of  quality, 

300.  exphiined,  301,  312. 
Line,  superficies,  soUd,  273. 
Lintel  and  threshold,  derive  their  name 

and  even  their  essence  from  position,  346. 
Livy,  324. 
Logic,  natural,  what,  251.  whether  an  organ 

to  philosophy,  or  a  part  of  it,  254,  255. 

something  progressive,  that  is,  to  carry 

us  on,  251. 
Longinus,  382. 
LucOius,  383. 

Lucretius,  275,  285,  287,  365. 
Luke,  Saint,  339. 
Lyttleton,  late  lord,  an  anecdote  from  him, 

353. 
Lysippus,  his  statue  of  Alexander,  346. 

Macbeth,  excellence  of  that  tragedy  in  a 
view  to  itfl  moral,  316. 


Macrobius,  377. 

Magnitude,  limited  by  nature  in  evenr 
species,  and  where  there  is  an  unusual 
defect  or  excess,  the  being  becomes  a 
monster.     Sec  Bulk. 

Mahomet  and  Omar,  324. 

Man,  offspring  of  God,  322.  sodal,  291. 
rational,  325.  possessed  of  appetite  and 
reason,  and  the  agent  of  moral  actions, 
826.  a  compound,  and  how,  328.  whence 
entitled  to  praise  and  dispraise,  332. 
the  specific  positions  of  his  body  have 
reference  to  its  specific  extensions,  345. 
the  number  of  these  last,  six,  and  why, 
ibid,  man  has  instincts,  but  no  innate 
ideas,  869.  a  microcosm,  and  why,  372. 
man  has  more  faculties  than  bmtes  ; 
brutes  more  than  vegetables,  328,  329, 
872. 

Manuscript,  Greek,  corrections  from,  297. 
quoted  in  a  large  extract,  818. 

Many  and  one,  262,  309. 

Marcus  Antoninus,  248,  315. 

Mathematical  body,  how  it  dififen  from 
natural,  and  how  it  distinguishes  in  con- 
sequence the  mathematician  from,  the 
naturalist,  274. 

Matter,  preparation  to  prove  its  existence, 
262,  268,  &C.  its  character,  as  q>poMd 
to  form,  267, 298.  seen  in  privation  and 
capacity,  267.  matter,  socondaiy  or  inh 
mediate,  and  primary  or  remote,  268. 
necessity  of  such  a  being^s  existence, 
269.  two  methods  of  comprehending  it, 
271.  inseparable  from  its  attributes,  275. 
purely  passive,  281,  328.  dissimilarly 
similar  to  the  Deity,  281.  essential  to 
generation,  322.  See  Matter,  in  the  Index 
to  Hermes ;  and  Form,  in  the  Index  to 
Three  Treatises. 

Maximus  Tyrius,  279,  282. 

Means  lead  not  to  ends,  but  ends  to  means, 
284. 

Measures,  both  measure  and  are  measured, 
254,  341.  measures  of  place,  deduced 
from  the  human  body,  388.  of  time,fitaB 
the  heavens,  ibid, 

Medea,  382. 

Medicine  and  cookery,  how  those  arts  re- 
semble each  other,  297. 

Menage,  a  story  from  him,  860. 

Menander  and  Philemon,  339. 

Metaphyseal,  meaning  of  the  word,  368, 
380. 

Metaphysics,  289,  294, 296,  308, 309, 318, 
819,  320,  321,  322,  326,  327,  328,  .329, 
330,  332,  333,  334,  340,  341,  349,  350, 
356, 368—380.  See  the  words  Etiiicm 
Physics,  and  Motion. 

Milton,  his  character,  a  mixed  one,  of  an 
active  and  a  speculative  kind,  248.  quoted, 
iUd,  288,  289,  301,  302,  .324,  325,  326, 
340,  .347,  361,378. 

Mind,  the  form  of  forms,  2H2.    region  cf 
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forms,  319,  349.    described  by  Epichar-  ifnd.  like  art,  beholden  to  contraries,  261, 

muA,  282.   mind,  something  cUTine,  283.  2G2.    nature,  what  it  is,  what  it  is  not, 

separable,  ibid,  how  its  perception  differs  279.    nature  or  art,  which  of  the  two 

from  that  of  sense,  Und,   human,  in  its  prevalent  in  Homer  and  in  Shakspearc, 

original  state,  a  rasa  iabuloy  284,  370.  316.    ^'Nature  does  nothing  in  vain,^'  a 

mind,  its  amazing  powers  of  comprehen-  &vourite  axiom  of  Aristotle,  319.   na- 

sion,  289.    how,  in  an  inteUectual  waj,  tnre,  the  eneigy  of  God ;  art,  of  man, 

it  partakes  of  quantity,  308.    presides  326. 

over  natural  operations,  318.    mind  di-  Natural  body,  what,  274. 

▼ine,  erer  in  energy,  327.  mind  human,  Krivffiia,     See  Calm, 

has  intensions  and  remissions,  ibid,  com-  Night  and  chaos,  not  the  first  of  things,  and 

pared  to  a  library,  381.    to  a  pilot,  283.  why,  334. 

Modem  philosophers,  261,  328,  330,  376,  Nonentity,  resembles  rcladyes,  314.    but 

382.  widely  different,  ibid,  resembles  capacity 

Monster.     See  Magnitude.  or  power,  331.  but  widely  different,  ibid. 

Moral  actions,  326.  as  seen  in  nations,  in  362.   has  various  characters,  363,  365, 

&milies,  in  individuals,  327.  manl  praise  366. 

and  dispraise,  332.    virtue,  371.   happi-  Now,  or  instant,  303. 

ness,  374.  Number  and  figure,  their  importance  in 

More,  sir  Thomas,  248.  constituting  the   sciences  of  arithmetic 

Moschus,  348.  and  geometry,  307. 
Moses,  354. 

Motion,  physical,   or    not-physicaU    360.  Objects,  sensible  and  intelligible,  how  they 

physical  divided  into  six  sorts  or  spe-  differ,   253.    objects,  common  to  more 

cies,  361 — 363.  the  first  species,  motion  senses  than  one,  what  and  how  many, 

local,   361.    the   second,   aliation,  ibid,  364.  of  perception  and  volition  meet  and 

third  and  fourth,  augmentation  and  dimi-  coincide,  374. 

nution,  ibid,   the  fifth  and  sixth,  genera-  Ocellus  Lucanus,  269,  270. 

tion  and  dissolution,  362.    the   several  Omar  and  Mahomet,  324. 

species  blend  themselves  together,  ibi€L  Opportunity,  what,  340.   elegant  accounts 

local  motion,  essential  to  all  the  rest,  of  it  from  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  ibid, 

363.    in  what  arrangements  they  are  to  Opposites,  355. 

be  found,  ibid,    contrariety,  ibkL   rest.  Order,  divine,  341.   order,  its  force,  356, 

ibid,   physical  motion  runs  through  the  357.   order  of  the  parts  of  this  treatise, 

objects  of  every  sense,  364.   no  simple  258,  381. 

idea,  but  compHcated  with  many  others.  Organ,  logic  an  organ,  254,  256.  hand  an 

ibid,   preparation  for  its  definition,  365,  organ,  281,  282.   body  an  organ,  329, 

366.    defined  according  to  the  Peripa-  373. 

tetics,  366.    Pythagorean  and  Platonic  Organization.    See  Extension, 

definitions  agree  with  that  of  the  Peripar  'Opfiri,  368. 

tetics,!^.  Aristotle^s  definition, though  Ovid,  272.    his  peculiar  use  of  the  word 

hard  to  comprehend,  yet  possible,  867.  /orm,  278.  quoted,  345,  347,  348. 
primary  cause  of  motion,  an  intelligent 

principle,  376.  its  rise  and  duration,  377.  Painter,  induces  motion  upon  immoveable 

Motion,  metaphysical,  what,  367, 368.  how  canvas,  346.   how  fiir  chance  interferes 

united  with  physical,  373,  376,  377.  in  his  works,  286. 

Motions,  internal,  of  the  soul,  when  tem-  TlaXaUrfpoy  and  trp^fffiirepoyf  how  di»> 

pestuous,  when  Mr  and  orderly,  374.  tinguished  in  their  signification,  355. 

Motion  of  beings,  not  motive,  but  move-  Pansetius,  248. 

able,  329.    of  beings  both  motive  and  Passions,  different  effects  from   them,  as 

moveable,  t^.   of  that  being  which  is  their  motions  are  tempestuous,  or  orderly, 

motive,  but  not  moveable,  330.    these  373,  374. 

three  species  described  by  Aristotle,  s^m/.  Passivity,  pure,  where  it  exists,  281.   in- 

Multitude,  302,  321.  sensitive,  328.   of  the  human  mind,  how 

Music,  the  ancient  modes,  266,  323.  to  be  moulded,  326.  corruptive  and  com- 

Mutation,   its  essentials,  what  and  how  pletive,  328. 

many,  260,  262.  Paul,  Saint,  322,  353. 

n^,  its  signification,  362. 

Nature,  an  internal  active  power,  a  prin-  Peace,  to  what  genus  it  belongs,  379. 

ciple  of  motion  and  of  rest,  375.    an  in-  Pedantiy,  what,  359,  360. 

visible  cause,  known  frt)m  visible  efifects,  Perception,  the  cause  of  spontaneous  im- 

376.    operates  during  sleep,  375.   pre-  pulse,  373.   its  extensive  influence,  369. 

scribes  a  bound  or  lunit  to  growth  and  coincides  with  volition,  374.  different  in 

magnitude,  in  every  natural  production,  degree  and  excellence,  370. 
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Periclei,  247. 

Peripatetics,  254, 269.  their  erroneovB  sys- 
tem of  astronomy,  Und,  their  doctrine 
about  corporeal  attribntea,  275.  about 
chance,  286.  about  transndgration,  278. 
about  capacity,  294.  about  the  necessity 
of  the  previous  existence  of  some  enei^, 
333,  334. 

Perizonius,  378. 

PcrsiuB,  383. 

Philip  of  Maoedon,  his  epistle  to  Aristotle, 
248. 

Philo,*382. 

Philoponus,  John,  265.  explains  priration 
by  the  musical  modes,  266.  his  account 
of  matter  and  form,  267.  explains  De- 
mocrituB,  349.  and  motion,  366.  quoted, 
375,  376.  explains  the  term  meiapJ^ 
i«Ra,S6& 

Philosophy,  why  so  called,  247.  its  end, 
ibid,  defended,  248.  philosophy  first,  see 
First. 

Physics,  257, 289, 294, 297,  300, 308, 317, 
322,  825,  328,  329,  330,  344,  345, 346, 
349,  360, 361—363,  364, 366, 375,  376. 
See  the  words  Ethics  and  Metaphysics. 

Place,  defined,  335.  its  use  in  life  and 
human  affairs,  ibid,  its  connection  with 
human  aflEairs  generates  trhere,  336.  place 
and  time,  qwmtiHes^  303,  304,  335.  are 
capable  of  being  defined,  why,  335. 

Plants,  or  v^tables,  Utc,  but  are  not  ani- 
mals, 872. 

Plato,  his  idea  of  matter,  270,  271,  272. 
quoted,  280,  286.  his  account  of  the 
liberal  sciences  307.  quoted,  821,  350, 
866,372,377,378. 

Platonic  bodies,  343. 

Pletho,  318.   quoted  from  a  Ma  ibid, 

Plotinus,  293,  309. 

Plutarch,  320,  321.  correction  by  one  of 
his  editors  disapproved,  321.  Plutarch 
quoted,  348,  382. 

Poets,  why  indebted  to  the  arrangement  of 
quality,  300.  why  to  that  of  relation, 
315,  316.   why  to  that  of  position,  347. 

Pompey  esteemed  Cratippus,  and  why,  249. 

Polybius,  247,  248. 

Pope,  354. 

Porphyry,  254,  323. 

Position,  differs  from  place,  how,  342.  de- 
duced in  its  various  characters,  342 — 
346.  appertains  to  bodies,  neither  pet^ 
fectly  similar,  nor  perfectly  dissimilar, 

344.  modes  of  position,  first  in  the  pa- 
rallelopipcdon  and  cylinder,  343.  then 
in  the  column  or  pular,  344.  then  in 
a  tree,  ibid,    then  in  a  man,  ibid,  and 

345.  modes  of  position  increase  in  num- 
ber, and  why,  343 — 345.  positions  de- 
scribed, standing,  inclining,  lying,  foiling, 
rising,  343.  other  positions,  344.  posi- 
tions relative  to  animal  progression,  345, 

346.  force  of  those  positions  in  painting, 


346.  in  other  works  of  art,  Oid,  (See 
Attitude.)  position  gives  a  name,  and 
(as  it  were)  an  essence  to  some  woiks  of 
art,  ibid,  ito  use  to  actoirs  and  onion, 
348.  reason  of  ite  amazing  effects,  549. 
of  ito  efficacy  and  importance  in  natare, 
and  the  visible  world,  ibid,  transition  to 
its  force  in  mind^  intellect,  and  beii^ 
incorporeal,  ibid,  in  teaching,  or  com- 
municating science,  350.  its  aicbet3rpal 
form,  where  to  be  found,  351. 

Post-predicaments,  258.  their  numbn;  355. 

Power,  or  capacity,  331.  particular  powers, 
various  in  character,  but  limited,  Qtid, 
differ  by  this  from  one  another,  ibid, 
powers  active,  an  important  difference 
in,  ibid,  rational  power*  differ  fimn  ir- 
ratitmal,  by  being  double,  and  by  im- 
plying both  contraries  at  once,  332. 
whence  this  character  arises,  ibid,  soone 
of  praise  and  dispraise,  ibid,  powers 
though  latent,  often  valued  above  ap- 
parent attributes,  ibid,  and  333.  power 
necessarily  subsequent  to  enogy,  333, 
334. 

Pne-predicaments,  258. 

Predicaments,  257.  number  of  them  dif- 
ferent according  to  different  philosophos, 
258.   pass  into  one  anotho*,  305. 

Principles  are  contrary,  262.  this  the  senti- 
ment of  all  philosophers,  ibid,  are  three, 
and  why,  264.  principles,  /bnn,  jfrvn- 
(mmi,  and  a  stdtjed^  265.  of  these,  some 
agree,  others  never  agree,  264.  three 
principles  reduced  to  two,  prtvadoit  being 
included  in  /brm,  266.  principle  active 
and  principle  passive,  what,  828.  prin- 
ciples efficient,  their  ascent  upwardi  to 
the  Jirsi  ^ficient,  334.  vegetative  prin- 
ciple, 375.  principle  of  mritation,  376. 
two  great  principles  o?  the  universe, 
what,  381. 

Prior  and  subsequent,  their  modes,  or  spe- 
cies, 355 — 358.  the  temporal  mode,  355. 
the  essential,  356.  that  of  order,  357. 
that  of  honour,  ibid,  that  of  causality, 
858. 

Prior,  the  poet,  286. 

Privation,  its  character,  265,  348,  355, 
879. 

Progression  in  arts,  250.    in  morals,  294. 

Property  of  substance,  288.  of  qaality,  300. 
of  quantity,  305.  propertiea  of  all  three, 
ibid. 

Propositions,  what,  251,  252,  259.  no  in- 
nate, 369. 

Proteus,  his  history  according  to  Virgil  and 
Homer ;  according  to  Horace  and  Ond, 
272.  allegorized  by  Eustathins  and  He- 
radides  Ponticus,  and,  in  latter  times,  by 
lord  Verulam,  ibid. 

Providence,  nothing  hid  from,  287.  con- 
sults for  the  good  of  all,  ibid,  extends  to 
the  lowest  of  beings,  376. 
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Pflalin,287,  810,  354. 
Pythagoras,  supposed  author  of  the  Predi- 
caments, 250.  quoted,  264. 
Pythagoreans,  264,  278,  366,  372. 

Qualities  corporeal,  inseparable  from  body, 
274.  sensible,  iM.  quality  comes  next 
to  substance,  according  to  the  Pytha- 
goreans, 291.  qualities  corporeal  and  in- 
corporeal, 292.  of  capacity  and  incapa- 
city, 293.  of  habit,  295.  natural  and 
acquired,  292.  penetrating  and  superfi- 
cial, 297.  figures,  qualities,  298.  colours, 
quality,  299.  qualities*  how  distinguished 
from  incidental  affections,  ibid,  persons 
of  quality,  ibid,  and  300.  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  quality,  300.  quality  and 
quantity  often  introduced  together,  254. 
310. 

Quality,  occult,  376. 

Quantity,  continuous  or  discrete,  magnitude 
or  multitude,  302.  specific  distinctions 
between  the  two  speciest  303.  distinc- 
tions of  either  species  resolyed  ultimately 
into  identity  and  diversity,  305.  the 
property  of  all  quantity,  what,  Udd, 
quantity  passes  into  relation,  ibid,  passes 
tiirough  all  the  other  arrangements,  308. 
sublime  idea  of  its  efficacy,  according  to 
Plotinus  and  lamblichus,  309.  compared 
to  the  predicament  tohere^  337. 

QuinctUian,  257,  310,  339,  377,  382. 

Quotations,  apology  for  their  number,  381, 
382.  justified  by  examples,  382.    . 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  248. 

Rata  tabula^  the  human  mind  or  intellect 
so  called,  and  why,  284,  370. 

Rational  and  irrational  fiiculties,  871. 

Reason,  320,  371.  its  object,  ibid,  some- 
times overwhelmed  by  the  passions,  some- 
times obeyed  by  them,  373,  374. 

Relatives,  other  arrangements  or  predica- 
ments pass  into  them,  305.  commutable 
in  their  character,  ibid,  306.  why  ex- 
pressed by  a  plural,  311.  their  force  and 
efficacy,  312.  true  and  genuine  rektives, 
what,  ibid,  313.  their  properties  are,  to 
reciprocate,  313.  to  be  undentood  both 
of  them  at  once,  and  with  equal  preci- 
sion, ibid,  both  of  them  to  co-exist,  and 
cease  at  the  same  instant,  314.  other 
predicaments  connected  with  relation, 
305,  312,  313.  relation  appean  trivial, 
yet,  in  fiict,  is  of  the  last  importance, 
3 1 4, 3 1 5.  the  basis  of  moral  duties,  315, 
316.  supplies  connection,  where  con- 
tinuity fiuls,  316.  relation  traced  through 
the  universe,  ibid,  those  of  the  sun  to 
the  world,  317.  of  the  earth  to  vege- 
tables, ibid,  of  animals,  fiimilies,  civil 
polities  to  each  other,  ibid,  318.  of  ve- 
getables, 318.    relations  amicable,  319. 


hostile,  ihid.  hostile  relation  gave  rise  to 
the  phenomenon  of  evil,  320.  chief  and 
supreme  relation,  that  of  the  whole  to 
Ood,  322.  utility  of  this  arrangement, 
ibid,  things  intelUgible,  and  intellection  ; 
things  sensible,  and  sensation ;  how  these 
become  relatives,  823. 

Rest,  the  natural  opposite,  or  contrary  to 
motion,  363.  its  several  species,  378, 
879.  cessation  of  local  motion,  378.  of 
growth,  ibid,  of  the  vital  energies,  ibid. 
of  bodily  labour,  ibid,  of  study,  investi- 
gation, and  deliberation,  ibid,  of  war, 
379. 

Roscius,  more  admired,  when  he  acted  with- 
out a  mask,  348. 

Sanctius,  378. 

Sanderson,  258,  313,  335,  342,  351. 

Sandys,  382. 

Sappho,  293. 

Satura,  or  satira,  when  applied  to  writings, 
did  not  mean  at  fint  either  sarcasm  or 
calumny,  383. 

Satyrus,  Uie  actor,  349. 

Scaliger,  379. 

Science,  is  of  contraries,  332.  sciences  and 
arts,  their  subordination,  and  common 
dependence  on  the  fint  philosophy,  356. 
science  prior  to  art,  ibid,  its  etymology 
in  Greek,  378.  no  science  of  particulars, 
.  254.  sciences  and  arts,  traced  up  to,  and 
deduced  from,  the  several  arrangements 
or  categories,  by  examples  taken  from 
each  of  them,  383, 384. 

Scripture,  260,  264,  282,  287,  310,  322, 
339,  348,  353,  354,  375,  379. 

Seneca,  368,  369,  371,  382. 

Sensation,  not  taught,  but  perfect  from  the 
beginning,  294.  a  species  of  knowledge, 
370. 

Sense,  common,  what,  309. 

Sensible  objects,  differ  from  relatives,  how, 
314.  sensible  objects,  common  to  many 
or  all  of  the  senses,  what,  and  how  many, 
364. 

Shaftesbury,  lord,  quoted,  279. 

Shakspeare,  269,  292,  299,  3:00,  316,  324, 
336. 

Sibyl,  Cumean,  289. 

Sicily,  345. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  248. 

Silva,  a  wood  or  grove,  meant  a  misceDany 
treatise,  why,  383. 

SimpliduB,  his  account  of  the  predicaments, 
257.  wrote  a  valuable  tract  upon  the 
subject,  250.  quoted,  262,266, 281, 291, 
293,  297,  298,  309,  311,  312,  314,  315, 
322.  his  account  of  the  enharmonic 
system,  and  of  the  Stoic  writings,  in  the 
age  when  he  lived,  323.  quoted,  324, 
325,  326, 328,  336,  337, 342,  361,  352, 
355,  358. 
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Situation.    See  Pontioa.  Thalet,  his  idea  conceniiiig  the  magnet, 

Sleep  and  death,  farothen,  348, 378.  alaem  376.    fine  lentiBMnt  about  PrarideDoe, 

what,  878.  Md.  287. 

Social  lympathj,  291.   itate,  370.  Themiitiaa,  266.    hit  idea  of  natter,  268, 

Socrates,  284,  307,  379,  380.  269, 290. 

Sophocles,  348.  Theognis,  265, 

Soul,  its  three  great  principles,  280.  itself  Thrasea  Psetos,  248,  358. 

not  visible,  bnt  known  from  its  open-  TiboUns,  311. 

tions,t&Ml.  immortal,  283.  Tmaaeos,  270,  271, 272, 292. 

Space,  of  place  and  time,  cooDectsd  with  Time,  place,  both  of  than  qvantitiei^  303, 

motion,  how,  364.  835.  time,  how  distingnished  from  othsr 

Sphere,  has  no  position,  or  situation,  thongh  quantities  continaons,  304.   distinction, 

it  occnpy  pbce,  343,  345.  a  peculiar  one  belonging  to  tune  and 

Spontaneous,  how  it  differs  from  forced,  place,  ibid,    time  infimitely  divisible  in 

368.   what  it  is,  and  what  constitntcs  it,  powei,  but  not  in  act,  iUd,    haTiag  s 


368,  369,  370.  genus,  and  a  di£ference,  may  be  defimd, 

Stai  and  iedei,  peculiar  uses  of  them,  378.  335.   its  use  in  life,  aiid  human  a£Eun, 

Statins,  383.  336.  connection  widi  human  affiuis  ge- 

Stoics,  254,  269,  369.   account  of  the  state  nentes  tcAca,  335,  337. 

of  their  writings  in  the  time  of  Simplidua,  Tou$  Deux^  274. 

323.  Tngedy  and  comedy  made  out  of  the  ■nae 

Strife,  iU  utility,  821.  letters,  350. 

StQart,383.  Transition.    See  Motion. 

Sublunary,  meaning  of  the  word,  269.  Troth,  all  truth,  good,  374.   its  union  with 

Substance  and  attribute,  255,  381.  general  taste,  in  fine  writing,  383.    all  truth, 

and  particular,  255.    at  the  head  of  the  similar  and  congenial,  247,  383.   oonse- 

predicaments,  257.     substance  natural,  quence  of  this  in  the  forming  of  cha- 

how  continued,  or  carried  on,  259.  sub-  lactezs,  247.  in  the  elegance  of  composi- 

stance,  its  properties,  considered  logically,  tion,  383. 

268.  has  no  contraries  within  itseJf^  HiL  Typhoeua,  the  giant,  his  positions  findj 

but  susceptible  of  them  all,  Aid,  enumerated  by  Orid,  when  he  describet 

Substantial  form,  what,  275, 297, 298. 362.  how  the  ishind  Sicily  was  thrown  upon 

Suidas,  286.  him,  845. 
Son,  his  relations  and  duties,  317.   a  caose 

of  generation,  321.    presides  orer  his  Vanbrugh,  sir  John,  his  elegant  reply,  and 

proper  system,  349.  his  predicting  the  fine  taste  of  garden- 
Supreme  Being,  279,  281,  290,  296,  322,  ing,  now  at  its  height  in  Great  Britain, 

326,  334,  341,  850,  880.  353. 

twrroixi^  264.    See  Co-arrangement  Vappa.    See  Fopp. 

Sydenham,  his  elegant  translation  of  Phto,  Varro,  264.   his  account  of  finr  prediea- 

350,  378.  ments,  Utid. 

Syllogisms,  251,  252,  374.  Vegetative  life,  described,  375.    See  Na- 

Sylva,  matter,  270,  321.    aylns,  miaoel-  tore. 

lanies,  383.  VeUeius  Paterculus,  24& 

Systems  of  nature,  fonr:   one,  which  ad-  Venus  wedded  to  Vulcan,  the   fiiUe  ez- 

mitted  no  Ood,  286.    a  second,  which  plained,  250.   her  motion  as  a  goddess, 

supposed  gods,  that  gave  themselres  no  808.  her  appearance,  311. 

trouble,  287.    a  third,  which  only  em-  Utility  of  these  arrangements  or  predica- 

ployed  them  on  difficult  occasions,  ibid.  ments,  253,  258, 381,  382,  383. 

a  fourth,  which  supposed  Divine  Pro-  Verbs  transitive,  and  neuter,  where  to  be 

vidence  never  to  cease  for  a  moment,  found  among  the  predicaments,  327. 

ibid,  Verulam,  lord,  272. 

Virgil,  275,  280,  281,  287,  288,  292,  301, 

Tacitus,  358.  302,  308,  31 1,  317,  320,  324,  328,  332, 

Taste,  what  it  is,  383.    iU  natural  onion,  336,  339, 340,  347,  348,  354,  358.  361, 

ibid,  374,  375,  376,  378,  379. 

Temple,  sir  W.  248.  Virtue,  Pleasure,  and  Hercules,  326.  moral 

Terms,  simple,  their  importance,  252.  what  virtue,  296. 

they  represent,  tbid,  their  character,  253.  Unifying  comprehension,  the  property  of 

such  among  them  as  denote  token  and  mind,  289,  290. 

where^  337.    such  as  denote  them  not,  Union,  262,  321,  322. 

yet  denote  Hme  and/»£ac«,  ibid.  338.  Volition  and  perception,  their  objects  coin- 
Terence,  291,  310.  cide,  where,  374. 
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'Tiroictifxfyov  nnA  0Ai},  how  they  differ,  269.  relative  to  each  indiyidual,  338.    use  of 

Upton,  248,  287.  the  preeise  id^ere,  in  compating  distant 

places^  ibid,     compared  with   quantity, 

Wallis,  335,  342,  351.  337. 

Wants,  their  efficacy,  316, 31 7, 322.  source  Wilton  house,  its  valuable  marbles,  347. 

of  connection,  369.   founded  on  percep-  Wisdom,  book  of,  375. 

tion,  373.    the  source  of  animal  motion.  Words,  things,  ideas,  all  respect  nmple 

ibid,   lead  to  arts  and  industry,  379.   to  terms,  and  how,  252,  253. 

have  few  wants  is  great ;  to  have  none,  World,  one  city  or  commonwealth,  316, 

divine,  ibid.  317.    a  theatre,  320.    made  by  reason 

When,  connected  with  time,  335.  its  na-  and  design,  340. 
ture  and  character,  387.    coincides  with 

tchere,  ibid,  an  enlarged  teheny  and  a  pre-  Xenophon,  the  speech  he  gives  to  Cyrus 

cise  one,  both  of  them  relative  to  each  in-  when  dying,  280,  283.    his  account  of 

dividual,  338.    use  of  the  pream  trAai,  the  earth^s  justice,  317.   of  Virtue,  Plea- 

in  computation  of  distant  time,  ibid.  sure,  and  Hercules,  326.    quoted,  379, 

Where,  connected  with  place,  335.   its  no-  880. 
ture  and  character,  337.    coincides  with 

trhtm,  iffid.    where  and  when  called  by  Z^Vt  Z£a,  the  first  applied  to  plants,  or 

Simpliciufl   brothers,  ibid,    an    enlarged  vegetables  ;  the  latter  not  applied,  and 

where,  and  a  precise  one,  bot}^  of  them  why,  372. 
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Abassidjb,  caliphs,  479.  illostrious  nice, 
ibid,    extinguished,  when,  495,  496. 

Abelard,  Peter,  and  Ileloisa,  508. 

Ahulfeda,  Anbian  historian,  account  of 
of  him,  480.    quoted,  passing 

Abulpharagius,  Arabian  historian,  account 
him,  480.    quoted,  jHudm, 

Academy,  the  place  where  Plato  taught, 
461. 

Academy,  New,  by  Arcesilas  and  Car- 
neades,  461. 

Accent,  differs  from  quantity,  how,  405. 
accurately  distinguished,  anciently,  i6td!. 
preyailed  at  length  over  quantity,  408, 
515.    samples  of  its  force,  409,  410. 

Accentual  quantity,  used  even  by  classic 
writers,  and  by  whom,  and  how  fiir,  411. 
prevails  in  English  verse,  and  in  that  of 
all  tiic  other  modem  languages,  411, 
412. 

Accumulation,  exemplified,  402, 403.  cause 
or  reason  of  its  force,  403,  404. 

Accuracy,  important  every  where,  but 
where  most  so,  425. 

Acrostics,  chronograms,  wings,  altars,  eggs, 
&c  finely  described,  520,  521. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  464. 

Addison,  his  elegant  comedy,  446.  superior 
to  Swift,  boUi  in  diction  and  wit  and 
philanthropy,  538.  fine  comment  on  Mil- 
ton, 394. 

Admiration,upon  whatfounded,401.  foolish, 
how  cured,  453. 

Adrian,  a  capital  benefiactor  to  Athens,  464. 

iElian,  525. 

iEneas  Sylvias  (afterward  pope  Pius  the 
Second)  deplores  the  taking  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  describes  its  state,  imme- 
diately previous  to  that  fiital  event,  476. 

Machines,  the  Socratic,  452. 

Afiability,  see  Saladin»  480. 

Agriculture,  in  Arabian  Spain,  how  excel- 
lent, 541. 

Alaric  takes  Rome^  465. 

Albigeois,  cruelty  of  the  crusaders  towards 
them,  502.    See  Besiers — Inquisition. 

Alcidamas,  his  fine  metaphor  in  describing 
the  Odyssey,  441. 

Alcuin,  497. 

Alexander  the  Great,  463. 

Alexandrian  library,  burnt,  458,  478. 

Alexius,  Greek  emperor,  530. 

Allegro  and  Penscroso  of  Milton,  403.  See 
Accumulation. 

Alliteration,  414.  examples  of,  from  Latin, 
Und,  from  Greek,  415.  from  old  English, 
ibid,  from  English  less  ancient,  i&u/.  416. 
frt)m  modem  English,  416. 

Almamun,  caliph,  the  great  patron  of  litcni'- 
ture,  479,  488. 


Almanior,  Caliph,  479. 

Al-Mostasem,  odiph,  his  mean  befaavionr, 
495. 

Alpharabi,  479. 

Amalfi,  the  city,  where  the  Pinns  foimd 
Justinian*s  Code,  501. 

Ammonins,  his  description  of  oontiariei, 
402.  account  of  him,  and  his  valuable 
comments,  457. 

Amrus,  458,  485. 

*AMarf¥^uris.    See  Discovery. 

Anapsestic  measure,  its  solemnity  isd 
beauty,  520. 

Angel  of  death,  485. 

Anger,  should  remit,  and  why,  438. 

Anna  Conmena,  530,  531. 

Annominatio,  tame  with  alHteiatio,  415. 

Anson,  Bis  adventure  with  an  old  Gredc, 
477. 

Anthology,  Greek.  See  Planudes,  470, 
473. 

Antipater,  463. 

Antiphona,  described,  549. 

Arabians,  478—496.  their  national  dia- 
racter,  478,  482.  favoured  medicine  and 
astrology,  492,  494,  495.  had  no  ideas 
of  civil  liberty,  495,  543.  their  poetrj 
484 — 487.  loved  allegory,  485.  their 
degeneracy,  496. 

Arabian  poetry.    See  Poetiy. 

Aratus,  464. 

Arcesilas,  461. 

Aristophanes,  469. 

Aristotle,  father  of  critidsm,  389.  quoted, 
401,  402,  404,  406,  407,  408,  413,  415, 
416,  427,  428,  429,  430,  431,  432,  434, 
436,  437,  438,  439,  440,  441,  442,  443, 
444,  445,  446,  449,  451,  452,  460,  461, 
462,  467,  470,  487,  496,  501,  608,  518, 
519,  530,  540. 

Arrian^s  Epictetus,  397. 

Ashley,  Honourable  Maurice  Ash.  Cowper, 
his  fine  translation  of  the  Cyiopsdia* 
395. 

Astrology,  492,  494,  495. 

Atheism,  what  leads  to  it,  538. 

Athenaeus  463,  467. 

Athens,  a  place  of  education,  464.  of  phi- 
losophical retreat,  ibid,  St.  Paul  there, 
ibid,  besieged  by  Alaric,  465.  how  saved, 
and  by  whom,  ibid,  taken,  and  by  whom, 
466.  present  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
from  Spon,  Wheeler,  and  Stuart,  467. 

Athenians,  459.  their  high  taste,  when  it 
began,  ibid,  survived  their  empire,  460, 
463. 

Attica,  still  fiunous  for  olives  and  honey,  467« 

Atticus.    See  T.  Pomponins. 

Averroes,  479.  his  patience,  491.  his  oooh 
ment  upon  Aristotle,  496. 
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AngiutnB,  464.  Carter,  Mrs^  excellent  translator,  why,  395. 

Ayicenna,  479.  Catastrophe,  in  dramas,  difficult,  433.  how 

Aulus  OelliuB,  his  enigma,  444.  it  is  dOflected  often  in  tragedy,  ibid,   how 

Bacon,  Roger,  thought  a  magician,  why,  499.  in  comedy,  ibid,  lame  expedients  in  both, 

Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  his  judgment  upon  ibid,  happy  catastrophe  suited  for  comedy, 

strange  stories,  466.  429)  430.  unhappy  for  tragedy,  ibid, 

Bagdad,  when  founded,  and  by  whom,  495.  CaTe>  the  author^  456,  508. 

when  taken,  ibid.  496.  Cause,  always  exists,  but  not  always  ap- 

Banquet,  imperial,  at  Constantinople,  part  parent,  401.    should  always  be  traced, 

of  its  ceremonial,  471.  otherwise  all  is  darkness,  ibid. 

Barbarians,   Western   Latins,  499.      See  Cebes,  perfect  MS.  of  his  work  in  the  king 

Barons,  Counts,  &c  of  France'^s  library^  545^  546. 

RirlKirians,  Persians  so  called,  both  by  the  Ceremonial  of  the  Byzantine  court,  471. 

old  Greeks  and  modem  Arabians,  484.  eluded,  how,  and  by  whom,  490. 

Barons,  499, 531.   See  Counts,  Barbarians,  Chance,  nothing  happens  by^  388, 399, 401. 

&c  Chapel  of  King's  College,  Ciunbridge,  524. 

Barrington,  his  valuable  book,  528.  Chaucer,  genealogy  of  English  poets  from 

Battle,  trials  by,  455,  531.  him,  518.    his  language  obsolete,  his  wit 

Bnylc,  495.  and  learning  excellent,  ibid,    his  litera- 

Beauty,  natural  or  inanimate,  whence  de-  ture  and  philosophy,  ibid.  519.    takes 

rived,  525, 526.   See  Tempe,  525.  Viigil>  from  Aristotle,  and  how^  519. 

and  Horace,  ibid.   Milton,  526.   Leknd,  Chivalry^  530. 

527.    Sannazarius,  ibid.    Petrarch,  ibid,  Chiistianus  Fredericns  Matthei,  a  learned 

Cyrus,  528.    Philip  le  Bell,  ibid.  professor  in  the  university  of  Moscow, 

Bede,  497.  549,  550. 

Beginners,  advice  to,  404, 405,  449,  450.  Church,  470.    its  superior  knowledge,  both 

Beings,  aerial,  fighting  for  their  firiends:  in  the  East  and  West)  whence,  529.   its 

Minerva  and  Achilles ;  Castor  and  Pol-  humanity^  531. 

lux ;  St  Geoi^,  St  Demetrius,  and  St  Cicero,  a  critic,  first  in  rank  among  the 

Mercury ;  Peter  de  Pai,  465.  Romans,  390.  his  tract  De  Oratore,  Md. 

Bentlcy,his  strange  idea  of  conjecture,  397.  quoted,  407,  408)  412,  413,  417,  418, 

his  strange  treatment  of  the  Paradise  419,438,460)461,462,463,464,465, 

Lost,  398.    his  fine  tract  De  Metris  471,475,476,501,508. 

Terentianis,  411.  Cimabue,  the  first  Italian  painter,  taught 

Bessario,  477.  by  Greeks)  514* 

Bezieres,  sacked  by  the  crusaders  in  a  pd-  Circulation,  providential,  539. 

culiar  way,  502.  Classes  of  men  in  letters,  during  the  middle 

Boccaccio,  490.  age,  three)  456. 

Boethius,  transkted  into  Greek,  by  whom^  Classics,  their  value,  398. 

470.  Climate)  ito  effect,  532. 

Bohadin,  Arabian  historian,  account  of  hirn^  Coffee,  a  council  of  divines  held  upon  it,  542. 

480.    extracts  from  his  history,  480 —  Comic  poetry,  subsequent  to  tragic  and 

484.    and  again,  511,  512.  epiC)  why,  400. 

Bombast  style,  prior  to  the  classical,  why)  Conunentators,  391,  457. 

400.  Commodianus,  a  bod  poet,  408.   samples  of 

Books,  corrupted  in  how  many  ways,  896.  his  bad  verses,  ibid.  409. 

Boesn,  434,  439.  Commodus,  464. 

Brown's  Fasciculus  Rerum,  &c.  a  curious  Composition,  numerous)  389, 890, 899, 405 

book,  498.  —408. 

Brutus  and  Cassius)  458,  468.  Concatenation.    See  Accumulation. 

Buckingham,  duke  of^  a  critic,  392.  Conjecture,  critical)  397.    its  misuse,  Aid, 

CsBsar,  his  clemency  to  the  Athenians,  463.  398.  and  use,  398. 

Caliphate,  its  splendour,  479,  485,  489.  Constantine,  founder  of  the  city  called  after 

its  extinction,  496.  him,  470,  476. 

Caliphs,  instances  of  their  affi&bility,  resent-  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  his  book  of 

ment,  munificence,  public  works,  487 —  the  ceremonial  of  ^  Byzantine  court, 

490.    story  of  the  <aJiph  and  his  physi-  471.  remarkable  instances  of  it,  ibid. 

dan  Honaiin,  498.   of  the  same  and  his  Constantinople,   454,  470.    Latin   MSS. 

physician  Bactish,«Ulii.  of  another  caliph  were  probably  preserved  in  its  libraries^ 

and  his  physician,  ibid.  494.  mean  end  471.    sacked  by  the   RarbarianSb     See 

of  the  last  reigning  caliph,  495.  Nicetas,  and  502. 

Cambalu,  suppoMd  Sie  modem  Pekin,  de-  Contemplation,  noblest  species  oi,  539. 

scribed  522.  Conversation.    See  Saladin,  481.    See  also 

Carrion-crows,  know  what  they  like,  452.  493,  494. 

2(1 
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Comeliafi  Nepoa,  465. 

Counts,  530.  their  employ,  581.  See 
Barons  and  Barbarians. 

Critics,  modem,  philosophical,  392.  his- 
torical, 392—395.  corrective,  896. 

Critics,  young,  advised  in  two  respects,  as 
to  the  conduct  of  their  judgment,  404, 
405. 

Critics,  English,  enumerated,  894. 

Criticism,  its  origin,  388,  889.  its  objects, 
389.    the  philosophical,  chap.  i.  and  iiL 

892.  the  historical,  chap.  ii.  and  iiL  392, 

893.  the  corrective,  chap.  v.  philoso- 
phical critics  enumerated,  chap.  i.  his- 
torical critics  enumerated,  391.  correc- 
tive critics  enimierated,  chap.  v.  criticism 
has  been  misused,  397.  yet  defended, 
898.   its  three  species  repeated,  399. 

Crusades,  455.  Baldwin^s  crusade,  472. 
when  they  began,  501.  accounts  of  them, 
503,  530,  531. 

Crusaders,  their  destructive  barbarity,  472 
— 475.    their  character  by  Nicetas,  475. 

Crusaders,  their  cruelty,  474,  502.  (See 
Bczieres  and  Constantinople.)  causes  of 
their  cruelty,  506.  murdered  all  tho 
Mahometans,  when  they  took  Jerusa- 
lem, 482,  483.  never  mended,  but  grew 
worse,  475,  501,  532. 

Cupping,  described  in  an  enigma,  444. 

Curiosity,  cautioned  against,  and  why,  438. 

Custom,  its  force,  483. 

Cyclopes,  their  brutality,  whence,  532. 

Cyropaedia  of  Xenophon,  finely  translated, 
395. 

Dante,  518. 

Del-Rio,  465. 

Demetrius  of  Phalera,  a  cridc,  889.  his 
character  as  such,  il4(L  quoted, 408, 416, 
420. 

Demosthenes,  549. 

Despotism,  Oriental,  495,  543. 

AicfyoMu     See  Sentiment 

Diction,  its  species  described,  439 — 445. 
the  vulgar,  489.  the  obscure,  ibid,  the 
elegant,  ibid,  the  metaphorical,  440 — 
443. 

Dictionaries,  writers  of,  893,  394. 

Dido,  restless,  while  others  rest,  401. 

Diodoms  Siculus,  when  entire,  469. 

Diogenes  Laert  389,  460,  461. 

Dion,  Chrysost.  Oratio,  549. 

Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  a  critic,  889, 
418.  his  character  as  suchjibid,  quoted, 
420. 

Discovery,  dramatic,  ayayy^urUf  described, 
429,  431,  446. 

Domestic  stories,  their  force,  447. 

Dramatic  piece,  defined,  427.  its  consti- 
tuent parts,  how  many  and  what,  427, 
428.  which  of  these  parts  appertain  to 
the  poet,  which  to  other  artists,  428. 
dramatic  piece  often  fails  in  the  £ible, 
432.  more  often  admired  for  other  merits, 


433.  may  be  justly  admired  for  thoif 
other  merits,  446,  447.  yet  to  be  pet* 
feet,  must  be  complete  in  eveiy  part,  446. 
illustrated  firom  painting,  447.  Eiigliik 
drama  capaUe  of  improvement,  and  how, 
ibid. 

Drummer,  comedy.     See  Addison. 

Dryden,  406, 410, 416,438, 442,  443, 53a 

Duck,  civilian,  501. 

Durfey,  458. 

Ecclesiastes,  quoted,  538. 

Ecclesiastics.     See  Church. 

Edgcumb,  mount,  526,  528. 

Education,  places  of,  same  in  England  be* 
fore  the  conquest  as  now,  501.  pka  (d 
education  during  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  ibid,  during  the  time  «f 
Henry  the  Sixth,  524.  periiaps  begsn 
from  Venerable  Bede,  506. 

Edward,  Confessor.  See  William  duke  «f 
Normandy. 

Egitha,  queen,  and  wife  to  Edward  the 
Confessor,  an  accomplished  woman,  both 
in  knowledge  and  in  virtue,  600, 501. 

Elements  of  natural  beauty,  four,  525, 5'2€. 
of  the  universe,  as  few,  ilM, 

Eloquence,  the  noblest,  where  to  be  foond, 
390. 

Emanuel  Martin,  a  critic,  393. 

Empiric,  story  of,  394. 

Eneas,  402,  403,  539. 

Englii^  autiiors  quoted,  why,  400. 

English  Drama,  may  be  improved,  how,447. 

English  language,  its  praise,  394.  why 
quoted,  400.  its  quantity,  fyr  the  greater 
part,  accentual,  yet  sometimes  syQabit, 
411,412. 

Enigmas,  444.  from  Aristotle,  t^  fron 
Aulus  GeUiuB,  ibid, 

Ennius,  his  alliteration,  416. 

Epic  and  tragic  poetry,  prior  to  comic,  whv, 
400. 

Epictetus,  460. 

Epicurus,  short  sketch  of  his  doctrine,  46 L 
his  gardens,  462. 

Epopee  comic,  where  to  be  found,  433. 

'Epfx^poKXau    See  Mercury  and  Hercnlei. 

Escunol  Libraiy,  account  of  its  AnUe 
MSS.,  540—543. 

Eugenius,  the  Greek  translator  of  the 
Ocorgics,  550. 

Euripides,  398,  438,  450,  452,  457,  469. 

Eustathius,  commentator  upon  Homer,  470. 

Eustratius,  commentator  upon  Aristotle,470. 

Fables,  dramatic,  their  species,  428,  && 
tragic  &ble,  430 — 432.  comic  fiible,  429, 
432.  good  &bles,  rare,  432.  &bleofthe 
Fatal  Curiosity  described,  431.  8upe^ 
latively  excellent,  ibid,  tragic  &bie,  the 
soul  of  tragedy,  and  why,  432.  where  to 
be  found,  447,  449.  fiible,  manners,  and 
sentiment,  estimated  by  Horace,  447. 

Fabricius,  457,  465,  468,  46»,  470,  472. 
473,  474,  475,  507,  517,  546. 
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Fabtafl;  461. 

Fatal  Curiosity  of  Lillo,  iU  feble,  431.  its 
manners,  435.  its  sentiment,  436, 437. 

Faust,  John,  thought  a  magician,  why,  499. 

Faxelius,  the  historian,  532. 

Feet,  syllabic,  405.  the  heroic,  406.  the 
iambic,  407.  the  paean,  ibid.  408.  the 
cretic,  408.  English  iambics,  ibid.  Eng- 
lish spondees,  t^.  English  dactyls,  ibid. 

Feudal  tenures,  a  supposed  sketch  of  their 
rise,  532. 

Fielding,  Henry,  sketch  of  his  character, 
433.  his  Joseph  Andrews  and  Tom 
Jones,  master-pieces  in  the  comic  epopee, 
ibid. 

Flonis,  448. 

Fortescue,  sir  John,  chancellor  of  England 
under  Henry  the  Sixth,  his  admirable 
book,  523,  524.  his  literature,  524. 

Fortitude,  true,  by  what  supported,  539. 

Franks.    See  Latins. 

Friend,  another  sel^  a  Peripatic  and  Arabic 
sentiment,  487. 

FuUcr,  465,  474,  484,  501,  502. 

Future,  how  seen  in  the  past,  539. 

Gardens,  of  Epicurus,  462.  modem,  their 
change  from  bad  to  good,  526. 

Carrick,418. 

G.  Gemistus,  477. 

Genius,  none  but  men  o^  can  metaphorise 
well,  440.  genius  neyer  cramped  by 
rules,  449,  450. 

Gerbertus,  a  learned  ecclesiastic,  488.  be- 
came popc^  ibid,  thought,  from  hia  know- 
ledge, a  magician,  Und.  499. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  415,  511. 

Glossary,  a  singular  one,  410. 

Fy^fifl.    See  Sentiment. 

Gnomologic  sentiment,  its  character,  437. 
its  species,  438.  should  be  used  sparingly, 
ibid,  whom  it  becomes,  ibid, 

God,  a  cause  intelligent  and  rational,  401. 
never  forsakes  mankind,  456.  nor  leaves 
himself  without  a  witness,  533.  his  pro- 
vidential circulation,  539.    See  Piety. 

Good-breeding,  its  most  perfect  model,  when 
and  where  it  existed,  390. 

Oood-humour,  its  importance,  538. 

Gothic  architecture,  finest  sample  of  it, 
where,  524. 

Grammar,  391,510,511. 

Grammar,  writers  upon,  393,  394. 

Gratian,  a  monk,  collected  and  published 
the  Canon  Law,  501. 

Gray,  416. 

Great,  who  are  commonly  called  so,  504« 

Ghreece,  ancient,  its  character,  388. 

Greek  language,  its  quantity  syllabic  de- 
generates into  accentual,  409.  preserved 
a  competent  purity  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, 475. 

Greek  genius,  not  yet  extinct,  477. 

Greek  authors,  the  capital,  translated  into 
Arabic,  479,  480. 


Greeks,  Byzantine,  account  of  their  taste 
and  literature,  456 — 477. 

Gronovius,  (Thesaur.  Antiq.  Gnecar.)  463, 
464,  466,  546. 

Guide,  403. 

Gulliver,  538. 

Gurdun,  Bertram  de,  wounds  Richard  Cceur 
de  Leon  mortaUy,  513.  his  intrepid  an- 
swer to  Richard,  as  this  kst  lay  dying, 
ibid. 

Guy'sCliif,  627. 

Gymnasia,  their  end,  462.  adorned  with  sta- 
tues of  Mercury  and  Hercules,  why,  463. 

Habits,  how  easy,  when  acquired,  418, 481. 

Hagley,  526. 

Hamlet,  play  o^  its  awful  opening,  403. 
(See  Accumulation.) 

Hamlet,  his  manners,  questionable,  and 
why,  434,  435,  503.  quoted,  451. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  463. 

Helen,  a  capital  statue  o^  described,  474. 

Heloisa.    See  Abelard,  508. 

Henry  the  First,  505.  a  learned  prince,  506. 
speech  before  his  fiither,  ibid, 

Henry  of  Huntingdon,  504. 

Herbelot,  479,  496. 

Hercules  and  Mercury.    See  Gymnasia. 

Hercules,  a  capital  statue  o^  by  Lysippus, 
described,  473. 

Hermogenes,  415. 

Herodes,  called  Atticus,  why,  466. 

Heroes  major,  Attila,  Tottila,  &c  393. 

Heroes  minor,  Edmundue,  Bemoldus,  Dago- 
bertus,  Hucbaldus,  Hildigrim,  Halabal- 
dus,&c.616,  517. 

Hildebert,  archbishop,  his  fine  taste  for  the 
antique,  and  his  warm  verses,  507. 

Histoire  Ecdesiastique,  $31. 

History,  may  furnish  fiibles  dramatic,  447, 
449.  its  different  modes,  463,  464. 

Hody,  475,  476. 

Holy  War.    See  War. 

Homer,  404.  his  poems  debased  from  hexa- 
meters into  trochajfcs,  409.  his  fine  use 
of  the  metaphor,  441.  his  bad  pun,  444. 
quoted,  450,  452,  470,  486,  499,  516, 
520,  534.  hymn  of  his  to  Ceres,  and 
fragment  of  another  to  Bacchus,  in  the 
library  at  Moscow,  651. 

Honain,  a  Christian  physician,  fine  story  o^ 
493. 

Horace,  a  critic,  390.  quoted,  401,  436, 
442,  443*  paraphrased,  447.  quoted, 
ibid,  462,  459,  462, 464,  468,  475,  487, 
492,  516,  521,  525,  535. 

Hospitality,  Arabian,  478,  482,  486. 

Humanity  and  bounty,  487. 

Hymettus,  still  fiunons  for  honey,  467« 

Hyperides,  entire,  when,  469. 

Ibrahim,  contest  for  his  body,  as  for  that  of 
Patrodus,  485. 

Jerusalem,  called  the  Holy  City,  both  by 
Christians  and  Mahometans,  612.  taken 
by  tiie  former,  482.  by  the  ktter,  483. 
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Ignonmoe,  leadi  to  admintkni,  401.  Latins,  or  Fnmka,  456, 472. 

Imitation,  more  perfect,  aa  are  the  number  their  laity,  499. 

of  reiemblancea,  in  which  it  reaemUes  Law,  canon  and  dfil,  when  thej  htpn  to 

the  thing  imitated,  448.    inttancea  in  flooriah  in  Wettem  Europe,  and  by  wfart 

place,  ibid,  in  time,  449.  proof  from  oon-  cauaea,  501.   their  effect,  ibid, 

traries,  ibid,  Lear,  430. 

Impreauons,  preaent  and  remote^  their  dif-  Learned  men,  their  Oriental  diarKleC|479. 

ferenco,  538.  Learning,  when  it  most  flourished  in  the 

Indignation,  488.  middle  age,  and  why^  506,  511.  ia  its 

Ingulphus,  499.  his  conversation  with  queen  worst  state,  when,  506.  when  it  nended, 

Egitha,500.  account  of  English  manners,  and  whence,  ibid.  518,  519. 

ibuL     of  his  own  education,  50  L    his  Leland,  (Guy's  Cliff  described  by  bin,)  637. 

fortune,  how  made,  and  by  whom,  ibid.  Lenity,  49^ 

Innocent  the  Third,  pope,  modest  account  Letters,  their  great  patron,  Alnamum,  479. 

of  himself^  455.    fond  of  crusades  and  a  Turkish  envoy  in  a  late  period  ^wi 

regal  excommunications,  ibid,  his  love  for  them,  496. 

Inquiries,  philological,  388,  539.  Lexicons,  391. 

Inquisition,  its  rise,  502.   whence  it  took  Liberality.    See  Saladin,  483.     See  Al- 

its  forms,  ibid.   iU  effect,  394,  506.  ito  mamum,  488,  489. 

conduct,  543.  Liberty,  dvil,  uiknown  to  the  Oridtil^ 

Inventions,  capital  ones  of  the  middle  age,  495,  543. 

533.  libraries,  at  Alexandriat  458.    at  Goa- 

Inventors,  unknown,  538.    yet  all  the  in-  stantinople,  471.    in  Spain,  under  the 

ventions  referable  to  man  and  human  Arabians,  490,  542.   that  of  the  king  of 

wit,  ibid,  inference,  ibid,  France,  496.  MSS.  there,  546.  Eoeuial 

Joannes  Erigena,  a  scholar,  487*  his  quick  library,  its  Arabic  manuacripta,  540.  the 

reply  to  a  dull  pun,  ibid,  same  at  .Mount  Athos,  551. 

John  ike  Grammarian  (PhUoponus),  his  ac«  Life,  age,  described  by  metaphors,  44(1, 

count  of  the  burning  of  the  library  at  441.   how  to  make  the  best  life  agroa' 

Alexandria  by  Omar,  458.  able,  453. 

John  of  Salisbury,  504,  505.  his  age,  508.  Liking,  importance  of  liking  well ;  peril  of 

his  classical  taste,  t&tli.    his  ideas  of  11-  liking  foolishly,  452,  453.   good  liking 

berty  and  servitude,  509.  of  philosophy,  to  be  learnt,  and  how,  453b    See  Tastfti 

ibid,   of  virtue  and  felicity,  ibid,  of  the  Lilks  431. 

Bovlfibid.  of  art,  and  its  three  requisites.  Literature,  479,  496,  507,  511.   cane  to 

genius,  memory,  and  the  reasoning  fe-  Rome  from  Constantinople,  when,  aai 

culty,  510.   of  nature,  ibid,   of  grammar,  by  what  incidents,  477, 514.  of  Cfaanoei; 

with  respect  to  substantives,  adjectives,  518,  519.   of  Forteacue,  524^  of  Russia, 

comparison,  verbs,  time,  tenses,  and  con-  547. 

signification,  ibid,  511.    his  two  works,  Livy,  471.  many  manuscripts  of  his  hiatoiy 

and  their  names,  509,  510.  coincides  in  in  the  Escunal  library,  bat  bo  entire 

sentiment  with  the  author  of  Hermes,  copy,  544,  545. 

and  why,  511.  Logic,  differently  treated  by  the  Peripatetics 

Johnson,  his  valuable  dictionary,  394.  and  Stoics,  how,  460.  Zeno  ekgantly  dis- 

Isocrates,  439,  549.  tingnished  it  from  rhetoric  by  a  aimBe,i&. 

Justice.    See  Saladin,  481.  Longinua,  a  critic,  390.  his  character  aa 

Juatin,  465.  such,  ibid,  fine  edition  of  him  by  Toope, 

Justinian,  471.  his  code  found,  when,  and  396.  his  account  of  metre  and  rhythn, 

where,  501.  406.  quoted,  420. 

Juvenal,  504,  535.  Lowth,  bishop,  his  incomparable  <^»**t«^ 

Kuster,  468.  of  the  English  tongue,  394. 

Laity,  of  the  middle  age,  their  ignorance,  Lucian,  469. 

499.  their  ignorance  and  barbarity,  530,  Lucretius,  414.   his  gods,  ibid,  aame  with 

531,  532,  533.    their  fisrocity,  whence,  those  of  Epicurus,  461. 

532,  533.  Lycseum,  the  place  where  Aristotle  taught, 
Language,  English.    See  English.  461. 

Latin  luiguage,  lost  its  syllabic  quantity  in  Lyttleton,  first  lord,  his  fine  history  of  the 

the  fifth  century,  408.  ceased  to  be  the  state   of  literature  during  Henry  the 

common  language  of  Rome  in  the  seventh  Second,  511. 

century,  409,  454,  471.    Latin  chissica,  Macbeth,  his  manners,  morally  bad,  but 

see  Planudes.    Latin  tongue,  conjectures  poetically  good,  434.    See  Richard  the 

concerning  its  duration  at  Constantinople,  Third. 

471.   Latin  ceremonial  there,  t6»i.  Magicians,  men  thought  such  by  the  igs 

Latin  laity.    See  Laity.  norant  for  being  wise,  485,  498,  499. 
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Magnammity,  488.  Mizacnloiu  reformations,  483. 

Mahomet  the  Great,  conqueror  of  Con-  Hiaanthiopy,  derived  from  what,  485,  588. 

fttantinople,  454,  466,  476.  leads  to  what,  538.  may  mix  with  friend- 
Mahomet,  founder  of  the  Mahometan  sect  ship,  437. 

and  empire,  482,  5]  2.  his  religion  not  Monosyllables,  Eng^sh  language OTerstocked 

averse  to  letters,  542.  with  them,  417.   lord  Sha&sbury^s  rule 

Malmesbury,  William  o^  501,  503 — 507.  for  retrenching  them,  ibid,  too  many  even 

Mamlucs,  473.  in  Latin,  cautioned  against  by  Quintilian, 

Mandeyille,  sir  John,  the  traveller,  523.  ibid,   wretched  effect,  when  a  sentence 

his  account  of  Aristotle^s  tomb,  ibid*  of  doses  with  many  of  the  lower  sort,  Und, 

his  own  times,  537.  Monks,  Greek,  their  taste,  469. 

Manners,  dramatic,  constituted,  how,  434.  Monkish  historians,  their  praise,  492, 

excellent  in  the  Fatal  Curiosity,  and  Montague,  Mrs.,  a  fine  critic,  394. 

why,  435,  451.  Mosheim,  456,  502,  508. 

Manuscripts,  393,  540.  Muly  Ismael,  496. 

Manuscripts,  Greek,  in  the  library  at  Mount  Music,  used  to  explain  accent  and  quantity, 

Athos,  551.  405.  its  great  effects  through  contnuriety 

Manuscripts,  Arabic,  in  the  Escurial  library,  or  contrast,  40 1. 

540.  of  poets,  philosophers,  mathema-  Myro,  painter,  459,  462. 

ticians,  ibid,    of  astronomers,  541.    of  Naude,  Gabriel,  a  fine  book  of  hia^  499. 

agriculture,  jurisprudence,  and  theology,  Nerva  and  Trajan,  464. 

ibid,  of  chronology,  travels,  and  history,  Nicephoms,  Grecian  emperor,  488. 

541.  of  iamous  women,  horses,  camels,  Nicetas,  the  Choniate,  472.  his  account  of 
sugar,  and  silk,  542.  of  the  Greek  phy-  the  mischiefr  done  at  Constantinople  by 
sicians  translated,  552.  the  crusade  under  Baldwyn,  tfttioE.   the 

Manuscripts,  Greek)  at  Moscow,  brought  fine  statues  they  there  destroyed,  the 

tiiither  by  whom,  and  whence,  551.  Juno,  the  Venus  and  Paris,  the  wind- 
Marcus  Antoninus,  464.  obelisk,  the  man  and  the  ass,  the  wolf 
Marcus  Paulus,  the  Venetian  traveller,  521,  with  Romulus  and  Remus,  the  eagle  and 

522.  his  account  of  Cambalu,  &c  522.  serpent,  the  pensive  Herculea,  the  cele- 

Masquerade,  the  word,  how  put  into  Greek,  brated  Helen,  472—474.   Nicetas  par- 

d50.  ticnlarly   describes   the   Hercules,  473. 

Matthew  Paris,  465,  474,  505.  and  the  Helen,  474.    fine  and  perfect 

Mazarine,  cardinal,  his  numly  and  pleaMmt  MS.  of  his  history  in  the  Bodleian  library, 

answer,  495.  475.  quoted,  507. 

Medea,  398.  North,  not  the  natuial  soil  for  the  fine  arts, 

Menander,  supposed  to  be  extant  in  the  514.  why,  546,  547. 

eleventh  century,  469.  Numerous  composition,  389,  899,  405^- 

Mergollina,  the  beautiful  villa  of  Sami&-  407. 

zarius,  527.  OBdipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophodes,  430,  431. 

Metaphor,  its  amasing  force,  439.  peculiar  Omar,  a  Barbarian,  and  early  caliph,  458, 

to  genius,  and  cannot  be  taught,  tZnU.  440.  478,  485. 

its  rise,  440.  arose  from  necessity,  but  Ommiads,  caliphs,  478.  tyrannic  nee,  t5ft(i. 

became  an  ornament,  tidd,   its  character  Ordeal,  trials  by,  455. 

and  description,  ibid,    its  great  eflfect,  Othello,  430.  his  manners,  poetically  good, 

when  exact,  441.  should  not  be  tnxgid,  why,  434. 

nor  enigmatic,  nor  contemptible,  nor  im-  Otho  and  Benno,  two   ecdwriastics   and 

proper,  »6»t/.  442.  fine  metaphors  of  Shak-  historians,  498,  499. 

speare,   442.    metaphors   obvious,  and  Ovid,  his  fine  description  of  the  god  Tei^ 

therefore  naturalized,  443.   some  exalt,  minus,  444.  translated  into  GfMk,  470. 

others  depreciate,  ibid,  ought  never  to  be  describes  the  Tempo,  525. 

mixed,  t6ui.  487.  Ox  and  ass,  their  taste,  525.    See  Count, 

Metre,  differs  from  rhythm,  how,  406.  all  Baron,  Vulgar. 

men  love  it,  515.  Oxen,  to  embrace,  metaphor,  442. 

Michael  Casiri,  his  fine  catalogue  of  the  Oxford,  place    formed   for   contemi^tive 

Escurial  Arabic  manoscripts,  393,  540.  meditation,  462.   of  high  antiquity  as  a 

Middle  characters,  in  no  extreme  of  good  place  of  education,  501.  what  books  they 

or  bad,  435.  studied  there  before  the  conquest,  ibid. 

Middle  age,  388.    its  extent^  454--456,  Paean,  what,  407.  iU  two  species,  tMi.  its 

469,  470,  507 — 511.    during  it,  great  prqwrtion  the  sesquialter,  ibid,    illnt- 

inventions  by  unknown  inventors,  533.  tiated  by  examples,  408.    the  foot  for 

compared  with  the  present,  534.  prose,  413.  English  pssans,  ibid. 

Milton,  392, 403,  411,  412, 416,  430,  446,  Paesiello,  sets  a  Greek  ode  to  muic,  and 

450,  453,  3-26.  how,  550. 
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P^ntinir,  445,  447,  448,  459,  461,  462.  Pococke,  the  great  Orientaliit,  484,  4U, 

how  It  diffen  from  poetrj,  404.  iti  mi-  486,  496. 

gration,  514.  Landicape,  526.  Poetry,  of  the  Aimbiaiu,  484 — 487.  dUbt 

PanciroUiu,  505,  533.  ktter  Latins,  515~-521. 

Paradise   Lost,  injariously    treated,  898.  Poets,  minor,  Leo,  516.   Betnardoi  1M»- 

quoted,  526.  nensis,  517.   Odilo,  tUdf. 

nopi^X^''^  vapo^cdtsMvt,  explained,  415.  Poictou,  connt  ol     See  William. 

Passions,  tragic,  what,  430.  Political  verses,  what,  409,  410. 

Past  times,  preferred  to  present  by  Virgil,  Polydore  Viigil,  533. 

534.    by  Homer,  ibid,    by  Horace,  535.  Polygnotus,  pointer,  445,  459. 

by  JuTenal,  ibid,  fact  denied  by  Orosiui,  Pompey,  C^sar,  463, 

ibid,  and  in  appearance,  with  just  founda-  Pontanus,  his  account  of  alliteration,  414. 

tion,  ibid.  Pope,  poet,  416.  and  a  critic  also,  392. 

Patience,  generous,  491.    See  AverroeSb  Portico,  tho  place  where  Zeno  taught,  461. 

Paul,  Saint,  at  Athens,  464.  painted  by  Myro  and  Polygnotus,  462. 

Paulus  Jovius,  527.  the  subjects  of  their  pictures,  sUd.  how 

Pausanias,  462.  long  the  pictures  lasted,  ibid,. 

Peircefield,  526,  528.  Potter's  Arch.  Onec  461. 

Pericles,  adorns  Athens,  459.  Praise  of  times,  a  species  of  it  ill  fiamifed, 

Period,  its  character  and  utility,  416.  535.    refuted,  how,   536,  537.   a  just 

ncpnr/rcicu    See  Revolution.  comparison  of  times  to  be  formed,  lu>w, 

Persians,  colled  Barbarians,  both  by  Greeks  537. 

and  Arabians,  484.  Precedence,  or  order  of  the    conttitatiTe 

Peter  the  Great,  of  Russia,  his  amasing  ef-  parts  of  the  drama — the  &ble  fint,  445, 

forts  to  ciyiliie  his  empire,  548.   founds  446.  next,  the  manners,  446.  then  the 

learned  academies,  both  at  St  Petersburg  sentiment,  ibul.  lastly,  the  diction,  Aid. 

and  Moscow,  ibid.  Prefaces,  two  excellent  ones  of  Ammoiuiif, 

Petrarch,  499,  518,  528.  457. 

Pharezdacus,  sword  of^  485.  Present  times,  compared  with  past,  534. 

Phidias,  architect  and  sculptor  to  Pericles,  Prideaux,  bishop,  508. 

459.  Priests  of  Egypt,  tho  consequence  of  thek 

Philanthropy.    See  Addison.  leisure,  530. 

Philelphus,  his  account  of  the  Greek  Ian-  Priscian,  471. 

guage  of  Constantinople  in  its  last  times.  Printing,  499,  583. 

475.    of  the  pure  Greek,  then  spoken  at  Pronunciation,  405,  408.    its  importaaos, 

the  court,  and  by  the  women  of  quality  420. 

in  particular,  ibid.  Prose,  how  decorated,  406,  408,  414.  its 

Philology,  its  rise,  387.  pecuhar  feet,  what,  407,  408,  413,  414. 

PhOoponus.    See  John  the  Grammarian.  bad  writers  of  it,  both  in  Latin  ud  m 

Philosopher,  8elf>taught,  485.  Greek,  410. 

Philosophy,  first,  392.  Proteus,  his  fine  song,  473. 

Philosophy  and    letters,  cultivated  most,  Psellus,  Michael,  an  able  scholar,  469.  ssid 

when,  459,  478.  to  have  commented  Menander,  ibid. 

Philosophy,  its  rise,  387.   its  fell,  457.  Pun,  described,  443.    pun  from  Horace, 

Photius,  character  of  his  work  and  himself,  Udd,    from  Homer,  444.    from  the  em- 

469.  peror  Charles  the  Bald,  487. 

Physidans,  Greek,  translated  into  Arabic,  Quantity  verbal,  405.    diffon  from  aooent, 

552.  how,  ibid,    quantity  accentual  usurped 

Piety,  destroyed,  how,  538,  in  what  it  con-  the  place  of  syllabic,  when  and  why, 

sists,  539.  408 — 410. 

Pinelli,  a  printer  at  Venice,  410.  Quintilian,  a  critic,  390.   his  character  as 

Places  where  the  philosophen  taught,  461,  such,  ibid,    quoted,  404,  406,  408,  417, 

462.     See  Academy,  Lycseum,  Portica  418,  420. 

Planudcs,  a  Greek  monk,  studied  the  Latin  Quixote,  don,  a  character  not  merely  ima- 

classics,470.  published  an  Anthology,  *&.  ginary,  530.    made  probable,  how,  tUdL 

Plato,  a  critic,  as  well  as  philosopher,  3iB9.  resembled  by  whom,  ibid. 

mentioned,  460.   taught  in  the  academy,  Raphael,  453. 

461.    saying  of^  506.    translated  into  Readings,  >'arious.    See  Various. 

Arabic,  540.  Refinement,  no  good  from  too  much,  404. 

Pleasure,  its  estimate  by  Epicurus,  461.  Regulus,  401. 

Pliny,  405,  462,  528.  Rembrandt,  447. 

Plutarch,  Arabian  historians  like  him,  how.  Revolution,  dramatic,  wtpnrirtta^  deachbed, 

480.   quoted,  453,  459,  463,  492,  548,  429,  431,  446. 

549.  Reynolds,  sir  Joshua,  392. 
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Rhetoric,  cultiyated  by  the  Greek  philoeo  at  the  beginning  of  a  better  and  improT- 

phen,  why,  460,  461.     that  and  logic  ing  age,  520.    describes  hii  beautiful 

elegantly  illustrated,  460.  villa,  527. 

Rhyme,  differs  from  rhythm,  how,  515.  its  Saunderson,  bishop,  three  books  he  always 

origin,  description,  and  use,  ibkL  samples  studied,  and  had  with  him,  what,  508. 

of  it,  516,  517.    not  unknown  to  the  Scholiasts,  391,  469,  476. 

capital  classics,  though  perhaps  casual.  Schoolmen,  their  age,  508.  their  character^ 

516.  ibid,   their  titles,  »&m2. 

Rhythm,  406.    differs  from  metre,  how,  Schultens,  478, 484. 

^nd,   constitutes  musical  time,  both  the  Scribleriad,  fine  quotations  frnm,  520,  521. 

common  and  triple,  ibid,  407.    differs  Scriptor  ad  Heren,  415,  416,  420,  438. 

from  rh3rme,  how,  5 1 5.  Self^  no  man  quotes  himself  for  a  Tillain,48 1 . 

Richard  Occur  de  Leon,  a  troubadour  poet,  Selim,  emperor,  496. 

503.   his  name  of  Lion  given  to  other  Sentences,  416,  417.     rule  for  compound 

heroes,  511.    preferred  by  Bohadin  to  sentences,  417. 

his  colleague,  tiie  king  of  France,  ibid.  Sentiment,  in  a  general  sense,  9id»fota,  436, 

intercourse  between  him  and  Saladin,  437.    in  a  more  limited  sense,  yvt^/irif 

ibid,  his  letter  to  Saladin,  512.  Saladin^i  437,  438.    sentiment  in  a  general  sense, 

answer,  ibid.    Richard  basely  seized  by  illustrated  by  examples,  437.  in  a  more 

a  duke  of  Austria,  and  redeemed,  513.  limited  sense,  illustrated  by  examples, 

his  death,  and  generous  behaviour  to  the  437 — 439.   without  a  reason,  and  with 

person  who  had  mortally  wounded  him,  one,  438.   some,  of  evil  tendence,  ibid, 

ibid.  Severity.     See  Sakdin,  481,  483. 

Richard  the  Third,  of    Shakspeaie,  418.  Shaftesbury,  lord,  a  critic,  392,  401.  his 

his  manners,  both  morally  and  poetically,  rule  about  monosyllables,  417. 

bad,  why,  435.     See  Macbeth.  Shakspeare,  quoted,  403,  415,  416,  430, 

Riddles,  444.  438,  439,  442.   his  merit  and  demerit, 

Robert    of   Reading,   and   Adelaid,  two  whence,  450 — 452.  reasons  Socratically, 

learned  monks,  488.  though  probably  ignorant  of  Socratic  rea- 

Roger  de  Hoveden,  513.  soning,  451.  quoted,  ibid.  503.    his  pa- 
Roman  empire.  Western  and  Eastern,  454.  troness,  who,  394. 
different  duration  of  the  one  and  the  Simonides,  443. 
other,  ibid.  SimpUdns,  457. 

Rome,  454,  465,  471,  507.  Socrates,  459,  460. 

Roscommon,  lord,  392.  Socratic  reasoning,  in  Shakspeare,  in  Xe- 

Rufas,  William,  505.   sample  of  his  man-  nophon,  in  Aristotle,  451.  its  mode,t6u2. 

ners,  ibid,   laughs  at  a  monk,  ibid,  Solomon,  485.   thought  a  magician  for  his 

Rules,  defended,  448—452.    rules  or  ge-  wisdom,  ibid. 

nius,  which  of  the  two  prior,  450.  Sophist,  able  decision  of,  499. 

Russia,  short  account  of  its  princes,  and  Sophocles,  400,  430,  450,  452,  455,  459, 

their  efforts  to  civilise,  till  the  time  of  469,  470. 

Peter  the  Great,  546 — 548.   the  acade-  Speech,  perfect  coincidence  of  all  its  parts, 

mies  founded  there  by  that  great  prince,  419. 

549.  various  publications  from  the  press  Spencer,  415,  416. 
there  in  Greek  and  Latin,  548 — 551.  Spelman,  455,  531. 
Virgil's    Qeotgics    published    there    in  Spon,  467. 

Greek  hexameters,  and  a  sample  given.  Statues,  fine  Grecian  ones,  destroyed  by  the 

550.  barbarian  Crusade,  when  they  sacked 
Saeculum  Obecurum,  Ferreum,  &c.  456.  ■  Constantinople,  472.  the  statues  enome- 
Saladin,  his  extraordinary  character  and  rated  and  described.     See  Nioetas. 

behaviour  under  a  variety  of  incidents.  Style,  its  importance,  4 17.  defended  against 

480.~484.    his  afiability,  480.    his  con-  vulgar  objections,  418,  419,  46L 

versation,  481.    his  justice,  ibid,    his  se-  2r^    See  Portico. 

verity,  481,  482.  483.     his  liberally,  Stobsns,  character  of  his  work,  468,  469. 

483,  484.    his  contempt  of  money,  ibid.  Stoic  philosophy,  460,  485,  487. 

his  intercourse  and  correspondence  with  Stories,  strange,  see  Tales,  465,  470,  471. 

Richard  Cccur  de  Leon,  511 — 513.  Strabo,  fine  MS.  of,  at  Moscow,  551. 

Salisbury  cathedral,  its  elegance,  513.  Strageris,  the  ancient  Stageira  ;  the  city 

Salisbury,  John  oC    See  John.  where  Aristotle  was  bom  and  buried, 

Salvator  Rosa,  403,  526.  523. 

Samson,  Agonistes,  430,  446.  Stuart,  (Antiquities  of  Athens,)  459,  466, 

Sanctius,  a  capital  grammarian,  account  of  467. 

him,  393.  Suidas,  emended  ably  by  Toupe,  396,  465. 

Sannazarius,  his  fine  eclogues,  519.  lived  character  of  his  work,  468,  469. 
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Saltan  of  Egypt,  fint  itoiy  of  him  and  hii  Vandoie,  the  delight  of  Petrazth,  528. 

▼izir,  494.  V«W8  Leonine,  455,  507,  516,  517. 

Sydenham,  excellent  tnnalator,  why,  395.  Venns  Politici,  409,  410. 

Sylla,  hia  eroelty  and  doTastation  at  Athena,  Virgil,  395,  397,  401,  402,  403,  407, 414, 

463.  435,  452,  454,  473,  499,  516,  519,  525, 

Synenna,  462,  466.  533,  534, 539,  543.  curious  account  of  a 

Tacitua,  458.  Tarioua  reeding  in  him,  from  A.  (ieiliaa, 

Tales,  Arabian  and  Turkish,  484.  396.  quoted,  543.  sample  of  his  Gcorgics 

Tales,  absurd  and  strange,  493,  498,  499.  in  Greek  hezameten,  550. 

their  estimate,  see  Bacon,  lord  Vcrnlam.  Virtue,  how  estimated  by  Zeno,  460.  how 

Taste,  to  b6  acquired,  how,  401,  453.  rose  by  Epicurus,  461. 

in  the  West  oi  Europe,  through  what  Ulysses,  441. 

causes,  477.    See  below.  Vulgar.  Upton,  394,  397. 

Taylor,  397.  Vulgar,  their  admiration,  whence,  401.  their 

Tempe,  Thessalian,  525.  taste,  for  what,  525..  (Sec  Ox  and  Am.) 

Terence,  410,  430.  true  taste,  to  them  incomprehenuble,  526. 

Terminus,  the  god,  enigma  concerning  him,  Wallis,  488. 

444.  Walsingham,  historian,  455. 

Theophrastus,  389.  War,  holy,  482,  501,  532.    See  Crusades, 

Theopompus,  entire,  when,  469.  Crusaders. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  508.  Warton,  Dr.  Warton  and  brother,  both  Eng- 

Timc,  musical,  407.  lish  critics,  394. 

Times,  their  character  in  different  ages,  504.  Waverly,  historian,  516. 

good  old  times,  ibitL  534.    story  about  Westminster,  that  and  Oxford,  places  of 

them,  537.  education  from  high  antiquity,  501. 

Titus  Pomponius,  called  Atticua,  why,  464.  Wheeler,  the  travcUer,  467. 

Toleration,  543.  Whole  and  parts,  389,  399,  419.  a  whole 

Totality,  425,  432.  described,  421.    beginning,  middle,  and 

Toupe,  396,  468.  end,  defined,  ibid,  whole  illustrated  from 

Town,  taken  by  stonn,  described,  404.  Euclid,  ibid,   fr^m  VirgiPs  Geoigics.  421 

Tragic  and  epic  poetry,  prior  to  comic,  why,  —424.    frtim  the  Menexenus  of  Plata» 

400.  424.    from  a  modem  sonnet,  425,  420. 

Tragic  drama,  differs  frtim  epic,  how,  427.  ought  to  pass  through  all  written  comp(^ 

its  proper  character,  430.  tragic  passions,  sitions,  as  it  passes  through  aU  nature, 

what,  ibid.  425. 

Translation  and  translators,  394, 395.  three  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  the  Conqueror, 

a^ital  ones,  (Casaubon,  Carter,  Syden-  risits  the  Confessor,  Edward,  ibid,   pre- 

ham,)  and  why,  395.  others,  respectable,  fen  Ingulphus  in  the  church,  »&*r/.  501. 

ibid.  his  character,  504.    his  taste,  ibid.  505. 

Triclinius,  scholiast,  470.  his  spirited  reply,  505.  qieech  to  hin  son 

Troubadours,  character  of  those  poets,  and  Henry,  506. 

the  subjects  of  their  poetry,  502.  princes  William,  count  of  Poicton,  a  troubadour, 

were  of  the  number.    See  Richard  C<£ur  503.    his  licentious  manners,  ibid,    his 

de  Leon  and  William  of  Poictou,  503.  treatment  of  two  bishops,  ibid,    at  last 

etymology  of  the  name,  502.  mentioned,  turns  bigot,  ibid. 

517.  Women  of  quality,  purity  of  their  Greek  at 

Troy,  its  taking,  402,  404,  477.  Constantinople  during  a  late  age,  and  of 

Truce  of  God,  what,  531.  their  Latin  at  Rome  during  the  republic. 

Truth,  immutable,  450, 452.  in  truth  rules  475.  many  women  &mous  for  literature 

and  genius  coincide,  452.  among  the  Arabians,  542. 

Turffid,  441.  Wyvil,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  455. 

Turks,  476,  542.  Turkish  en^roy,  atory  of^  Xenophon,  his  instance  of  Socratic  reason- 

496.  ing,  451.  mentioned,  395,  460,  528. 

Tyranny,  its  effect,  391.  Xerxes  and  Darius,  459. 

Tyrwhitt,  an  able  critic,  394.  Youth,  its  character ;  age,  its  character, 

Valerius  Maximus,  405.  437. 

Various  readings  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  Zeno,  Stoic,  short  sketch  of  hit  doctrine, 

both  in  Greek  authors  and  in  Latin,  396.  460. 

more  necessary  and  more  cidtiyated  now  Zeuxis,  painter,  445. 

than  formerly,  why,  ibid,  Zosimus,  historian,  465. 
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